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[Communicated  by  the  author.] 

Adaulij,  17th  August ,  1840.  7m.  2 f.  —  Arrived  here  early  this 
morning,  and  joined  the  left  wing  of  the  9th  Regiment,  N.  T.  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Deesa,  to  relieve  the  6th  Regiment  which  I  am  to  con¬ 
duct,  by  the  route  I  consider  best,  to  Sukker. 

Adaulij  is  reported  on  in  my  memoir  of  the  (Duskroe)  purgun- 
nah,  in  which  it  is  situated  —  the  village  is  famed  for  a  magni¬ 
ficent  bowrie,  an  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  memoir*  above 
alluded  to. 

Panshur ,  18 th  August.  14 m.  —  Arrived  rather  late  ;  the  road 
good;  but  at  this  season,  from  the  rain  that  has  fallen,  the  vegetation 
is  very  offensive,  particularly  the  wild  Indigo  :  village  small. 

Jangreiz,  19th  August,  lira. — Road  to-day  heavy,  and  peo¬ 
ple  very  sickly,  particularly  where  we  are  pitched  N.  E.  of  the 
village.  Here  the  indigo  is  very  offensive,  and  I  fear  the  sick 
list  will  be  heavy.  Water  bad. 

ftlyjanna,  20 th  August.  12ra.  5f.  — This  is  a  very  large  place,  but 
rain  has  not  fallen  here,  and  the  tanks  are  dry;  the  people  are  distress¬ 
ed  on  this  account.  They  inform  me  that  after  a  heavy  monsoon, 
a  disease,  which  I  suppose  is  spleen,  prevails  here.  They  describe  it 
as  a  swelling  in  the  sidef  accompanied  by  fever  which  lasts  eight 
or  nine  days,  after  which  the  patient  either  recovers  or  dies  —  the 
former  is  generally  effected  by  the  following  remedy.  A  decoction 
of  crabs  (called  by  them  kurchooj)  is  prepared  and  mixed  with 
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quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  skins  of  wild  figs,  called  Goolur*.  This 
the  patient  drinks,,  and  if  on  the  third  day,  ft  acts  as  a  violent 
purgative  the  patient  generally  recovers. 

The  crabs  are  brought  from  the  sea  shore.  One  crab  is  boiled  in 
two  seers  of  water,  until  a  quarter  seer  only  remains. 

I  leave  to  the  medical  men  to  discover  the  nature  of  this  disease, 
as  well  as  the  virtues  of  the  remedy. 

Oonja,  Friday,  2\st  August.  14 m.  2f. —  Heavy  rain  seems  to 
have  fallen  here ;  the  tanks  are  full  and  crops  look  flourishing. 
This  is  a  large  place,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Hindus. 

Sidhpoor,  21s£  August.  Evening.  8 m.  —  Arrived  here  late  in 
the  evening  as  I  intend  riding  on  to  Deesa  to-morrow.  This  is  a 
large  Gosains  village  or  rather  town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Suruswuttee  river. 

Deesa,  22c?  August,  7 in.  6f.  —  Started  at  daylight  and  reached 
Deesa  at  2  p.  m.  having  halted  a  few  hours  at  Wussoo  ;  road  ex¬ 
cellent  the  whole  way  to  Gudd,  where  a  dense  jungle  commences 
and  continues  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Camp. 

I  have  said  little  regarding  this  route  as  it  is  well  known,  and 
need  only  remark  that  considering  the  season,  the  men  were  pretty 
healthy.  September  would  have  been  a  more  trying  month  to  have 
marched  in. 

22c?  to  28 th  August.  —  Remained  at  Deesa  making  the  necessary 
preparations  for  our  march  to  Sukker. 

Rump  o  or  a ,  28  th  August.  9m.  3 f.  from  Flagstaff,  Deesa,  general 
direction  TV.  10  N.  —  Left  Camp  at  7  a.  m.  arrived  here  at  quarter 
past  nine  ;  the  road  heavy,  cross  the  Bunass  River,  deep  sand,  nearly 
dry  —  practicable  for  carts  or  guns;  latter  part  of  route  through  thick 
jungle  ;  cultivation  scanty,  but  little  rain  having  fallen  this  year. 
Encamping  ground  confined ;  water  from  one  well;  men  much 
harrassed  by  the  time  it  takes  them  to  draw  water.  Rumpoora 
is  an  enam  to  a  Gosain  called  Bugwanpoori.  He  has  three 
other,  villages  under  him,  Poora,  Goda,  and  Assodur.  This  road 
during,  the  hot  weather  is  very  heavy,  and  water  is  then  scarce :  it  is 
even  so,  at  this  season.  Here  I  received  letters. 

Jakole,  2 9th  August.  9m.  3 f.  —  I  started  at  5  and  arrived  at  7 
a.  m.  The  road  to-day  less  heavy  than  that  pursued  yesterday.  It 
is,  however,  still  sandy  ;  indeed  the  appearance  of  the  country  leads 
me  to  suppose  we  are  traversing  the  confines  of  the  Thurr,  for 
it  is  the  same  kind  of  soil,  and  the  vegetation  is  similar;  there  is  a 
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great  deal  of  low  jungle  on  this  march,  chiefly  babool,  kureei  or 
khair ;  the  babool  is  useful  for  cart  wheels,  the  others  only  fit  for 
fire  wood. 

Jakole  is  a  respectable  village,  having  tiled  houses  in  it,  two 
shops,  and  one  tolerable  well,  the  water  in  all  the  others  is  of  inferior 
quality,  being  brackish  and  very  unpalatable  ;  had  rain  fallen,  forage 
would  have  been  abundant  ;  the  country  is  undulating  and  rather 
pretty.  Jakole  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Coolies.  Very  good  water 
can  be  had  at  Kaporie  one  coss  south-east.  The  camels  hired  at 
Deesa,  are  of  the  worst  description,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  we  move 
even  by  these  short  marches. 

Sunday ,  30 th.  Halted  at  Jakole.  Monday  31s#.  Laknee, 
IGm. —  The  road  to-day,  similar  to  that  passed  on  the  29th,  but 
more  hilly  ;  cultivation  near  the  villages  ;  soil,  light  and  good.  In 
a  fair  season  abundant  crops  of  bajree  are  produced.  The  vil¬ 
lages  here  are  generally  miserable,  and  it  seems  wonderful  they 
should  escape  the  dangers  of  fire ;  the  huts  are  constructed  of 
branches,  thatched  roofs,  and  the  whole  village  and  many  of  the 
huts  made  of  it,  surrounded  by  a  dry  hedge.  Were  it  necessary  to 
attack  one,  the  most  effectual  method  would  be  to  light  the 
hedge,  and  they  must  leave  the  place  or  be  burned.  The  people  are 
civil  but  look  poor  ;  their  whole  wealth  seems  to  consist  in  cattle, 
and  the  ghee  which  they  make  and  export. 

The  village  of  Laknee  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Rajpoots  and  Coo¬ 
lies.  Water  bad  ;  soil  deep  sand,  supplies  scarce. 

Thurraud,  Tuesday ,  Is#  September ,  14m.  3  f.  —  Road  over 
numerous  sand  hills ;  and  through  dense  and  low  jungle.  This 
is  evidently  a  portion  of  the  Thurr,  hence  probably  the  name 
Thurrawr#  or  abad.  This  is  a  large  place  ;  plenty  of  water  and 
supplies;  the  people  civil  and  willing  to  give  us  every  assistance. 
Water  is  reported  to  be  very  scarce  at  Bhurrole  and  Batkee,  and  it  is 
advised  to  proceed  to  Bokney,  and  across  the  Runn  ( which  is  dry,) 
by  Nurra  to  Bhurrana. 

Bokney,  Wednesday,  Septr.  2nd.  13m.  4 /’.  — The  Corps  marched 
here  this  morning  instead  of  to  Bhurrole,  as,  by  crossing  the  Runn, 
three  marches  will  be  saved.  This  is  a  small  village,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  is  quite  changed.  After  leaving  Thurraud,  the  sand  hills  on  this 
line  of  route  cease,  and  a  fine  cultivated  plain,  studded  with  low 
bushes  is  crossed.  Passed  a  large  place  called  Wow.  Water  here 
from  a  tank,  a  great  treat  after  the  disagreable  water  we  have  had, 
Rain  has  not  fallen  here  ;  the  crops  are  dried  up  and  scarcity  pre¬ 
vails. 
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Thursday ,  3rd  8cpt.  Halted  at  Bokney.  Regiment  marched 
at  night. 

Padun ,  Friday,  4 /A  9m.  2/*. — The  appearance  of  the 

weather  indicating  rain,  the  Corps  marched  last  night,  hoping 
to  reach  Nurra-bate,  but  halted  here,  as  the  rain  was  rather  hea¬ 
vy,  and  had  rendered  the  Runn  muddy.  It  is  however  merely 
a  partial  fall,  and  I  have  ascertained  that  a  few  miles  east,  the 
Rurm  may  be  crossed  quite  dry.  merely  a  few  huts  here.  At 
1  p.  m.  we  started  for  Rumosun  and  Bhurla,  whence  we  de¬ 
scended  to  the  Runn,  and  finding  it  very  fair,  crossed  it.  Major 
Farrell,  Captain  Grant  and  myself,  in  advance,  rode  across  at 
a  walk  in  one  hour  and  forty-eight  minutes.  When  we  reach¬ 
ed  Nurra,  we  could  plainly  see  the  Crops  more  than  half  way  across. 
About  this  time  quarter  to  five  r.  m.  the  sky  which  had  become  ve¬ 
ry  dark  in  the  north-west,  assumed  the  most  threatening  and  terrific 
appearance,  the  most  dense  black  clouds,  with  tongues  of  white 
floating  on  the  surface  and  seeming  to  descend  to  the  earth  and  lick 
up  the  dust,  like  a  water  spout.  As  the  storm  appeared  distant  we 
felt  no  alarm,  but.  suddenly  the  wind  changed  and  the  whole  mass 
fell  down  on  us  with  a  rapidity  that  was  perfectly  frightful,  the  wind 
and  rain  was  so  severe  that  the  horses  could  not  face  it,  and  with 
utmost  difficulty  we  reached  my  tent  (  which  was  the  only  one 
pitched  )  although  it  was  not  a  hundred  yards  from  us.  We  felt  ve¬ 
ry  much  distressed  for  the  Corps,  for  if  the  direction  was  lost  the 
men  might  wander  about  in  this  fearful  desert  until  all  perish¬ 
ed.  We  assembled  the  guard  that  had  come  with  the  tents  and 
made  them  fire  repeatedly,  at  the  same  time  hoisted  a  lantern 
as  high  as  we  could  raise  it,  on  poles,  as  a  beacon  to  the  Corps  ; 
these  signals  were  fortunately  heard  and  seen,  and  about  half  past 
seven,  the  poor  fellows  arrived  dripping  wet.  The  whole  force  of  the 
storm  had  fallen  on  them,  and  for  the  last  mile  they  had  waded  up 
to  their  waists  in  water,  on  ground  where  an  hour  before  they  had 
not  seen  a  drop ;  the  doolies  and  bearers  were  thrown  down  by  the 
force  of  the  wind,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  the  corps 
reached  the  halting  place,  which  is  merely  an  elevated  bank  in  the 
Runn,  where  there  are  a  few  brackish  wells.  Here  we  all  stowed 
away  in  my  tent,  and  as  my  things  had  arrived  safely  and  dry,  I  was 
enabled  to  dress  nearly,  the  whole  of  the  party.  The  storm  still 
raged  without,  and  within  the  tent,  the  water  was  knee  deep;  but  by 
getting  on  the  tables  and  chairs,  we  managed  to  pass  the  night 
with  the  usual  comforts  of  the  soldier  under  such  circumstances, 
viz.  tobacco  and  grog.  The  men  got  up  their  tents  and  managed 


to  get  shelter,  but  I  fear  the  sick  list  will  be  heavy  to-morrow.  No 
human  being  would  have  anticipated  any  thing  so  sudden  and  severe 
as  this  storm. 

Sooigaum,  Saturday,  5th  Sept.  13m.  7f. —  Early  this  morning  hav¬ 
ing  ascertained  that  the  Runn  between  this  and  Burrana,  was  impas¬ 
sable,  we  decided  in  retracing  our  steps  to  the  east  side,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  marched  for  Sooigaum  at  7  a.  m.  and  reached  it  by  half 
past  twelve  o’clock,  with  no  small  difficulty  ;  in  many  places  the  water 
being  up  to  the  waist.  However  this  was  mere  play  to  last  night’s 
work,  and  with  a  bright  sun,  clear  sky,  and  cheerful  set  of  fel¬ 
lows,  we  got  over  pretty  well.  The  difficulty  will  be  recovering 
the  baggage  and  camels.  I  may  here  say,  we  have  had  a  narrow 
escape  for  had  the  rain  continued,  we  should  have  found  it  a  difficult 
matter  to  have  got  across  either  way,  I  mean  as  far  as  the  camels 
and  baggage  are  concerned,  the  men  could  at  all  times  have  got  off'. 

Sooigaum,  Sunday,  (Stli  Sept.  — Halted,  and  shall  have  to  halt  to¬ 
morrow  ;  slight  rain  all  day  and  during  last  night ;  the  weather  seems 
fairly  changed,  and  bears  every  appearance  of  the  setting  in  of 
the  monsoon.  The  fall  in  the  thermometer  is  great,  from  100° 
to  82°  at  midday;  as  yet  no  sick,  and  all  seem  cheerfnl  and  happy. 
We  must  halt  here  to-morrow  and  next  day,  as  there  is  still  a  great 
deal  of  baggage  in  the  Runn. 

Sooigaum ,  7th  and  8th  Sept. — Raining  each  day;  camels  could  not 
travel  for  two  reasons,  on  account  of  the  slippery  soil,  and  increased 
weight  of  our  baggage  by  the  camp  equipage  being  saturated. 

Naysra,  Wednesday  9th  Sept.  9m.  2/1  —  Left  Sooigaum  at  five  and 
arrived  here  at  half  past  seven  ;  road  level,  with  jungle  and  cultivated 
fields  alternately;  a  poor  village;  no  supplies.  The  country  would 
have  been  deserted,  had  the  rain  not  fallen.  I  hope  if  the  weather 
continues  fair,  to  reach  Verawao  by  the  16th,  but  we  must  not  halt. 
By  a  calculation  I  have  made  to-day,  we  ought  to  reach  Sukker,  if 
not  impeded,  by  the  25th  October. 

Goolgaum ,  Thursday ,  10M  September,  ll?w. — Road  to-day  le¬ 
vel  and  covered  with  jungle.  Shortly  after  leaving  Naysra  enter  a 
plain  in  which  ten  thousand  men  might  encamp  freely.  This  is  a 
small  village  ;  supplies  scarce  ;  water  abundant  from  a  tank,  about 
half  way  between  Bokney  (which  we  again  passed  through)  and  this. 
I  observed  a  stone  with  the  figures  of  two  horses  carved  on  it,  and 
was  informed  by  the  guide,  that  last  year  the  Patel  of  Goolgaum 
died ;  that  the  spot  in  question  marked  his  grave,  and  was  also  in¬ 
tended  to  shew  that  he  had  bequeathed  certain  lands  as  a  pasture 
for  cattle  free  to  all,  with  injunctions  that  they  should  never  be 
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ploughed.  The  guide  assured  me  these  instructions  would  be  faith¬ 
fully  attended  to.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  of  a  si¬ 
milar  act  in  India. 

Joonalli,  Friday,  September,  II th.  1 6m.  6f.  —  Made  a  long 

inarch  to  this  place  as  it  is  on  the  edge  of  the  Neyar,  a  tract  subject 
to  inundation  from  the  Loonee  river.  When  a  flood  of  this  kind 
occurs  it  is  called  “  Rael  ”  and  the  country  between  Joonalli  and 
Kedgereara  is  under  water.  One  occurred  four  years  ago  in  this 
month,  which  makes  me  anxious  to  cross  the  Regiment.  Bogatin  a 
laro-e  village  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  this  tract,  six  miles  from 
hence.  Men  generally  wade  across  during  the  inundation,  but  it 
is  hard  work.  They  are  repaid  by  an  abundant  harvest  of  wheat  af¬ 
ter  a  Rael.  The  soil  is  fat  and  dark.  Cattle  of  the  country  of  a 
very  fine  breed. 

Kejnara,  Saturday,  1 2th  September,  1840.  12m.  3f.  —  Crossed  the 
Nayer  to-day;  the  country  is  level,  and  the  soil  rich.  Four  bran¬ 
ches  of  the  Loonee  river  crossed;  they  were  narrow  but  their  banks 
steep,  and  had  any  one  of  them  been  full  of  water,  we  should  have 
experienced  some  difficulty  in  crossing.  At  some  seasons  this  plain 
is  covered,  except  where  cultivated,  with  high  grass;  and  wild  ani¬ 
mals  abound  in  it.  This  is  a  miserable  village  and  a  party  should 
not  encamp  near  it,  as  the  ground  is  swampy,  and  another  small 
branch  of  the  Loonee  runs  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village,  which 
at  this  season  it  would  be  adviseable  to  cross.  We  halted  here  in 
consequence  of  supplies  having  been  laid  in  for  us.  The  whole  of 
the  march,  from  Sooigaum  to  this,  has  been  skirting  the  N.  E. 
end  of  the  Runn  of  Cutch ;  the  ground  pretty  hard :  inland  a 
few  miles  it  is  sandy. 

Taresra,  Sunday,  Sept.  13£/i  1840.  12m.  2 f.  —  Although  this 
is  Sunday  we  are  compelled  to  march,  owing  to  the  damp  and  con¬ 
fined  ground  we  are  pitched  on.  Our  road  ran  along  the  edge  of  the 
Runn,  which  was  on  our  left,  with  sandhills  on  the  right ;  part  of 
the  real  Tliurr  evidently.  The  last  two  miles  we  turned  more 
westerly,  directly  amongst  the  sand  hills,  and  reached  our  ground, 
a  valley  containing  a  fine  tank.  Merely  a  few  huts  at  a  mile  distant. 
People  here  are  Rajpoots,  and  consider  themselves  inhabitants  of 
the  Thurr,  of  which  this  is  part  of  the  eastern  boundary.  They 
are  fine  looking  men,  simple  in  their  habits,  and  food ;  buttermilk 
and  bajree  bread  forming  the  latter.  The  cattle  seem  here  very  nu¬ 
merous  and  of  a  fine  breed  ;  the  inhabitants  seem  to  move  about  as  water 
or  forage  is  required  —  when  one  spot  is  exhausted  they  remove  to 
another:  there  are  however  particular  places,  where  wells  exist,  that 
are  chieflv  resorted  to. 
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Monday ,  14 th  September.  Halt.  —  The  country  hence  to  Gurra 
and  thence  to  Sukker,  via  Balmere  and  Jysalmere  is  all  Thurr, 
high  sand  hills,  with  valleys  covered  with  grass  and  jungle. 
Hence  to  Verawao  and  thence  to  Balliaree  is  the  same  kind  of 
country.  How  far  the  Thurr  extends  in  Sinde  west,  I  have  yet  to 
learn.  The  singularity  of  so  vast  a  tract  of  land  terminated  as  it 
is  by  the  Runn  already  described,  cannot  fail  to  strike  us  strangers, 
and  to  lead  to  conjecture  as  to  its  formation.  There  can  be  but  one 
idea  on  that  head,  viz.  that  it  is  the  deserted  bed  of  the  ocean. 
This  is  confirmed  somewhat  by  the  existence  of  the  null,  a  small  slip 
of  Runn  separating  Kattywar  from  Guzerat,  which  has  evidently 
formed  a  part  of  the  great  Runn  in  former  years.  In  the  Null,  stones 
have  been  pointed  out  of  immense  size,  embedded  in  the  earth,  with 
holes  through  them,  which,  the  natives  assured  me,  were  formerly 
placed  there  to  moor  boats  to,  &c.  that  there  was  then  a  navigable 
sea  from  Cambay  to  the  termination  of  the  Null.  In  my  report  in  the 
Duskroe  and  Perantey  purgunnahs,  mention  will  be  found  of  a 
Bunder  having  existed  near  Sorcagi  from  whence  Indigo  was  ex- 
ported  to  “  Room,”  all  of  which  facts  seem  to  confirm  the  former 
existence  of  an  inland  sea  in  these  parts. 

The  line  of  hills  commencing  near  Beyla  and  running  nearly 
west  to  Luckput  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Runn  are 
also  of  singular  formation  bearing  the  strongest  appearance  of  vol¬ 
canic  formation.  Iron  ore  is  abundant  in  them,  and  the  metal  is  smelt¬ 
ed  by  the  people,  but  in  a  very  rough  way.  As  the  hills  approach 
Luckput,  they  shew  more  the  effect  of  the  sea,  shells  and  other  ma¬ 
rine  deposits  being  observed.  At  Luckput  itself  and  for  miles  around 
it,  the  country  is  covered  with  stones  of  the  shape  of  date  stones, 
and  so  exactly  resembling  them  that  at  a  short  distance  it  would  be 
impossible  to  discover  the  difference.  Another  fossil,  of  a  circular 
form*  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  equally  common }  this  is 
probably  a  nummulite.  At  Dookerwara  northeast  of  Beyla  is  a  hill 
entirely  composed  of  shells  embedded  in  hardened  clay.  How 
much  I  regret  my  own  ignorance  of  geology,  and  that  of  the  for¬ 
mer  inhabitants  of  this  country  who  have  left  no  records  to  guide 
one  in  this  intricate  and  extraordinary  country  ! 

Guddera ,  Tuesday,  1 5th.  17 m.  5f. — We  still  continue  skirting 
the  Runn  which  is  distant  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  our  left; 
one  vast  desert  over  which  the  eye  seeks  in  vain  for  any  object  to 

*  I  have  picked  some  at  Sukker  and  send  two  or  three.  —  E.  P.  D. 


rest  on.  The  mirage  in  this  tract  is  perhaps  more  wonderful  than 
any  where  else  in  the  world.  In  1825  when  on  outpost  duty  at 
Doolee,  Lieut.  (  now  Sir  A.)  Burnes,  the  late  Dr.  Martin  and  my¬ 
self  distinctly  saw  men  galloping  towards  a  large  Bore  tree,  hold¬ 
ing  spears  in  their  hands  ;  so  distinctly  was  this  seen  that  we  did 
not  believe  it  to  be  deception,  until  we  had  satisfied  ourselves  no  tree 
could  possibly  be  within  ten  miles  of  the  spot.  I  afterwards  saw 
near  Munfira,  a  tree  exactly  resembling  the  one  we  had  seen,  and 
according  to  our  position  in  the  Runn  it  would  have  stood  nearly 
opposite  the  place  where  we  saw  the  imaginary  tree,  distant  about 
fifteen  miles,  but  the  reflected  image  was  between  the  real  one  and 
the  sun.  The  wild  Ass  is  common  here,  and  to  see  them  in  troops 
dashing  across  the  desert  is  an  interesting  sight,  still  more  so  when 
we  remember  the  allusion  so  truly  descriptive  of  the  animal,  in 
Job.  xxxix.  v.  5,  6,  7. 

Nothing  can  be  more  strikingly  true,  than  the  last  verse.  An 
officer  of  the  Regiment  to  which  I  belong  (  Lieut.  Landon  )  caught 
one  of  these  animals  when  very  young,  and  completely  tamed  it,  so 
far  that  the  animal  followed  him  wherever  he  went,  and  came  to 
him  when  called,  but  no  perseverence  or  pains  could  induce  the 
beast  to  carry  either  a  man  or  a  load.  He  would,  although  perfectly 
gentle  at  other  times,  on  those  occasions  bite  and  kick  until  he  threw 
his  rider,  or  if  unsuccessful  lie  down,  and  neither  good  nor  ill  treat¬ 
ment  would  induce  him  to  rise.  His  affection  for  his  master  was 
remarkable.  If  when  tied  up  he  happened  to  see  him  at  a  distance, 
the  noise  and  struggles  he  would  make  to  get  free,  were  tremen¬ 
dous.  I  have  known  him  follow  has  master  to  parade  and  change 
flanks  with  him,  following  him  closely,  to  the  no  small  amusement 
of  the  Sepoys. 

Guddera  is  a  miserable  assemblage  of  huts  with  one  or  two 
shops,  4nd  from  its  desolate  position,  looks  like  the  last  stage  in 
the  habitable  world.  The  sketch  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  sufficient¬ 
ly  desolate  and  wild,  —  the  affection  for  dry  thorn  hedges  around  the 
villages,  is  still  maintained ;  one  would  suppose  that  the  danger  of 
fire  would  strike  the  inhabitants,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  do  so. 

Verawao ,  Wednesday ,  1  Qth  Sept.  1840.  11  m.  2/.  —  My  cal¬ 

culations  have  proved  correct,  and  we  now  await  only  the  arrival 
of  the  Sindian  Mehmandar,  Dost  Mahomed,  to  proceed  towards 
Omercote.  The  road  to-day  skirts  the  edge  of  the  Runn  and 
Thurr,  and  latterly  the  Parkur  hills  are  passed  some  miles  to  the  left. 
We  have  encamped  in  a  magnificent  plain  which  I  am  given  to  un¬ 
understand  is,  after  a  favorable  rainy  season,  under  water. 
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A  Sindian  named  Nuvvaub  Ishmael  Khan  Khaslchayli,  met  us 
hero  *.  it  seems  he  is  the  Nuvvaub  of  Omercote,  the  term  Khaskhay- 
li,*  which  I  believe  approaches  to  that  of  Slave ,  does  not  seem  to 
have  interfered  with  his  promotion,  indeed,  some  of  the  most  trust¬ 
worthy  people  about  the  Ameers  are  of  this  class. 

Verawao  is  a  large  village  of  huts,  a  few  pukka  houses,  and 
some  shops.  It  is  the  property  of  Ladajee  Thakur.  This  part 
of  Sinde  (  for  it  is  a  dependance  of  that  state  )  Parker,  was  pre¬ 
vious  to  1832  the  most  extensive  haunt  of  thieves  that  perhaps  ever 
existed.  The  whole  Thurr  contained  a  race  of  men  called  Khos- 
sas,  whose  depredations  in  Cutch,  assisted  by  the  Meyanas,  at  one 
time  nearly  depopulated  that  province.  One  of  the^objects  of  our 
measures  in  1832,  was  to  put  a  stop  to  these  acts  of  aggression. 

Thursday  \lth. —  Halt  at  Verawao. 

Friday  1 8th.  —  Still  at  Verawao  procuring  carriage  and  supplies. 
Our  Sindian  friend  arrived  yesterday ;  he  seems  intelligent,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  English  ;  heard  to-day  that  the 
Loonee  came  down  on  the  16th,  and  the  Nyear  is  totally  im¬ 
passable. 

Dudora,  Monday,  21  st  Sept.  8 m.  6 f.  —  Immediately  after  leav¬ 
ing  Verawao  we  entered  the  sand  hills,  but  many  were  avoided  by 
following  them  in  the  valleys  instead  of  crossing  them  ;  the  hills  are 
all  of  loose  sand,  varying  from  eighty  to  hundred  yards  in  height, 
slightly  covered  with  bushes  ;  the  valleys  are  of  harder  soil,  produce 
grass,  and  jungle  ;  here  and  there  are  appearances  of  cultivation  ;  rain 
seems  to  have  failed  ;  the  weather  is  cloudy  and  the  peculiarity  of 
the  country  with  the  variation  of  light  and  shade,  gives  it  a  pleasino- 
appearance.  This  a  wretched  assemblage  of  huts,  conical  ones 
formed  of  branches  and  covered  with  grass  :  they  look  at  a  distance 
like  gigantic  beehives.  I  have  remarked  that  the  inhabitants  are  sin¬ 
gularly  fine  men,  and  that  they  seem  to  attain  to  a  hale  old  age  ;  they 
all  wear  gaiters  to  defend  themselves  from  the  spear  grass,  thorns 
and  snakes,  which  latter  are  said  to  be  numerous  and  venomous  :  the 
water  here  is  near  the  surface.  Seven  cutcha  wells  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  feet  deep  (  below  the  village )  afford  but  a  scanty  sup¬ 
ply, — rain  has  failed  or  the  water  would  be  plentiful  :  this  will  not 
do  for  a  Regiment,  the  water  is  salt  and  scarce. 

Paniala,  5m.  8/.  —  At  5  p.  m.  rode  on  to  Paniala;  here  water 
had  been  drawn  from  a  deep  well  (108  feet  deep)  and  two  large 

*  From  royal,  and  a  body  of  men.  This  term  appears  to  be 

applied  in  Sinde  to  persons  employed  as  stewards,  or  servants  of  the  chiefs, 
who  are  the  offspring  of  their  domestic  slaves. —  S. 
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mud  cisterns  filled.  Grass  also  had  been  procured  ;  no  village ;  the  wells 
are  singularly  constructed  with  wood  and  are  very  narrow,  3\  feet 
in  diameter,  the  labour  and  danger  of  constructing  them  is  great. 
The  cost  is  also  no  trifle,  from  700  to  800  Rupees.  The  water  is 
drawn  by  buffaloes.  We  hear  favourable  reports  of  the  road  ;  water 
is  what  we  most  require,  having  our  supplies;  and  where  there  is  only 
one  loell  at  each  halting  place,  it  behoves  us  to  be  cautious  in  ascer¬ 
taining  how  much  water  it  holds  prevous  to  bringing  the  corps  there. 
The  road  is  a  mere  sheep  track,  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  follow  without  a  guide. 

Goriar ,  Tuesday,  22 d.  6m.  6f.  —  A  few  huts ;  one  well.  Road 
and  country  precisely  similar  to  that  passed  yesterday.  This  well  is 
168  feet  deep,  and  seems  to  be  considered  a  superior  one.  Our 
Sindian  friend  the  Dost  exclaimed  “  there’s  a  well,  is  it  not  superb? 
look  at  the  water!  Ha,  you  Kham  khan  is  the  water  sweet”  ?  — 
Excellent  (replied  his  attendant)  sweet,  delicious  !  The  said  ‘  de¬ 
licious’  water  could  only  be  justly  compared  to  a  chalybeate, 
if  any  thing,  a  little  more  nauseous  :  —  however  every  thing  in 
this  world  is  to  be  judged  of  by  comparison  ! 

It  will  be  seen  that  with  only  one  well  at  each  halting  place,  this 
is  rather  a  dangerous  road.  Suppose  when  we  have  advanced  30  or 
40  miles  into  the  Thurr  the  wells  we  have  passed  were  to  be  co¬ 
vered  up  —  and  those  in  advance  similarly  disposed  of !  We  should 
be  in  a  nice  trap.  So  careful  we  have  been  however,  that  we 
should  be  able  to  discover  the  places,  and  the  water.  It  appears  to 
me  that  notwithstanding  the  delicious  water  which  the  people  of 
this  part  of  the  country  drink,  they  are  a  remarkably  fine  race ; 
healthy  and  strong,  frank,  and  manly  ;  I  know  nothing  I  should  like 
better  than  to  organize  a  body  of  these  people  as  irregulars. 

Tariana ,  23rd.  Wednesday ,  8m.  If.  —  Road  to-day  not  so  heavy 
as  usual ;  grass  more  abundant ;  the  country  populous  in  one 
sense,  i.  e.  colonies  of  rats  (the  jerboa  I  believe)  have  undermin¬ 
ed  every  hill,  and  the  earth  looks  in  many  places  like  a  gigantic 
sponge,  rendering  the  footing  unsafe.  The  water  here  is  a 
little  better  ;  there  is  a  small  tank  of  rain  water  three  miles  east 
from  whence  we  have  been  regaled  with  a  supply  for  drinking. 
Tariana  merely  a  few  huts  belonging  to  a  Syud,  who  like  all  those 
of  his  class  gave  himself  great  airs  and  tried  to  be  as  disagreeable  as 
possible,  although  he  was  paid  fqr  having  the  water  drawn,  as  indeed 
we  have  done  at  each  place. 

Rajoora ,  Thursday  24 th  10m.  6f.  —  Road  narrow.  Indian  file 
the  order  of  march.  Numerous  bushes  and  sand  hills  ;  the  same 
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country  road  and  soil,  in  fact  the  Thurr*  par  excellence.  The 
men  bear  it  all  cheerfully,  toil  up  the  sand  hills  and  run  laugh¬ 
ing  down  the  other  side.  Here  we  found  a  small  pond  of  water, 
a  most  acceptable  treat,  to  the  men  in  particular  ;  the  village  is 
similar  to  the  others  passed,  a  few  huts  inhabited  by  Charuns,  Raj¬ 
poots  and  one  or  two  Bheels.  There  is  one  well  at  the  village 
242  feet  deep.  From  hence  we  dispatched  a  guide  to  go  direct  to 
Pedjriari,  and  to  send  a  report.  The  inhabitants  hinted  that  their 
love  for  their  Sindian  masters,  is  not  very  ardent  :  —  I  begin  to 
suspect  that  some  late  taxes  imposed  on  them  have  caused  this  dis¬ 
gust ;  the  valleys  produce  good  crops  of  Badjri  in  a  fair  season, 
and,  with  milk  and  ghee, the  people  contrive  to  get  fat  ;  disease  is 
rare  amongst  them  —  and  there  are  many  old  men. 

Cheyha ,  Friday ,  25 th  Sept.  13 m.  If. —  This  is  merely  a  tank 
supplied  by  late  rains.  It  will  last  perhaps  three  weeks.  There  are 
a  few  people  here  with  cattle.  They  say  when  the  water  is  expended 
they  will  go  to  Khoodre  Shahghur,  about  eight  coss  east.  The  tanks 
between  this  and  Omercote,  are  said  to  be  full  of  water.  Road  and 
features  of  this  country  the  same  as  usual. 

Ckachera ,  Saturday ,  2 Qth  Septr.  7m.  of  —  The  direction  to¬ 
day  due  west.  Query,  have  we  been  brought  a  detour  to  increase  the 
difficulties?  I  sometimes  think  so —  but  then,  the  road  that  Dost 
Mahomed  came  is  still  more  easterly  than  this,  and  he  says,  he  prefers 
taking  us  by  a  road  he  has  seen *  to  one  he  has  only  heard  of ;  it  is 
perhaps  true,  his  general  good  conduct  and  correctness  in  every 
thing  are  in  favour  of  the  supposition. 

We  at  once  observed  here,  that  hitherto  we  have  followed  the 
same  direction  as  the  sand  hills,  and  that  like  the  waves  of  the  sea 
they  run  in  parallel  lines  from  north  to  south  generally.  We  now 
cross  them  over  one  and  up  another.  They  say  there  are  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  between  this  and  Omercote.  Those  passed  to-day 
were  higher  and  more  difficult  than  any  we  have  met  with.  Rain 
seems  to  have  fallen  plentifully,  for  the  jungle  grass  is  much  more 
abundant  during  the  last  two  marches. 

My  expectations  of  seeing  a  “  Shehr”  or  city  have  not  been  fulfil- 
ed.  I  certainly  did  anticipate  seeing  a  respectable  village.  The  place 
however  consists  of  two  or  three  detached  patches  of  conical  huts, 
gigantic  beehives ;  one  or  two  mud  edifices :  but  grain  is  plentiful, 
and  I  am  assured  generally  is  so  :  the  water  is  also  better  and  more 
abundant.  A  tank  which  will  last  two  months  and  ten  wells  near  it, 

u / 

*  From  Arab  ;  a  hillock  or  heap  of  sand.  In  the  Persian  works  on 
Sinde,  J V  is  the  term  applied  to  this  tract.  —  S. 
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all  fresh  now,  though  not  always  so  they  tell  me.  The  wells  are 
near  two  large  neem  trees.  There  are  six  others  in  different  points 
below  the  huts.  The  people  say  they  have  not  had  such  a  heavy 
rain  for  the  last  twenty  years  as  has  fallen  this  year. 

I  confess  I  like  the  appearance  of  these  men  and  their  free  man-* 
ners,  and  should  enjoy  nothing  more  than  having  a  body  of  them  un¬ 
der  me,  with  whom  I  would  undertake  to  guard  the  posts  now  held  at 
Balmeer  and  Kusba  and  the  line  of  country  from  Jaysulmeer  ( if  re¬ 
quisite  )  to  Cutch;  t.hey  have  some  good  horses  and  mares  amongst 
them,  and  camels  also  ;  the  regular  monthly  pay,  and  security  with 
which  they  would  live,  is  an  inducement  which  I  feel  assured  would 
tempt  them  ;  they  would  require  careful  treatment  at  first  and  some 
tact. 

By  meridian  observation,  this  place  is  in  Lat.  25°  11'  30" ;  but,  I 
am  doubtful  if  quite  correct. 

Sunday.  —  Halt  at  Chachera  ;  gained  much  information  respect¬ 
ing  the  Thurr  and  its  inhabitants.  They  are  a  fine  race  and  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  manners  remind  me  of  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Scripture. 
The  women  I  have  not  seen  any  peculiarity  about,  nor,  indeed,  are 
many  visible. 

j Banda  Tulao,  Monday ,  %8th  Sept.  13/72 .  4 f. — ‘Road  to-day  hea¬ 
vier  than  usual.  Crossed  six  high  sand  hills  and  several  small  ones: 
appearance  of  the  country  improved  ;  villages  appear  of  a  better 
description  ;  rain  has  abundantly  fa  Hen ;  but  this  tank  will  not  last 
more  than  one  month.  No  villages  here. 

IMhodurra,  Tuesday ,  29*^  Sept.  10?w.  If. —  This  was  a  hard 
day’s  march.  Crossed  nineteen  sand  hills,  some  of  great  height ; 
no  road  for  guns;  the  cattle  would  be  destroyed  by  such  a  conti¬ 
nued  pull  as  this  would  be  ;  no  village  ;  jungle  and  grass  in  abun¬ 
dance ;  passed  two  very  respectable  looking  villages,  for  the  Thurr. 

Niunar,  Wednesday ,  30*7*  Sept.  5rn.  If.  — •  Road  very  heavy  ;  four¬ 
teen  sand  hills  crossed  ;  this  also  is  merely  a  tank.  The  Dost  says 
our  good  fortune  is  remarkable,  as  it  is  not  usual  for  these  tanks  to 
be  so  well  supplied  ;  water  clear  and  good,  will  last  two  months; 
country  as  before,  sand  hills,  jungle,  and  grass  ;  observed  several 
fields  of  magnificent  bajree  which  shows  that  in  a  good  year  grain 
is  plentiful. 

Omercote ,  Oct.  1840. -—First  part  of  the  road  heavy;  re¬ 

mainder  hard  ;  soil  more  gravelly  ;  the  approach  to  Omercote  is  sin¬ 
gular  ;  the  sand  hills  gradually  become  larger,  I  mean  broader,  and 
lose  their  arid  appearance ;  the  valleys  cultivated.  At  length  Omer¬ 
cote  appears.  With  so  vast  a  desert  around  it,  the  place  has  an  in- 


significant  appearance.  It  is  situated  to  the  west  of‘  a  large  strag¬ 
gling  village  of  mud  houses.  Like  all  those  in  Sinde,  it  is  of  a  re¬ 
gular  figure,  three  hundred  and  twenty  yards  long,  by  three  hundred 
broad,  with  bastions  at  the  four  corners,  and  a  couple  of  stones  to 
defend  the  entrance,  in  front  of  which  is  a  breast  work.  A  cavalier  or 
large  tower  stands  in  the  centre,  and  is,  I  think,  connected  with  the 
gateway,  the  walls  about  twenty-four  feet  high.  The  whole  excepting 
the  two  bastions  near  the  gate-way,  is  of  pukka  brick,  daubed  over 
with  mud.  The  place  is  more  remarkable  as  being  the  birth  place  *  of 
the  emperor  Acbar,  than  for  its  strength  as  a  fortification  ;  here  again 
my  old  Spanish  proverb  would  stand  good  ;  it  is  a  strong  place  by 
comparison  and  a  rich  town  also.  Supplies  abundant ;  the  whole 
or  greater  part  of  the  population  being  Hindu  traders.  Had  I  been 
alone,  I  should  have  procured  every  information  from  the  people  and 
found  the  extent  of  their  trade,  but  with  a  force  they  are  averse  to 
giving  information;  one  hundred  and  fifty  sepoys,  Belooches,  occupy 
the  fort.  Water  from  a  deep  tank  called  Samba  lasts  all  the  year 
round.  By  observation  I  make  Omercote  in  25°  19'  00".  I  may 
be  wrrong,  as  a  pocket  sextant  and  false  horizon  are  not  easy  instru¬ 
ments  to  use  for  such  observations  ;  the  sextant  with  stand  tvould 
have  given  me  a  true  observation,  but  I  have  not  one. 

Gholam  Nubbec  jo  Gote,  Monday ,  5th  Oct.  1840.  19m.  5 f. 
TV.  32  N.  —  Marched  to  this  village  to-day  expecting  to  have 
found  it  about  fourteen  miles  distant;  passed  on  the  road  a  few  huts 
called  Sahib  keThurr;  road  level  and  covered  with  jungle,  skirting 
the  Thurr,  the  sand  hills  of  tvhich  are  visible  all  the  way  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  on  the  right.  From  Sahib  ke  Thurr  the  road  is 
more  sandy  ;  the  jungle,  tamarisk  and  kureel. 

Gholam  Nubbee  jo  Gote  is  an  enam  belonging  to  a  Syud  by  name 
Moortuza  Ali  Khan.  We  found  the  people  very  civil  and  obliging, 
and  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  man,  named  Peer  Khan  or  Peeroo, 
who  gave  me  much  information.  This  man  had  been  to  Balmeer 
and  knew  Captain  Malet,  whose  kindness  to  him  induced  Peeroo  to 
give  me  information  on  many  points.  The  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
conciliating  strangers  is  thus  very  apparent.  A  cossid  on  a  camel  start¬ 
ed  from  this  some  days  ago  for  Balmeer  to  Captain  Malet,  having 
been  sent  to  examine  the  road.  The  heaviest  rain  ever  remembered 
fell  between  Sinde  and  Balmeer  about  the  13th  of  September;  most 
of  the  tanks  have  burst  their  banks,  and  the  whole  country  is  said 

*  In  Ferishta,  read  the  accounts  of  Humayoon's  retreat  in  an  awful  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  danger  of  the  Thurr.  E.  P.  D. 
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io  have  been  inundated  ;  this  will  prove  most  favorable  for  parties 
crossing  the  desert,  should  it  be  requisite  to  send  any  :  supplies  are 
procurable  as  far  as  this  village,  and  water  is  abundant  from  wells 
in  the  bed  of  the  Nara,  and  a  dund  or  sheet  of  water  two  coss  N.  E.  of 
the  place.  I  find  these  dunds  are  said  to  continue  all  the  way  to  Suk- 
ker,  or  rather  Roree.  The  march  to-day  was  across  a  country  where 
water  is  scarce  except  at  the  place  called  Sahib  ke  Thurr,  which  is 
in  the  bed  of  the  Nara  river  also,  and  there  is  abundance  of  water 
always  found  in  it  by  digging  ten  or  twelve,  in  some  places,  four 
or  five,  feet. 

Tuesday ,  Qth  Oct.  1840.  • — We  were  obliged  to  halt  here  this  day, 
as  we  could  not  gain  proper  intelligence  of  our  road.  Two  people 
from  Meer  Sher  Mahomed  came  to  assist  us,  but  beyond  being  civil, 
and  sending  us  some  milk  and  fish,  they  were  of  no  use ;  indeed  they 
seemed  to  be  jealous  of  Dost  Mahomed,  and  he  evidently  wished 
to  make  us  understand  that  they  were  very  inferior  to  himself.  After 
much  trouble  and  enquiry  (  and  no  one  who  has  not  attempted  to  ob¬ 
tain  information  in  Sinde  can  understand  how  difficult  it  is  )  we 
at  length  decided  on  following  the  Nara  to  Kepra,  where  I  knew 
we  could,  if  we  found  ourselves  deceived,  cut  across  to  the  route 
followed  by  Lieut.  Curtis,  or  my  former  one  via  Halla.  The  inter¬ 
mediate  stage  Diliar  being  reported  as  deserted,  it  became  requisite 
to  make  one  march,  having  taken  the  precaution  to  send  on  the  se¬ 
cond  guide  for  information,  and  received  a  favorable  report. 

Kepra  Wednesday ,  7th  Oct.  24m.  N.  30  W.  —  We  started  at  sun¬ 
set,  and  reached  Kepra  at  about  half  past  six  a.  m.  The  whole  road 
was  through  jungle,  on  some  places  most,  dense,  chiefly  tamarisk. 
Passed  Bit-ki-bit  a  small  village  ;  halted  at  Deliar,  for  two  hours, 
where  we  found  good  water,  and  then  came  to  this  village.  The 
country  belonging  to  Meer  Sher  Mahomed,  ends  three  coss  north  of 
Gholam  Nubbee  jo  Gote.  Procured  a  guide  from  Peer  Buxsh,  who 
led  us  by  a  good  road,  making  a  sweep  to  avoid  the  village  of 
some  Belochees,  who  were  said  to  be  very  warlike,  but  whose  fears, 
if  I  mistake  not,  were  greater  than  their  courage.  We  expected 
to  have  met  a  vakeel  or  agent  of  Meer  Soobdar’s  here,  being 
in  his  territories,  but  found  none.  The  chief  man  of  the  village 
was  conciliated  by  promises,  and  agreed  on  being  paid  four  rupees 
a  day  to  accompany  us  with  some  of  his  men  to  the  limit  of  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  lands.  This  I  was  glad  to  do,  as  Mukdoom  Dost  Mahomed 
the  Mehmandar  from  Meer  Noor  Mahomed,  assured  us  his  autho¬ 
rity  was  no  longer  of  any  value,  being  out  of  the  district  of  his 
master.  This  we  found  to  be  the  case,  and  in  consequence  gladly 
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closed  with  Meer  Khan.  With  much  trouble  and  labour  we  con¬ 
nected  the  information  received  from  upwards  of  a  dozen  differ¬ 
ent  people,  and  determined  on  making  our  route  via  the  Nara,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  I  may  appear  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  difficulties  experienced 
in  gaining  information,  but  either  from  unwillingness,  or  ignorance, 
no  two  accounts  coincided.  Even  Meer  Khan  himself  seemed  to  know 
little  respecting  the  road,  and  the  Dost  invariably  said  “  he  knew 
nothing  beyond  Omercote.  ” 

Our  camp  was  in  the  bed  of  the  Nara,  here  running  in  several 
different  branches  in  which  there  are  wells.  Each  branch  was  about 
two  furlongs  broad  ;  water  very  good,  and  plentiful,  after  having 
paid  for  cleaning  out  the  wells,  which  I  find  must  be  done  at  each 
march. 

Thursday ,  Sth  Oct.  —  Halted  at  Kepra.  This  day  sent  Hunwunt 
Rao  the  guide  in  advance  to  examine  and  report  on  the  next  stage,  to 
have  the  wells  cleaned,  &c.  I  paid  four  rupees  here  for  having 
this  done  and  water  drawn ;  these  expenses  are  absolutely  requisite. 
We  were  also  compelled  to  pay  the  guides  better  than  in  India, 
for  were  the  path  mistaken,  the  camels  might  be  lost  or  stolen  per¬ 
haps. 

Jeemawarie ,  Friday ,  9th  Oct.  12 m.  2 f.  N.  48  W.  —  The  road  to¬ 
day  at  first  lay  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  ran  west,  to  avoid  the 
dense  jungle  of  tamarisk  on  the  banks.  After  which  we  turned  more 
northerly,  and  pursuing  a  good  foot  path  reached  our  ground. 
Supplies  were  procured  here,  but  were  expensive.  The  place  be¬ 
longs  to  a  Faquir,  who  was  very  civil.  A  dund  one  coss  long,  two 
hundred  yards  broad,  four  coss  N.  N.  E.  Paid  for  drawing  water 
from  wells  two  rupees. 

Syud  Bukar  or  Bulcarie,  Saturday ,  10 th  Oct.  12 m.  If.  N.  28 
TV. —  Arrived  here  this  morning;  road  good,  except  atone  place 
near  Meeta  Khan  ke  Dera,  at  a  crossing  of  a  small  nala,  part  of 
the  Nara.  The  village  is  small,  and  although  the  wells  were  clean¬ 
ed  out,  they  soon  dried  up.  There  were  however  may  of  them  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  in  which  we  were  pitched  ; 
I  may  here  remark  that  up  to  this,  the  bed  of  the  Nara  is  hard  and 
covered  with  grass,  more  resembling  a  dried  up  water  course  than 
a  river  ;  grass  is  said  to  be  scarce,  but  we  found  no  difficulty  in 
getting  it  by  grass  cutters  :  kurbee  is  sold  in  the  villages.  If 
any  difficulty  is  experienced  at  the  villages  for  want  of  water  for  the 
camels  or  horses,  they  can  always  be  sent  to  the  dunds,  at  ma¬ 
ny  of  which  the  water  is  brackish,  but  not  so  bad  as  that  on  the 
Thurr  ;  added  to  this  that  fresh  water  can  always  be  had  by  digging 
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snaall  pits  near  the  dunds.  Road  excellent  and  practicable  for  all  arms 
from  Omercote  to  this.  The  information  to-day  is  most  extraordi¬ 
nary,  and  can  scarcely  be  credited.  I  note  it  as  given  to  me  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity.  I  am  told  that  theNara  is  filled  every  two,  three, 
or  four  years,  that  then  it  overflows  its  banks,  and  forms  dunds,  i.  e. 
the  hollows  on  both  sides  are  filled  with  water,  and  remain  so; 
some  drying  up,  others  containing  water  at  all  times  and  seasons.  If 
however,  beyond  two  or  three  years  without  rain  or  a  fresh,  the  water 
becomes  salt,  but  that  then  if  pits  six  or  eight  inches  deep  are  dug  at 
the  edge  of  the  salt  water  lakes,  or  dunds,  fresh  water  is  found. 
Further,  that  in  many  places  in  the  bed  of  theNara  there  are  deep 
pools  called  koonds.  As  it  is  curious,  I  shall  give  here  a  copy  of 
a  sketch  made  by  a  Sinde  camel-man  for  a  small  consideration. 
He  says,  there  are  three  hundred  and  sixty  dunds  between  the  Indus 
and  Omercote.  Any  person  would  be  surprized  by  such  a  sketch, 
and  I  hardly  know  whether  to  credit  the  report  or  not. 

The  reports  received  of  next  stage  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nara 
are  unfavourable.  I  am  told  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  grass  and 
water  at  Metrao,  and  advised  to  go  to  Ubrow,  one  of  these  dunds, 
but  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nara. 

Ubrow ,  Sunday ,  11th  Oct.  1840.  7m.  N.  27  TV.  — Having  found 
by  sending  on  the  guide  that  the  above  report  was  correct,  march¬ 
ed  on  Ubrow  this  morning,  as  the  water  was  scarce  at  last  ground, 
and  our  supplies  will  hardly  last.  The  road  was  tolerably  good 
but  through  a  dense  jungle  the  whole  way,  and  very  difficult  to 
find.  Latterly  the  sand  was  so  heavy  and  sand  hills  so  numerous 
that  guns  could  not  well  be  brought  by  this  route.  We  are  now  in 
the  territory  of  Meer  Ali  Moorad  Khan,  youngest  son  of  Meer  Soh- 
rab,  pitched  on  the  bank  of  the  first  dund  we  have  seen  ;  the 
Sindian’s  report  is  true,  the  dund  water  is  salt,  but  beautifully 
clear.  Fresh  water  is  found  by  digging  near  the  dund  at  a  depth 
of  eight  inches.  This  place  is  a  valley  between  sand  hills,  one  mile 
one  furlong  long,  two  hundred  yards  broad,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  deep.  It  has  been  much  larger,  the  southern  end  having  dried 
and  being  ploughed  up,  but  I  am  told  that  three  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  dund  was  filled  from  the  Nara,  otherwise  it  would  not  be 
salt.  These  dunds  are  full  of  immense  fish,  and  the  ground  around 
them  cultivated.  Bajree  is  grown  and  a  short  fine  grass  is  abundant, 
which  when  dug  up  and  washed  the  cattle  eat,  and  thrive  on  it. 

Mukdoom  Dost  Mahomed  left  us  this  day.  Meer  Khan  behaves 
v<ery  well,  but  he  has  little  power  and  only  one  man  to  enforce  his 
demands  for  guides,  &c.  Indeed  these  latter  are  very  scarce,  there 
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being  merely  a  few  miserable  huts  here  and  there  in  the  jungle. 
We  are  confused  by  various  accounts  of  bad  roads,  bad  water,  no 
villages,  &,c.  and  cannot  tell  what  to  believe.  The  country  a  round 
looks  like  the  Thurr,  and  we  are  afraid  of  wetting  amongst  the  sand 
hills. 

We  crossed  the  bed  of  the  Nara  to-day.  It  was  the  most  wild 
looking  place,  deep  sand  blown  into  fantastic  shapes.  We  found 
it  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  broad,  and  crossed  it  one  mile  and 
two  furlongs  from  Ubrow.  We  sent  on  for  information  and  feel 
very  anxious;  there  are  so  many  people  to  provide  with  water,  and 
so  many  animals  to  feed,  that  the  responsibility  is  great.  The  wea¬ 
ther  has  become  much  hotter,  the  range  of  the  thermometer  beincr 
thirty  degrees,  from  seventy  to  one  hundred. 

D  cider  a  or  Dund-i- Khalifa,  Monday,  V2th  Oct.  N.  40  W.  — 
We  had  a  fearful  march  of  it  to-day  ;  the  guide  mistook  his  road 
and  led  us  through  valleys  in  which  the  jungle  was  so  thick,  that 
we  could  hardly  get  through  it,  and  over  steep  hills  of  sand,  which 
seemed  to  continue  for  ever.  After  an  hour  we  fell  in  with  the 
path  and  followed  rather  the  direction  we  knew  we  had  to  go,  until 
we  reached  the  entrance  to  the  sand  hills  enclosing  the  dund.  There 
was  so  little  appearance  of  water  being  near,  that  I  almost  dreaded 
the  guide  would  be  found  wrong,  but  he  proceeded  on  steadily  across 
the  Nara  bed  (  one  mile  broad,)  to  some  bushes  and  tamarisktrees 
in  a  deep  valley,  after  passing  which,  we  were  delighted  by  the  sight, 
of  our  tents.  The  men  were  delighted  with  a  another  fine  dund 
full  of  water,  and  plenty  of  short,  grass  near  it ;  we  halt  here  to¬ 
morrow  to  recruit  a  little,  and  to  ascertain  where  next  we  go.  I 
am  full  of  confidence  now,  having  been  satisfied  that  this  is  my 
river  i.  e.  the  Nara  described  by  me  in  1842  (  See  Journal  of 
Sinde  Mission  and  Memoirs  on  Sinde  )  the  existence  of  which 
was  doubted  by  so  many  ;  but  more  of  this  when  I  write  my  report. 

I  forgot  to  state  in  my  memo,  of  yesterday,  that  our  spirits  were 
by  no  means  raised  by  the  desertion  of  our  Sindian  camelman  with 
fifty  Sinde  camels ;  fortunately  those  belonging  to  Government  are 
available,  and  must  be  used  now.  One  thing  however,  I  now  dis¬ 
cover,  that  when  I  asked  formerly  if  there  was  water  in  the  Nara 
the  answer  was  that  in  the  dunds  there  was  “  Juja,”  (  i.  e.  abun¬ 
dance.  )  I  judged  of  the  river  therefore  as  of  the  Indus,  where  the 
dunds  are  canals,  and  had  no  idea  of  any  thing  so  remarkably  sin¬ 
gular  as  these  dunds  look  when  put  on  paper.  The  camels  and  bag¬ 
gage  came  by  a  very  tolerable  road,  as  did  the  guide  Essoo  who  sur¬ 
veyed  the  road.  Another  march  will  bring  me  on  ground  I  know 
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better  than  this.  I  am  consoled  by  one  fact,  i.  e.  that  as  long  as  we 
follow  the  river  we  shall  find  water  near  it,  and  be  advancing  on  our 
course,  and  with  our  provisions  that  are  well  guarded,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  fear.  There  are  scarcely  any  inhabitants  in  the  country,  and 
all  those  we  have  met  are  most  civil.  I  believe  money  has  a  stronger 
effect  on  the  Sindians  and  Belochees  than  on  many  people  ;  they 
seem  as  if  they  never  got  any,  and  are  miserable  creatures. 

Tuesday ,  13 th  Oct.  1840.  —  Halted  at  Dadera.  Meer  Khan  here 
informed  me  he  could  go  no  farther,  as  Meer  Ali  Moorad’s  people 
would  not  obey  him.  1  was  prepared  for  this,  Hunwuntrao  having 
warned  me  the  day  before  of  the  fact.  I  determined  therefore  to 
try  my  hand  at  catching  the  first  Belochee  I  could  find.  To  my  no 
small  delight  I  perceived  at  a  distance  an  individual  dressed  in  a 
yellow  green  ungrika,  blue  pantaloons  and  dirty  red  cap.  I  accord¬ 
ingly  advanced  in  the  most  affectionate  way,  and  showered  down 
on  his  head  all  the  Sindian  compliments  X  could  remember,  af¬ 
ter  the  fashion  of  the  country,  and  having  talked  about  all  my 
former  acquaintances  at  Khyrpoor,  soon  had  the  gratification  of 
finding  that  I  had  inspired*  him  with  confidence,  that  his  title  was 
Gool  Mahomed,,  and  what  was  better,  that  he  was  my  man  to  Roree 
for  three  rupees  a  day.  I  discovered  also  that  there  was  a  Belochee 
town  called  Tagocha  one  coss  off,  where  resided  a  petty  Officer  of 
of  Meer  Ali  Moorad’s,  and  that  his  name  was  Allah  Buxsh.  I  laid  a 
plan  for  securing  his  attentions,  and  in  the  mean  time,  despatched 
Gool  Mahomed  with  Hunwuntrao  on  the  camel  of  the  former  to 
seek  out  the  next  ground.  I  now  felt  more  secure,  and  having  called 
the  Moonshee,  directed  him  to  write  a  fine  Persian  letter  to  Allah 
Buxsh  expressive  of  the  great  friendship  which  existed  between 
Meer  Ali  Moorad  and  myself.  This  I  despatched  by  the  Moonshee 
and  Meer  Khan,  the  former  to  read  the  letter  (as  Allah  Buxsh  being 
a  Belochee  and  warrior  was  above  the  vulgarity  of  being  able  to 
read  himself,)  and  the  latter  to  give  such  an  account  of  our  gene¬ 
rosity  and  justice,  as  would,  I  hoped,  seduce  the  Buxsh  into  my  ser¬ 
vice.  At  night  the  Moonshee  returned  to  say,  the  Belochee  would 
wait  on  me  next  day.  This  he  accordingly  did,  and  I  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  persuading  him  to  accept  four  rupees  a  day  and  his  food  for 
his  services ;  with  four  of  his  sepoys,  to  escort  us  to  Roree.  Here 
I  consider  our  troubles  end.  .>• 

By  a  series  of  double  .and  single  observations  of  the  sun  I  make 
the  latitude  of  Dadera  26°  2'  00". 

Phoogan-garra  Koond ,  Wednesday ,  1 4th  Oct.  13 m.  3 f.  N.  36. 

W.  The  road  to-day  was  better  than  that  traversed  yesterday,  but 


still  desert  and  jungle,  with  high  sand  lulls  to  cross  occasionally  ; 
tpassed  Dade  shehr  of  Tagocha,  about  29  miserable  huts  with  a  fine 
piece  of  water  near.  This  halting  place  with  the  extraordinary  name 
is  merely  a  pool  of  water  in  the  bed  of  the  Nara;  no  village.  Our 
troubles  are  by  no  means  over,  nor  are  they  likely  to  end  until  we 
reach  Sukker.  We  have  many  different  accounts  of  the  road  and 
its  difficulties.  I  do  not  apprehend  any  injury  from  the  inhabitants, 
but  what  is  to  be  done  if  after  advancing  in  this  fearful  desert,  water 
fails  and  we  have  to  retrace  our  steps;  a  halt  is  not  advisable  as  the 
provisions  will  be  expended  ;  and  so  we  must  trust  in  Providence  and 
our  own  ingenuity. 

I  find  the  road  via  Mitrao,  Sumatu,  Suckrow,  &c.  is  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  Koorid  or  khoomb,  means  a  pool  of  water  in  the 
riverbed;  dund  or  dhundh  is  a  lake  between  sand  hills.  We.  have 
fortunately  just  met  a  Hindoo  who  assures  11s  he  came  from  Roree 
only  eight  days  ago  by  Mitrao.  I  have  engaged  him  to  conduct  the 
guide  Hunwuntrao  on  in  advance,  and  hired  a  tattoo  from  one  of  the 
camp  followers  for  the  guide. 

We  passed  several  dunds  on  our  right  to-day.  One  was  very  offen¬ 
sive  and  attracted  my  attention,  although  ©ut  of  sight.  I  find  it  is  called 
Kharifi*  and  produces  the  earth  of  that  name,  (query  fuller’s  earth,) 

used  to  dye  and  clean  cloth  :  it  is  sent  in  great  quantities  to  Sinde^ 
and  sells  for  two  rupees  a  maund. 

By  observation  at  midday,  we  are  m  lat.  26°  12'  28."  Since 
the  arrival  of  Allah  Buxsh,  Gool  Mahomed  has  refused  to  go  on,  so  we 
have  paid  him  three  rupees  and  discharged  him.  Allah  Buxsh  is  to 
get  iour  rupees  a  day,  and  food  for  his  men ;  the}'  are  all  mounted. 

Keyvarric ,  Thursday,  1 5th  Oct.  10m.  2f.  N.  12  W.  —  By  the 
advice  of  our  new  friend  the  Hindu,  we  moved  ©n  Keyvarrie  this 
morning.  This  is  merely  a  pool  of  water  in  the  bed  of  the  river; 
;no  village,  but  one  or  two  Banians  have  been  attracted  by  our  wealth, 
and  followed  us  with  a  small  quantity  of  gram  for  sale.  We  had  to 
cross  the  river  one  mile  broad;  the  bed  dry,  but  filled  with  low 
sand  hills  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  ;  here  and  there  immense  long 
islands  where  the  water  has  passed  with  force. 

I  find  that  the  best  road,  when  there  is  water  and  grass,  is  by  Mitrao; 
the  latter  part  of  the  road  to-day  was  distinguishable  as  a  foot  path 
and  not  bad  ;  the  rest  heavy  sand.  Each  day  convinces  me  that  my 
former  report  of  the  Nara  river  was  correct ;  the  guide  to-day  tells 

*  fffTT  Any  saline  substance  -  the  above  is  probably  an  impure  carbonate 
of  soda.  — •  8. 


me,  that  nine  years  ago  the  Nara  river  was  full  from  bank  to 
bank,  nearly  two  coss  here,  from  the  hills  on  each  side.  Lieut  Creed 
mentions  that  Oodur  ka  kilah  was  destroyed  by  the  inundations  that 
year.  It  was  the  year  following  I  was  in  Sinde,  Feb.  1832,  and  then 
there  was  water  in  the  Nara.  Met  a  cossid  to-day  five  days  from  Roree* 
Re  said  he  had  travelled  by  night  chiefly,  and  that  the  distance  was 
50  pukka  coss.  He  mentions  that  he  had  heard  at  Sukkur  that  Dost 
Mohamed  had  been  killed,  and  the  Murree  Belochee  dispersed ; 
abundance  of  water  and  grass  here.  A  mean  of  three  observations 
gives  the  latitude  26°  23'  33"  or  about  78J  miles  from  Bukkur  in  a 
direct  line.  I  begin  to  feel  more  and  more  certain  of  success  attend, 
ing  our  journey  ;  the  men  are  cheerful  and  happy,  and  enjoy  the 
fine  large  sheets  of  water.  I  very  much  fear,  however,  we  must  put 
them  on  short  allowance  of  rations  for  two  or  three  days. 

Marrija ,  Friday ,  1 6th  Oct.  18 m.  2 f.  N. —  Marched  over  a  very- 
heavy  road  to  day  to  this  place  which  is  a  dund,  the  last  of  five  on  the 
road  ;  see  Survey.  We  must  have  made  a  long  march  either  to-day  or 
tomorrow,  and  it  is  best  to  advance;  road  very  heavy;  passed  several 
branches  of  the  Nara  dry  called  “  Sangues.”  Lat.  by  double  obser¬ 
vations  26°  41'  23"  which  leaves  us  somehow  about  60  miles  from 
Bukkur  in  Lat.  27°  40°.  No  village. 

Katur,  Saturday ,  17 th  Oct.  1840.  14 m.  N.  — Road  sandy  and  hea¬ 
vy,  still  a  desert  with  jungle,  a  pool  of  fresh  water  in  the  river  ;  and  a 
few  huts  half  a  coss  west ;  no  supplies,  but  what  we  bring  with  us. 
Two  friendly  Banians  have  brought  some  grain  from  a  Belochee  vil¬ 
lage,  three  coss  off.  I  long  to  get  over  the  next  march,  but  we  halt 
here  tomorrow  being  Sunday.  The  camels  and  people  are  also 
very  tired. 

Sunday,  18 th  Oct.  Halted  at  Katur. 

Phariaro ,  Monday,  19 th  Oct.  16m.  If.  N. — Reached  our 
ground  pretty  early,  the  last  four  miles  over  heavy  sand  ;  traversed  an 
extensive  jungle,  but  the  country  is  more  open  than  usual ;  passed  two 
tolerable  villages,  Sorah  and  Chonki  :  halting  place  to-day  uvo  miles 
east  of  village,  which  is  a  pukka  one  of  forty  houses,  and  has  fifteen 
shops.  We  are  encamped  on  the  edge  of  the  Nara  which  has  water 
in  deep  pools  ;  it  is  quite  fresh,  having  come  from  the  Indus  last  July, 
when  there  was  a  slight  fresh.  Heard  firing  on  the  road  :  it  must  be 
at  Beeja  kakote,  Meer  Ali  Morad’s  fort,  but  the  sound  I  thought  too 
regular  and  continued  for  Sindian’s;  it  cannot  however  be  at  Suk¬ 
kur  as  it  sounded  about  twenty  four  miles  off,  which  Beeja  is. 
Lat.  by  double  observations 27°  4'  44".  By  single  at  noon  27°  5H4." 

Guggera,  Tuesday t  2C )th  Oct.  14 m.  N.  • — The  road  to-day 


was  though  dense  jungle  ;  the  path  scarcely  visible,  but  the  soil  was 
hard,  and  we  arrived  in  good  time.  This  is  another  encampment  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nara  which  is  now  a  river  with  plenty  ol 
water  in  it;  we  crossed  it  twice.  Heard  to-day  from  a  Syud  that  a 
“  great  Sahib  had  been  to  see  Meer  Ali  Moorad  yesterday,  and  that 
the  tiring  yesterday  was  the  salute  ;  the  great  Sahib  having  guns 
and  a  fouj  (  army  )  with  him.  ”  Merely  a  few  huts  ;  tomorrow  we 
march  to  Tremore  and  next  day  to  Roree.  Latitude  by  meridian 
observation  *27°  18'  08"  which  is  correct. 

Tremore ,  Wednesday ,  21s*  Oct.  1840.  1 4m.  5/.  N.  —  Left  our  last 
ground  at  2  a.  m.  and  arrived  here  at  \  past  7 ;  road  at  first  through 
dense  jungle  ;  then  cross  the  low  range  of  hills,  from  whence  to  this 
village  over  a  cultivated  plain.  Yesterday  evening  we  had  a  specimen 
of  what  the  people  would  have  done  had  we  not  taken  the  precau¬ 
tion  of  having  an  officer  of  the  Government  with  us.Having  discharg¬ 
ed  Allah  Buxsh,  and  sent  notice  of  our  being  here  to  Wuzzeer  Fut- 
teh  Mahomed  Khan  Goree,  we  did  not  anticipate  any  trouble  in  pro¬ 
curing  four  or  five  guides.  However,  when  they  were  sent  for,  a 
Belochee  in  the  village  refused  to  give  them,  as,  he  said,  we  had  no 
right  to  march  on  this  side  the  Indus.  The  man  behaved  most  inso¬ 
lently,  drew  his  sword  half  from  the  scabbard  and  said  he  would 
cut  down  the  2d  guide,  Essoo,  if  he  came  near  him.  When  this 
was  reported  we  sent  to  say,  that  we  should  halt  until  the  Ameer’s 
officers  arrived.  In  the  mean  time  an  officer  of  some  consequence 
happening  to  pass  and  overhear  the  business,  came  at  once  and 
offered  us  all  assistance ;  this  was  gladly  accepted,  and  he  conducted 
us  here,  promising  us  four  or  five  guides.  On  reaching  this  village 
I  found  two  respectable  officers  from  the  Khyrpoor  durbar  ready 
to  receive  us  with  a  most  friendly  letter  from  the  Wuzzeer,  telling 
us  that  officers  had  been  sent  on  the  Nowsliare  road,  fifteen  days 
ago  to  meet  us. 

It  is  now  only  fourteen  miles  to  Roree,  where  we  proceed  this 
evening.  The  conduct  of  the  men  has  been  most  praiseworthy.  Not 
one  complaint  has  been  made  in  Sinde.  They  marched  actively 
and  cheerfully  through  the  most  difficult  country  I  have  ever  seen 
(  not  the  less  so  from  being  totally  unknown  to  them  )  at  a  rate  of 
nine  miles  per  day  for  56  days,  halts  included,  or,  deducting  twen¬ 
ty  halts,  at  fourteen  miles  per  day  :  part  of  this  hard  work  on  half 
rations. 

Report.  —  The  portion  of  Sinde  to  be  reported  on  extends  from 
Lat.  north  27°  42'  00"  to  25°  IT  00"  in  which  latter  parallel  1 
make  Omeicote  ;  and  longitude  69°  to  near  70°  degrees  East.  The 
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journal  will  shew  each  day’s  progress  :  this  report  is  intended  to 
contain  a  general  description  of  the  country. 

Nava  River.  —  1  find  in  my  journal  of  the  25th  February,  1832, 
dated  Kotree,  the  first  notice  of  there  being  a  branch  of  the  Indus 
of  this  name  :  my  subsequent  enquiries  led  me  to  believe  the  report 
correct,  and  the  river  being  represented  as  full  of  water,  with  many 
bunds,  I  inserted  it  in  my  map  of  the  Sinde  river.  [See  the  memoir 
on  Sinde  sent  to  Government  in  1832.  ]  I  now  find  the  reason  of 
the  report  respecting  the  abundance  of  water  to  have  been,  that 
in  1831  the  Nara  was  filled  from  sand  hill  to  sand  hill  on  each 
side;  this  would  give  a  breadth  of  three  miles  inundated  that  year, 
and  in  February  1832,  there  would  have  been  a  great  quantity  of 
water  in  the  dunds  and  koonds,  in  the  river.  This  I  have  heard 
from  many  natives  on  the  road,  chielly  the  guides.  It  is  also  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  remark  in  Lieutenant  Creed’s  route,  where  he  says, 
speaking  of  Oodur,  “  The  fort  was  destroyed  by  a  flood  nine  years 
ago,  a  small  mound  with  trees  is  all  that  remains  of  it.”  That  officer 
crossed  the  Nara  and  describes  it  much  as  I  did  in  1832.  In 
that  year  I  obtained  routes  along  the  river,  but  as  many  were  so 
positive  that  the  river  did  not  exist,  I  did  not  give  them,  and  un¬ 
fortunately  have  not  brought  them  with  me  on  this  march. 

Course  of  Nara  River.  —  The  Nara  River  leaves  the  Indus  twelve 
coss  above  Roree.  It  runs  down  to  the  Arrore  bund,  which  ob* 
siructs  the  waters,  and  thereby  causes  the  bed  to  be  dry,  except 
during  the  period  that  the  Indus  rises,  on  which  occasions,  and 
during  an  unusuai  flood,  the  river  is  filled  from  the  Indus  to  near 
Omercote,  and  from  thence  by  Nabbeseer  to  Roarra-ka-bazar,  ex¬ 
tending  its  waters  on  each  side,  so  that  the  dunds  are  filled.  This 
will  be  better  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  Survey,  where,  from 
the  breadth  of  the  river  bed,  in  many  places  one  and  quarter  miles, 
it  will  be  seen  whether  or  not  this  branch  of  the  Indus  deserves  the 
name  of  a  river. 

Dunds.  —  Between  the  Indus  and  Omercote  there  are  no  less 
than  3(10  dunds,  most  of  which  always  contain  water,  if  the  inunda¬ 
tions  have  been  extensive.  Each  year  they  are  replenished,  but  if 
the  inundations  do  not  occur  for  two  or  three  years,  still  the  water  re¬ 
mains  in  the  dunds,  but  becomes  brackish.  On  digging  small  pits 
near  the  edge  of  the  salt  water,  fresh  water  is  procured  ;  this  may 
appear  singular,  but  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way  :  —  the  soil 
of  Sinde  is  all  saline ;  water  thrown  on  any  part  of  it  will,  after  a  few 
days,  evaporate,  and  salt  is  formed.  Thus  as  the  dunds  dry  up,  the 
edges  produce  the  salt,  and  the  water  gradually  becomes  brackish 


On  the  earth  being  removed  six  or  eight  inches  near  the  edge,  the 
sweet  water  oozes  from  below  and  remains  so,  till  partial  evaporation 
occurs.  This  was  remarked  by  me  on  entering  Sinde  at  Lah  in  1832, 
where  the  water  when  first  taken  out  of  the  wells  was  sweet,  but 
on  being  exposed  to  the  air,  became  salt.  The  wells  contained  very 
little,  and  the  cause  of  the  change  must  have  been  as  above  de¬ 
scribed. 

I  am  assured  that  there  is  at  all  seasons  on  this  line  of  route 
abundance  of  water,  and  I  am  satisfied  from  experience  that  such 
is  the  case,  but  from  what  I  shall  hereafter  say  regarding  the  country, 
1  do  not  think  it  would  be  adviseable  for  any  large  party  of  men  to  tra¬ 
vel  by  this  route  between  the  end  of  February  and  the  commencement 
of  October;  indeed,  if  after  a  heavy  inundation,  not  until  the  middle  of 
November.  My  reasons  for  saying  this  are,  that  the  whole-extent  of 
of  the  country  between  Syud  Bukar  and  Phariaro,  is  covered  with 
loose  sand,  and  the  halting  places  below,  are  amongst  sand  hills, 
where  the  heat  is  excessive.  During  the  march  we  experienced  a 
daily  variation  of  30  or  40  degrees  in  the  temperature  ;  the  nights 
being  excessively  cold,  whilst  the  days  were  the  contrary  ;  60°  to  65° 
in  the  morning  and  104°  to  107°  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  is 
trying  both  to  Europeans  and  Natives,  and  from  this  I.  judge  that 
in  the  hot  months,  the  heat  and  dust  would  be  insupportable. 

Again  during  the  rains,  the  chances  of  an  inundation  are  always 
great,  and  if  sudden,  might  be  destructive.  After  the  rains,  ma¬ 
laria  is  to  be  dreaded,  for  although  the  soil  is  sandy,  the  jungle  is 
so  dense  in  many  places  as  to  render  the  formation  of  miasma  certain. 

The  word  dund  means  literally  a  lake,  for  as  I  have  said,  there 
are  many  that  never  dry  — this  of  course  depends  upon  their  situa¬ 
tion  and  depth  ;  they  vary  much  in  size,  some  are  two  or  three  miles 
long,  but  in  breadth  seldom  exceed  200  or  300  yards.  Almost  all 
the  dunds  contain  fish,  and  from  some,  fuller’s  earth,  or  kharie  is 
produced,  and  sells  for  two  rupees  a  maund.  Dund  also  means  a 
canal,  across  which  an  embankment  or  bund,  is  thrown  to  retain  the 
water.  Koond  means  n  pool  of  water  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  there 
are  many  of  them  in  the  Nara  ;  indeed  in  any  part  of  the  bed  of  this 
river  where  the  sand  is  not  very  deep,  water  can  be  procured  by 
digging  a  few  feet.  The  koonds  abound  with  fish  ;  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  all  are  common  in  the  rivers  of  India,  roach,  parin',  lady 
fish,  eels,  shrimps,  &,c.  were  daily  procured  at  the  dunds  and 
koonds,  and  at  the  former,  fish  weighing  from  10  to  201bs.  of  ex¬ 
cellent  flavour.  The  revenue  derived  from  this  country  consists 
chiefly  in  the  taxes  laid  on  the  fishermen  that  reside  near  the  dunds. 
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As  the  dunds  dry,  the  valleys  are  cultivated,  and  yield  large  crops 
of  bajree,  moong  and  wheat.  Grass  of  a  very  good  kind  is  also  found 
in  abundance  at  the  koonds  and  dunds;  but  grass  cutters  must 
be  provided,  as  the  people  do  not  procure  it.  Kurbee  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  most  of  the  dunds. 

Face  of  the  Country.  —  The  appearance  of  the  country  is  most 
wild  and  extraordinary.  On  each  side  of  the  river  bed,  are  ranges  of 
sand  hills  from  two  to  three  hundred  yards  high,  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour  covered  with  small  bushes,  a  kind  of  camel  thorn.  The  valleys 
contain  dense  jungles  chiefly  tamarisk,  peloo  and  sundur  :  the  former 
is  called  ley  or  job.  The  peloo,  (  Salvadora  persica  )  is  a  dark  green 
bush  producing  a  small  berry  of  a  dark  color,  which  the  natives  eat; 
the  sundur  is  a  tree  of  the  genus  acacia,  producing  strong  thorns  ; 
the  average  height  of  the  two  latter  seldom  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet.  The  tamarisk  however  is  here  a  tree  sometimes  thirty  feet  high 
and  two  to  four  in  circumference.  The  path  in  the  valleys  is  strew¬ 
ed  with  fallen  and  decayed  trees,  which  added  to  the  desolate  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  hills,  conveys  the  idea  of  a  country  abandoned  by  man  ; 
indeed  it  may  be  generally  said  to  be  so,  the  inhabitants  being  few 
and  their  habitations  scattered  over  the  hills  and  formed  of  the  most 
wretched  materials.  The  Mohanas  or  fishermen  (  Mahomedans  )  re 
side  near  the  dunds,  a  few  Beelochees  reside  here  and  there,  and  if 
a  village  possesses  one  Banian’s  shop,  it  is  designated  “shehr”  or  city. 
Supplies  can  only  be  procured  from  Omercote  as  far  as  Chotiari, 
and  from  Roree  as  far  as  Phariaro. 

Wild  Animals. — The  wild  ass,  hog,  and  deer,  are  numerous: 
jackals  appear  also  to  abound,  but  neither  tiger  nor  any  other  de¬ 
structive  animals  are  known  here. 

Roads.  —  In  many  places  no  road  exists,  the  line  of  route  being  a 
mere  foot  path  through  dense  jungle  or  over  sand  hills,  the  latter, 
although  not  high,  render  the  journey  tedious  and  unpleasant. 
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II.  —  Some  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  Trade ,  between 
the  Port  of  Mandavie  in  Cutch,  and.  the  Eastern  Coast  of 
Africa.  By  Lieut.  T.  Postans. 

[Communicated  by  the  Author.] 

Before  entering  upon  a  description  of  the  state  of  this  trade  as  it 
at  present  exists,  inclination  would  lead  me  to  say  a  few  words 
respecting  its  early  history  ;  but  I  regret  to  say,  all  my  efforts  to  that 
end  have  hitherto  proved  unproductive  of  any  thing  satisfactory. 

A  brief  description  of  the  Port  of  Mandavie  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  It  is  an  open  roadstead  situated  on  the  northern  shore,  and 
nearly  at  the  entrance,  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  in  Latitude  22°  50'  N. 
and  Longitude  69°  34/  E.  A  large  creek  runs  directly  inland,  in  nearly 
a  due  northerly  direction,  skirting  the  city  to  the  east.  It  is  affected 
by  the  tides,  and  allows  of  boats  unloading  close  to  the  walls  of  the 
place.  The  mouth  of  this  creek  is  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
much  obstructed  with  sand  banks,  allowing  only  a  small  passage 
for  boats  of  moderate  burden,  which  are  obliged  to  wait  for  high  tides 
to  pass  it.  These  banks  are  generally  much  reduced  by  freshes 
from  the  interior,  whose  violence  during  seasons  when  rain  is  abun¬ 
dant,  tends  much  to  remedy  an  evil,  which  might  otherwise  prove 
detrimental  to  the  trade  of  the  place  ;  there  is  good  anchorage  in  the 
offing,  at  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  where  boats  generally  lie. 
Mandavie  is  a  very  opulent  and  busy  port,  carrying  on  considerable 
trade ;  inland,  with  Palee  and  other  places  in  Marwar,  Sinde,  Goojerat, 
Jaisalmeer,  & c;  and  by  sea,  with  nearly  all  the  ports  of  Western 
India,  the  Red  Sea,  Persian  Gulf,  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  as  far  as  Mosambique.  The  revenues  of  Mandavie,  pugwut 
and'/uftotcf,  (land  and  sea  duties)  are  farmed  annually,  at  about  nine 
and  a  half  lakhs  of  Coories*.  Of  the  nature  of  the  duties  so  levied, 
their  justness  or  otherwise,  it  will  not  be  my  province  to  treat,  but 
merely  to  detail  those  which  appertain  to  the  trade  treated  of. 

1st.  The  number  of  boats  which  leave  Mandavie  for  the  Eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  average  about  twenty  annually  ;  their  size  varies  from 
150  to  about  200  candies.  There  are  two  belonging  to  the  port  of 
about  800  candies  each,  one  of  which  is  owned  by  the  once  opulent 
family  of  the  Sunderjees.  The  crews  are  sometimes  Mussulman, 
at  others  Hindus,  but  principally  the  latter.  I  have  seen  a  boat,  the 
crew  of  which  from  the  tindal  downwards  were  Rajputs.  They  are 

*  Or  two  and  a  half  lakhs  rupees  2,50,659, 
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the  best  sailors,  and  Rajput  muallims,  or  pilots  of  Cutch,  are  a  caste 
deservedly  famous  for  their  skill  and  daring.  The  season  for  sailing 
commences  about  the  beginning  of  October,  and  the  trade  is  open 
during  the  whole  of  the  fair  season  ;  the  greatest  number  of  boats 
arrive  from  Zanzibar  just  before  the  setting  in  of  the  south  west  mon¬ 
soon,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  May.  Three  or  four  Arab 
boats  from  those  which  visit  Mandavie  annually,  are  taken  up  for  the 
African  trade  ;  but  the  greatest  part  is  carried  on  by  Cutch  boats, 
and  Cutchee  crews. 

2nd.  The  places  visited  by  Mandavie  boats,  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  trade  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  are  Burburra ,  Mugdasir, 
3IurJca,  Burctwen ,  Lamoon,  Moombcissa  and  Zanzibar ,  sometimes  but 
rarely  the  Mosambique.  The  three  first  of  these  ports  are  situated  on 
the  part  of  the  coast  known  as  the  Buradur ;  the  others  are  styl¬ 
ed  the  Suwallee.*  It  is  under  this  latter  title  that  the  whole  of  the 
trade  is  known  in  Cutch,  and  the  fleet  of  boats  which  annually 
makes  its  appearance  in  May  (  as  before  mentioned  )  are  called  the 
Suivallee  boats. 

3rd.  It  appears,  that  all  the  trade  in  the  Buradur  is  carried  on  by 
Somalics ,  who  find  their  market  again  in  the  interior.  They  are 
however  the  people  treated  with  in  all  transactions  of  purchase,  ex¬ 
change,  &c.,  they  aredescribed  as  fair  dealers,  but  merciless  in  case 
of  shipwreck  or  misfortune.  A  boat  touching  at  any  of  the  three 
ports  under  this  denomination,  does  not  pay  a  regulated  tax  or  duty 
on  its  cargo,  hut  a  present  is  given  to  the  Sulateen  or  rulers  of  the 
place. 

Hindu  brokers,  principally  from  Surat,  are  the  mediators  between 
the  tindals  and  the  Somalee  ;  their  commission  is  two  per  cent.  In 
the  part  of  the  coast  called  Suwallee,  the  ports  are  well  supplied  with 
Banians  and  Battias,  many  of  whom  are  from  Mandavie.  These  on 
the  part  of  their  correspondents  carry  on  all  the  trade  ;  thus  at  La- 
moon  and  Moombassa  there  are  about  fifty,  and  at  Zanzibar  two 
hundred  of  these  people.  Here  an  ad  valorem  impost  duty  of  six  and 
a  half  per  cent  for  Hindus,  and  five  per  cent  for  Mahomedans  is  le¬ 
vied.  The  principal  article  of  exchange  is  Ivory ,  but  it  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  source  of  complaint,  that  owing  to  the  American  and  French 
vessels  which  now  frequent  Lamoon  and  Zanzibar ,  the  Cutch  boats 
find  it  scarce.  Still  the  quantity  imported  annually,  is  as  will  be 
hereafter  seen,  very  considerable. 

*  From  JoJ 

sea  coasts.  —  The  inhabitants  of  this  part  are  known  as 
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Exports.  The  exports  from  Mandavie  consist  of  cotton  cloths,  cot¬ 
ton,  and  brass  in  wire  and  rods,  the  former  are  however  the  staple  com¬ 
modities,  and  require  particular  description.  Those  of  the  coarsest 
kind  pankoras  (unbleached)  are  manufactured  in  Mawar,  and  those 
under  the  denomination  of  Seeah  Kupra,  or  black  cloths,  of  which  there 
are  about  twenty  different  kinds,  are  woven  at  Mandavie  with  Eng¬ 
lish  thread.  We  will  take  them  in  succession.  I  have  endeavoured  in 
this  list  to  embody  all  the  information  I  could  collect,  and  which  may 
prove  useful ;  for  any  defects,  the  novelty  of  the  subject  treated  of 
must  plead  as  my  apology. 

I  may  observe,  that  I  spared  no  pains  or  exertion  to  make  my  ac¬ 
count  a  satisfactory  one,  and  that  I  derive  my  information  from  the 
best  sources;  the  measure  used  is  the  guz  of  33*5125  inches,*  to  one 
guz,  and  the  tussoo,  24  to  1  guz.  The  current  coin  of  the  country 
is  the  coorie  :  exchange  as  established  by  government,  379  coories 
per  100  Bombay  Rupees,  This  exchange,  however,  is  not  recogniz 
<ed  by  the  native  merchants,  and  the  trade  is  calculated  in  Reals 
(dollars)  and  Venetians  (either  Mughrubis  or  Seetranis. ) 

No.  1.  Panlcoras,  unbleached  plain  coarse  cotton  cloths  from  Mar- 
war,  width  1  guz,  12  guz  in  one  piece,  price  20  coories  per  Udha  or 
100  guz ;  sells  at  Zanzibar  for  from  7  to  12  dollars  per  Koclie  or  240 
guz.  Amount  of  export  in  the  year,  750  Weettas  (rolls)  of  1800  guz 
each  :  export  duty  60  coories  per  roll. 

No.  2.  Seeah  Kupra  black  cloths,  before  mentioned,  manufactured 
at  Mandavie  from  English  thread.  There  are  about  20  different  species 
of  this  fabric,  all  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  colour,  and 
the  number  of  threads  in  the  warp.  Whence  their  name  of  “  black 
cloths,”  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine,  except  that  their  general 
colours  are  certainly  dark  ;  they  appear  to  be  produced  by  different 
shades  of  Indigo  with  bright  borders.  Some  patterns  may  prove  useful, 
and  supersede  a  lengthened  description,  they  are  the  grand  articles  of 
export  in  this  trade,  are  all  more  or  less  highly  prized,  and  procure 
a  ready  market. 

No.  3.  List  of  (Seeah  Kuprahs)  black  cloths,  manufactured  at 
Mandavie,  the  whole  woven  with  English  thread. 


*  See  Jervis’  Metrology. 
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*  These  prices  are  not  much  to  be  depended  upon  ;  these  articles  are  seldom  sold,  but  principally  given  in  exchange  for  ivory 
bona  fide  sales  not  generally  effected.  The  value  of  the  dollar  about  8  coories  ;  this  value  is  therefore  nominal. 
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I  have  given  in  the  above  an  account  of  12  descriptions  of  these 
cloths  ;  there  are  others  but  they  vary  only  in  texture  and  colour  of  the 
borders  so  immaterially,  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  notice.  The  annual 
exports  amount  to  about  950  bales  of  ordinary  size,  export  duty  10 
coories  per  bale.  There  is  another  texture  called  Burane ,  also  ma¬ 
nufactured  at  Mandavie.  It  is  a  very  thick  cotton  fabric  used  for  sails, 
is  sold  by  weight,  of  one  coorie  per  lb. ;  pays  an  export  duty  of  12  coo¬ 
ries  per  roll  of  ordinary  size,  and  is  sold  in  Africa  for  G  dollars  per 
taka  of20  guz. 

No.  4.  The  Kancckec  is  a  narrow  coarse  cotton  cloth  from  Marwar, 
width  15  tussoo,  3  guz  in  a  piece.  It  is  dyed  black  at  Mandavie  :  about 
60  bales  exported  annually  ;  duty  per  bale  7  coories.  The  above 
with  occasionally  coarse  cotton  bed  covers,  called  chintzes,  com¬ 
pose  the  whole  of  the  manufactured  exports. 

No.  5.  Cotton  the  produce  of  Cutch  and  Kattywar,  but  principally 
the  former,  from  the  portion  of  the  country  called  the  Kanta  or  sea 
coast,  150  bags  annually,  72  maund,  duty  6  coories  permaund. 

No.  6.  Brass  wire  and  Brass  rods,  about  300  maunds  annually  :  price 
at  Mandavie  is  50  coories  per  maund ;  duty  3  coories  per  maund.  This 
is  a  very  inferior  article,  produced  at  Mandavie.  The  above  com¬ 
pletes  the  exports. 

Imports.  1st.  Of  these  the  staple  commodity  is  ivory ,  the  amount 
of  imports  annually  is  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  candies.  It  forms 
the  great  article  in  this  trade,  and  is  received  in  return  for  the  cloths 
exported.  It  finds  its  principal  market  in  Marwar ,  where  it  is  trans¬ 
ported  on  bullocks  by  the  Charuns ,  in  return  for  grain  and  coarse 
cloths.  The  teeth  pay  an  import  duty  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  coo¬ 
ries  per  candy.  It  is  purchased  on  the  coast  by  the  franslah  of  a- 
bout  sixty  pounds  English,  and  varies  in  price  according  to  quality  ; 
from  thirty  to  thirty-six  dollars  per  franslah.  Market  price  at  Man¬ 
davie  from  four  to  five  thousand  coories  per  candy,  of  twenty  maunds  ; 
twenty-five  pounds  English  per  maund.  Some  small  quantity  is  used 
at  Mandavie,  and  worked  into  women’s  ornaments,  &c.  Its  quality 
is  I  believe  admited  to  be  of  an  inferior  description,  to  that  which 
comes  from  Ceylon. 

2nd.  A  very  clear  description  of  gum  called  Chund  Roz,  used  in 
dyeing  and  varnishing  :  amount  of  imports  annually,  sixty-five  maunds. 
Price  at  Mandavie  forty  coories  per  maund ;  purchased  on  the  coast 
from  three  to  four  dollars. 

3rd.  Rhinoceros  hides  and  horns.  From  the  former  are  manufac¬ 
tured  the  shields  worn  by  the  Rajputs  of  the  province.  The  horn  is 
manufactured  at  Mandavie  into  snuff  boxes,  knife  and  sword  han- 
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dies,  ornaments,  &c.  The  Banians  thinking  it  contrary  to  their  te- 
nets  to  trade  in  the  skins  of  animals,  do  not  patronise  these  articles. 
The  quantity  imported  is  insignificant ;  —  Cocoanuts  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  (  one  lakh  per  annum  )  for  oil ;  Beetlenuts  forty  bags  ;  at  times 
Juvvaree,  Mung,  and  the  Sesamum  *  seed  (  also  for  oil.  )  The  above 
with  gold  in  dust  and  ingots  ;  dollars  and  Venetians,  comprise  the 
whole  of  the  imports  and  exports  for  one  year  ;  and  as  the  trade  is 
pretty  steady,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  for  any  given  number 
of  years. 

Remarks.  —  My  object  when  I  commenced  this  enquiry,  was  not 
merely  to  confine  myself  to  the  particulars  herein  set  forth,  but  I 
had  hoped  to  be  able  to  gather  from  conversations  with  intelligent 
Nakhodas  and  influential  men,  some  interesting  particulars  with 
respect  to  the  various  tribes  inhabiting  the  different  places  along 
the  coast,  with  whom  in  the  course  of  traffic  the  Cutchees  might  be 
brought  into  contact  ;  nor  did  I  spare  any  exertion  to  accomplish 
this  object. — The  Somalees  and  Bagoonees  however  are  the  only 
people  they  appear  to  know  any  thing  of,  and  that  very  superficially  ; 
these  people  speak  a  language  the  Cutchees  do  not  understand,  and 
all  the  transactions  being  carried  on  through  the  interference  of 
brokers,  their  sales  or  exchange  effected,  they  concern  or  interest 
themselves  no  farther  about  them. 

I  have  been  at  Mandavie  during  the  arrival  of  the  Suwalee  fleet, 
and  therefore  the  most  favourable  season  for  personally  observing 
the  boats  as  they  arrived  ;  but  beyond  the  common  class  of  Sedees, 
who  seek  employment  as  sailors,  few  of  the  other  African  tribes  fre¬ 
quent  the  port  of  Mandavie. 

The  system  of  dealing  pursued  on  the  coast,  appears  to  be  a  ve¬ 
ry  fair  one,  and  the  risks  beyond  those  of  storm  and  wreck,  are  not 
great.  The  toleration  allowed  to  the  Hindu  traders  who  reside  on 
the  coast,  is  a  subject  of  commendation ;  they  are  permitted  to  burn 
their  dead,  and  possess  privileges  which  those  of  the  same  class  re¬ 
sident  in  Mocha  do  not  enjoy.  The  difference  in  the  duties  however, 
of  one  and  a  half  per  cent  between  the  two  castes,  will  be  observed. 

Mandavie  is  principally  indebted  to  its  Sceah  Kupras,  for  the 
vigour  with  which  the  trade  is  carried  on.  It  is  an  article  which 
meets  with  ready  sale,  although,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  much  infe¬ 
rior  to  our  own  manufactures ;  still  it  is  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the 
people  traded  with  ;  most  of  the  weavers  of  the  finer  description  of 
these  cloths,  are  Sindians,  located  at  Mandavie. 


*  Til. 
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The  profits  derived  from  this  trade  must  be  considerable,  but  as 
the  outlay  is  great  (a  boat  being  often  absent  during  the  whole  of 
the  season  from  October  to  May,)  it  is  entirely  confined  to  weal” 
thy  merchants.  Some  of  the  boats  employed  in  this  and  the  Mocha 
trade,  are  of  the  largest  and  best  description  ;  many  are  decked  and 
some  carry  four  carronades,  with  which  they  do  not  fail  to  announce 
their  arrival  when  near  the  Port.*  The  enterprise  of  the  merchants 
and  the  skill  of  the  Pilots  of  Mandavie,  “  who  with  their  rude  in¬ 
struments  fearlessly  stretch  out  into  the  Indian  Ocean,”  have  pro¬ 
cured  them,  and  deservedly,  a  great  name  amongst  Asiatics.  These 
Muallims  (Pilots)  are  a  most  intelligent  and  communicative  class  of 
men.  My  friend  Veerjce  for  instance,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
much  of  the  information  contained  in  this  paper,  would  with  great¬ 
er  advantages  of  education  have  proved  himself  a  second  Anson. 
He  shews  you  his  nautical  tables  (rude  though  they  be)  in  his  own 
tongue ;  his  log  is  as  strictly  kept  as  an  Indiaman’s ;  he  can  deter¬ 
mine  latitude,  and,  by  dead  rekoning,  his  longitude.  As  he  unrolls, 
an  antiquated  chart  of  the  world  on  Mercator’s  projection,  he  exult- 
ingly  points  to  England,  and  offers  to  pilot  you  there.  Amongst  his 
books  (for  he  has  a  library  on  nautical  subjects)  is  an  ancient  tome 
entitled  “  The  English  Pilot”  describing  “  the  sea  coasts,  capes, 
headlands,  straights,  soundings,  sands,  shoals,  rocks  and  dangers  ; 
the  bays,  roads,  harbours  and  ports  in  the  oriental  navigation ;  shew¬ 
ing  the  property  and  nature  of  the  winds,  and  monsoons  in  those 
seas,  with  the  courses  and  distances  from  one  place  to  another ;  the 
setting  of  the  tides  and  currents,  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea ; 
with  many  other  things  necessary  to  be  known  :”  dated  London 
1755.  I  have  prefixed  to  this  paper  for  the  curious  in  such 
matters,  a  compass  card,  with  the  native  names  for  the  various 
points. 

This  is  a  digression,  but  as  [  may  have  occasion  to  say  more  on 
the  subject  of  the  trade  of  Mandavie,  I  could  not  omit  a  passing  word 
to  my  friends  the  Pilots,  a  most  useful  and  deserving  race  of  people, 


*  So  great  is  the  excitement  amongst  the  merchants  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Suwallee  boats,  that  an  owner  will  liberally  fee  the  messenger  who  first  brings 
him  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  his  boat.  For  this  purpose,  the  western 
bastion  of  the  city  wall  is  generally  occupied  by  some  dozen  possessors  of 
telescopes  of  all  sizes  and  denominations,  who  by  long  practice,  are  enabled 
to  distinguish  the  various  boats  at  a  great  distance.  Bets  are  also  offered  to 
considerable  amounts,  indeed  this  and  other  species  of  gambling  at  Mandavie, 
form  a  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Rao. 
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whose  names  are  so  essentially  identified  with  the  mercantile  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  place.  * 


III,  —  Extracts  from,  Sir  if.  Russel's  report  on  the  Nizam's 
territories.  Communicated  by  Major,  T.  B.  Jervis,  F.R.S. 

In  extent  the  Nizam’s  territories  from  north  to  south  is  about 
three  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  measuring  from  the  hills  above  Ellich- 
poor  to  the  Toombuddra  below  Rachosa,  and  about  three  hundred 
and  twenty  from  east  to  west,  measuring  from  the  boundary  near  Parin- 
da  to  Badrachallum  on  the  Godavery.  The  soil  in  general  is  ex¬ 
tremely  rich  and  fertile,  and  except  where  the  tanks  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  fall  into  decay,  the  country  is  well  watered.  In  favorable 
situations  two  crops  of  rice  are  produced  within  the  year  from  the 
same  ground ;  jowaree,  bajree,  wheat,  barley,  and  chenna  are  the 
principal  produce  of  the  country.  Rice  is  grown  in  particular 
parts  only,  and  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  consumption  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  poorer  classes  subsist  chiefly  on  jowaree  and 
bajree ;  the  higher  classes  eat  rice  and  wheat. 

The  population  of  Hyderabad  is  supposed  to  be  about  2,50,000,  of 
which  perhaps  1,50,000  may  be  within  the  walls,  and  1,00,000  in 
the  suburbs.  Of  the  population  within  the  walls,  the  Hindus  are 
perhaps  about  40,000  the  remainder  being  Mahomedans  :  in  the 
suburbs  about  60,000  may  be  Hindus,  and  40,000  Mahomedans. 
There  are  no  means  of  computing  the  whole  of  the  Nizam’s  popula¬ 
tion  with  any  certain  approach  to.  accuracy.  In  estimating  the  pro¬ 
portion  which  the  capital  bears  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  if  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  inhabitants  in  a  city  which  has  no 
trade  or  manufactures,  be  allowed  to  counterbalance  the  reduction 
made  by  bad  Government  in  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  the  population  of  Hyderabad  may  be  about  a  tenth  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  Nizam’s  Territories,  which  will  give  a  total 
of  two  millions  and  a.  half.  At  the  capital  the  Mahomedans  have 
been  computed  at  1,50,000,  and  the  Hindus  ot  1,00,000.  In  the 
country  the  Mahomedans  are  not  perhaps  above  a  tenth  of  the  po¬ 
pulation.  This  therefore  will  give  exclusive  of  the  capital  20,25,000. 
Hindus,  and  2,25,000  Mahomedans,  or  altogether  21,25,000  Hindus 
and  3,75,000  Mahomedans. 

*  All  laws  with  respect  to  this  as  well  as  other  trades  may  be  comprized  in 
the  term  “  payment  of  dues  and  duties.” 
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There  is  but  little  commerce  in  the  Nizam’s  Territories,  and  of 
what  there  is  the  balance  is  very  much  against  them.  From  the 
Company’s  country  they  import  copper,  broad  cloth,  velvet,  silk, 
muslins,  chintz,  calicoes,  ornamented  cloths,  sugar,  spices,  sandal 
wood,  and  salt.  From  Cashmere  they  import  shawls  ;  from  Malwa, 
opium;  from  Marwar,  camels  and  blankets,  and  a  good  deal  of 
salt  is  also  imported  from  the  Paishvva’s  districts  in  the  Konkan. 
They  export  wheat,  steel,  cotton,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  ex¬ 
cellent  teak  timber,  which  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Godavery  below 
Nirmul,  and  is  conveyed  down  the  river  to  Coringa.  The  princi¬ 
pal  marts  in  the  Nizam’s  country  are,  Omrauty  and  Oomnabad  near 
Beder.  The  usual  interest  of  money  at  Hyderabad  is  from  2  to  3 
per  cent  per  month.  The  lowest  rate  at  which  the  Minister  nego¬ 
tiates  loans  for  the  Government,  even  when  the  amount  is  secured 
by  assignments  on  the  Revenues  of  the  country,  is  18  per  cent  per 
annum.  He  generally  pays  24  per  cent. 

The  Nizam’s  country  did  produce  in  considerable  numbers  the 
finest  horses  in  the  Deccan.  The  breed  still  exists,  but  the  pro¬ 
duce  is  very  much  diminished.  Before  the  year  1800  an  officer 
was  stationed  at  Hyderabad  to  purchase  horses  for  the  Madras  Ca¬ 
valry,  and  they  were  procured  in  considerable  numbers.  An  officer 
of  the  Commissariat  is  now  employed  to  purchase  them  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  number  purchased  by  him  during  the  year  1815 
was  354.  The  Horses  are  produced  chiefly  in  the  western  districts 
bordering  on  the  Beema.  An  annual  fair  is  held  for  the  sale  of 
them  at  Maligong  in  the  Naudair  district. 

The  original  provisions  for  the  administration  of  justice  are  fair 
and  rational  under  the  Nizam’s,  as  they  are  under  most  of  the  go¬ 
vernments.  At  Hyderabad  the  Soubah  is  the  chief  civil  magistrate, 
and  the  Cutwall  the  chief  criminal  magistrate.  Their  duty  is  to 
receive  and  investigate  all  complaints.  They  refer  the  result  of  their 
inquiries  to  the  chief  Cauzee  of  the  city,  who  pronounces  the  law, 
and  his  decrees  are  again  applied  and  executed  by  the  magistrates 
respectively.  In  all  criminal  cases  the  Mahomedan  law  prevails.  In 
civil  cases  the  Mahomedan  law  is  administered  to  Mahomedans  only  : 
in  disputes  between  Hindus  the  matter  is  referred  to  a  Punchayut 
of  Hindus  to  decide  according  to  their  law  or  practice,  and,  except 
in  cases  of  manifest  injustice,  the  Soubah  is  bound  to  adopt  their  a- 
ward.  When  the  Nizam  takes  the  field,  he  is  attended  by  a  sepa¬ 
rate  Cauzee  and  Cutwall,  who  are  called  the  Cauzee  and  Cutwall 
of  the  army.  The  Nizam  himself  or  his  minister  acts  as  civil  Ma¬ 
gistrate  in  the  camp.  In  the  country  the  administration  of  both  civil 


and  criminal  justice  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Aumil  or  manager  ot 
the  district,  whether  he  be  a  farmer  on  his  own  account,  or  a  col¬ 
lector  appointed  by  the  government.  There  is  however  a  Cauzee 
in  each  district  to  whom  the  Aumil  ought  to  refer  in  cases  relating 
to  Mahomedans  :  in  those  relating  to  Hindus  he  ought  to  refer  to  a 
Punchayut.  But  as  the  office  of  Cauzee  in  the  country  is  mostly  he¬ 
reditary,  it  seldom  happens  that  the  person  who  holds  it  is  qualified 
to  exercise  the  duties,  and  he  is  scarcely  ever  employed  but  to  per¬ 
form  marriages,  or  to  authenticate  documents  with  his  seal.  All 
these  provisions  however  have  fallen  into  total  disuse.  Both  ’at 
the  capital  and  in  the  country  disputes  are  settled  by  force  or  favor, 
and  even  the  forms  of  justice  are  openly  neglected  and  defied.  Un¬ 
til  the  Resident  interfered  in  1814  to  procure  the  infliction  of  a  ca¬ 
pital  punishment  in  cases  of  murder,  not  a  single  reference  had  been 
made  to  the  chief  Cauzee  of  the  city  in  a  criminal  matter  for  ten 
years.  The  office  of  the  Soubali  has  fallen  into  total  disuse,  and  the 
Cutwall  acts  only  as  the  head  of  an  inefficient  and  oppressive  Police. 

Golconda  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity.  Before  the  build¬ 
ing  of  Hyderabad  it  was  the  seat  of  Government  under  the  Kootab 
Shaee  Kings,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  considered  as  the  barrier  of 
the  capital.  It  is  about  six  miles  west  of  Hyderabad  on  the  high 
road  leading  to  Poona.  The  inner  fort  which  is  on  a  hill  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  is  now  entirely  abandoned  and  appears 
to  have  no  strength  either  natural  or  artificial.  The  outer  fort  is 
on  the  plain.  It  is  about  six  miles  in  circumference,  and  consists  of 
a  single  wall  flanked  by  bastions.  The  rampart  of  the  wall  is  ve¬ 
ry  narrow.  There  are  altogether  eighty  four  bastions,  on  the  larger 
of  which  there  are  two  or  three  guns,  and  on  the  smaller  only  one. 
The  ditch  is  seldom  deep  or  wide.  It  is  double  on  a  part  of  the 
south  face,  and  single  every  where  else.  There  is  a  glacis.  The 
fort  is  by  no  means  strong,  and  with  European  troops  might  proba¬ 
bly  be  taken  by  escalade.  There  are  still  the  remains  of  two  stone 
barriers  on  the  high  road  to  the  west-ward  within  two  miles  of  the 
walls.  The  Garrison  consists  nominally  of  one  thousand  and  two 
hundred  men,  but  there  are  not  probably  above  eight  hundred  or 
nine  hundred  ;  and  a  party  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  men  under  the 
command  of  an  officer  named  Hafiz  yar  Jung,  an  adherent  of  the 
late  Azim  ool  Oomrah,  is  now  stationed  there  for  the  custody  of  the 
Princes  who  are  confined  in  the  lower  fort.  The  Killadar  is  appoint¬ 
ed  immediately  by  the  Nizam,  and  receives  his  orders  from  him  alone. 
The  name  of  the  present  Killadar  is  Abdool  Raheem  Khan.  He  is 
the  son  of  a  personal  favorite  of  the  late  Nizam,  and  has  held  his 


office  for  about  15  years.  The  tombs  of  the  KootubShaee  Kings  are 
within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  wall  and  would  afford  cover  for  at  least 
10,000  men.  They  were  occupied  by  Aurungzebe  when  he  beseiged 
Golconda.  The  Nizam  and  several  of  his  principal  Ameers  have  still 
houses  in  the  lower  Fort. 

The  diamond  mines  of  Golconda  derived  their  names  from  beina- 
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in  the  kingdom  of  Golconda  and  not  from  being  near  the  Fort. 
They  are  at  the  village  of  Purteeal  near  Condapilly  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  miles  from  Hyderabad  on  the  road  to  Masulapatam. 
The  property  of  them  was  reserved  by  the  late  Nizam  when  he  ced¬ 
ed  the  Northern  Circars  to  the  Company.  They  are  superficial  ex¬ 
cavations  not  exceeding  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep  in  any  part.  For 
some  years  past  the  working  of  them  has  been  discontinued,  and 
there  is  no  tradition  of  their  having  ever  produced  any  valuable 
stones. 

Beder  is  eighty  miles  N.  W.  from  Hyderabad  on  the  high  road  to 
Jalnah.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  Hindu  Prince  of  the 
same  name,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  Alexander’s  invasion.  The  ninth 
of  the  Bahmenee  kings  removed  the  seat  of  Government  there  from 
Culburgah  in  1434  and  it  continued  to  be  the  Capital  until  (he  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  Dynasty,  and  the  division  of  their  dominions.  Beder 
did  not  preserve  its  independence  above  forty  years.  Its  territories 
being  swallowed  up  by  its  more  powerful  neighbour.  It  has  since 
followed  the  destiny  of  Hyderabad.  The  remains  of  the  city  are  still 
very  fine.  The  walls  are  about  four  miles  in  circumference.  They 
are  of  stone  massy  and  well  flanked,  and  in  some  parts  there  are  three 
or  four  distinct  line  of  works.  The  ditch  is  deep  and  wide,  and 
there  is  a  glacis.  If  it  were  in  good  repair  and  well  garrisoned  it 
would  be  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  Nizam’s  country. 

Ellichpoor  is  about  three  hundred  miles  to  the  northward  of  Hy¬ 
derabad,  and  about  one  hundred  and  forty  to  the  westward  of  Naa- 
pore.  It  is  built  between  two  rivers  the  Buchun  and  Surpun  which 
unite  below  the  town,  and  after  joining  the  Chundabonga  fall  into  the 
Pooma  a  little  below  Derriapoor.  The  fort,  which  is  small  and  very 
much  out  of  repair,  is  situated  within  the  town  or  rather  the  village, 
for  it  is  little  better.  Salabut  Khan  who  holds  the  neighbouring 
districts  in  Jagheer,  resides  in  the  town  which  is  surrounded  by 
a  single  wall.  Ellichpoor  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Berar 
which  began  in  1489  and  ended  in  1574  when  it  was  absorbed  into 
the  kingdom  of  Ahmednuggur. 

Warrangole,  properly  Warrungul  the  ancient  Hindu  city  of  Te- 
lingana  now  belongs  to  the  Nizam.  It  is  about  one  hundred  miles  N. 
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E.  of  Hyderabad.  It  was  founded  in  1067  and  continued  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  Rajas  of  Telingana  until  it  was  finally  reduced  in  1333  by 
an  army  sent  from  Delhi  by  the  Emperor  Toghluck  Shah.  The  city 
and  suburbs  were  contained  within  three  enclosures,  of  which  the 
ruins  only  can  now  be  traced.  Their  extent  is  considerable,  but  they 
have  not  been  accurately  measured.  The  only  striking  remains  in 
their  present  condition  are  the  four  Gate-ways  of  the  Palace,  which 
are  of  grey  granite,  highly  carved  and  polished  ;  but  the  extent  of  the 
ruins  and  the  magnitude  of  their  dimensions  denote  a  capital  of  the 
first  class. 

Aurungabad  the  modern  capital  of  the  Nizam’s  dominions,  north 
of  the  Godavery  was  founded  by  Aurungzebe  in  1657  on  the  site  of 
a  village  called  Kurkee.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  single  wall  measur¬ 
ing  six  miles,  exclusive  of  two  enclosed  suburbs  immediately  adjoin¬ 
ing  and  forming  in  fact  a  part  of  the  city,  of  which  therefore  the  ex¬ 
ternal  circumference  is  upwards  often  miles.  The  present  popula¬ 
tion  of  Aurungabad  is  about  100,000.  Near  a  thousand  looms  are 
employed  there  in  the  manufacture  of  silks  and  brocades,  of  which 
the  quantity  annually  fabricated  is  estimated  at  about  three  lakhs  of 
rupees. 

Dowlutabad,  a  place  of  great  celebrity,  is  eight  miles  to  the  west¬ 
ward  of  Aurungabad.  Its  original  Hindu  name  is  Deogir,  and  it 
is  conjectured  to  be  the  Tagara  of  Ptolemy.  It  was  reduced  by  the 
Mahomedans  just  before  Warrungole,  and  appears  at  that  time  to 
have  been  the  capital  of  the  old  Mahratta  Country,  of  the  extent  of 
which,  or  of  Telingana  we  have  now  no  means  of  judging,  unless  we 
take  the  limits  within  which  the  Mahratta  and  Telinga  languages 
respectively  are  spoken.  The  Mahratta  language  now  extends  from 
the  Injadry  or  Sautpoora  mountains,  which  form  the  northern  boun¬ 
dary  of  Candeish  nearly  to  the  Kistna,  and  from  the  sea  on  the  west 
to  a  waving  frontier  on  the  east,  of  which  the  general  direction  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  Goa  to  the  Wurda  near  Chanda,  and 
from  thence  along  the  River  to  the  Sautpoora  mountains.  The  Te¬ 
linga,  vulgarly  called  the  Gentoo  languages,  from  a  corruption  of  the 
word  Gentile,  occupies  the  space  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mahrattas 
from  near  Chiccacole  its  northern,  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Pulicat 
its  southern,  boundary.  Early  in  the  14th  century  the  Emperor 
Toghluck  Shah  removed  the  seat  of  Government  from  Delhi  to  Deo¬ 
gir,  to  which  he  gave  the  Mahomedan  name  of  Dowlutabad.  The 
fortress  is  a  stupendous  work,  but  its  strength  is  an  object  rather 
curious  than  useful.  The  principal  fortress  is  on  a  rock  about  six 
hundred  feet  high,  the  edge  of  which  has  been  scarped  away,  so  as 
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to  leave  a  precipice  all  round,  one  thousand  five  hundred  yards  in 
length,  and  varying  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  feet 
in  perpendicular  height.  At  the  foot  of  the  scarping  there  is  a  ditch 
near  fifty  feet  wide  and  forty  five  deep.  The  entrance  is  from  the 
inner  of  four  forts  that  are  built,  one  within  the  other,  upon  the  plain, 
and  lies  over  a  narrow  bridge  across  the  ditch  into  a  small  door,  from 
which  a  shaft  ascends  spirally  through  the  heart  of  the  rock,  and  is¬ 
sues  by  an  iron  trap  door  in  the  centre  of  the  work  above.  This 
shaft  is  about  three  hundred  yards  long,  and  about  seven  feet  high, 
and  ten  wide.  The  lower  forts  consist  of  stone  walls  flanked  by 
bastions.  They  have  little  strength,  and  even  the  upper  works  which 
are  confined,  and  have  not  much  cover  might  perhaps  be  bombarded. 

The  celebrated  excavations  of  Ellora  are  six  miles  from  Dowlut- 
abad,  and  are  evidently  the  work  of  the  same  age.  Considered  as  the 
production  of  mere  labor,  they  are  perhaps  the  most  striking  objects 
in  the  world.  They  consist  of  a  considerable  number  of  temples, 
cut  out  of  the  living  rock,  on  the  face  of  a  range  of  hills  of  which 
they  occupy  an  extent  of  about  two  miles.  The  temples  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  are  unquestionably  Braminical.  Those  at  the  extremities  belong 
either  to  the  Jains  or  Boudists,  two  religions  of  which  the  temples 
are  not  easily  discriminated  by  any  marks  of  distinction  hitherto  dis¬ 
covered.  The  temples  at  Ellora  are  worthy  of  the  devotion  of 
those  Sovereigns  who  held  their  court  at  Dowlutabad. 

There  are  several  other  places  in  the  Nizam’s  Territory,  which 
are  celebrated  on  account  of  their  antiquity  or  former  importance, 
although  we  know  as  yet  but  little  of  the  particular  history  of  the 
Deckan,  before  the  invasion  of  the  Mahomedans. 

Moongyputtun  called  also  Pytun,  and  supposed  to  be  the  Pytana 
of  the  great  geographers  is  situated  on  the  Godavery  thirty-six  miles 
S.  by  E.  from  Aurungabad.  Although  it  has  much  declined  it 
still  contains  a  population  of  about  30,000.  It  has  a  peculiar  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  embroidered  cloths  in  which  near  six-hundred  looms 
are  employed.  The  annual  value  of  the  commodity  fabricated  is 
about  two  lakhs  of  rupees. 

Culliany,  a  place  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  W.  N.  W.  from 
Hyderabad  on  the  road  to  Poona,  was  once  the  seat  of  a  Hindu  Dy¬ 
nasty.  But  of  the  age  in  which  it  flourished,  or  of  the  extent  of 
its  dominions,  little  or  nothing  is  known.  The  present  fort  of  Cul¬ 
liany  in  which  the  Nizam’s  cousin  Moostauz  ool  Oomrah  has  resid¬ 
ed  since  his  banishment  for  political  intrigues,  in  the  beginning  of 
1800,  is  a  Mahomedan  structure  of  comparatively  modern  date. 

Culburgah  properly  Goolburgah,  was  the  capital  of  the  whole  of 
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the  Mahomedan  possessions  i n  the  Deckan,  under  the  Bahtninee 
Kings,  from  the  establishment  of  the  dynasty  in  1347,  and  continu¬ 
ed  so  until  1434  when  the  seat  of  Government  was  transferred  to 
Beder.  It  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  west  of  Hyder¬ 
abad,  and  fifteen  east  from  the  Beeiria.  The  town  has  fallen  into 
decay,  but  the  fort  which  is  extensive,  is  still  in  tolerable  repair. 
The  tomb  of  Syud  Bunda  Newaz,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  century,  and  is  still  worshipped  by  both  Hindus  and  the  Ma- 
homedans  as  the  tutelar  saint  of  the  Deckan,  is  at  Culburgah. 

The  only  independent  chieftains,  whose  possessions  are  generally 
comprehended  within  the  Nizam’s  territories,  are  those  ofShorapore 
and  Gudwall. 

The  district  of  Shorapore  is  situated  between  the  Kistna  and  the 
Beema,  immediately  above  their  junction  and  forms  nearly  an  equila¬ 
teral  triangle,  of  which  each  side  measures  about  sixty  miles. 

It  derives  this  name,  by  which  it  is  commonly  known,  from  the 
town  of  Shorapore,  the  old  residence  of  the  Rajah’s  family,  which  is 
about  eight  miles  north  of  the  Kistna,  and  about  thirty  west  of  the 
Beema.  Its  designation  in  the  revenue  records  in  the  Suggur 
Circar  of  which  the  principal  town  about  eight  miles  N.  N.  E. 
from  Shorapore  bears  the  same  name.  It  originally  formed  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Beejapoor,  and  a  person  named  Chup  Naik,  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  Rajah,  who  was  a  collector  of  the  revenue, 
availed  himself  of  the  confusion  occasioned  by  Aurungzebe’s  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  Deckan,  to  establish  an  independent  authority.  He 
joined  Aurungzebe  on  his  first  expedition,  and  was  then  made  a 
royal  Munsubdar  of  5,000,  and  received  the  Mahomedan  titles  of 
Bubber  ool  Moolk,  Mootuhuwir  ood  Dowlah,  Raab  Jung.  The 
District  of  Shorapore,  from  its  local  situation,  was  frequently  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  Rajah  purchased 
a  nominal  independence  by  consenting  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to 
both  the  Nizam  and  the  Paishwa.  This  tribute  to  the  Nizam  when  a 
detachment  from  the  subsidiary  force  was  employed  against  him  in 
1802  was  admitted  on  both  sides  to  be  1,45,000  rupees.  The 
Paishwa  claimed  85,000  rupeees  as  the  tribute  payable  to  him. 

The  present  Rajah’s  name  is  Pia  Naik.  He  succeeded  Inkuppa 
Naik  in  1803.  His  family  and  the  families  of  all  his  principal  de¬ 
pendents  are  Dhairs,  the  Kelotes  of  the  peninsula.  The  revenue  of 
Shorapore  formerly  amounted  to  eight  lakhs  of  rupees,  but  they  do 
not  now  exceed  six.  In  1802  the  troops  which  the  Rajah  had  col¬ 
lected  to  resist  the  Nizam’s  force  were  estimated  at  four  thousand 
cavalry,  eight  thousand  infantry  of  different  kinds,  and  four  thousand 
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Beydur  peons,  composing  a  sort  oflocal  militia.  He  probably  has 
not  now  above  two  thousand  men  altogether  in  regular  pay.  The 
fort  of  Suggur  was  held  by  the  Rajah,  but  it.  was  given  up  by  him  in 
1802,  and  it  is  now  in  the  Nizam’s  possession. 

The  district  of  Gudwall  which  is  composed  of  the  two  purgunnas 
of  Durroor  and  Aij,  is  situated  in  that  part  of  the  Nizam’s  posses¬ 
sions  between  the  Kistna  and  the  Toombuddra,  which  is  called  the 
Dooab,  and  measures  in  its  greatest  extent  thirty  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  about  the  same  from  east  of  west.  It  has  the  Kist¬ 
na  for  its  northern,  and  the  Toombuddra  for  its  southern,  limit  ; 
and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  line  running  nearly  north  and 
south  about  twenty  miles  above  the  junction  of  those  rivers,  and 
on  the  west,  by  a  similar  line  about  fifty  miles  above  the  same 
point.  The  town  of  Gudwall,  where  the  Rajah  resides,  is  about  four 
miles  south  of  the  Kistna.  The  district  was  occupied  by  the  an¬ 
cestors  of  the  present  Rajah  under  circumstances  similar  to  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Shorapore,  and  its  relative  situation  towards  the  Nizam 
and  the  Paishwa  appears  also  to  be  the  same  The  revenues  may 
be  about  four  lakhs  of  rupees  a  year.  The  tribute  which  the  Niz¬ 
am  claims  from  Gudwall  is  one  lakh  and  twenty  thousand  rupees. 
The  Rajah  is  a  Munsubdar  of  five  thousand,  and  he  holds  a  party 
of  fifty  horse  and  four  hundred  foot  in  the  Nizam’s  Army.  He  is  of 
the  koombee  cast. 


IV  —  Notice  on  the  Curia  Muria  Islands.  By  the  late  J.  G, 
Hulton,  Esquire,  Assistant  Surgeon. 

[Communicated  by  Rear  Admiral  Sir  C.  Malcolm,  Hon.  Pres.] 

In  presenting  this  brief  notice,  I  must  crave  every  indulgence, 
since  the  subject  may  be  considered  by  many  so  unimportant,  as 
scarcely  to  merit  a  separate  consideration  ;  but  when  I  reflect  how 
very  deficient  our  knowledge  is  of  this  part  of  the  globe,  and  the 
condition  of  its  singular  inhabitants,  I  am  emboldened  to  draw  the 
present  imperfect  sketch  of  that  group  of  small  islands,  which  in  mo¬ 
dern  maps  are  known  under  the  name  of  the  Curia  Murias.  As  only 
one  of  these  is  now  inhabited,  and  consequently  the  one  to  which  the 
chief  degree  of  interest  attaches,  I  shall  be  more  particular  in  my 
description  of  this,  still  offering  a  few  remarks  on  the  others,  as  il¬ 
lustrative  more  especially  of  the  geological  character  of  the  group  at 
large. 

The  earliest  author  who  notices  the  Curia  Muria  Islands  is  Arrian, 
who  speaks  of  them  as  the  Islands  of  Zenobius.  There  is  a  strik- 
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ino-  coincidence  between  this  name,  and  that  of  the  tribe  who  now 
inhabit  that  part  of  the  Arabian  coast,  which  is  opposite  to  the  is¬ 
lands.  The  whole  country  stretching  between  Ras  uI  11  ud  to  the 
north  east,  and  Cape  Hasec  to  the  westward  is  in  the  occupation  of 
the  “  Ceit  .Tenubi.”  A  branch  of  this  tribe  inhabits  the  island  of 
Maceira  which  is  their  principal  place  of  trade,  where  some  of  them 
subsist  by  their  flocks,  and  wander  about  from  one  place  to  another 
as  the  deficiency  or  abundance  of  the  pasturage,  and  the  supply  of 
water,  may  prompt.  The  rest  live  near  the  sea,  and  subsist  almost 
entirely  upon  fish.  They  are  a  wretched  and  ignorant  race  of  beings, 
with  caves  for  their  dwellings,  and  poverty  for  their  protection.  The 
low  state  of  their  trade  would  strongly  argue  the  unproductiveness 
of  their  territory,  and  unless  the  face  of  the  country  has  greatly  de¬ 
teriorated,  this  circumstance  would  in  former  times,  have  been  the 
best  security  against  the  invasion  of  any  foreign  power,  and  they 
might  have  remained  unmolested  for  ages,  and  the  original  name 
never  have  undergone  any  material  alteration.  At  present  the  inha¬ 
bitants  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  any  regular  form  of  Government, 
and  sensible  of  their  weakness,  they  naturally  look  for  protection  to  a 
stronger  power,  and  are  now  entirely  under  the  dominion  of  the  I- 
maum  of  Muskat,  who  however  has  no  further  intercourse  with  them 
than  to  receive  annually  a  small  tribute,  and  occasionally  to  settle  a 
personal  dispute. 

The  next  notice  we  have  of  these  islands  is  under  the  name  of 
Khartan  Martan,  under  which  they  are  mentioned  by  Edrisi. 

In  an  account  of  the  wars  of  Solyman  Pasha  against  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  written  by  a  Venetian  officer,  who  accompanied  the  expedition, 
it  is  stated  that  on  their  return  from  India,  after  the  attack  on  Diu, 
they  stopped  a  day  at  the  Curia  Muria  Islands  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  in  water.  The  author  merely  observes  that  “  they  were  very 
desert  and  thinly  inhabited.”  This  was  written  about  the  year  1540, 
nearly  three  hundred  years  ago*;  since,  they  have  generally  been  known 
to  navigators  as  the  Curia  Muria  Islands. 

Among  the  people  on  the  Southern  coast  of  Arabia,  they  are  usu¬ 
ally  spoken  of  as  the  Juzair  ul  Ghulfan  —  called  so  from  an  en¬ 
terprising  family  belonging  to  the  great  Mahara  tribe.  The  head 
of  this  family,  Said  bin  Oomar  bin  Haat  bin  Ghulfan,  possessed  a 
small  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Morbaat,  called  Howeeya. 
Being  of  an  active  commercial  turn,  he  amassed  considerable  wealth, 
and  having  drawn  together  a  numerous  party  of  adherents,  he  made 

*  Mr.  Hulton  visited  these  islands  in  H.  C.  S.  Palinurns  with  Captain  Haines, 
in  1835. 
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a  vigorous  attempt  to  possess  himself  of  the  government  of  Morbaat. 

In  this  however  he  failed,  and  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
island  of  Helarnea.  When  affairs  had  become  more  settled,  he  return¬ 
ed  to  Howeeya  reserving  to  himself  and  heirs  the  right  of  possession 
in  all  the  islands.  His  two  sons  and  nephews,  regarding  the  islands 
as  hereditary  property,  still  visit  them  occasionally  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  any  money  the  natives  may  have  received  for  watering  fo¬ 
reign  vessels,  and  bugalahs.  These  visits  are  always  hailed  with  * 
pleasure  by  their  poor  subjects,  as  they  seldom  fail  to  supply  them 
.with  a  few  dates  and  other  necessaries. 

Helarnea  is  the  only  island  in  the  group  which  is  now  inhabited. 
Its  present  population  consists  of  twenty-three  individuals,  who  dif¬ 
fer  nothing  in  form  and  complexion  from  the  Arab.  They  are  per¬ 
haps  somewhat  degenerated  from  their  forefathers  in  strength  and 
bodily  vigour,  but  this  may  be  explained  by  their  extreme  poverty  and 
wretched  mode  of  living.  Th'  soil  of  the  island  is  quite  incapable 
of  being  cultivated  in  any  part,  whatever  industry  or  care  might  be 
bestowed  in  the  attempt  ;  there  is  indeed  barely  sufficient  vegetation 
for  support  of  a  few  straggling  wild  goats,  which  the  sterility  of  the 
plains  and  growing  neglect  of  their  former  possessors,  have  driven  to 
the  hills  and  vallies  :  necessity  has  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  look 
to  the  sea  alone  for  means  of  subsistence  ;  in  fact  they  may  be  class¬ 
ed  with  perfect  propriety  as  Ichthyophagi  ;  but  in  any  one  previ¬ 
ously  acquainted  with  their  mode  of  existence,  the  comparatively 
healthy  aspect  of  these  islanders,  cannot  but  excite  a  certain  degree 
of  astonishment  They  catch  their  fish  by  the  hook  and  basket ;  and, 
as  they  have  neither  boats  nor  catamarans,  they  take  up  their  station 
on  some  ledge  of  rocks  conveniently  projecting  into  the  sea;  when 
the  baskets  are  used,  the  fishermen  swim  out  with  them  into  water 
about  a  fathom  deep,  and  diving  down,  secure  them  at  the  bottom  by 
means  of  large  stones.  To  allure  the  fish  a  small  quantity  of  fine  sea 
weed  is  laid  at  the  mouth  of  basket.  I  have  seen  some  of  these  bas¬ 
kets  drawn  on  shore  with  from  twenty  to  thirty  fish  of  various  kinds  in 
each  of  them.  The  most  common  kind  is  the*  beautiful  parrot  fish, 
which  they  invariably  reject ;  and  many  other  fish,  which  in  my  opi¬ 
nion  had  not  a  fault  to  condemn  them,  were  carelessly  tossed  upon 
the  beach,  and  on  my  expressing  some  surprise  at  the  apparent  waste, 

I  was  answered  that  they  were  dry  and  on  that  account  totally  unfit 
for  food.  Their  exclusively  fish  diet  obliges  them,  they  say,  to  be 
very  particular  in  their  choice,  and  even  when  those  of  the  most 
approved  description  are  lean  and  out  of  condition,  for  instance  the 
rock  cod,  of  which  there  is  great  abundance,  they  also  share  the 
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same  fate  as  the  parrot  fish.  To  ascertain  this  point,  the  belly  is  torn 
open,  and  by  inspection  of  the  mesentery  they  infer  the  condition  of 
the  fish. 

Their  habitations  are  formed  of  a  few  loose  stones,  heaped  up  in 
the  form  of  a  semicircular  wall,  with  half  a  dozen  dried  sticks  or  fish¬ 
bones  extended  across,  over  which  a  little  sea  weed  is  lightly  spread. 
In  some  instances,  a  loose  wall  is  thrown  up  opposite  to  a  natural 
excavation  in  the  rock,  by  which  they  economise  their  labour  and 
ensure  better  protection  against  the  weather.  In  front  of  these 
wretched  domiciles,  there  is  generally  a  shed  formed  by  extending  a 
mat  upon  four  sticks  stuck  into  the  ground,  where  the  family  spend 
most  of  their  time,  seated  together,  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day  ;  and  here  is  suspended  the  chief  portion  of  their  fishing  takle. 
Although  so  destitute,  they  cannot  be  accused  of  being  an  indolent 
race  of  people,  as  their  existence  depends  solely  upon  their  own  ex¬ 
ertions.  The  men  have  often  to  walk  a  considerable  distance  to 
the  most  eligible  fishing  stations  :  their  choice  of  these  is  regulated  by 
the  prevailing  wind,  as  fishing  is  practicable  only  on  the  lee-side  of  the 
island.  The  women  attend  to  the  wants  of  their  families,  collect 
fuel  and  carry  water.  There  is  abundance  of  water  on  the  island, 
but  all  of  it  more  or  less  brackish.  The  best  is  found  on  the  eastern 
end  of  the  island,  in  a  well  which  the  natives  informed  us,  was  sunk 
many  years  ago  by  the  crew  of  an  European  vessel ;  this  too  is  slight¬ 
ly  brackish. 

It  might  appear  strange,  how  on  an  island  composed  of  the  hardest 
rock  and  gravel,  and  in  situations  considerably  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  water  could  acquire  its  brackish  quality  ;  but  it 
may  be  caused  by  the  tremendous  violence  with  which  the  surf  lashes 
the  shore  during  the  southwest  monsoon,  by  which  the  spray  is  car¬ 
ried  up  on  the  highest  hills.  We  frequently  saw  a  small  pool  of  salt 
water  among  the  hills,  four  or  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean. 

Wood  is  very  scarce  in  every  part  of  the  island,  and  barely  suffi¬ 
ces  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  and  perhaps  of  two  or  three 
boats  that  may  touch  here  during  the  season.  There  are  a  few  ta¬ 
marisk  trees  in  the  island,  but  they  are  never  cut  down  for  fuel,  as 
the  smaller  branches,  when  cut  into  slips,  answer  pretty  well  for  ma¬ 
nufacturing  their  fishing  baskets;  though  they  prefer  for  this  purpose 
the  twigs  of  the  summa  tree,  which  grows  in  Morbaat  and  the  op¬ 
posite  coast. 

In  times  of  difficulty  the  islanders  look  for  advice  to  a  man  named 
Juman  bin  Saad,  but  with  true  republican  spirit,  he  modestly  dis- 
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claims  all  titles,  and  however  desirous  his  friends  appeared  of  digni¬ 
fying  him  in  our  presence  with  the  appellation  of  Sheikh,  he  was  equal¬ 
ly  pertinacious  in  refusing  the  honour.  He  has  obtained  this  distinc¬ 
tion  chiefly  by  acknowledged  superiority  of  intellect  ;  but  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  voyage  to  Muskat  and  Mocha  has  tended  in  no  small 
degree  to  enhance  his  importance  in  the  eyes  of  his  untravelled  com¬ 
panions.  The  little  community  appears  happy  and  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  condition  which  providence  has  allotted  them  ;  and  the  bar¬ 
ren  and  unproductive  nature  of  their  island  does  not  prevent  an 
uncommon  attachment  to  their  country.  This  spirit  is  fostered  by 
the  representations  of  the  manifold  distresses  of  a  life  in  Mocha  or 
Muskat,  which  their  prudent  Sheikh  seldom  omits  to  make. 

During  the  trading  season,  Muskat  boats  in  the  voyage  to  and  from 
Zanzibar  sometimes  touch  at  Helarnea;  seldom  however  unless 
they  have  an  insufficient  supply  of  water  to  carry  them  on  to  their 
destination.  Boats  also  in  their  passage  along  the  coast  find  it  con¬ 
venient  to  seek  shelter  here,  from  the  strong  southerly  wind  which 
at  times  prevail  during  the  period  of  the  northeast  monsoon,  and 
the  facility  of  procuring  water  may  prove  a  further  inducement,  as 
the  Bedouins  on  the  Arabian  coast  are  generally  but  too  ready  to 
make  the  necessities  of  the  poor  boatmen  a  ground  for  the  most 
shameful  extortion.  Here  they  can  obtain  water  unmolested,  and 
with  little  trouble,  as  the  islanders  being  too  weak  to  exact  any  de¬ 
mand,  even  if  they  were  willing  to  do  so,  are  always  found  prompt 
to  offer  their  assistance  for  a  very  trifling  remuneration.  Some  of  the 
more  enterprizing  islanders  occasionally  avail  themselves  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  afforded  by  these  boats  to  visit  the  Arab  towns  on  the 
coast.  On  such  occassions  they  take  with  them  a  supply  of 
dried  fish,  in  exchange  for  which  they  bring  back  a  small  quantity  of 
clGth,  tabacco,  and  dates.  During  our  stay  on  the  island  one  of  the 
Natives  returned  from  Maculla  amidst  the  wondering  acclamations 
of  his  delighted  companions  ;  and  although  he  seemed  evidently  re¬ 
joiced  to  revisit  his  home,  it  was  equally  apparent  there  was  a  little 
alloy  of  pride  and  self-conceit  as  he  walked  up  to  his  friends  in  a 
bright  coloured  turban,  and  a  chassed  dagger  in  his  girdle,  an  in- 
viduous  contrast  to  the  simple  apparel  of  his  neighbours.  In  former 
times  so  rich  a  dress  would  only  have  marked  him  out  as  an  object  of 
rapine  to  the  first  boat  which  arrived  at  the  island. 

To  this  day,  the  older  portion  of  the  natives  have  a  most  sensitive 
recollection  of  the  Wahabis,  who  before  they  received  their  death¬ 
blow  from  the  British  at  Ras  ul  Kheimah  paid  them  one  of  their  cruel 
visits.  The  houses  were  thrown  down,  their  scanty  clothing  forcibly 
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taken  from  them  : — their  goats,  of  which  at  that  time,  they  appeared 
to  have  possessed  a  few,  were  most  of  them  killed  ;  and  some  of  their 
children  were  torn  from  their  homes  without  mercy,  and  consigned 
to  a  life  of  perpetual  slavery.  This  calamity  befell  them  about  seven¬ 
teen  years  ago. 

By  this  visitation  the  population  of  the  island  is  said  to  have  been 
greatly  reduced ;  but  independent  of  this,  other  causes  appear 
to  have  operated  in  bringing  the  population  down  to  its  present  low 
standard.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  more  especially,  we 
found  a  vast  number  of  remains,  which  would  indicate  that  many 
years  ago  the  inhabitants  must  have  been  much  more  numerous.  We 
also  constantly  found  skeletons  deposited  in  caves,  and  either  quite 
exposed  or  protected  only  by  a  slight  wall  built  of  loose  stones.  In 
one  instance  a  hand  was  observed  protruded  above  the  sand,  and  on 
gently  pulling  it  upwards  the  entire  skeleton  of  a  young  female  was 
disclosed  to  view.  Other  skeletons  in  similar  situations  were  very 
frequent.  The  present  race  of  inhabitants  do  not  display  this  shock¬ 
ing  neglect,  neither  does  it  appear  that  in  former  times,  it  was  always 
the  case  ;  for  burial-grounds,  disposed  in  an  orderly  manner,  and 
having  marks  of  antiquity,  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  this  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  Appearances  are  in  favour  of  the 
opinion  that  at  some  distant  period,  but  which  it  would  be  difficult 
precisely  to  determine,  a  disease  of  a  contagious  nature  has  visited  the 
island,  and  swept  off  the  greater  part  of  its  population. 

A  favourite  story  prevails  among  the  Arabs,  by  which  it  is  attempt¬ 
ed  to  explain  the  origin  of  these  people,  which  I  relate  as  I  heard  it. 

Prior  to  the  Mahomedan  era,  the  islands  were  peopled  by  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  rebellions  tribe  of  Aad,  whose  transgressions  were  pu¬ 
nished  by  the  most  tremendous  and  awful  visitations  ;  and  even  after 
the  greatest  portion  of  Arabia  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 
Prophet,  these  islanders  still  remained  obstinate  in  their  ancient 
faith,  and  being  regarded  by  all  true  believes  as  infidels  and  idola¬ 
ters,  they  were  religiously  avoided.  But  they  were  afflicted  by  a  mortal 
scourge,  which  destroyed  eqery  soul  on  the  Island  with  the  exception 
of  one  young  woman,  who  dragged  through  a  miserable  and  so¬ 
litary  existence.  An  Arab  boat  drifting  by  accident  near  the  islands 
was  descried  by  this  solitary  inhabitant,  who,  seeking  out  the  most 
conspicuous  situation,  made  every  sign  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
crew.  Pier  motions  were  soon  observed,  but  the  nakodah  had  been 
warned  against  the  contamination  of  infidelity,  and  steeling  his  heart 
to  more  generous  feelings,  he  endeavoured  to  put  to  sea.  One  of 
the  sailors  however,  with  more  humanity  and  tenderness,  requested 
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permission  to  land  on  the  island,  and  afford  what  succour  might  be 
necessary,  then  to  return  to  his  vessel.  His  request  was  refused  ;  but 
determined  not  to  be  defeated  in  his  purpose,  he  allowed  his  tur¬ 
ban  to  fall  overboard  as  if  by  accident,  and  made  the  recovery  of  it 
a  plea  for  leaving  the  vessel  ;  swimming  beyond  its  reach,  he  conti¬ 
nued  his  course  through  the  water.  He  arrived  at  the  beach  in  a 
state  of  insensibility,  overcome  with  his  exertions,  but  the  attentions 
of  the  Maid  speedily  revived  him,  and  he  thus  became  the  founder  of 
the  present  race  of  inhabitants. 

The  people  themselves  assert  that  their  ancestors  came  originally 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Hasec  and  Morbaat,  from  whence  they 
were  driven  by  the  internal  discords  of  the  Bedouin  tribes,  but  on 
this  point,  as  on  all  others,  which  do  not  concern  their  immediate 
interests,  they  are  profoundly  ignorant,  and  indeed  affect  a  perfect 
indifference.  Many  of  them  can  trace  their  forefathers  back  to  the 
fourth  or  fifth  generation,  and  they  assert  that  long  before  their 
time,  their  ancestors  inhabited  the  island.  There  is  a  fair  degree 
of  consistency  however  in  their  own  story,  as  the  language  which 
they  now  use  is  almost  identical  with  the  Shehree,  or  that  spoken 
by  the  tribe  surrounding  Morbaat,  and  this  again  differs,  I  under¬ 
stand,  but  in  a  very  trifling  degree  from  the  Mahara  dialect.  I  was 
forcibly  struck  with  the  resemblance  it  bore  to  the  language  of 
Socotra,  especially  in  the  pronounciation  of  one  or  two  letters  which 
foreigners  can  rarely  imitate.  Our  pilot  who  belongs  to  their  neigh¬ 
bours  attempted  in  vain  to  do  so,  and  excited  the  merriment  of  the 
bystanders  by  the  contortion  of  his  features.  I  have  subjoined  a 
vocabulary  of  their  language  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  speci¬ 
men  of  the  Shehree  also.  To  point  out  its  further  peculiarity,  1 
have  contrasted  it  with  the  Arabic  in  common  use  along  the  coast. 
By  reference  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  Socotran  language,  whichCapt. 
Haines  procured  during  his  laborious  and  detailed  survey  of  that  is¬ 
land,  and  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Government,  it  may  be 
ascertained  what  affinity  exists  between  them.  In  both,  considera¬ 
ble  allowances  must  be  made  for  the  difficulty  of  finding  letters  to 
correspond  with  the  sounds  of  the  respective  syllables.  There  are 
some  which  no  characters  will  represent. 

In  an  island  so  entirely  bare  of  vegetable  matter,  and  contain¬ 
ing  no  stagnant  collections  of  water,  we  might  reasonably  presup¬ 
pose,  that  there  were  few  diseases  of  any  malignity  among  its  inha¬ 
bitants.  This  is  strikingly  the  case,  and  the  natives  are  sensible  of 
the  greater  salubrity  of  their  climate  over  that  of  the  opposite  coast 
of  Arabia.  There  are  one  or  two  instances  of  great  longevity  even 
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among  the  limited  number  who  now  occupy  the  island  ;  and  the 
rest  look  tolerably  healthy  and  vigorous,  considering  their  very  im¬ 
poverished  mode  of  living.  —  By  long  experience  they  have  acquired 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  various  kinds  of  fish,  so  as  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  between  those  which  are  more  and  those  which  are  less  whole¬ 
some.  There  is  a  large  species  of  mullet  which  is  very  palatable, 
but  is  found  highly  pernicious  as  food.  Some  of  our  party,  before 
the  natives  had  an  opportunity  to  warn  them,  suffered  considerably 
from  indulging  in  this  fish. 

For  obvious  reasons  we  experienced  little  of  the  effects  of  the 
southwest  monsoon,  but,  uninfluenced  as  it  must  be,  by  the  contigu¬ 
ity  of  any  land  to  windward  of  the  islands,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
it  follows  pretty  closely  the  same  laws  which  characterize  it  to  the 
southward  ;  and  brings  up  with  it  the  tremendous  swell  of  the  open 
ocean.  This  accords  with  the  description  of  the  natives,  who  told 
us  that  heavy  showers  of  rain  accompany  the  approach  of  it.  In  the 
north  east  monsoon,  we  have  a  different  phenomenon  ;  here  the 
vicinity  of  the  continent  of  Arabia  appears  to  disturb  the  usual  laws, 
for  although  a  tendency  to  blow  from  the  north  east  prevails,  still 
the  winds  vary  to  every  other  point  of  the  compass.  From  the 
month  of  December  up  to  the  middle  of  March  we  possess  data  to 
show,  that  there  is  a  pretty  regular  succession  of  northerly  and 
southerly  winds,  the  former  inclining  to  the  westward  the  latter  to 
the  east.  They  continue  to  blow  with  extreme  violence  for  three  or 
four  days,  when  their  strength  becomes  exhausted,  they  quietly  yield 
to  the  north  east  monsoon;  only,  however,  to  undergo  a  similar  suc¬ 
cession  in  a  few  days,  the  wind  thus  performing  a  complete  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  compass.  These  changes  are  decidedly  influenced  by 
the  age  of  the  moon,  and  the  barometer  foretells  with  accuracy 
by  its  fall,  the  approach  of  a  south,  aud  by  its  rise,  that  of  a  north 
wind.  The  thermometer  is  affected  nearly  in  an  equal  degree ; 
when  the  wind  is  from  the  south  the  air  becoming  more  replete 
with  moisture,  it  feels  milder,  and  the  thermometer  averages  during 
these  months  from  65°  to  70°  in  the  morning  and  from  75°  to 
80°  at  noon;  a  copious  deposit  of  dew  takes  place  at  night.  When 
the  north  wind  sets  in,  there  is  sudden  reduction  of  temperature 
sometimes  of  upwards  of  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees,  the  thermometer 
falling  down  to  50°  at  sunrise  ;  the  atmosphere  becomes  dry  and 
parching.  Among  the  Natives  this  wind  is  known  under  the  name 
of  Belatt,  and  to  a  certain  extent  is  dreaded  for  its  insalubrity.  It 
is  the  sudden  vicissitude,  more  than  any  intrinsically  bad  quality 
which  has  acquired  for  it  this  reputation,  and  the  sickness  which 


it  is  said  to  occasion,  resembles  pretty  closely  the  well  knovna 
effects  of  the  land  wind  in  India.  During  Captain  Owen’s  survey¬ 
ing  operations  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  he  suffered  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  Belatt,  probably  by  an  incautions  exposure  of  himself. 
When  the  northerly  and  southerly  winds  set  in,  the  atmosphere  grows 
thick  and  hazy,  but  when  they  subside  these  vapours  are  dissipat¬ 
ed,  and  it  again  becomes  beautifully  clear  and  transparent,  show¬ 
ing  the  most  remote  objects  with  uncommon  distinctness.  A  few 
showers  of  rain  generally  usher  in  the  north  east  monsoon.  I  have 
here  spoken  of  the  weather  from  personal  observation  up  to  the 
month  of  March  only,  but  there  is  good  reason  to  think,  that  si¬ 
milar  phenomena  are  subsequently  presented  until  the  northerly 
winds  becoming  less  frequent  and  gradually  dying  away,  the  south¬ 
erly  winds  uninterruptedly  prevail  until  nearly  the  commencement 
of  the  south  west  monsoon.  We  have  a  distinct  account  of  the 
Belatt  so  late  as  the  month  of  May.  In  the  year  1503,  in  the  his¬ 
torical  accounts  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  East  it  is  recorded  that 
Vincente  de  Soldre,  after  a  most  successful  cruize,  durino-  which 
he  had  captured  five  or  six  large  prizes  containing  in  gold  and 
money  alone  upwards  of  200,000  Ducats,  was  unfortunately  ship¬ 
wrecked  on  the  Curia  Muria  Islands.  The  inhabitants,  although 
Mohamedans,  entertained  them  with  every  attention  and  respect, 
and  afforded  them  the  most  timely  assistance  by  a  reciprocal  ex¬ 
change  of  their  cattle  for  merchandize.  Previous  to  their  takino-  leave 
they  were  warned  to  prepare  themselves  against  the  northerly  winds 
which  were  represented  to  blow  with  violence  in  the  month  of 
May.  Regardless  however  of  this  salutary  caution,  and  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  his  captains,  who  had  separated  from  him,  he  made 
no  provision  to  encounter  the  weather,  and  his  brother  and  himself 
perished  in  a  gale  of  wind.  (Histoire  des  Decouvertes  et  Conquestes 
des  Portuguais.) 

With  respect  to  the  general  appearance  of  Helarnea,  the  first  im¬ 
pression  which  strikes  the  eye  of  an  observer  is  the  irregularity  of 
the  outline,  and  its  perfect  sterility.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  salt 
water  shrubs,  which  usually  fringe  the  small  sandy  bays,  not  a  tree 
is  visible  above  the  coarse  sand  and  gravel  which  lie  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills  :  these  are  distributed  in  various  proportions  Over  the  whole 
face  of  the  Island.  The  declivities  of  the  mountains  are  even  more 
naked  than  the  valleys.  About  the  centre  of  the  island,  the  hills 
rise  into  a  cluster  of  pointed  spires,  the  highest  of  which  was  com¬ 
puted  by  trigonometrical  measurement  at  1510  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  from  these,  smaller  hills  run  in  all  directions,  preserv- 
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ing  in  most  cases  the  form  of  interrupted  ridges.  At  the  eastern 
extreme,  the  land  assumes  a  different  shape  ;  a  perpendicular  headland 
1645  ft,  in  height,  boldly  projects  into  the  ocean,  and  for  some  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  westward  appears  a  continued  mass  of  table  land  acci¬ 
dentally  heaved  up,  as  it  were,  at  the  end  of  the  island.  With  the 
exception  of  this  highland,  the  rest  of  the  island  is  chiefly  composed 
of  granite,  varying  somewhat  in  its  structure,  and  the  proportion 
of  its  fundamental  ingredients,  upon  which  also  depends  a  variety 
in  its  colours. —  The  most  interesting  geological  feature  of  the  granite, 
is  the  manner  in  which  most  of  its  ridges  are  surmounted  by  a  dark 
coloured  rock  allied  in  its  characters  to  those  of  the  trap  order, 
more  especially  to  greenstone.  This  is  found  passing  through  the 
body  of  the  hills  in  the  form  of  dykes.  The  same  rock  is  observed 
abundantly  in  the  shape  of  veins  and  seams  traversing  the  granite 
in  all  directions.  It  would  appear  as  though  by  some  powerful 
internal  impulse,  this  substance  had  been  injected  into  fissures  in  the 
granite  produced  by  the  same  violent  action.  To  a  person  viewing 
it  from  a  moderate  distance  this  distribution  gives  rise  to  an 
appearance  of  an  unsually  dark  shade  running  along  the  summits  of 
the  hills,  as  most  of  our  party  at  first  fancied.  These  dykes  and 
seams  do  not  follow  any  general  rule  in  regard  to  their  direction, 
but  are  entirely  influenced  in  this  respect  by  the  disposition  of 
the  granite,  which  follows  no  particular  course.  They  vary  from 
a  fine  vein  of  a  few  inches  to  a  stratum  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  in  breadth.  In  mineral  composition,  too,  they  differ  no  less 
materially.  Most  of  it,  I  have  stated  to  resemble  greenstone  in  the 
compactness  and  simplicity  of  its  structure,  and  hornblende  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  preponderating  ingredient ;  but  by  the  intermixture 
of  felspar  and  quartz  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  rocks  of  a  very 
different  nature  result,  still  occupying  the  same  relative  situation. 
In  some  instances,  the  felspar  is  disseminated  in  the  form  of  distinct 
crystals,  communicating  a  porphyritic  structure  ;  in  others  quartz  is 
abundantly  intermingled,  giving  it  more  of  a  granitic  aspect.  In  the 
latter  case,  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  compound  to  diffuse  itself  more 
extensively  through  the  granite  bed,  losing  its  character  as  a  stra¬ 
tum  and  entering  largely  into  the  formation  of  the  hill  itself.  In  fact 
it  appears  to  undergo  by  this  accession  of  felspar  and  quartz  a  re¬ 
gular  transition  to  granite  itself,  and  merely  differs  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  judge  in  its  colour,  which  from  the  presence  of  hornblende  as  a 
subordinate  mineral  becomes  of  a  dark  speckled  hue.  In  both  this 
and  the  prevailing  kind  of  granite,  mica  if  not  altogether  wanting,  is 
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a  very  scarce  ingredient,  and  is  found  chiefly  in  the  light  coloured 
veins  of  granite  intersecting  the  granite  mountains. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  island  is  that  which  attains  the  highest 
point  of  elevation  and  is  composed  of  a  secondary  limestone  pretty 
regularly  stratified  towards  the  sea.  It  contains  in  its  substance  a 
few  fossil  shells,  but  is  not  remarkable  for  any  thing  further  than  its 
proximity  to  the  granite,  its  greater  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  its 
insulated  situation.  It  is  nowhere  intersected  by  veins  of  either 
granite  or  greenstone. 

“  Gurzowt,”  “  Agareezowt  ”  or  as  it  is  usually  called  by  Euro¬ 
pean  navigators  “  Rodondo  ”  is  a  small  rocky  island,  situated  about 
six  miles  to  the  north  eastward  of  Helarnea.  It  is  formed  of  a  greater 
and  lesser  cone,  the  greater  reaching  a  height  of  about  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea.  Its  composition  is  exclusively  granite  of  a  reddish 
colour,  and  a  fine  crystalline  structure. 

Soda,  which  ranks  next  to  Helarnea  in  point  of  size  and  eleva¬ 
tion,  is  situated  about  six  miles  to  the  westward.  It  has  formerly 
been  inhabited  by  a  few  families,  and  that  at  no  very  distant  period 
as  the  remains  of  their  habitations  and  a  well  are  still  in  a  fair  staje 
of  preservation,  although  the  water  is  brackish  and  of  inferior 
quality.  They  appear  to  have  enjoyed  fully  as  many  comforts  as 
their  neighbours  of  Helarnea,  as  we  discovered  the  traces  of  their 
having  possessed  a  few  goats  and  poultry.  We  were  told  that  this 
island  had  also  suffered  from  the  rapacity  of  the  Joasmee  Pirates,  who 
carried  off  more  than  half  their  population.  The  remainder  being  too 
few  to  exist  by  their  own  resources,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Helarnea 
being  distressed  in  a  similar  manner,  though  not  to  the  same  degree, 
it  was  deemed  prudent  and  advantageous  to  both  parties  to  unite. 

The  general  aspect  of  this  island  is  barren  and  forbidding. 
It  is  formed  of  a  collection  of  separate  hills  —  a  distribution  which 
affords  a  gleam  of  hope  at  least,  that  a  little  verdure  might  possibly 
exist  among  the  sheltered  valleys,  but  here  a  huge  shapless  mass 
rises  up  to  an  elevation  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  ten  feet. 
There  are  a  few  bushes  of  the  tamarisk  tree  growing  near  the 
ruined  village,  but  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  small  plants  of 
Zygophyllum,  which  spreads  itself  over  any  sandy  spot,  the  rack 
shrub,  a  species  of  plumbago,  all  is  a  wilderness  of  stone  and  gravel. 
The  composition  of  the  hills  is  granitic  with  the  same  distribution, 
of  the  dark  coloured  strata,  which  I  have  noticed  on  Helarnea, 
though  here  it  is  not  quite  so  conspicuous.  The  granite  on  the  east- 
tern  end  and  the  central  part,  is  of  a  dark  gray  colour,  with  extensive 
veins  of  a  light  colour  traversing  it  in  various  directions.  That  on  the 
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western  end  is  a  mixture  of  red  and  gray  granite  in  varying  propor¬ 
tions,  the  red  preponderating  in  most  localities  and  of  a  fine  texture 
similar  to  that  of  Rodondo. 

Jibleea,  the  most  eastern  island  of  the  group,  appears  at  a  distance 
as  a  small  collection  of  roundish  hills,  somewhat  pointed  and  of  a 
white  colour.  The  highest  of  these  attains  an  elevation  of  about  five 
hundred  and  sixty  feet,  and  is  placed  pretty  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  island.  On  closer  approach  two  or  three  detached  islands  of 
bare  rock  present  themselves,  and  numerous  small  patches,  scarcely 
emerging  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  whole  island  is  perfect¬ 
ly  barren  and  not  a  drop  of  fresh  water  to  be  procured  in  any  part. 
This  barreness  rendering  it  altogether  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  man 
has  made  it  a  favourite  resort  for  a  variety  of  sea  birds.  The  Gan- 
net  predominates  over  all,  and  when  we  first  visited  the  Island,  they 
appeared  almost  inclined  to  dispute  the  ground  with  us.  They  lay 
one  or  two  eggs,  which  are  of  alight  blueish  colour,  upon  the  bare 
ground,  merely  clearing  away  the  larger  stones,  and  collecting  together 
a  quantity  of  small  gravel..  The  obstinacy  with  which  they  defended 
their  nest,  and  the  difficulty  of  effecting  a  retreat  when  they  became 
alarmed,  made  them  an  easy  prey,  and  some  of  the  crew  pronounced 
them,  when  dressed,  to  be  excellent  food.  We  found  their  eggs  pa¬ 
latable  enough.  When  suddenly  surprised  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
these  birds  to  disgorge  a  half  digested  fish  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in 
length,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  escape.  Their  usual  prey  is  the 
flying  fish.  We  found  a  few  snakes,  but  not  of  a  venomous  descrip¬ 
tion,  but  were  sadly  disturbed  at  night  time  by  hordes  of  rats.  These 
do  not  differ  from  the  common  rat,  and  in  all  probability  were  left  here 
with  the  wreck  of  some  bugalah.  The  natives  of  Helarnea  told 
us  that  many  years  ago-  two  native  boats  were  cast  upon  the  island, 
the  crews  of  which  all  perished.  In  corroboration  of  this,  we  disco¬ 
vered  five  or  six  graves  close  to  each  other  and  the  skeletons  of  two 
persons  who  appeared  never  to  have  undergone  the  rites  of  sepulture  ; 
one  of  them  we  found  lying  in  a  small  sheltered  cave  completely  ex¬ 
posed  to  view — a  scene  which  strongly  suggested  the  melancholy  re¬ 
flection  how  fearfully  painful  must  have  been  his  latter  moments, 
after  having  outlived  his  wretched  companions  in  misfortune. 

The  Geological  structure  of  Jibleea  is  essentially  primitive,  but 
with  a  greater  variety  in  the  appearance  of  the  rocks  than  we  found 
at  Helarnea.  The  outer  detached  rocks  are  of  similar  composition 
being  formed  of  a  species  of  dark  coloured  granite,  into  which  horn¬ 
blende  appears  to  enter  largely.  The  island  itself  is  composed  of 
porphyry  and  a  species  of  porphyritic  syenite,  the  colours  of  some 
specimens  affording  a  rich  and  diversified  appearance. 
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Haski  the  most  western  island  is  situated  about  thirteen  miles  from 
Soda,  and  twenty  from  the  Arabian  coast.  It  forms  in  one  or  two  peak¬ 
ed  hills,  of  an  elevation  of  about  four  hundred  feet,  from  which  runs 
off  towards  the  north  a  succession  of  low  hills  and  valleys,  presenting 
the  appearance  from  a  distance  of  being  one  belt  of  low  land.  In  the 
most  essential  particulars,  it  strongly  resembles  Jibleea.  It  is  likewise 
covered  with  birds.  No  fresh  water,  and  scarcely  a  stick  can 
be  found  in  any  part  of  it.  In  its  geological  characters  too  it  is  nearly 
similar,  though  the  reddish  coloured  granite  which  is  common  in 
Soda,  is  here  found  to  constitute  the  greater  proportion  of  the  island, 
the  remainder  being  composed  of  a  species  of  variegated  granite  and 
porphyry.  This  appears  to  undergo  decomposition  much  more  ra¬ 
pidly  than  the  former,  weathering  down  into  small  angular  fragments. 


Vocabulary  of  the  Language  spoken  on  Helarnea. 


English. 

A  man  .  . 

• 

Arabic. 
Rajool  . 

• 

Curia  Muria. 
Gheg 

A  Woman 

• 

Hurma 

• 

Yeth 

A  Child  . 

• 

Wulud  . 

• 

Bairuh 

The  Head 

• 

Ras . 

• 

Eresh 

Hand. 

• 

Yud  . 

• 

Yedesh 

Foot  . 

• 

Rijl.  . 

• 

Airkoth 

Leg  . 

• 

Sak  .  . 

• 

Faam 

Hair  .  . 

« 

Shar 

• 

Thluf 

Fire  .  . 

• 

Nar .  . 

• 

Shot 

Water  .  . 

» 

Mae 

• 

Eraee 

Milk  .  . 

• 

Haleeb  . 

• 

Nusb 

Butter  .  . 

• 

Zubd  . 

• 

Ghutumun-khuzur 

A  Cow 

• 

Bakarah 

• 

• 

Elhootee 

Goat  > 

• 

Ghunum 

• 

Airoon 

Fish  .  . 

• 

Samak  . 

• 

Soot 

A  Tree 

• 

Shujur  . 

• 

Aafur 

The  Sun  . 

• 

Shums  . 

• 

Yeom 

Moon. 

• 

Kumur  . 

• 

Aireth 

A  Star  .  . 

• 

Nujm  . 

• 

Kubkob 

A  Ship 

• 

Murkub 

• 

Juhaz 

The  Eye  . 

• 

Aeen*  . 

• 

Aaeen 

Ear  . 

Uthn 

• 

Eezen 

Nose  . 

• 

Unf  .  . 

Mukhureer 

A  Camel  . 

, 

Jumul  . 

9 

Goul 

Horse  . 

. 

Hisan  . 

• 

Hasson 

Bread  .  . 

• 

Khubz  . 

• 

Khubz  at 
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English. 

Dates  .  . 

Arabic. 

Tamur  . 

Curia  Muria, 

Tor 

Salt  .  .  . 

• 

Melih  . 

• 

Eelzthaat 

A  Gun  .  . 

• 

Bundbk 

• 

Endick 

Spear  . 

• 

Rumh  . 

• 

Rumah 

Sword  . 

. 

Saif  . 

• 

Shoh 

Gold  .  . 

• 

• 

Dthahub 

• 

Taib 

Silver  .  . 

• 

Fidthuh 

• 

Fudthat 

Copper .  . 

• 

Sifr  .  . 

Sifr 

A  Stone  . 

• 

Hajur  . 

• 

Fudun 

Mountain 

• 

Jubul  . 

• 

Hart 

Valley  . 

• 

Wadee . 

• 

Nuhur 

Book  . 

• 

Kitab  . 

• 

Kitab 

Bed  . 

• 

Fursh  . 

• 

Inthaf 

Knife  . 

Sekkeen 

• 

Sekin 

Sand  .  . 

• 

Ruml  . 

• 

Hashie 

Cloth  .  . 

• 

Thaub  . 

• 

Khadik 

A  Fowl  . 

• 

• 

Dujaj  . 

• 

Digugut 

Bird  . 

« 

Tayr  . 

• 

Inkairuth 

An  Egg  . 

• 

Baidath 

• 

Kalenth 

A  River  . 

• 

Shut 

• 

Khor 

Turban 

• 

Amama 

• 

Aisot 

Lead  .  . 

• 

Rusas  . 

• 

Kaidut 

Iron  .  . 

• 

Hudid  . 

• 

Hudid 

Blood  .  . 

• 

Dum 

Dthor 

Breath  .  . 

• 

Nufus  . 

• 

Sherain 

Flesh  .  . 

• 

Lahm  . 

• 

Tehh 

Skin  .  . 

• 

Jild  .  . 

Gutsh 

A  House  . 

• 

Beit  . 

• 

Oot 

Wine  .  . 

• 

Khumr 

• 

• 

Khert 

A  Box 

• 

Sunduk 

• 

Sunduk 

A  Wound 

• 

Jurh 

• 

Seemh 

Year  . 

• 

Sunuli  . 

• 

Urnoot 

Month  . 

• 

Shahr  . 

• 

Orukh 

To-day .  . 

• 

Yeorn  . 

• 

Sher 

Good  .  . 

• 

Zain 

Kehaim 

Bad.  .  . 

Buttal  . 

• 

Daifur 

Much  .  . 

• 

Kithir  . 

• 

» 

Meken 

Little  .  . 

« 

Gulil  . 

Kheirain 

Upon  .  . 

• 

Foug  . 

Baathuf 

Beneath  . 

. 

Taht  . 

• 

Baaghalah 

News  .  . 

• 

Khubur 

4 

Kelathun 
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English. 

To-morrow 

Arabic. 

Bukra  . 

•  • 

• 

Curia  Muria. 

Keraith 

Large  .  . 

• 

Kubeer 

•  • 

• 

Aib 

Small  .  . 

• 

Sugheer  . 

• 

Naisan 

Sick  .  . 

• 

Murfdth 

• 

Degil  :  Dogee 

Rain  .  . 

• 

Mutur  .  . 

• 

Ooseli 

Wet  .  . 

• 

Mublub  . 

• 

Theeree 

Dry  .  .  . 

• 

Yabis  .  . 

• 

Kuthoom 

Black  .  . 

• 

Uswud  .  . 

• 

How 

White  .  . 

• 

Abyudth  . 

• 

Loon 

Red  European 
plexion  .  . 

com- 

•  • 

Ahmur  .  '. 

• 

Afur 

Come  .  . 

• 

Taal  .  . 

• 

Inkaloo 

Go  away  . 

• 

Roh  .  . 

• 

Ghaat 

See .  .  . 

• 

Shuf  .  . 

• 

Daiegelk 

Hear  .  . 

• 

Ismah  . 

• 

Deehoak 

Die  .  .  . 

• 

Mut .  .  . 

Kheirok 

Kill  .  . 

• 

Uktul  .  . 

» 

Iltakli 

Give  .  .  , 

• 

Ate  .  .  . 

Ezumsh 

Take  .  . 

• 

Yukfdth  . 

• 

Subatainee 

Walk  .  . 

• 

Emshu  . 

• 

Dugulugat 

Eat  .  .  . 

• 

Yakul  .  . 

• 

Dukhalut 

Drink  .  . 

• 

Shurb  .  . 

• 

Ishteekh 

Buy  and  sell 

• 

Ishteree  wo 

bell  . 

• 

Yuhareethteem 

Want  .  . 

• 

Abgha  .  . 

• 

Yuhareeth 

Sit  down  . 

• 

Ijliss  .  . 

• 

Thkol 

English. 

1  .  .  . 

Numerals. 

Araeic. 

Wohid  .... 

• 

Curia  Muria, 

Tat 

2  .  .  . 

Thenain  . 

• 

Thuroh 

3  .  .  . 

Thelathuh 

• 

Thlathet 

4  .  .  . 

• 

• 

• 

Urbah  .  . 

• 

Urbout 

5  .  .  . 

• 

• 

4 

Khumsuh  . 

• 

Khurish 

6  .  .  . 

• 

• 

• 

Settuh .  . 

• 

Shteth 

7  .  .  . 

Subah  .  . 

• 

Shibait 

8  .  . 

• 

• 

Themanea 

• 

Thunet 

9  .  .  . 

Tisuh  . 

• 

Sact 

10  .  .  . 

Asharuh  . 

• 

Athired 

20  .  .  . 

Ishureen  . 

• 

Aither 

100  ,  ,  . 

Muyah 

• 

Mot 
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V.  —  A  Topographical  Description  of  the  Table  Land  on  the 
Cutlery  Mountains .*  Communicated  by  Major  T.  B.  Jervis, 
F.R.S. 

History.  —  Much  uncertainty  remains  as  to  the  period  when  the 
people  settled  on  this  Alpine  State;  but  if  tradition  among 
them  be  admitted,  it  would  appear  they  were  originally  inhabitants 
of  Canjeveram  of  the  Caral,  a  section  of  the  Vellal  Cast,  and  had 
about  the  16th  century  emigrated  to  this  spot  with  their  titular 
deity  Kurry  Ramen,  and  taken  possession  of  these  hills  from  a  tribe 
called  Baders,  a  race  of  Hindus  who  were  necessitated  soon  after 
to  abandon  them.  From  this  time  they  were  considered  to  form  a 
distinct  body,  being  strangers  to  the  internal  commotions  engaged  in 
by  their  neighbours  of  the  plains,  and  were  in  consequence  left  undis¬ 
turbed,  maintaining  their  own  laws,  customs  and  usages,  and  ex¬ 
empt  from  all  taxation  during  the  successive  Governments  under 
which  they  lived,  and  which  they  continue  to  enjoy  to  the  present 
day.  They  are  called  Mullyalies — a  term  signifying  Mountai¬ 
neers,  who  have  always  acknowledged  a  chief,  bearing  the  title  of  Per¬ 
ry  Cullery  Gound,  whose  rank  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  Zemindar, 
or  land  holder,  having  similar  marks  of  honour  and  respect  paid  to 
him  ;  but  whatever  may  have  been  his  early  greatness,  there  are 
now  but  few  traces  of  it.  This  chief  preserves  his  ascendency  by 
entering  into  all  stipulations,  in  which  the  local  authorities  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  engage,  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  a  competent  provision  from 
his  people ;  but  from  the  spirit  in  which  this  claim  has  been  exercised 
of  late  years,  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  the  system  can  be 
tolerated  without  being  disputed.  The  Mallyalies  of  this  tract  are 
permanent  inhabitants,  and  not  a  migratory  tribe,  similar  to  those 
on  the  great  western  range  of  mountains  in  Travancore.  The 
manner,  and  habits  of  these  people  offer  no  distinct  pecularities 
from  those  of  the  low  country ;  they  marry  when  young,  and  do  not 
admit  of  polygamy ;  but  when  the  husband  is  dead  the  wife  is  be¬ 
trothed  to  another.  The  law  of  inheritance  is  the  same,  that  is, 
the  son  is  the  heir,  but  when  there  is  no  issue,  nepotism  is  substitut¬ 
ed.  They  bury  their  dead  invariably,  and  observe  superstitious 
formalities  to  their  manes. 

Situation ,  extent  and  capability.  —  The  portion  of  high  land 
dependant  on  the  collectorate  of  Salem,  denominated  the  Cullery 
Hills,  and  subordinate  on  the  Ahtoor  Talook,  is  situate  in  latitude 

*  Surveyed  in  the  years  1836  and  37 ;  by  F.  Boyne,  Sub-Assistant  Surveyor. 


11°  40'  15"  north;  and  longitude  78°  39'  36"  east  of  Greenwich 
is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  a  mass  of  mountains  called 
the  Coormbanad  and  Juddiagoundun  hills  of  South  Arcot ;  to  the 
south  by  the  fertile  plains  of  Ahtoor,  which  station  is  not  above 
six  miles  from  the  bases,  and  to  the  west  partly  by  the  Salem  and 
Tengericottah  Talooks,  by  plains,  and  bold  elevations  of  hills  de¬ 
scending  from  the  main  ridge,  and  branching  into  several  minor 
ridges,  projections,  and  spurs.  The  elevation  of  this  terra  incogni¬ 
ta  by  estimation  may  be  said  to  be  about  three  thousand  six  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  containing  a  superficies  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety  square  miles,  more  than  one  half  of  which  is  marked 
by  dense  jungle  and  plains,  and  the  remainder  under  cultivation  of  va¬ 
rious  dry  grains  :  bearing  an  insular  character,,  consisting  of  forty- 
six  hamlets,  with  a  total  population  of  1,000,  including  men,  women 
and  children,  giving  to  each  hamlet  an  average  of  twenty-two-  per¬ 
sons.  Its  capability  in  an  agricultural  view  is  tolerably  great,  as  the 
soil  is  extremely  fertile  and  susceptible  of  growing  several  species 
of  dry  grains,  and  productive  trees,  and  the  climate  highly  fa¬ 
vorable  for  the  introduction  of  many  useful  European  vegeta¬ 
bles,  legumes  and  esculents.  But  the  natural  indolence,  or  the 
aversion  of  the  people  towards  any  attempt  to  improvement  seem  evi¬ 
dently  the  causes  of  such  experiments  being  put  out  of  their  reach. 

Divisions  and  Sub-divisions.  —  It  is  divided  into  two  Nauds  or 
subdivisions,  viz..  Perry  Cullery  and  Chinna  Cullery,  having  twenty- 
seven  villages  subordinate  to  the  former  and  seventeen  to  the  latter  ; 
the  whole  being  open  and  straggling,  and  exclusively  peopled  by 
Mallyalies. 

Cusbahs r  Forts ,  and  other  principal  places.  —  The  principal 
places  here  are  the  two  Nauds,  or  subdivisons  mentioned  above, 
but  these  names  are  merely  given  to  mark  a  geographical  ex¬ 
tent  of  territory.  The  villages  of  these  subdivisions  are  generally 
of  an  ordinary  and  straggling  character,  neither  conspicuous  for 
neatness,  nor  noted  for  any  object  of  consequence  —  being  confined 
to  from  twenty  to  thirty  houses,  built  of  common  and  rude  materials, 
and  invariably  covered  with  the  high  grass.  The  only  remarkable 
spot  here  is  a  celebrated  Pagoda  dedicated  to  Kurry  Ramen  in  the 
Perry  Cullery  Naud,  which  owes  more  to  its  sanctity,  than  to  magni¬ 
ficence  of  structure.  It  is  much  attended  to  by  the  people  of  the 
hills  at  the  several  festivals,  and  at  the  dragging  of  the  Car,  when 
much  ceremony  occurs  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  primitive 
sanctuary  established  by  them,,  and  coeval  with  their  refuge  to  these 
parts. 
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Rivers,  and  Tanks.  —  The  almost  countless  rivulets  which  rise 
from  these  hills  contribute  to  form  a  few  powerful  streams,  which 
after  devious  windings  and  confined  by  steep  banks,  fall  into  the 
low  country  over  abrupt  and  magnificent  cataracts,  before  unit¬ 
ing  with  the  Parar  or  Ahtoor  River.  It  does  not  appear  from  the 
rocky  beds  they  form,  that  the  rich  timber  and  bamboo  grown  on 
the  hills  could  be  floated  down  with  any  benefit,  nor  is  it  likely 
from  the  absence  of  artificial  works  and  a  review  of  the  track  they 
traverse  to  possess  any  capability  of  being  turned  to  the  advantage 
of  much  wet-land  culture.  Those  which  are  available  for  this 
object  are  insignificant  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  which  by  the  ac¬ 
counts  give  fourteen,  and  ponds  twenty-eight,  the  latter  being  con¬ 
fined  to  cattle,  and  for  domestic  use. 

Mountains ,  Hills  and  Jungle.  —  The  fall  of  the  hills  to  the  south 
and  west  which  forms  the  limit  of  the  Table-land  is  very  precipi¬ 
tous,  exhibiting  all  the  varied  and  grotesque  shapes  of  mountain 
scenery,  with  bold  denticulated  outlines  thrown  confusedly  together 
in  the  greatest  irregularity  ;  some  part  of  it  being  smooth  and  nak¬ 
ed  having  tabular  masses  of  granite  resting  upon  them,  as  if  these  were 
ready  to  slide  down  to  the  plains.  The  slopes  descending  from  the 
summits  consist  of  a  succession  of  bold  and  narrow  ridges  enclos¬ 
ing  valleys  running  parallel  to  each  other,  and  thickly  covered 
with  bamboo  jungle,  and  stately  trees,  copse,  and  underwood. 

The  composition  of  the  rock  forming  this  range  is  chiefly  granite, 
and  hornblende  slate,  and  the  most  remarkable  elevations  on  it  are 
the  Avearmullay  and  Nawallur  peaks,  which  are  the  trigonometrical 
stations  of  this  portion  of  the  survey  ;  but  there  are  several  other 
eminences  of  equal  magnitude.  Although  the  face  of  the  country 
on  this  elevated  tract  may  be  considered  level,  still  no  part  of  it 
could  be  denominated  strictly  plain,  as  it  consists  of  a  series  of  low 
ridges,  heights  and  inequalities,  with  narrow  valleys,  which  give 
rise  to  numerous  tributary  rivulets,  having  water  in  them  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  Culleries  are 
densely  covered  with  jungle,  some  of  which  is  of  superior  growth. 
On  the  table-land  itself,  a  large  extent  is  overrun  with  extensive 
wood,  affording  some  valuable  timber,  such  as  the  teak,  black  and 
other  sizeable  trees  which  are  well  adapted  for  purposes  of  building 
and  for  implements  of  husbandry.  A  pretty  good  quantity  of  San¬ 
dalwood  is  also  produced  on  these  hills,  which  is  greatly  prized  by 
the  people,  and  conveyed  to  the  markets,  together  with  bamboos, 
which  grow  in  great  abundance  chiefly  about  the  declivities  and 
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deep  recesses.  Over  the  more  even  surfaces,  the  ground  is  free 
of  jungle,  affording  excellent  cleared  spots,  but  the  margin  of  the 
nullahs  and  the  gentle  slopes  are  fringed  with  a  thick  low  jungle  of 
inferior  kinds  of  trees  preserving  a  permanent  foliage,  which  gives 
an  invariable  external  character  and  aspect  to  them.  Of  the  nu¬ 
merous  plants  with  which  these  hills  abound,  little  or  nothing  is  as 
yet  known  respecting  their  order  and  qualities  ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  a  wide  field  is  open  here  to  compensate  the  researches  of  the 
Botanist. 

Mines  and  Minerals.  —  Of  these  there  are  none. 

Irnports,  Exports  and  Manufactures.  - —  Every  species  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  articles  of  luxury,  not  excepting  condiments  and  drugs 
are  imported,  and  for  which  the  people  barter  their  dry  grains,  and 
other  productions  of  the  hills,  viz.  honey,  wax,  fruit,  teak  and  san¬ 
dal  wood.  Their  manufacture  is  limited  to  a  little  wicker  work. 

Hoads ,  Passes  and  Defies. — There  are  four  good  communica¬ 
tions  leading  to  the  Culleries  ;  of  these  two  only  are  commonly  fre¬ 
quented  by  the  men  of  the  plain  country,  and  by  laden  bullocks. 
The  other  two  are  used  by  the  hill  people  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  principal  markets  and  villages  of  the  country.  The  most 
easy  of  access  is  the  approach  leading  from  Toommull  —  a 
village  on  a  secondary  road  from  Salem,  and  a  market  station. 
After  winding  for  the  first  part  across  plains,  it  continues  to  run 
through  a  deep  valley  intersected  by  numerous  streams,  in  the  midst 
of  dark  jungle,  ascends  the  Toommull  Ghaut  or  pass,  over  which  the 
road  is  carried,  rather  circuitously,  till  it  gradually  gains  the  crest 
of  the  Table  height — the  whole  being  estimated  at  fifteen  road 
miles.  From  this  spot  it  passes  over  gentle  acclivities,  and  meets 
the  hamlets  of  the  Chinna  Cullery  Naud.  Secondly  the  other  road 
from  Ahtoor  winds  east  by  the  Juddia  Gounden  villages,  via  Chinna 
Tripitty,  where  a  Pagoda  stands.  Although  much  more  circuitous 
than  the  Toommull  road,  it  is  of  greater  practicability.  The  com¬ 
munications  from  one  to  another  village  on  the  summit  of  the  hills, 
are  tolerable,  and  adapted  for  both  riding  and  foot-passengers. 

Pagodas ,  Religious  Establishments ,  and  Jagheers.  —  The  to¬ 
tal  number  of  Pagodas,  including  those  of  all  the  minor  divi¬ 
nities,  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  most  of  which  are  scattered 
apart  from  the  residence  of  the  people,  and  generally  considered  to 
be  merely  noticed  on  account  of  their  names  —  the  only  one  of 
celebrity  is  that  of  Kurry  Ramen  in  the  Perry  Cullery  Nad,  the  pre¬ 
siding  deity  on  these  hills  —  a  few  temples  of  Shiva  and  Vishnu  of 
less  note,  are  held  in  estimation  in  the  order  of  sanctity  each  is  sup- 
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posed  to  possess.  The  funds  possessed  l>y  these  places  of  worship 
arise  from  gratuitous  donations,  and  contributions  of  individuals, 
which  may  be  estimated  at  one  tenth  of  the  gross  produce  in  kind; 
but  there  are  no  establishments  or  endowments  made  from  lands,  or 
any  particular  institution  for  the  accommodation  of  Bramins  or  tra¬ 
vellers.  The  Pujarry  or  officiating  priest  is  a  person  selected  from 
their  own  order. 

Remarkable  buildings.  —  With  the  exception  of  two  choultries  or 
places  for  transacting  business,  one  at  each  nad  or  subdivision,  there 
are  no  buildings  of  note  on  the  Culleries 

Tenure  of  land .  —  The  inhabitants  on  this  mountain  have  at  no 
time  been  subject  to  any  assessment  on  their  cultivated  lands,  and 
they  are  in  consequence  perfectly  exempt  from  the  payment  of  any 
tax  whatever  at  present  to  the  Circar  —  holding  these  hills  under 
the  tenure  of  a  free  grant  in  perpetuity. 

Cattle  and  wild  animals . - The  amount  of  stock  including  buf¬ 

faloes  by  a  census  received  on  these  hills,  is  one  thousand  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  seven,  giving  something  less  than  sixteen  to  the  square 
mile ;  but  abstracting  the  wild  parts,  the  estimate  will  greatly  ex¬ 
ceed  that  number.  Pasturage  is  rich  and  plentiful  for  a  great  part 
of  the  year  on  the  elevated  tracts,  and  the  cultivated  portion  is 
thrown  open  to  the  cattle  when  the  crop  is  reaped.  Of  goats  there 
are  three  hundred  and  seventeen,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
sheep  of  the  red  kind  might  thrive  well.  The  cattle  are 
superior  to  those  of  the  low  lands,  particularly  the  buffaloes,  and 
should  a  few  foreign  steers  from  Mysore  be  introduced,  great 
advantage  it  is  presumed  would  attend  the  experiment.  The  bul¬ 
locks  are  chiefly  yoked  to  the  plough,  and  used  for  all  the  purposes 
of  agriculture.  TL  he  cows  although  diminitive,  yield  rich  and  abun¬ 
dant  milk. 

Of  the  predatory  kinds  of  animals,  there  are  bysons,  tigers  and 
bears  .  those  of  the  chase,  wild  hog,  elk,  and  deer  of  several  species; 
the  people  hunt  them  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  when  they 
become  destructive  to  their  grounds.  The  wild  elephant  is  not  a 
frequenter  of  this  region.  Pea  and  wild  fowl  in  great  plenty. 

Soil,  Productions,  and  mode  of  Husbandry. — The  soil  of  the  Culle- 
ry  hills  chiefly  consists  of  a  deep  red  loam,  with  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
in  some  parts  it  inclines  to  a  red  coarse  earth  mixed  with  pebble  stone 
peculiarly  adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  several  dry  grains  and  pulses 
cultivated  on  them.  Deposits  of  a  black  alluvial  clay  are  met  with  in 
a  few  insulated  spots.  The  peculiarities  of  climate  on  high  isolated 
tracts,  compared  to  that  of  the  plains  necessarily  occasion  some  di- 
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versity  in  their  agricultural  character  ;  the  former  having  a  moist 
climate,  the  cultivation  is  highly  fertile,  and  the  returns  heavy, 
with  less  chance  of  failure.  Almost  every  portion  of  level  ground 
about  the  vicinity  of  the  habitations  is  brought  under  the  plough,  and 
in  many  places  on  the  sides  and  inequalities  of  the  hills,  the  cujture 
is  extremely  luxuriant.  Of  the  dry  grains  most  productive  and  ex¬ 
tensively  cultivated,  and  forming  the  principal  diet  of  the  people  on 
the  culleries,  are  the  following  species  :  Ilagghy  (Cynosurus  cor- 
acanus)  Tinay  (Panicum  Italicum)  Shamay  (Panicum  Miliaceum) 

The  Jowarree  Cholurn  (Holcus  Sorghum)  and  the  Mukka  Cholum, 
(zea  mais)  are  sown  in  very  sparing  quantities.  Whilst  mustard, 
and  a  few  other  grains  are  also  grown  in  small  proportions.  The 
tool*  dhall  gram  (Cytisus  Cajan)  is  sown  in  drills  among  other 
grains,  and  produces  very  largely,  and  a  few  other  pulses,  condiments, 
and  garden  vegetables,  grown  barely  enough  for  consumption.  The 
castor  oil  nut  (Ricinus  communis)  also  forms  a  good  produce  on 
these  hills,  but  the  gingilly  seed  (sesamum  orientale)  forms  a  mere 
scanty  culture.  The  production  of  dry  grain  lands  is  more  than  is 
necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  who  export  a  considerable 
share  of  it  to  the  low  country,  as  about  one  thousand  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  acres  are  devoted  to  its  culture — a  coarse  paddy  is  grown  about 
the  low  marshes,  but  the  extent  is  very  inconsiderable.  There  are 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  Jack  (Artocarpus  integrifolia)  trees, 
with  which  the  tamarind  (tamarindus  indica)  comprize  about  one 
half  that  number,  and  cocoanut  something  more  than  one  eighth  of  the 
whole.  The  mode  of  husbandry  is  almost  the  same  as  that  observed 
in  the  low  lands,  with  this  exception  that  the  hand  hoe  is  greatly 
used,  in  substitute  for  the  plough  on  the  terraces. 

Population.  —  The  population  of  the  Cullery  hills  is  unequally 
distributed,  being  more  dense  in  the  Perry  Cullery  nad,  or  eastern 
parts.  The  total  on  the  whole  extent  gives  something  less  than 
twelve  persons  to  the  square  mile  ;  but  deducting  the  mountainous 
and  uninhabited  part  the  estimate  may  be  increased  to  triple 
that  density.  The  population  is  confined  to  only  one  cast.  The 
number  of  houses  which  is  two  hundred  and  eighty-five,  gives 
one  to  nearly  four  persons,  and  the  amount  of  cultivated  land  and 
stock  would  give* to  every  family  of  four  persons,  about  six  acres  of 
dry  grain  land,  not  quite  six  head  of  cattle,  and  a  little  more  than 
one  productive  tree. 

(Signed)  C.  R.  McMahon. 

8th  January,  1837. 
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February ,  6th,  1840,  Quarterly  Meeting. 

Captain  D.  Ross,  F.  R.  S.  President,  in  the  Chair. 


Members  elected.  Lieut.  W.  J.  Eastwick,  Major  H.  Rawlinson, 
Rev.  W.  K.  Fletcher,  H.  Fawcett,  Esquire,  Ball  Gungadhur  Slias- 
tree,  T.  Cardwell,  Esquire,  W.  H.  Harrison,  Esquire. 

Correspondence.  Read  letter  from  Captain  Boyd  on  the  Lead 
Ore  found  near  Beyla,  as  follows  : 


“  Kurrachee,  November  10th,  1839. 

“  My  Dear  Sir,  —  1  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  you  some  specimens  of 
Lead  and  Antimony  found  in  the  mountains  and  beds  of  rivers  about  one 
hundred  miles  north  of  this.  From  the  accounts  1  received  from  the  natives 
of  the  country,  1  was  led  to  believe  there  were  several  large  mines  of  both, 
but  the  person  whom  1  sent  to  examine  them,  reports  the  ore  is  washed  from 
the  Pubb  and  Mhor  mountains  into  the  different  streams  running  through  the 
country,  and  is  collected  after  the  rains  have  receded  and  left  the  beds  dry  ; 
but  that  in  former  years  large  quantities  were  collected  in  the  hills,  which  is 
probable,  from  the  Mhor  mountains  being  covered  with  mounds  of  dross — 
(some  of  which  1  send).  The  largest  quantity  is  at  present  found  at  a  place 
called  Kote  Jam  ke  got,  forty  miles  west  of  Beyla,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
were  the  country  examined,  most  valuable  mines  of  Lead,  Antimony,  and  Cop¬ 
per  would  be  found  in  the  Pubb  mountains.  This  range  runs  north  from  Cape 
Monge  dividing  Scinde  from  Beloochistan,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  from  1500  to 
2000  feet. — These  mountains  are  rugged  and  barren,  without  a  vestige  of  ve¬ 
getation  and  are  inhabited  by  tribes  of  Brahooees  who  nominally  owe  allegiance 
to  the  Kelaat  and  Beila  chiefs.  The  Hubb  river  which  rises  about  140  miles 
north  of  this,  falls  into  the  Sea  west  of  Cape  Monge,  runs  close  along  the 
western  base  of  the  Pubb  mountains,  and  is  inhabited  by  tribes  of  Chata  and 
Noomree  Scindians  under  the  sway  of  a  celebrated  robber  chief  called  Sahib 
Khan,  who  disclaims  allegiance  to  either  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  or  the  Belooche 
chief  of  Kelaat.  He  is  held  in  terror  by  the  tribes  who  reside  in  the  low  lands 
of  Scinde. —  Numerous  flocks  of  sheep  are  fed  in  the  mountains  and  which 
produce  large  quantities  of  a  superior  wool,  bought  up  by  the  Hindoo  merchants 
of  Kurrachee  and  transported  to  Bombay.  —  It  is  sold  from  2  to  3  rupees  per 
seer.  The  pieces  of  stone  and  rock  which  I  send  are  found  in  the  Damba  hills 
near  this — on  shewing  them  to  the  natives  here  they  instantly  stated  where  they 
came  from. 


&c.  &c. 


u  George  Boyd.” 


A  letter  from  R.  Behan,  Esquire,  transmitting  a  Meteorological 
Register  kept  at  Port  Arthur  near  Hobart  Town,  Van  Diemans 
Land;  and  requesting  the  favour  of  its  being  printed  with  the  Socie¬ 
ty’s  proceedings. 

Major  T.  B.  Jervis  then  exhibited  to  the  meeting  a  collection  of 
Maps,  Charts,  and  Plans  oj'  the  great  National  surveys  executed 
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in  England,  France,  Italy,  -Germany  and  Russia ;  and  presented  a 
set  of  Tables  by  the  Rev.  Temple  Chevallier  of  Durham,  for‘calculat- 
ing  heights  by  the  Barometer. 

Papers.  I.  Extracts  from  a  report  on  the  River  Indus,  by  Lieut, 
John  Wood,  I.  N.  presented  by  Government. 

2d.  An  account  of  the  Turkanamby  district  in  the  Mysore  terri¬ 
tory,  by  the  assistants  under  Captain  (now  Colonel);Morrison,  C.  B. ; 
presented  by  Major  T.  B.  Jervis,  F.  R.  S. 

Library.  Donations.  Alf  Leila,  with  an  English  translation,  by 
II.  Torrens,  Esquire,  Bengal  Civil  Service  ;  presented  by  Government. 

Examination,  and  analysis  of  Colonel  Mackenzie’s  manuscripts; 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  ;  presented  by  Government. 

Address  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  held 
at  Newcastle,  in  illustration  of  the  progress  made  in  the  survey  of 
India.  By  Major  T.  B.  Jervis,  F.  R.  S. ;  presented  by  the  author. 

Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  first  Quarter  of 
1839 — 40  ;  by  the  Chamber. 
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s  Height  of  instruments  above  the  level  of  the  Sea,  57  7-12ths  feet. 


Meteorological  Register  kept  at  Port  Arthur,  Van  Diemen'' s  Land 9 
by  Deputy  Assistant  Commissary  General  Lempricre,  from  \st  Ja¬ 
nuary  to  30 th  September ,  1839,  inclusive.  Height  of  instruments  above, 
the  level  of  the  Sea  3  feet,  till  (.)th  September  ;  after  that  date  52  ft.  3  in 


Month 

Maximum  & 
Minimum. 

Barometer. 

Thermo 

meter. 

6 

*3 

i 

Prevailing 

W  eather. 

Winds. 

I 

1 

Remarks. 

Attache!,  j 

|  Exter. 

Jan. 

max 

29.S50 

67.5 

71. 

in.dl. 

N.  2;  S.  8;  E.  3;  W.  7; 

Heavy  hail  st"rm  21st. 

NE.  2;  SE.  2;  SW. 

Range  of  Tide  3  ft. 

min 

28.750 

49.5 

43. 

1.37 

Variable 

2;  NW.  5. 

7  in. 

Feb. 

max 

29.950 

69.8 

75.8 

Mostly 

N.  1;  S.  S;E.  3;W.  1; 

Hot  winds  on  7th,  Sth, 

fine. 

NE.  1;  SE.  2;  SW. 

9th.  Range  of  Tide 

min 

29.  ISO 

52  5 

51.8 

1.05 

5;  NW.  7. 

3  ft  6  in. 

Rain  at 

March 

max 

•29.932 

65.5 

67.5 

first,  fine 

N.  3;  S.  10;  E.  3;  W.2; 

Heavy  rain  thunder 

to  the 

N.  82;  SE.  3;  SW. 

und  Lightning  29th. 

min 

29.050 

50. 

46.5 

3.5 

end. 

6;  NW.  2. 

Range  of  Tide  3  ft. 

9  in. 

April, 

max 

29.990 

62.5 

63.5 

N. 4;  S.  4;  E.  3;  W.  4; 

NE  2;  SE.  2;  SW. 

Range  of  Tide  3  ft.  3 

min 

29.100 

49.5 

43.5 

.5 

Fine. 

2;  NW.5;  Calm  3. 

in. 

May, 

max 

30.100 

60.5 

62. 

N.  3;  S.  1;  E.  1  ;W.  4; 

NE.  4;  SE.  3;  SW. 

Range  of  Tide  3  ft. 

min 

2S.830 

43  5 

38.4 

.626 

Fine. 

5;  NW.  8;  Calm  2. 

June, 

max 

30.100 

61. 

55.6 

Rain  first 

N.  9;  S.  0;  E.  0:  W.  3; 

Heavy  gale  from  south- 

and  lat- 

NE.  1  ;  SE.  1;  SW. 

ward  &  eslward  7th, 

min 

29.100 

43. 

39. 

3.675 

ter  end. 

8;  NW.  7;  Calm  1. 

Range  of  Tide  3  ft. 

Fine  in 

July, 

max 

30.250 

54.3 

53. 

the  mid- 

N.  7;  S.  2;  E.  2  ;  W. 

Heavy  gale  on  22d 

die. 

2;  NE.  7;  SE.  2:  S 

and  *23d.  Range  of 

- 

min 

29.300 

44  S 

36.2 

4.16 

Variable. 

W.  3;  NW.  6. 

Tide  3  ft.  1  in. 

Aug. 

max 

30.010 

67. 

63.5 

N.8;  S.  2;  E.  0;  W.  5; 

Hail.  Storm.  Thunder 

NE.  6;  SE.  1;  SW. 

and  lightning  oil 

min 

29.145 

43.2 

30.5 

5 

Rainy. 

7;  N  W.  0;  Calm  2. 

11th.  Range  of  Tide 

2  ft.  9  in. 

Sept. 

max 

31.034 

66. 

68.1 

N.  2;  S.  2;  E  3;  W.2; 

First  Swallow  seen 

Mostly 

NE.6.SE.3;  SW.5; 

15th,  11  days  later 

min 

28.900 

45.5 

42.5 

1.18 

fine. 

NW.5;  Calm  2. 

than  1838.  Lightning 

21stand  24th.  Range 

of  Tide  2  ft.  6  in. 

- 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 

BOMBAY  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY. 


MAY,  1840. 


I. — Historical  and  Geographical  Account  of  the  Western 
Coast  of  India. — Revenue  and  Land  Tenures. — By  Major 
T.  B.  Jervis,  of  the  Bombay  Engineers,  F.  R.  S. 

“  The  love  of  things  ancient  doth  argue  staidness  ;  but  levity  and  want  of 
experience  maketh  apt  unto  innovations.  That  which  wisdom  did  first  begin 
and  hath  been  with  good  men  long  continued,  challengeth  allowance  of  them 
that  succeed,  although,  it  plead  for  itself  nothing.  That  which  is  new,  if  it 
promise  not  much,  doth  fear  condemnation  before  trial ;  until  trial,  no  man  doth 
acquit  or  trust  it,  what  good  soever  it  pretend  and  promise :  so  that  in  this  kind 
there  are  few  things  known  to  be  good,  till  such  time  as  they  grow  to  be  ancient.” 
Hooker’s  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  vol.  2,  page  27. 

The  amount,  collection,  and  appropriation  of  the  Revenues  of 
every  state  is  as  intimately  connected  with  the  individual  welfare  of 
the  people,  as  the  stability  and  improvement  of  the  Government. 
The  extent  of  happiness  or  misery  attendant  on  an  equitable  system 
of  finance,  or  the  introduction  and  continuance  of  an  injudicious  or 
oppressive  assessment,  is  rarely  understood  until  it  has  been  long  in 
operation,  and  those  effects  which  are  referable  to  remote  causes,  but 
little  appreciated,  unless  fraught  with  some  immediate  danger  or 
distress,  in  which  case  it  is  frequently  impracticable  to  trace  the 
progress  of  any  evil  to  its  true  source  :  hence  it  becomes  obligatory 
to  propose  a  remedy  which  has  this  singular  disadvantage,  that  it 
has  yet  to  be  tried,  and  is  therefore  inexpedient  and  doubtful  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  origin  of  the  evil  to  be  obviated  is  remote  and  un¬ 
certain. 

The  foregoing  observation  arises  out  of  the  consideration  of  Indian 
Revenue,  which  is  either  depreciated,  or  diminished,  to  an  amount 
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that  bespeaks  little  for  the  financial  wisdom  of  the  Hindus  or  Ma- 
homedans,  or  for  those  legislative  measures  which  have  paralyzed  the 
energies  of  the  people,  and  brought  them  to  such  a  condition  that  they 
can  pay  no  more,  without  sacrificing  what  is  indispensable  to  their 
very  subsistence, — a  condition  of  such  complicated  embarassment 
as  calls  for  immediate  relief. 

The  revenues  of  the  state  in  India  being  chiefly  drawn  from  the 
land,  it  might  be  supposed,  since  the  mass  of  the  people  follow  agri¬ 
culture  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  that  the  taxes  would  bear  gene¬ 
rally  and  equitably  on  every  individual  member  of  the  community. 
The  principle  of  the  Hindu  law  allotted  the  far  greater  burthen  to 
the  middling  and  inferior  classes  ;  the  Mahomedans  wrung  from  the 
people  as  much  as  they  could  take,  with  certain  reservations  in  favor 
of  those  of  like  persuasion,  leaving*  every  individual  to  settle  with 
their  agents  for  as  much  beyond  that  amount,  as  these  agents 
thought  fit  to  demand  :  this  gave  rise  to  a  new  branch  of  revenue, 
which  was  very  commodiously  levied  under  the  comprehensive  word 
sayer.  The  land  revenue,  the  sayer,  with  the  imposts  on  commerce 
by  land  and  by  water,  compose  the  general  amount  of  taxes  without 
any  express  or  even  intentional  view  to  the  expences  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  objects  of  the  sayer  being  indefinite  and  variable 
throughout  all  parts  of  India,  the  items  and  proceeds  have  under¬ 
gone  modification  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  ruling  power, 
and  present  with  other  absurdities  of  Indian  finance,  a  plain  and 
ready  solution  of  the  motives  to  that  chicanery,  which  runs  through 
every  department  and  political  measure  of  native  governments.  In 
its  train  we  may  perceive  the  corruption,  venality,  mendacity,  and 
suspicion,  which  operate  to  the  destruction  of  every  honorable  and 
virtuous  principle.  To  over-reach  and  deceive  the  members  of 
Government,  was  always  considered  as  inherent  in  the  character  of 
the  subject,  as  it  was  known  to  be  habitual  to  the  officers  appointed 
to  the  realization  of  the  revenue,  or  consistent  with  the  policy 
mutually  observed  between  all  native  princes  and  their  dependents. 

Of  the  four  heads  under  which  revenue  was  collected,  the  first,  or 
assessment  on  land,  was  the  amount  exacted  by  the  state  ;  the  second, 
or  sayer,  by  the  zumeendars,  patels,  and  officers  deputed  to  admi¬ 
nister  the  general  affairs  of  the  villages,  districts,  provinces,  or 
principality  :  the  third  and  fourth,  were  usually  assigned  to  some 
favorite,  relative,  or  dependent,  of  the  ruling  authorities,  and  were 
therefore  liable  to  great  abuses.  If  there  were  no  other  evidence  to 
this  effect,  the  appropriation  of  the  second  item  of  Revenue  by  the 
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zumeendars  and  revenue  agents  of  the  former  native  governments 
would  establish  the  proprietory  right  of  the  sovereign  to  the  soil 
from  which  the  principal  item  was  derived,  for  these  officers  in  the 
first  instance,  acquired  their  rights  in  virtue  of  their  masters  ; 
and  yet,  when  the  "Mharattas  obtained  the  sovereignty,  the  prince 
observing  that  the  people  paid  a  great  deal  to  the  revenue  and  dis¬ 
trict  officers,  over  and  above  the  fixed  land  revenue,  required  the  full 
amount  of  land  revenue  and  sayer  to  be  brought  into  the  accounts 
of  the  public  resources.  The  same  rule  of  exaction  however  was  per¬ 
severed  in  by  the  subordinate  agents,  in  a  new  form,  as  Babtees,  and 
other  imposts  ;  in  plain  English,  douceurs,  official  presents,  first-fruits, 
and  private  cesses,  required  for  the  temporary  managers  and  farmers 
of  districts,  and  in  this  predicament,  overwhelmed  with  the  most 
impolitic  and  vexatious  burthens,  the  late  Peshwa’s  dominions  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  British  Government,  partly  as  we  have  already 
seen,  by  cessions,  but  much  more  as  acquisitions  made  during  the 
war  with  the  last  prince  who  exercised  that  office. 

We  have  seen  the  Revenue  collected  under  its  first  simple  form  ; 
secondly,  the  increased  taxation,  by  the  addition  of  sayer,  or  of 
variable  imposts  ;  thirdly  the  land  revenue,  sayer,  and  customs 
further  increased  by  the  imposition  of  Babtees,  Chur,  and  so  forth, 
vexatious  cesses  without  any  fixed  definition,  commuted  at  will,  for 
money  or  service. 

In  this  were  intermixed  a  thousand  questions  of  right  dependent 
on  the  first  infringement  of  the  sovereign’s  demands,  and  the  ryot’s 
or  cultivator’s  dues  :  the  village,  district,  or  provincial  officers, 
were  involved  in  consequence,  in  the  most  complicated  disputes  for 
their  share  of  the  sayer,  which  had  either  been  overlooked,  or  winked 
at,  in  the  emergencies  of  their  bounden  superiors.  Thus  in  the 
partition  of  property  by  descent  according  to  Hindu,  or  Mahome¬ 
tan  law,  fraud  and  falsehood  became  necessary  to  the  possession, 
maintenance,  or  security,  of  claims  which  had  no  real  foundation 
either  in  justice  or  sound  policy.  The  ingenuity  of  the  natives  has 
clothed  this  subject  in  all  the  seeming  legality  and  plausibility  of  a 
substantial  and  authorized  inheritance,  and  even  disposed  many  of 
our  most  talented  countrymen  to  award  to  them  the  indefeasible  and 
original  property  in  the  soil,  than  which  there  can  be  nothing  more 
inconsistent  or  incorrect ;  for  if  we  suppose  any  proprietory  right  to 
vest  in  the  zumeendars,  or  superior  landlords,  it  must  resolve  itself 
finally  into  the  proprietory  right  of  the  highest  and  most  powerful 
landlord,  and  that  the  Sovereign. 
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It  appears  from  all  the  ancient  grants  of  land  which  have  yet 
been  discovered,  that  the  Sea  customs  and  transit  duties  came  also 
under  the  one  head  of  sayer,  and  as  such,  were  recognized  by  the 
several  members  of  the  Bengal  Government,  in  their  examination  of 
existing  native  records,  at  the  time  the  Marquis  Cornwallis  suggested 
his  memorable  reforms.  Among  other  curious  documents  which 
fell  into  my  hands,  were  two  in  the  possession  of  a  Purbhoo  family 
in  the  Ushtummee  district,  containing  an  account  of  the  revenues 
drawn  by  the  Moghul  Government  from  the  Tul  Konkun*,  which 
is  explained  by  the  best  informed  natives  to  mean  all  the  tract  from 
Duman  to  its  southern  boundary,  or  the  Savitree  river ;  it  is  stated 
to  be  eleven  lacs  of  luhree,  each  of  one-third  of  a  rupee.  At  this  rate 
upwards  of  3^  lacs  of  rupees  were  drawn  from  the  land  alone,  and,  it 
being  the  practice  at  that  time,  to  levy  at  most  only  one-tenthf,  we 
may  judge  how  much  the  revenue  has  fallen  off  by  the  addition  of 
the  sayer  branch.  According  to  the  official  returns,  the  collective 
amount  of  land  revenue  of  the  northern  and  southern  zillahs, 
Salsette,  Bombay,  and  islands,  was  rupees  17,89,200,  in  1820-21, 
and  this  levied  in  the  acknowledged  proportion  of  one-third,  in 
many  parts  even  one-half,  on  a  much  greater  surface  of  land  than 
formerly ;  allowing  for  the  revenue  of  Angria’s  country  and  the 
deductions  for  territory  acquired  from  the  Jowar  chieftain,  the  tenth 
of  the  produce  would  at  the  former  date  give  thirty-five  lacs,  which 
is  just  about  equivalent  to  twice  the  land  revenue  now  derived.  Nay, 
in  strictness  it  should  properly  shew  a  far  greater  deficiency,  for 
those  productive  diluvial  tracts  which  have  been  recovered  from  the 
sea  and  rivers  by  the  natural  and  gradual  depositions  of  silt  and  loam, 
accumulated  in  the  course  of  the  last  400  years.  In  fact,  the  far 
greater  produce  of  those  districts  of  Tul  Konkun  which  have  recent¬ 
ly  been  removed  from  the  charge  of  the  Collector  of  the  southern, 
to  that  of  the  northern  zillah,  is  obtained  from  such  diluvial  deposits, 
and  the  progress  of  these  appears  to  have  been  going  on  in  the 
Konkun  and  Malabar,  as  in  Goojrat,  Kattiwar,  and  Kuch,  with 
much  greater  rapidity,  during  the  last  200  years,  than  previously  : 

*  I  have  found  an  exact  explanation  of  this  geographical  division  in  the  treaty 
between  Seevajee  and  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan’s  viceroy  in  1632,  that  he  should 
be  allowed  the  whole  of  Tul  Konkun,  that  is  the  districts  dependant  on  Dowluta- 
bad  or  Ahmednuggur,  as  holding  of  the  Emperor,  if  he  would  relinquish  all 
claim  to  the  territory  dependent  on  that  fortress  above  the  ghauts,  and  desist  from 
rebellion.  It  could  not  mean  the  Dhabol  Soobha,  over  which  he  had  no 
authority. 

t  This  will  be  clearly  proved  in  the  sequel. 
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and  by  reason  of  the  vellard,  or  causeway,  constructed  between  the 
Islands  of  Bombay  and  Salsette,  in  1801,  will  doubtless  be  found,  on 
examination,  to  have  progressed  unusually  quickly  all  along  those 
parts  of  the  coast,  which  form  the  outline  of  the  great  sound  in 
which  these  islands  are  situated.  It  is  more  particularly  observable 
on  both  sides  of  the  Amba,  or  Nagotna  river,  the  west  coast  of  the 
Khyrunee  muhal  ;  Oorun  or  Caranja  Island,  now  almost  completely 
joined  to  the  main  land  ;  Troomba  or  Trombay,  which  is  also  separat¬ 
ed  now  by  a  very  shallow  channel,  and  the  inundated  tracts  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Island  of  Salsette.  In  the  large  maps  of  the 
Okliseer,  Broach,  and  Surat  Collectorates,  the  boundary  lines  of  the 
Nurbudda,  Taptee,  and  other  streams  are  distinctly  seen  to  have 
extended  far  over  those  fertile  plains,  which  now  support  a  rich  and 
industrious  population. 

In  Kattiwar  and  Kuch  also,  I  noted  the  progressive  retreat 
of  the  sea  which  has  left  extensive  wastes  and  morasses,  strongly 
impregnated  with  salts  and  deleterious  substances,  that  may  still  for  a 
long  time  retard  its  occupation  by  the  husbandman :  but  we  are 
warranted  by  the  similar  appearance  and  character  of  the  soil  in 
many  other  parts  of  Goojrat  and  Kattiwar,  in  concluding  that  the 
same  difficulties  stood  in  the  way  of  the  first  tenants  in  remote 
ages,  which  have  nevertheless  been  gradually  surmounted,  and  the 
lands  brought,  even  now,  into  some  state  of  productiveness.  The 
soil  about  Kaira,  and  on  either  side  of  the  Saburmuttee,  for  a  great 
distance  from  the  gulph  of  Cambay,  is  extremely  poor  at  great 
depths,  and  when  analyzed,  proves  the  existence  of  salts  and  other 
matters,  indicative  of  its  having  been,  some  centuries  ago,  much  in 
the  same  state  as  we  now  find  the  great  Run  which  divides  Goojrat 
from  Kutch.  In  the  infancy  of  society,  there  may  have  been  a  far 
larger  portion  of  the  earth  occupied  by  water,  which  either  by 
physical  causes  removed  from  our  apprehension,  or  adventitious 
circumstances  dependent  on  the  disintegration  of  rocks  and  forests, 
perhaps,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  on  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of 
man,  have  been  filled  up  and  confined  to  their  present  narrow  limits, 
and  this,  most  happily,  in  a  measure  correspondent  to  that  great  in¬ 
crease  of  the  human  species  which  obtains  under  the  growth  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  civilization  and  security.  Even  in  the  memory  of  many  na¬ 
val  officers,  still  living,  we  may  find  this  work  to  have  advanced  con¬ 
siderably  on  all  the  line  of  coast  :  where  any  such  cause  has  effected  a 
change,  as  in  the  harbour  of  Bombay,  we  might  be  disposed  to  assign 
it  exclusively  to  these  circumstances  ;  but  on  the  open  coast  of 
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Malabar,  no  such  reason  can  be  averred,  nor  can  it  be  imagined  that 
any  thing  short  of  an  earthquake  should  so  have  uplifted  the  vast 
level  tract  of  the  Run,  as  to  occasion  the  Bunas  and  Loonee  rivers 
to  be  lost  altogether,  even  far  inland.  The  first  step  appears  to  be 
the  accumulation  of  banks  of  sand  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers,  or 
bays,  by  the  mutual  and  conflicting  influence  of  currents  or  tides, 
and  strong  winds  from  the  southwest.  The  bars  being  thus  begun, 
accommodate  themselves  imperceptibly  to  the  outline  of  the  nearest 
rocks,  till  they  have  formed  a  mass,  more  than  equivalent  to  resist 
the  joint  force  of  the  ebb  tide  and  the  entire  depth  of  the  stream  : 
the  debris  of  the  hills  soon  fill  up  the  lateral  swamps  and  boggy 
tracts,  by  the  deposition  of  the  mud  and  silt  which  is  brought  down 
by  the  periodical  rains,  year  after  year,  and  kept  suspended  in  the 
water,  till  the  ebb  tide,  gradually  more  and  more  straightened 
in  its  velocity,  where  the  depth  is  diminished,  resigns  the  earthy 
matter  to  be  formed  in  a  few  seasons,  into  fields,  and  habitable 
domains  of  the  greatest  value. 

These  facts  concur  to  prove,  that  in  all  that  diluvial  tract  which 
was  formerly  designated  Tul  Konkun,  there  was  much  less  land  in 
cultivation,  than  at  present,  and  that  the  cultivators  could  afford 
in  reality  to  pay  more  than  they  do  now,  although  the  Government 
share  of  the  produce  was  but  one-tenth,  for  the  value  and  fruits  of 
the  soil  being  enhanced,  in  proportion  as  the  labourer  could  afford  to 
lay  out  his  skill  and  capital  in  bringing  that  little  forward,  the 
Government  found  their  interest  in  the  receipt  of  the  land  revenue 
alone,  and  had  this  system  been  followed  up,  not  all  the  artifice  and 
priestcraft  of  the  Brahmins,  nor  all  the  cunning  of  the  harpies, 
who  under  the  wing  of  the  Mahomedan  and  Hindu  conquerors, 
successively  directed  the  financial  affairs  of  their  governments, 
could  have  wrung  from  the  people  the  unjustifiable  cesses,  which 
have  so  demoralized  and  disgraced  both  them  and  their  oppressors. 
They  would  then  have  acquired  sufficient  political  strength  to 
withstand  those  demands,  which  have  been  complied  with,  entirely 
through  the  pusillanimity  of  a  wretched  and  impoverished  condition. 

The  total  area*  of  the  territory  now  under  consideration  is  13,265 

*  The  area  of  the  North  Konkun,  prior  to  1830,  was  4,524  square  miles  ; 
fhe  area  of  the  south  Konkun,  5,232  ;  the  Portuguese  territories,  1,402  square  miles 
including  the  Provincias  del  Norte  de  Damao :  the  Jowar  raja’s  country,  517  ; 
Angria’s,  211  ;  the  Hubshee’s,  279  ;  the  Bowra  chiefs,  157  ;  and  Sawunt  warree, 
944  square  miles.  These  areas  are  all  computed  with  the  greatest  possible  care 
from  an  exact  survey  and  boundaries,  executed  under  my  orders. 
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square  miles  ;  that  is,  84,89,600  English  acres*,  of  which  there  are, 
at  present,  9,08,691  acres  under  cultivation,  and  probably  19,21,175 
acres  adapted  to  tillage,  including  all  that  has  been  abandoned  or 
neglected  from  former  times  ;  the  amount  of  unproductive  land, 
rocks,  rivers,  and  insalubrious  forests,  forms  about  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  of  that  which  is  cultivated  :  the  proportion  producing  rice 
may  be  5,14,508  acres,  the  bhurrur,  wurkus ,  and  doongur  or  hill  land, 
on  which  a  variety  of  small  corn  is  raised,  may  be  estimated  at 
3,94,183  acres  ;  hence,  allowing  for  the  rice  land,  at  a  medium,  eight 
and  a  half  rupees  per  acre,  and  for  the  hill  land,  rupees  three  and 
two  annas  per  acre  English,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  soil  has 
greatly  deteriorated  in  fruitfulness,  as  well  as  in  valuef  ;  and  that 
what  has  been  gained  to  the  state  in  the  very  objectionable  shape  of 
sayer,  and  other  indefinite  imposts,  setting  aside  those  payments 
and  cesses  which  are  perpetuated  to  the  persons  and  officers  of 
the  district  and  village  officers,  is  far  less  than  might  have  been 
derived  from  a  just  and  extremely  light  assessment  on  the  land 
itself.  Let  it  be  inquired  how  far  the  very  small  amount  of 

*  The  following  is  a  more  detailed  specification  of  the  extent  of  arable,  available 
and  unproductive  land,  which  will  be  found  in  the  1st  vol.  of  my  Statistical  Tables. 
Rice  lands,  North  Konkun,  3,27,093  beegahs  ;  Eolwun,  Jowar  raja’s,  4,309 
beegahs  ;  Angria’s,  27,198  beegahs ;  Hubshee’s,  13,266  ;  Bowrekiir’s,2,147  ;  Sawunt 
warree,  13,872  ;  South  Konkun,  1,30,966 ;  Goa  and  Duman,  20,624  ; — Total  Rice 
land,  5,39,475  beegahs  ;  or  5,14,508  English  statute  acres.  So  also  the  beegahs  of 
Hill  land  or  wurkus  and  bhurrur  are  in  each,  North  Konkun,  1,37,013;  Kolwun, 
15,654 ;  Angria’s,  2,892  ;  Hubshee’s,  6,667  ;  Bowrekur’s,  5,782  ;  Warree  34,951 ;  Goa 
and  Duman  51,963  ;  the  Southern  Konkun  zillah,  1,58,390  ;  Total  4,13,312  beegahs 
of  wurkus  or  bhurrur  land,  or  3,94,183  English  statute  acres,  including  all  land  in 
actual  cultivation  during  any  one  year,  for  there  is  actually  a  vast  deal  more  bhurur 
or  wurkus  land  cleared,  on  which,  by  alternate  fallows,  a  crop  is  raised  every  third, 
fifth,  or  seventh  year  ;  but  such  fallow,  or  unoccupied  land,  does  not  pay  revenue. 
This  may  give  a  faint  idea  of  a  poorly  cultivated  district  which  cannot  boast  of  so 
much  land  under  tillage  as  Sweden,  the  least  productive  of  all  Europe,  for  an  equal 
extent,  since  there  the  lands  under  culture  equal  one-eighth  of  the  entire  area, 


rocks,  rivers  and  forests  included. 

t  The  actual  land  rental  on  an  average  of  15  years  for  the  North 
and  South  Konkun,  all  extra  cesses  inclusive,  gives  on  5,14,508  statute  Rupees 

acres  rice  land  at  3  Rs.  8  anas, .  18,00,778 

And  on  3,94,183  wurkus,  or  arable  hill  land,  at  1  R.  4  anas,  .  4,49,896 


Total  average  land  revenue  about  231  Rupees  per  square  mile  of  640 
statute  acres,  . . .  22,50,674 


Which,  supposing  the  former  or  rice  land  at  a  medium  valuation,  capable  of  yield¬ 
ing  8|  Rs.,  and  the  latter  3  Rs.  2  anas  would  give  an  outturn  of  produce  in  the 
ratio  of  five  to  two  of  the  foregoing. 
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oppressive  Mahratta  exactions  humanely  and  considerately  remitted 
by  the  British  Collectors,  has  conduced  to  stimulate  industry,  and 
remove  that  distress  and  uncertainty  which  attended  their  collection, 
and  it  will  be  well  understood  how  infinitely  more  happy,  secure  and 
independent,  the  cultivator  must  have  formerly  been,  and  still  might 
be,  by  reverting  to  the  simple,  judicious,  and  advantageous  principle 
of  a  fair  and  moderate  tax  on  a  far  greater  quantity  of  land,  than 
that  which  is  now  under  tillage.  By  this  means  we  should  see  the 
whole  surface  of  the  country,  every  little  waste  and  nook,  every  patch 
and  hill,  crowned  with  nutritious  and  useful  plants  ;  and  as  the 
cultivations  prospered,  the  population  would  increase  also  with  it, 
providing  industry,  labour,  and  skill  fully  commensurate  to  the 
emergency.  At  this  present,  we  may  reckon,  that  for  all  the 
Konkun,  British  and  Foreign,  there  is  about  £560,571  collected 
under  every  item*,  a  sorry  amount,  after  all,  for  13,265  square  miles, 
which  is  equal  to  one-fifteenth  of  France,  or  rather  less  than  one- 
ninth  of  England  :  and  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  this  leaves  the 
cultivator  destitute  of  every  thing  but  a  precarious  subsistence  ;  so 
extremely  precarious,  that  the  least  drought,  irregularity  of  seasons, 
or  calamity  of  whatever  sort,  such  as  the  late  murrain  among  the 
cattle,  and  the  ravages  of  the  spasmodic  cholera,  compels  the 
Government  to  make  enormous  remissions,  which  though  they 
would  be  severely  felt  by  many,  would  be  comparatively  unimpor¬ 
tant  in  a  different  state  of  things. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  this  is  altogether  speculative  : 
has  this  indeed  ever  been  the  condition  of  the  cultivator  ?  Some 
will  say  also  :  has  this  actually  been  the  original  rule  of  taxation  ? 
It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  it  has,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  the 
fullest  proof  both  from  what  we  now  find  subsisting,  aud  what  we 
can  glean  from  the  accounts  of  periods  more  and  yet  more  remote. 
There  are  still  a  great  variety  of  indirect  attestations  to  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  very  different  rule  of  management,  which  are  best  to  be 
investigated  and  discussed  by  reference  to  History,  and  the  analogous 
circumstances  of  other  nations  throughout  Asia. 

*  1  he  average  revenue  of  the  whole  Konkun,  north  and  south  for  13  years 
including  sayer,  land  revenue,  land  and  sea  customs  (British)  was  Rs.  35,67,922. 
Bowra  chiefs  rental,  Rs.  33,276.  Goa,  Rs.  10,25,619.  Duman,  Rs.  2,79,477. 
Bombay  land  rental,  70,437.  Angria’s,  1,29,770.  Hubshee’s,  1,12,447.  Warree 
chief,  3,66,760.  Jowar  chief,  12,000.  The  Veshalgurh  and  Sucheen’s  about 
Rs.  8000.  rl  otal  Rs.  56,05,708,  commuted  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  10  to  the  pound  = 
£'560,571,  or  about  Rs,  423  per  square  mile. 
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It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  judicious  administration  of  the  re¬ 
venues  is  a  sacred  but  most  difficult  trust,  while  it  cannot  be  deemed 
unimportant  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  state,  with  the 
least  measure  of  distress  or  uncertainty  to  the  cultivator  ;  but  with 
the  British  Government  it  may  be  thought  a  far  more  obligatory 
duty,  to  give  such  an  impulse  to  the  moral  feeling  of  the  natives, 
through  any,  whatever  medium,  as  may  co-operate  with  freedom 
and  education,  to  correct,  encourage,  and  enrich  the  people,  to 
bring  them  out  of  that  gross  and  abject  state  of  superstition, 
that  wretchedness  and  ignorance,  to  which  they  have  so  long  been 
subjected :  to  teach  them  from  its  own  enlightened  principles,  the 
value  of  their  individual  powers  and  worth  as  men,  tried  indeed  in 
this,  but  fitted  for  an  immortal  existence.  The  seeds  of  disease  are 
often  sown  in  the  human  frame  in  a  secret  and  mysterious  wav, 
which  baffles  the  physician’s  skill,  but  he  diligently  inquires  for 
some  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  malady,  and  is  contented  to  argue  and 
infer  from  that  which  he  knows,  and  thus  to  provide,  from  analo¬ 
gous  cases,  a  suitable  remedy.  In  the  body  politic  the  same  course 
will  ensure  success,  in  proportion  as  we  search  and  examine  into 
the  best  information  we  can  collect,  and  proceed  to  the  removal 
of  abuses  or  evils,  as  they  have  been  found  to  act  destructively,  or 
insidiously.  The  instruments  by  whom  they  were  introduced,  or  the 
objects  for  which  they  were  contemplated,  instruct  us  how,  and 
where,  and  with  what  precautions,  to  begin  these  measures :  their 
effects  warn  us  against  all  the  consequences  of  particular  and  partial 
views,  and  at  every  step  error  is  precluded,  by  weighing  the  present 
advantage  against  the  advantages  of  past  experience. 

All  our  countrymen  are  grieved  and  astonished,  nay  even  those 
who  themselves  have  no  distinct  apprehensions  of  right  or  wrong, 
at  the  demoralization  of  the  native  character  :  there  are  not  wanting 
among  them  many,  who  would  delight  to  contribute  by  any  possible 
means  to  their  amelioration.  Some  consider  education,  some  en¬ 
couragement  and  wealth,  some  a  rigid  tutelage,  the  only  methods 
by  which  to  wrnrk  a  permanent  and  thorough  reform  ;  but  there 
have  been  very  few  probably,  scarcely  one,  who  has  considered  the 
present  subject,  so  unconnected  does  it  appear  in  its  very  title, 
with  reference  to  the  grand  question  of  moral  improvement.  The 
greater  part  of  those  very  dry  and  unprofitable  topics  which  exercise 
the  patience  of  the  collectors,  may  be  well  dispensed  with  for  this 
so  far  more  weighty  matter,  and  although  the  remarks  are  here 
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limited  to  a  very  small  portion  of  India,  there  may  be  some  useful 
suggestions  which  will  apply  to  our  territories  generally. 

In  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  this  question,  it  is  necessary 
to  begin  with  the  first  proprietory  right  in  the  soil,  from  whence 
the  revenues  of  the  state  are  drawn,  and  the  subject  derives  his 
maintenance, — moreover,  for  what  purposes,  and  to  what  extent  it  is 
allowable  or  practicable  for  the  state  to  appropriate  any  portion  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  soil,  dependent  as  that  is  on  the  labour  and 
capital  of  the  husbandman,  consistently  with  its  immediate  or  per¬ 
manent  benefit,  in  which  are  included  all  those  legal  enactments, 
all  those  civil  institutions,  lastly,  all  those  fiscal  regulations,  which 
bind,  control,  or  fetter  the  cultivator.  Besides,  there  are  a  multitude 
of  indirect  occasions  of  loss  and  distress,  both  to  the  subject,  the 
soil  he  cultivates,  and  the  revenues  which  the  state  receives  :  the 
chief  of  which  are,  the  abstraction  of  capital  ;  undue  methods  of 
realizing  the  Government  share,  either  by  the  irrational  and  ob¬ 
noxious  practices  of  its  receipt  in  kind,  or  uncertainty  and  inequality 
in  the  rate  of  its  commutation  ;  the  continuance  of  vexatious  items 
requiring  the  personal  scrutiny  of  revenue  officers,  or  the  exaction 
of  compulsory  service  in  any  shape.  Finally,  insecurity  of  tenure 
or  usufruct,  or  a  want  of  precision  in  its  definition  ;  in  the  former 
are  to  be  reckoned,  legal  insecurity,  the  insecurity  of  artificial  or 
natural  helps,  or  the  insecurity  of  property  from  the  want  of  a 
vigilant  police,  an  equal, prompt,  and  certain  administration  of  justice, 
or  a  neglect  of  the  military  protection  requisite  in  times  of  civil 
commotion,  or  foreign  war.  These  undoubtedly  are  the  most 
striking  defects  in  the  management  of  the  revenue,  and  would 
require  a  whole  life  to  investigate  and  explain  properly.  In  such  a 
complication  of  inquiries  we  are  to  discover  the  first  step  to  moral 
improvement ;  without  it  we  shall  grope  on  in  the  dark,  and  be 
deceived  into  a  belief  that  every  plan  of  education  is  essentially 
defective,  when  in  reality  it  is  the  men  we  have  to  deal  with,  who 
are  unprepared  for  its  reception.  The  body  politic  has  to  be  reduced 
to  a  fit  state  to  receive  those  moral  impressions,  to  profit  and  pro¬ 
gress  as  it  should,  before  any  hope  can  be  entertained  of  the  least 
success.  The  first  and  most  intricate  of  these  questions,  is  the  true 
proprietory  right  in  the  soil  :  to  whom  does  it  belong  ?  We  should 
put  this  query;  not,  to  whom  does  it  now,  and  did  it  always,  natural - 
ly,  but  actually  belong? 

There  are  few  subjects  which  have  been  more  warmly  and  per¬ 
tinaciously  discussed  by  the  British  authorities  in  India,  than  the 
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nature  of  the  landed  property  or  tenures  on  which  the  soil  is  now 
held  by  the  landlord  and  agriculturist :  yet  how  unsuccessfully  and 
unsatisfactorily  to  the  parties  chiefly  concerned,  may  be  perfectly 
well  understood  from  the  voluminous  reports  and  correspondence  of 
the  most  efficient  servants  of  Government,  and  the  frequent  but 
unavailing  appeals  of  the  different  classes  of  the  native  landholders 
themselves,  against  the  proceedings  and  awards  of  the  judicial 
Courts.  There  are,  it  may  be  admitted,  three  most  fruitful  sources 
to  which  we  should  properly  refer  all,  or  at  least  the  far  greater 
number  of  controversial  difficulties  :  Party  feeling,  engendered  by 
interests  and  prejudices  of  a  private  or  public  nature  ;  the  imperfec¬ 
tion  of  human  knowledge  ;  lastly,  the  misapplication,  or  abuse  of 
words  of  equivocal  signification.  It  may  be  considered  a  bold 
assertion,  although  the  circumstance  be  substantially  correct,  that 
one  and  all  these  occasions  of  error  have  contributed  to  embarrass  the 
very  ablest  of  those  disquisitions  on  this  abstruse  topic  which  are 
distinguished  by  close  and  argumentative  reasoning.  When  first 
agitated,  the  disputants  were  divided  as  to  the  best  mode  of  treating 
the  subject  or  coming  at  its  real  merits,  some  arguing  from  first  prin¬ 
ciples,  others  drawing  their  conclusions  from  existing  practices  :  in 
short,  the  one  raised  a  purely  theoretical  fabric  ;  the  latter  built  upon 
one  or  more  facts,  with  a  greater  or  less  show  of  solidity,  as  these 
embraced  a  wider  or  more  confined  range.  It  should  be  observed 
that  the  first  principles  assumed  by  the  one  party,  were  open  to 
animadversion,  inasmuch  as  they  depended  upon  the  written  law  and 
usage  of  the  Hindus,  delivered  down  to  the  present  generation 
through  many  successive  ages,  without  adverting  to  the  very  doubt¬ 
ful  question  of  their  having  had  the  precedence  of  every  other  in 
point  of  time,  or  indeed  the  further  presumption  that  they  were  in 
every  sense  essentially  distinct  both  in  their  nature,  origin,  and 
excellency,  from  the  laws  and  usages  of  all  other  nations.  The 
grounds  for  the  opinions  of  the  opposite  party,  were  still  more 
illusory  and  indefensible,  being  restricted  to  the  local  practices  of 
particular  tracts,  grafted  occasionally  on  the  fanciful  construction  of 
feodal  institutions,  or  the  Hindu  laws  and  traditions ;  with  all  the 
uncertainty  attendant  on  their  practical  effect,  as  well  as  the  more 
limited  conversance  of  competent  judges  with  the  spirit  and  objects 
of  their  first  institution. 

If  it  can  be  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  subsisting  practices  of  the 
whole  of  India  have  undergone  modifications,  till  they  have  arrived 
at  their  present  state,  not  only  in  more  recent  periods  of  time,  but  as 
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far  back  as  authentic  information  can  vouch  for  such  change  ;  if  it 
can  he  shown  that  the  laws  and  institutions  which  are  considered 
to  have  the  strictest  obligations  of  religion,  or  the  sanction  of  a 
remote  antiquity,  have  no  further  title  to  attention  than  the  word 
of  the  priesthood  who  allege  such  pleas  for  the  especial  advantage 
of  their  own  order  ;  should  it  appear  that  these  laws  and  institutions 
are  embodied  only  with  local  customs,  where  the  particular  influence 
or  ascendancy  of  some  ruler  devoted  to  that  order  has  caused  them 
to  be  adopted  :  every  argument  founded  on  this  construction  of  the 
ancient  usages  of  a  country,  by  a  code  of  laws  of  so  partial  a  nature, 
must  immediately  fall  to  the  ground.  But  this  is  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  difficulties  into  which  many  of  the  controversialists 
on  the  land  tenures  of  India  have  been  inveigled  :  we  have  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  most  learned  and  intelligent  Hindus, 
that  their  forefathers  are  certainly  not  the  first  occupants  of  the 
soil,  that  they  emigrated  hither,  some  earlier,  some  later  than  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  beyond  all  this,  we  have  plain 
unanswerable  chronological  proofs,  that  their  sacred  books,  to  which 
they  assign  an  incredible  antiquity,  were  for  the  most  part  written  * 
subsequently  to  the  seventh  century  after  Christ.  The  examina¬ 
tion  of  these  proofs  is  the  province  of  a  distinct  and  intricate  in¬ 
quiry,  but  of  which  I  speak  with  more  confidence,  having  pursued 
it  through  all  the  maze  of  fiction,  falsehood,  and  confusion,  with 
which  the  subject  has  been  obscured,  especially  by  the  abuse  of 
words.  The  exact  date  of  that  written  law  is  therefore  no  longer 
a  matter  of  doubt,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  actual  time  when  the 
mass  of  those  aspiring  adventurers  who  procured  its  promulgation, 
first  obtained  a  permanent  footing  in  the  places  where  their  descen¬ 
dants  are  now  located ;  the  industry  and  keen  observation  of 
Europeans  will  probably,  ere  another  twenty  years  have  elapsed, 
have  got  together  sufficient  materials  from  ancient  monuments  to 
decide  this  question  also,  and  furnish  out  as  much  of  the  history  of 
the  former  sovereigns  of  India  before  the  Mahomedan  invasion,  as 
might  have  been  gleaned  from  the  revolting  annals  of  successive 
dynasties  with  the  regular  quantum  of  state  murders,  indiscriminate 
bloodshed,  and  lawless  ambition.  How  little  the  actions  of  those 
ephemeral  beings  deserve  a  place  in  the  page  of  history,  may  be 
imagined  from  the  thick  darkness  with  which  their  memory  is 
deservedly  enshrined. 

Like  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  all  that 
could  be  learnt,  were  we  thoroughly  informed  of  the  names  and 
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actions  of  each  individual,  would  be  the  order  of  their  succession, 
that  they  worked  wickedness,  and  sold  themselves  to  do  evil,  and 
that  they  slept  with  their  fathers.  Beyond  the  scanty  memorials  to 
be  found  in  ancient  inscriptions,  we  can  neither  hope  nor  anticipate 
much  instruction  from  the  annals  of  Indian  history.  They  serve  indeed 
as  useful  landmarks  or  beacons,  when  properly  authenticated,  but 
are  likely  to  prove,  in  an  equal  degree,  a  decoy  to  those  who  are 
impatient  of  the  truth,  or  biassed  in  favor  of  any  system.  Can  it  be 
believed  for  example,  that  the  bards  and  chroniclers  have  not  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  annalist  of  Rajpootana,  and  have  we  not  seen  the 
first  oriental  scholar  in  this  or  any  age,  duped  by  the  wily  brahmin  ? 
We  cannot  rely  on  any  information  but  that  which  is  independent 
of  such  incentives  to  deceit,  and  must  take  up  the  whole  subject,  the 
history,  the  chronology,  the  genius,  with  the  existing  condition  and 
practical  institutions  of  the  people,  as  one  entire  system,  to  be  viewed 
and  studied  in  the  aggregate,  before  we  can  form  one  correct  opinion. 
In  this  temper  we  shall  immediately  discover  a  perfect  refutation  of 
all  those  pretensions  to  antiquity  which  constitute  the  groundwork 
*of  this  imposing  but  purely  visionary  fabric  of  laws  and  religious 
institutes,  paralleled  indeed  by  no  other,  because  in  their  true  accep¬ 
tation,  they  never  were  acted  up  to.  Turning  aside  from  such 
delusive  dreams  to  sober  realities,  the  very  introduction,  nay  the 
composition  of  these  laws  are  seen  to  be  but  of  yesterday,  and 
altogether  belie  in  the  alterations  they  undergo,  the  absurdity  of 
that  eternal  fixity,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  them  in  the  assevera¬ 
tion  of  the  priesthood*.  In  agriculture,  in  science,  in  literature,  in 
idolatry,  and  superstition,  in  all  that  interests  or  concerns  the  lowest 
or  the  highest  olfices,  the  most  frivolous  or  the  most  essential 
pursuits  of  life,  we  see  in  a  thousand  instances,  that  the  Hindu  is  as 
ready  to  imitate  his  fellow-men  as  others,  but  his  national  vanity 
and  opinionativeness  will  not  allow  him  to  yield  the  precedence  to 
those  who  know  more  and  better  than  himself :  or  it  may  be,  that 
slavish  fear,  the  lurking  suspicion  of  his  heart,  apprehends  the  dis¬ 
possession  and  annihilation  of  his  priestly  gains,  should  the  multitude 
pry  into,  or  perceive  his  deficiencies :  hence  he  surreptitiously 
appropriates  and  pawns  on  his  countrymen,  a  scheme  embellished 
with  all  the  outward  plausibilities  of  age  and  sanctity,  and  squares 
every  modern  institution  as  much  as  he  can  by  this  sole  rule, 

*  And  we  might  add  with  shame,  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  diplo¬ 
matists  and  scholars,  whose  long  residence  in  India,  and  acquaintance  with  the 
actual  state  of  things  might  have  guaranteed  an  earlier  exposal  of  its  fallacy. 
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Hence  he  wins  the  credulous  of  every  class  to  place  implicit  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  statements,  and  has  found  his  tales  so  especially 
palatable  to  the  unbounded  credulity  of  our  own  countrymen,  that 
he  has  seized  every  opportunity  to  obtain  their  full  and  final 
admission  to  universal  observance,  through  this  forlorn  hope.  He 
knows  and  trembles  at  the  growing  knowledge,  that  there  was  a  time 
when  the  Hindu  did  not  yield  obedience  to  that  written  law,  which 
now  obtains  a  pre-eminency  in  all  questions  of  ancient  right,  and 
when  those  who  drew  it  up,  or  proposed  it  as  the  rule,  had  no  claim 
or  interest  in  the  matter  :  it  is  impossible  therefore  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  of  such  ancient  laws  and  usages,  or  of  the  modern  which  we 
have  to  do  with,  without  first  determining  what  was,  is,  and  must 
be,  the  tendency,  design,  and  character,  of  a  system  of  jurisprudence, 
introduced,  as  that  under  consideration,  in  the  most  trivial  as  well 
as  the  most  important  concerns  of  domestic  or  public  life  :  a  juris¬ 
prudence  now  mixed  up  in  some  shape,  with  every  transaction 
between  the  sovereign,  the  priesthood,  and  the  people. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  ascertain  in  the  first  place  what  esti¬ 
mate  was  formed  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Hindu  shasturs  or  books, 
whether  of  a  religious  or  civil  character,  by  Sir  William  Jones,  to 
whom,  and  Mr.  Hastings,  we  must  acknowledge  ourselves  indebted 
for  the  far  greater  part  of  those  opinions  re-echoed  without  mature 
reflection,  of  the  inviolable  attachment  of  the  rulers  and  people  of 
India,  to  the  rules  therein  propounded.  In  the  preface  to  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  ordinances  of  Munoo,  he  is  at  much  pains  to  establish 
the  age  of  Parasara  by  the  precession  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  because 
a  Parasara,  or  perhaps,  this  very  same  Parasara,  was  the  grandson 
of  Vasishta  “  who  is  often  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Munoo,  and 
once  as  a  cotemporary  with  the  Divine  Bhrigu  himself,”  he  deduces 
the  probability,  that  they  were  considerably  older  than  those  of 
Solon  and  Lycurgus.  He  next  proceeds  to  an  examination  of  the  com¬ 
parative  styles  of  the  Hindu  books  in  the  order  of  their  composi¬ 
tion,  with  those  of  the  Romans  by  Numa,  Appius,  and  Cicero,  or 
Lucretius ;  whence  he  argues  that  the  vedas  are  to  be  considered 
the  productions  of  the  sixteenth,  and  this  law  tract,  (the  Manava 
Dhurum  Shastur)  of  the  thirteenth  century  before  Christ.  The 
obvious  intent  of  the  preface,  and  of  these  observations  in  particular, 
was  to  show  the  equity  and  necessity  of  leaving  the  natives  of  the 
British  possessions  in  India,  perfectly  free  to  follow  their  own  laws 
and  customs,  which  for  the  reasons  above  assigned,  were  supposed 
to  have  been  promulgated  at  a  remote  period  coeval  it  might  be,  with 
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the  first  monarchies  established  in  Egypt  and  Asia,  and  written  as 
inferred  from  the  incidental  notice  of  a  name  in  another  work,  in 
connection  with  the  position  of  the  colures,  and  rate  of  precession 
of  the  fixed  stars,  together  with  arguments  drawn  from  certain  equal¬ 
ly  indeterminate  and  singular  data,  to  about  twelve  hundred  and 
eighty  years  before  Christ.  It  is  not  likely  that  Sir  William  Jones 
would  have  laid  any  stress  on  the  age  that  this  code  was  composed, 
or  written,  had  it  not  conveyed  to  his  mind  a  stronger  claim  on  the 
assent  of  his  countrymen,  by  that  greatest  of  all  claims,  the  prescrip¬ 
tive  right  of  custom.  “  Custom,”  observes  Bishop  Horsley,  “  is 
the  principal  magistrate  of  man’s  life.”  But  here  it  may  be  asked.  Are 
these  written  laws  the  customary  laws  ? — do  they  now,  or  have  they 
ever  constituted  the  mutual  rule  of  conduct  between  prince  and  peo¬ 
ple  ?  If  not,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  militate  against  the  specific 
object  for  which  they  are  held  up  to  approval.  They  are  vicious  and 
unsuitable,  in  proportion  as  they  have  not  this  prescriptive  sanction 
on  the  one  hand,  the  venerable  recommendations  of  antiquity,  or 
the  only  solid  and  rational  claims  of  wisdom,  truth,  and  comprehensi¬ 
bility  on  the  other.  The  whole  drift  of  the  introductory  remarks 
is  to  satisfy  the  world  that  the  brahminical  written  law  is,  and  al¬ 
ways  was,  the  law  of  India  ;  that  if  any  practice  is  not  conformable 
to  such  law,  it  ought  to  be,  and  should  be  made  so  by  the  British 
Government :  than  which,  nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  and  future  happiness  of  this  great  empire.  The  people  in 
general  neither  affirm  nor  believe  that  such  law  was  immemorially 
followed,  nor  can  we  go  any  length  in  our  compliances  with  its 
principles,  without  the  rejection  of  those  correcter  principles  on 
which  all  law  is  founded,  if  by  the  Divine  Being,  on  principles  of 
equity,  equality,  and  reason  ;  if  by  mere  human  skill,  but  too  often 
on  principles  of  injustice,  partiality  and  ignorance. 

Of  law,  as  of  religion,  strictly  speaking ,  there  can  be  but  one  plain 
and  true  definition — that  it  be  consistent,  complete  and  adapted  to 
its  purpose  :  whatever  is  short  of  such  excellencies,  whether  it  be  in¬ 
consistency,  incompleteness,  or  inefficiency,  abrogates  in  any  scheme 
of  religious  belief,  or  dispensation  of  justice,  every  title  to  respect 
or  inviolability  ;  for  if  any  point  can  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
be  contested  or  oppugned,  in  regard  of  either  of  these  requisites, 
the  objection  applies  universally.  And  on  such  grounds,  barring  the 
assumed  acceptableness  and  antiquity  of  the  brahminical  doctrines, 
the  Hindu  Jurisprudence  is  open  to  general  reprobation  :  to  use 
Sir  William  Jones’s  own  words,  ,f  it  is  a  system  of  despotism  and 
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priestcraft,  both  indeed  limited  by  law,  but  artfully  conspiring  to 
give  mutual  support  though  with  mutual  checks.”  And  this  code 
conspiring  to  support  despotism  and  priestcraft,  is  proposed  as  our 
rule  in  determining  in  matters  of  inheritance  and  contracts,  between 
man  and  man,  checked  only  by  such  provisions  as  the  pundits  or 
brahmins  may  think  fit  to  bring  to  the  remembrance  of  the  judge. 
The  persons  who  framed  these  laws  had  these  objects  particularly 
in  view  in  all  their  provisions,  and  the  restraints  on  their  infringe¬ 
ment  :  wherefore,  the  removal  or  modification  of  either,  not  only 
precludes  that  efficiency,  but  annuls  that  necessity,  which  was  the 
express  intent  of  the  lawgiver.  The  British  legislature  interferes, 
and  with  great  discretion  and  justice,  in  the  continuance  of  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  absurd  and  sanguinary  rules,  that  form  an  essential  feature 
in  the  Hindu  penal  statutes  ;  and  though  the  whole  of  their  insti¬ 
tutes  and  written  opinions  of  the  rights  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
present  a  confused  jumble  of  criminal  and  civil,  domestic  and  moral 
law,  it  is  believed  that  the  extraction  of  those  portions  which  relate 
to  successions  and  contracts,  to  property  in  chattels  and  property 
in  the  soil,  will  be  best  understood  by  reference  to  so  indefeasible 
and  authoritative  counsellors. 

A  diligent  examination  of  the  landholders  themselves  would  shew 
the  folly  of  this  supposition  ;  as  an  impartial  review  of  the  Hindu 
writings  and  the  spirit  of  the  brahminical  tenets  would  also  disprove 
the  general  acceptance  or  compatibility  of  the  written  law  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  people.  If  we  desire  to  ascertain  what  the 
brahmins  intended,  we  may  immediately  satisfy  ourselves  from  their 
books.  But  if  we  wish  to  acquire  an  exact  insight  into  the  customary 
and  acknowledged  usages  of  the  people,  that  immemorial  custom  in 
fact,  which  it  is  politic  and  humane,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with 
equity  and  fitness,  to  continue  to  them  undisturbed  ;  we  must  go  to 
a  far  more  venerable  and  abstruse  record,  the  history  of  the  present 
and  past  condition  of  India,  the  contrasted  review  of  the  Hindu 
and  other  Asiatic  nations,  as  they  stand  affected  to  the  age,  pro¬ 
gress,  and  circumstances  of  the  human  race  :  we  must  learn  the 
state  of  existing  usages,  their  tendency  and  efficacy  from  the  fruits 
of  certain  experience,  and  admit  the  written  law  to  have  no  greater 
influence  or  validity  in  deciding  any  question  of  this  universal  con¬ 
cern,  than  it  is  really  worth  ;  emanating  as  it  is  known  to  do,  from 
a  suspicious  quarter,  with  sinister  purposes. 

In  the  general  outline  which  I  have  drawn  up  of  the  ancient  His¬ 
tory  of  the  provinces,  South  of  the  Nurbhudda,  we  have  the  most 
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rational  clue  to  the  various  tenures  which  have  subsisted  from  the 
earliest  times.  We  could  never  expect  to  explain  the  true  character, 
objects,  and  origin  of  present  institutions,  by  referring  exclusively 
to  that  code  of  laws  to  which  the  Brahmins  appeal  as  the  sole 
arbiter  or  guide  of  the  first  occupants  of  the  soil  ;  forasmuch  as  the 
Brahmins  themselves  admit  that  they  are  descendants  of  a  foreign 
race,  and  would  not,  even  so  far  as  these  came  under  the  operation 
of  their  particular  policy,  be  disposed  to  incorporate,  or  allow  in 
their  books,  any  practice  which  did  not  consist  with  the  stability  of 
such  interests  and  connections.  We  must  search  therefore  for  the 
traditionary  system  which  prevailed  before  the  existence  of  the 
Brahmins,  or  followers  of  Vishnoo,  as  a  political  body,  and  although 
it  must  be  confessed  the  destructive  and  unrelenting  hand  of  time 
has  left  us  but  few  guides  to  consult,  or  direct  us,  these  are  better 
than  those  which  obtrude  themselves  on  our  attention  with  all  the 
effrontery  of  a  corrupt  and  designing  superstition.  The  followers 
of  Boodh,  who  exercised  the  supreme  authority  in  the  days  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  great,  appear  to  have  continued  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  India  for  many  ages,  always  more  or  less  tributary  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  kingdoms  of  Bactria,  and  Persia,  as  the  reigning  monarchs 
were  enabled  to  enforce  obedience.  The  nearer  and  more  frequent 
intercourse  with  these  countries,  will  explain  the  identity  of  the  pure 
Persian  and  the  Sunskrit  language,  as  well  as  that  remarkable 
intermixture  of  the  Sabian  worship  with  the  contemplative  reveries 
of  Boodhism,  which  then  prevailed  throughout  Asia  in  all  its  pris¬ 
tine  simplicity. 

At  whatever  period  the  present  Hindu  races  may  have  entered 
India,  which  could  not  have  preceded  the  irruption  of  the  Maho- 
medan  armies  by  many  centuries,  the  general  consent  of  native  tra¬ 
dition,  ancient  record,  and  indirect  testimony,  warrants  the  belief, 
that  the  Boodhists  were  succeeded  by  the  Brahmins,  Rajpoots, 
and  other  adventurers  in  the  5th  or  6th  century  of  the  Christian 
sera :  thereupon,  the  latter  framed  such  institutions,  as  were  calcu¬ 
lated  to  preserve  their  own  authority  and  possessions  inviolate,  and 
to  secure  as  far  as  its  framers  could  foresee,  a  regular  and  unin¬ 
terrupted  descent  of  all  proprietory  rights  to  their  descendants,  in 
equal  shares  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  method  which  every  nation,  whether  placed  by  general  con¬ 
sent  at  the  head  of  such  a  people,  or  arrived  at  this  power  by  con¬ 
quest,  must  necessarily  resort  to,  would  be  the  observance  of  such 
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existing  institutions  nnd  rules,  as  either  favored  or  did  not  clash 
with  their  own  objects,  on  which  they  grafted  such  others  as  contri¬ 
buted  to  their  having  full  and  lasting  effect.  Such  policy  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  observed  as  an  indispensable  predicament  at  all  times,  and 
the  argument  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  course  pursued  bv  our 
Norman  forefathers,  who  blended  the  Norman  with  the  Saxon  laws 
and  ordinances,  leaving  the  great  mass  of  the  latter  as  the  law  of 
the  land  ;  annexing  to  them  such  only,  as  were  confirmatory  of 
their  own  interests  and  safety,  as  conquerors  :  and  in  fact,  we  know 
of  no  conquests  in  any  part  of  the  world,  that  were  ever  attended 
with  a  different  course  of  procedure,  save  the  Jewish,  which  being 
the  great  model  and  masterpiece  of  those  confederations  which 
unite  individuals,  families,  and  nations,  could  not  but  supplant  the 
vicious  and  weak  institutions  which  went  before  them.  There  the 
Jews  were  not  suffered  to  admit  of  any  remnants  of  the  laws  they 
might  then  find  in  force,  which  demonstrates  that  religion,  or  those 
superstitions  which  usurp  its  excellent  title,  form  an  integral  and 
essential  part  of  all  law,  and  can  never  be  separated  from  it  :  the 
abrogation  or  corruption  of  the  one,  must  in  an  equal  degree  affect 
the  other,  nor  can  we  fully  and  rightly  apprehend  that  one,  without 
a  thorough  acquaintance  also  with  the  others.  In  the  instance  we 
have  before  us,  the  Brahminical  priesthood  brought  in  a  system 
which,  like  all  schemes  of  idolatry,  not  averse  to  any  other  doctrines 
or  practices,  by  which  its  own  foundation  was  not  endangered,  re¬ 
ceived  an  accession  of  strength,  if  we  might  venture  the  expression, 
by  amalgamation  with  another,  having  much  the  same  designs  ;  the 
maintenance  of  a  crafty,  indolent,  and  avaricious  priesthood  ;  the 
continuance  of  the  same  degraded  ignorance,  abject  subjection, 
aud  fixedness  of  condition,  of  the  lower  classes  ;  with  such  returns 
from  the  soil  and  their  labour,  as  should  just  maintain  the  latter  from 
day  to  day,  reserving  only  the  power  of  exacting  every  thing  over 
and  above  this  for  themselves.  The  fact  that  this  country  has  been 
always  more  or  less  overcome  by  foreign  armies,  and  its  inhabitants 
enslaved,  not  only  by  superstition,  but  a  foreign  yoke,  shows  the  in- 
0  fluence  of  a  bad  Government ;  for  of  the  ingredients  of  its  population, 
it  is  now  even  more  difficult  to  pronounce  with  any  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty,  than  of  the  French,  or  British,  or  any  European  kingdom  ; 
Copts,  Abyssinians,  Persians,  Georgians,  Toorks,  Arabians,  and  Ta¬ 
tars,  have  all  become  incorporated  in  some  one  or  other  of  its  vari¬ 
ous  classes,  and  of  the  Hindus,  not  a  few  still  present  a  striking 
resemblance  in  form  and  feature  to  their  first  originals. 
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The  groundwork  therefore  of  the  land  tenure  and  proprietory 
rights  in  the  soil,  is  undeniably  most  ancient ;  on  this  was  reared  the 
fabric  we  now  have*  with  all  its  modifications  introduced  by  .Brah¬ 
mins,  Jyns,  and  Mahomedans  ;  the  spirit  and  bearing  of  these  on 
the  first  principles  is  to  be  understood  by  the  effects  they  have  pro¬ 
duced  ;  from  these  we  may  learn  what  may  hereafter  be  anticipated 
in  the  way  of  amelioration,  from  those  measures  already  put  in  action 
by  ourselves,  far  more  satisfactorily,  than  by  a  discussion  restricted 
to  existing  practices. 

That  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  frequented  India  in  the  first  ages 
after  the  flood  is  probable,  from  the  agreement  of  the  symbols  of 
their  worship,  and  the  curious  remains  of  many  buildings  and  tem¬ 
ples  which  abound  with  figures  quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  Hindus  :  the  sculpture  of  the  features,  form,  and  dress,  though 
closely  resembling  the  Egyptian  and  Abyssinian,  may  be  held  as  cor¬ 
roborative  evidences.  Whether  people  of  that  nation  gained  ascen¬ 
dancy  by  their  superior  skill,  and  versatility  of  talent,  or  formed  al¬ 
liances,  we  must  now  be  content  to  remain  in  ignorance ;  but  the  do¬ 
minion  of  a  few  powerful  and  ambitious  legislators  might  well  ac¬ 
count  for  the  introduction  of  those  obscene  and  cruel  rites  which 
distinguish  the  superstitions  of  both.  Whatever  good  such  persons 
could  impart,  would  be  limited  exclusively  by  selfish  views,  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  Egypt  would,  so  far  as  they  affected  the  land,  be  commu¬ 
nicated  therefore  to  this  extent  likewise. 

By  such  arguments  we  might  consider  the  proprietory  right  of 
the  soil  vested  in  the  first  great  proprietor,  or  landlord,  by  whom, 
as  the  dispenser  of  honor  and  wealth,  the  same  was  delegated  to 
others  ;  but  it  is  impossible  abstractedly  to  conceive  of  any  proprie¬ 
tory  right,  but  that  which  eventually  resolves  into  the  sovereign’s. 
The  most  authentic  and  ancient  documents,  inscriptions  on  copper¬ 
plates,  and  buildings,  brought  to  light  under  circumstances  altoge¬ 
ther  devoid  of  any  liability  to  fraud,  or  deception,  prove  this  pro¬ 
prietory  sovereign  right,  when  society  had  made  considerable  advan¬ 
ces  to  a  settlement  from  the  pastoral  to  the  agricultural  state.  These 
therefore  mutually  concur  to  the  same  point.  Mr.  Wilks,  however, 
in  his  history  of  the  south  of  India,  appears  to  have  completely 
misunderstood  the  scriptural  account  of  the  Egyptian  and  Israelitish 
institutions;  which  he  has  adduced  cursorily  as  a  testimony  to  the 
contrary  opinion.  Beginning  with  the  Jewish  government  which 
at  first  was  a  pure  theocracy,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  for  they 
had  no  king  but  God ;  the  priests”  inheritance  was  perfectly  distinct 
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from  that  of  their  brethren*  :  they  had  the  tenth,  or  tythe,  in  all 
Israel,  but  no  inheritance  whatever  in  their  lands  ;  both  one,  and  the 
other,  the  Levites,  and  their  brethren  of  the  remaining  tribes, 
receiving  and  occupying  of  this  their  only  king.  These  all  sold  and 
disposed  of  their  lands,  and  those  that  bought,  or  received  them 
in  mortgage,  were  bound  to  restore  them  to  their  first  proprietors, 
after  a  specific  term,  yet  the  right  of  transfer  and  possession  was 
affirmed  and  admitted  as  held  originally  from  the  first  sovereign 
donor. 

The  contribution  for  the  state,  or  revenue  we  know  has,  and 
must  always  have  been,  essentially  distinct,  whether  in  service,  or  in 
money,  or  in  corn  ;  for  the  Levites  were  not  reckoned  with  the  rest 
of  Israel,  and  were  exempted  from  all  concern  in  war  ;  that  portion 
of  the  general  inheritance  of  Israel  which  was  required  for  the 
state  included  no  exactions  from  that  which  was  already  given  away, 
nor  would  it  have  anticipated  any  diminution  of  such  funds  original¬ 
ly  without  inconsistency.  What  was  once  pronounced  holy,  aylos, 
separated  ;  Khodesh,  Heb.  reserved,  or  specially  appropriated;  was 
the  Lord’s,  and  accordingly  assigned  to  his  ministersf  :  this  was 
the  nature  and  consequence  of  a  theocracy.  Under  this  form  of 
Government,  and  this  head,  there  could  be  no  stated  expenditure  of 
the  fixed  nature  of  revenue,  but  what  related  expressly  to  the  Lord’s 
ministers  and  temple  ;  but  when  the  people  asked  for  a  king  the 

*  Deuteronomy  xviii.  1,2;  Numbers  xviii.  20,  21  ;  Leviticus  xxv.  23,  24; 

It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  the  law  of  Moses  required  48  cities  with  their 
suburbs  (a  square  of  2000  cubits  or  4,000,000  square  cubits  400  arourcp)  to 
he  given  to  the  Levites,  Numbers  xxxv.  1,  8.  These  suburbs  were  distinct  from 
the  lands  of  the  Israelites,  “  the  fields  of  the  suburbs  of  their  cities  may  not  be 
sold,  for  it  is  their  perpetual  possession.”  Leviticus  xxv.  34.  “  The  houses  of  the 
villages  which  have  no  wall  round  about  them  shall  be  counted  as  the  fields  of 
the  country  :  they  may  be  redeemed  and  they  shall  go  out  in  the  Jubilee. — Not¬ 
withstanding  the  cities  of  the  Levites  and  the  houses  of  the  cities  of  their  pos¬ 
session,  may  the  Levites  redeem  at  any  time.”  Leviticus  xxv.  31,  32. — See  also 
Leviticus  xxvii.  28  ;  Ezekiel  xi.  4. 

f  Leviticus  xxvii.  30  ;  1  Samuel  viii.  7. 

“  The  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever :  for  the  land  is  mine  ;  for  ye  are  strangers 
and  sojourners  with  me.  And  in  all  the  land  of  your  possession  ye  shall  grant 
a  redemption  for  the  land.”  Lev.  xxv.  23,  24.  So  also  Hooker  observes  of  the 
institutes  of  Charlemagne  :  ”  Neither  did  God  only  thus  ordain  amougst  the  Jews  : 
but  the  very  purpose,  intent,  and  meaning,  of  all  that  have  honoured  him 
with  their  substance,  to  iuvest  him  with  the  property  of  those  benefits,  the  use 
whereof  must  needs  be  committed  to  the  hand  of  men,  in  which  respect  the  style 
of  ancient  grants  and  charters  is, — We  have  given  unto  God  both  for  us  and  for 
our  heirs,  as  ye  well  know',’’  says  Charlemagne,  ‘‘that  the  goods  of  the  church  are 
the  sacred  endowments  of  God.” — Hooker,  lib.  5.  p.  459. 
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whole  constitution  was  remodelled.  They  had  then  rejected  their 
proper  sovereign,  and  required  one  like  those  of  the  nations  around 
them,  the  manner  of  whose  government  is  told  us  a  little  further  on. 
“  He  will  take  your  fields  and  your  vineyards,  and  your  oliveyards, 
“  even  the  best  of  them,  and  give  them  to  his  servants,  and  he  will 
“  take  the  tenth  of  your  seed,  and  of  your  vineyards,  and  give  to  his 
“  officers,  and  to  his  servants,  and  he  will  take  your  men-servants  and 
“  yGur  maid-servants  and  your  goodliest  young  men,  and  your  asses, 
“  and  put  them  to  his  work.”  He  will  take  the  tenth  of  your  sheep, 
and  ye  shall  be  his  servants.  This  was  the  exact  similitude  of  a  king 
to  judge  them,  to  go  out  before  them,  and  to  fight  their  battles, 
— he  was  to  take  a  tenth  of  all,  for  his  own,  and  his  household’s 
use,  not  interfering  with  the  tenth  which  was  the  Levites,’  as  the 
ministers  and  stewards  of  divine  worship.  In  all  therefore  the  people 
were  charged  with  one-fifth  of  the  produce  of  the  lands,  that  is,  as 
much  more  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay.  The  event  proved 
the  truth  of  this  forewarning  counsel.  Saul,  and  David,  and  Solomon, 
took  what  they  required,  and  over  the  king’s  treasures  was  one,  over 
the  storehouses  in  the  fields,  in  the  cities,  in  the  villages  and  the 
castles  was  another*  ;  but  all  these  officers  were  the  keepers  of  the 
king’s  especial  substance :  the  superintendant  of  the  tribute,  noticed 
by  Colonel  Wilks,  (vol.  1,  ch.  1,)  was  not  an  officer  to  collect  revenue 
from  the  Israelites,  but  a  person  appointed  over  the  Moabites, 
Syrians,  and  Canaanitish  tribes,  tributary  to  the  Jewish  kings.  The 
first  notorious  act  of  violence  was  that  of  Ahab  in  possessing  him¬ 
self  of  the  vineyard  of  Naboth.  The  land  had  been  assigned  to  the 
forefathers  of  this  man,  and  by  the  laws  of  the  land  was  his  property, 
but  the  king  ejected  him,  as  a  king,  not  of  necessity  or  descent 
possessed  of  the  first  sovereign’s  power  and  rights,  but  armed  with 
despotism,  like  that  of  the  surrounding  monarchs.  In  him,  there¬ 
fore,  the  ejection  was  a  grievous  display  of  arbitrary  power,  for  which 
as  he  could  find  no  sanction  even  in  his  own  heart,  he  superadded 
murder,  seeing  that  so  long  as  the  proper  owner  existed,  his  title 
to  the  vineyard  would  be  invalid.  This  is  a  true  picture  of  despotic 
power,  and  in  taking  the  heathen  nations  as  their  guide,  the  step 
from  a  monarchical  to  a  despotic  government  was  inevitably  sudden 


*  1  Chronicles  xxvii.  25 — 3]  ;  Joshua  xvi.  10  ;  xvii.  13;  Judges  i.  28 — 33; 
also  under  David,  2  Samuel  viii.  2.  6  ;  lastly  under  Solomon’s  reign,  1  Kings 
ix.  21,  22,  33  ;  2  Chronicles  viii.  9;  and  towards  the  close  of  Solomon’s  reign, 
1  Kings  v.  13,  14  ;  ix.  15  ;  xi.  27. 


for  that  was  the  prevailing  government  of  the  heathen,  the  Goyini 
of  Scripture,  at  the  period  of  this  great  political  change. 

Next  to  the  Jewish,  we  may  consider  the  Egyptian.  The  Patri¬ 
arch  Joseph,  we  are  told,  took  up  (cultivated  on  the  king’s  account) 
one -fifth  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  brought  together  all  the  supera¬ 
bundant  corn  of  those  seven  years,  which  he  housed  till  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  that  term,  but  when  the  years  of  scarcity  came,  and  the  im¬ 
providence  of  the  people  placed  them  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  their 
prince,  the  gratitude,  the  wisdom,  and  the  integrity  of  the  minister, 
were  as  conspicuously  exemplified, as  his  consideration, humanity,  and 
justice.  He  had  indeed  other  commissions  to  execute,  to  save  his  fa¬ 
ther  and  brethren  alive,  that  family  in  whose  posterity  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed  ;  but  he  required  of  the  people  that 
they  should  bring,  thenceforth,  one-fifth  of  all  their  produce  into  the 
king’s  store-houses,  the  priests,  or  princes  as  it  may  be  translated,  be¬ 
ing  alone  exempted  ;  “  for  the  priests  had  a  portion  assigned  to  them 
of  Pharaoh, ’’and  this  was  the  exact  state  of  the  Jews  under  their  kings. 
To  understand  the  equitableness  of  this  contribution,  one  fifth  of  the 
produce,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  monarchs  of  Egypt  had 
no  such  law  before  that,  nor  did  it  subsist  at  a  much  later  period, 
when  Diodorus  Siculas  wrote  of  that  country  ;  he  tells  us  the  ancient 
practice  was  to  mete  out  the  lands  into  three  shares,  one  to  the  sove¬ 
reign,  one  to  the  priests,  and  one  to  the  soldiery  :  but  this  provided 
one  fifth  of  the  whole  for  the  former  two  estates,  and  four-fifths  for 
the  people  for  seed  and  for  food.  Joseph  required  upon  the  king’s  ac¬ 
count,  in  accordance  with  the  despotic  usages  of  the  nation,  the  fifth 
of  the  lands  of  Egypt,  (literally,  he  made  five  parts  ;)  and  besides  this, 
he  bought  all  that  was  not  required  by  the  people,  in  the  seven  years 
of  plenty,  which  he  placed  in  safe  and  convenient  situations,  as  it 
might  be  subsequently  required.  At  the  termination  of  the  seven 
plenteous  years  he  distributed  and  sold  out  this  corn,  first  for  the 
money,  then  for  the  cattle,  then  for  the  lands  of  the  people,  which  he 
restored  to  them  altogether,  under  a  new  and  wise  obligation  that 
they  should  pay,  as  of  right,  two-tenths,  that  is  one-fifth  of  all  their 
produce,  for  ever,  to  the  King,  his  master  : — that  is,  one-tenth  for  the 
state  expenses,  one-tenth  for  the  priests,  as  holding  of  their  Sovereign 
the  chief  of  that  body,  and  in  whom  also  the  chief  magistracy  and 
political  authority  was  vested.  This  institution  was  the  very  same 
which  was  introduced  under  the  kingly  government  of  the  Israelites  ; 
it  is  that  which  has  served  also  as  the  model  or  rule  before  and  since, 
in  all  monarchies  and  governments,  and  in  fact,  which  obtained 
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anciently  in  all  Asia,  whether  in  Persia,  in  China,  or  in  India. 
There  is  equal  reason  to  believe  that  the  Romans  adopted  the  same 
rate  of  contributions  for  the  state  as  the  land  was  called  decumanus, 
and  the  tenths  or  tythes,  decumani,  all  such  tythable  lands  were 
distributed  amongst  the  citizens ;  the  same  was  likewise  followed  in 
all  the  Roman  colonies,  and  it  is  thought  that  this  extreme  lenity  of 
the  conquerors  towards  the  people  they  had  subjected,  contributed 
most  materially  to  the  extension  of  the  empire,  because  their  native 
princes  generally  required  a  much  larger  amount  of  revenue. 

Traces  of  this  are  still  to  be  discovered  in  all  the  mountainous  and 
inaccessible  parts  of  Asiatic  countries  in  India,  such  are  still  to  be 
found  on  all  the  coast  of  Malabar,  on  the  western  frontiers  of  Berar, 
Orissa,  on  the  north-eastern  frontiers  of  Karnata,  and  in  the  eastern 
districts  of  Goojrat.  In  every  country  we  may  observe  the  progres¬ 
sive  changes  introduced  by  the  Mahomedans  and  Brahmins,  and 
even  in  the  legendary  and  mythological  tales  of  the  latter,  there  are 
positive  proofs  that  this  rule  was  general  all  over  India.  The  Muha- 
bharut,  an  epic  poem  highly  esteemed  by  the  Hindus,  and  consi¬ 
dered  of  great  antiquity,  expressly  states,  that  the  prince  is  entitled 
to  one-tenth  of  the  grain  produce,  and  a  fiftieth  of  the  produce  of 
mines.  The  institutes  of  Munoo,  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones, 
are  not  materially  different  in  the  amount  of  the  tax,  but  savour  of 
that  ambiguity  which  was  always  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the 
Brahminical  writings,  “  of  cattle,  of  gems,  of  gold  and  silver,  a 
fiftieth  part  may  be  taken  by  the  king  ;  of  grain  an  eighth  part,  a 
sixth,  or  a  twelfth.”  Here  was  the  first  inlet  to  the  present  system 
of  undue  exaction,  which  furnished  the  Mahomedans  and  Mahrattas 
with  a  pretext  for  increasing  the  demands  of  government.  In  the 
commentary  of  Culluca  Bhut  printed  with  the  text  in  Italics,  a 
reason  is  assigned  for  the  variable  tax,  which  is  just  such  an  account 
as  a  revenue  officer  would  give,  “  according  to  the  difference  of  the 
soil  and  the  labour  necessary  to  cultivate  it.”  There  is  much  greater 
reason  to  ascribe  it  to  the  difference  of  the  tenant’s  rights  to  the 
usufruct,  because  the  original  possessor  had  certainly  a  greater 
interest  and  claim  in  the  produce,  than  one  holding  the  land  by 
sufferance,  or  on  mortgage  :  for  it  appears  that  the  Hindu  law 
required  of  those  who  held  land  on  such  terms,  to  pay  one-eighth 
to  the  proprietor,  and  one-eighth  to  the  king, — in  all  one-fourth  ; 
but  when  lands  were  held  which  belonged  to  those  who  had  thrown 
them  up,  or  fled  the  country,  one-sixth  was  paid  to  the  king,  less 
indeed  than  lands  mortgaged  were  assessed  at,  but  more  than  lands 
paid,  which  were  held  by  the  first  proprietors  of  the  soil. 
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It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Greeks  could  have  known 
much  of  the  ancient  institutions  of  India  from  the  companions  of 
Alexander,  but  the  power  of  the  king  to  levy  one-fourth  of  the 
gross  produce  in  seasons  of  unusual  distress,  was  probably  even 
then  in  force ;  but  it  is  not  asserted  either  by  Diodorus  or  Strabo, 
that  this  high  rate  of  exaction  was  the  established  custom  of  India. 
Whether  it  were  really  the  case,  it  was  declared  to  be  lawful  in  the 
institutes  of  Munoo  ;  and  Mr.  Grant,  in  his  account  of  the  revenues 
of  Bengal,  informs  us  that  this  was  the  maximum  of  taxation  when 
the  Mahomedans  first  invaded  India.  This  also  was  the  sum  paid  by 
those  who  cultivated  the  lands  of  others,  one-eighth  to  the  proprietor, 
one-eighth  to  the  king  ;  that  is,  a  proportion  of  the  produce. 

In  the  Ayeen  Akberry  we  may  discover  the  first  changes  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Mahomedans.  “  In  former  times, ”  says  Abool  Fuzul, 
“  the  monarchs  of  Hindoosthan  exacted  the  sixth  of  the  produce  of 
the  lands  ;  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  the  husbandman  paid  the  fifth  ; 
in  Turan  the  sixth  ;  and  in  Iran  the  tenth.”  Again,  “  Latterly  in  Iran 
and  Turan,  government  has  taken  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  soil ; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  husbandman  is  loaded  with  a  number  of 
other  taxes,  which  altogether  exceed  half  the  produce*.  These  last 
are  the  imposts  and  collections  previously  noticed  called  “  Syerzukat.” 
Previous  to  the  reign  of  Akbar,  there  had  been  no  alterations  in  the 
Brahminical  system  of  finance,  but  his  attention  being  called  to  the 
exactions  of  the  revenue  officers,  he  appointed  several  intelligent 
persons  to  investigate  the  ancient  and  present  usages  of  the  countries, 
and  assessed  the  lands  at  one- third  of  their  gross  produce,  that  is 
two-sixths. 

How  a  monarch  so  just  in  all  his  dealings,  whose  memory  is  still 
so  much  revered  by  all  classes  of  people,  should  have  doubled  the 
ancient  assessment,  can  only  be  explained  by  reverting  to  the 
principle  of  division  which  we  have  described  as  subsisting  anciently 
in  Egypt.  The  provision  for  the  priests,  and  the  service  and  objects 
of  religion,  was  levied  with  the  state  levy,  and  was  exactly  equivalent 
to  it.  In  the  ancient  government  of  Anagoondee,  the  capital  of 
Karnata,  the  whole  produce  was  estimated  and  apportioned  in  four 
parts,  three-fourths  to  the  proprietors  and  cultivators ;  one-fourth 
to  the  state  and  priesthood ;  at  first  one-eighth  of  the  gross 
produce  to  each  of  the  two  latter :  but  there  was  little  pretence 
for  the  due  payment  of  the  share  appropriated  to  religious  uses ; 
and  Buchanan  says,  the  state  reckoned  the  government  share 


*  Ayeen  Akberry,  vol.  1,  pp.  278,  279. 
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to  be  one-sixth.  The  prince  therefore  set  an  example  to  the  other 
estate  to  levy  as  much  :  all  which,  or  one-third  of  the  gross  produce 
collectively,  was  the  amount  of  demands  imposed  by  Akbar’s  minister 
Todur  Mull,  and  considered  a  change  greatly  for  the  better,  after  the 
oppressive  system  of  Sheer  Khan,  and  their  Hindu  masters. 

When  the  Hindu  institutes  left  the  amount  to  be  levied,  in  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  doubt,  it  stood  to  reason  there  would  be  no  plea  untried  to 
wring  from  the  cultivators  as  much  as  could  be  got  without  absolute 
rebellion.  None  of  the  earlier  Mahomedan  sovereigns  gave  them¬ 
selves  any  trouble  about  the  exact  and  just  settlement  of  the  revenues  ; 
their  minds  were  wholly  bent  on  conquest,  and  the  overthrow  of 
idol  worship  ;  neither  did  they  live  sufficiently  long  to  be  enabled 
to  perfect  any  measures  for  the  stability  of  their  newly-conquered 
possessions  ;  but  Akbar  united  a  spirit  of  moderation,  discernment  and 
justice  to  the  military  decision  and  fearless  ambition  of  his  fore¬ 
fathers  :  and  the  character  of  such  a  monarch  soon  brought  about 
his  court  all  the  ability  that  was  requisite  to  the  undertaking.  The 
entire  spirit  of  Akbar’s  regulations  was  in  accordance  with  the 
Hindu  system,  with  this  sole  difference,  that  the  Mahomedan  sove¬ 
reigns  took  the  management  of  the  fund  for  religious  and  charitable 
uses  into  their  own  hands,  and  thus,  the  object  of  the  tax  having 
been  lost  sight  of,  it  has  been  generally  thought,  that  the  assess¬ 
ment  fixed  by  Todur  Mull,  was  for  the  expences  of  the  state  alone. 
So  long  as  there  was  no  other  religion  to  provide  for,  as  in  the 
earliest  periods  of  Hindu  history,  or  when  the  Brahmins  disallowed 
the  maintenance  of  all  other  but  their  own,  the  share  set  apart  for  the 
ministers  of  their  worship  or  its  service,  did  not  require  any  more 
particular  mention  in  their  law  books,  than  we  find  in  the  injunctions 
to  give  gifts,  and  lands,  and  cattle,  and  money  to  the  priesthood  : — 
to  have  restricted  the  amount  of  gifts  and  assignments  in  that 
system  of  laws,  would  have  been  adverse  to  their  spirit  and  inten¬ 
tion  : — it  was  the  design  of  all  the  Hindu  legislators,  to  exalt,  to 
aggrandize  and  enrich  the  Brahmins,  but  the  case  was  quite  altered 
when  the  Mahomedans  had  gained  a  permanent  footing  in  India  : 
the  prince  himself  being  of  this  persuasion,  it  was  an  act  of  tolera¬ 
tion  in  Akbar,  to  dispense  to  the  Hindu  from  the  same  fund  as  he 
did  to  the  Mahomedan  priesthood ;  and  whether  Todur  Mull  acted 
with  the  advice  of  Akbar,  or  from  respect  to  his  own  connection 
with  the  Hindu  religion,  we  may  at  once  discover  the  origin  of  the 
amount  to  be  levied.  Abool  Fuzul,  in  the  Ayeen  Akberry,  enumerates 
a  number  of  cruel  and  impolitic  imposts  fixed  by  former  monarchs  ; 
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all  of  which  were  abolished  by  the  revenue  managers  of  the  upright 
prince,  his  master. 

What  the  amount  levied  by  the  Hindu  princes  was,  we  have 
already  seen ;  it  is  probable  that  it  included  the  two  items  usually 
levied  in  former  times  for  the  two  separate  estates,  the  Government 
and  the  priesthood — wherefore,  if  we  consult  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  Hindu  law  books,  it  would  appear  that  the  sixth  part,  or 
eighth,  or  twelfth  of  the  produce  of  the  country,  as  above  noticed, 
constituted  the  full  amount  levied  on  both  accounts  anterior  to  the 
written  law.  The  Mhanava  Dhurum  Shaster  describes  the  duty  of 
a  Hindu  soveriegn  with  respect  to  conquered  territories.  “  Hav¬ 
ing  conquered  a  country,  let  him  respect  the  deities  adored  in  it, 
and  their  virtuous  priests ;  let  him  also  distribute  largesses,  and 
cause  a  full  exemption  from  terror  to  be  loudly  proclaimed.  When 
he  has  perfectly  ascertained  the  conduct  and  intentions  of  all  the 
vanquished,  let  him  fix  in  all  that  country  a  prince  of  the  royal 
race  ;  and  give  him  precise  instructions.  Let  him  establish  the 
laws  of  the  conquered  nation  as  declared,  and  let  him  gratify  the 
new  prince  with  gifts.  The  seizure  of  desirable  property,  though 
it  cause  hatred,  and  the  donation  of  it,  though  it  cause  love,  may 
be  laudable  or  blameable  on  such  occasions.”  (Chapter  7,  art. 
201 — 204.)  Here  we  have  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  Hindu  legis¬ 
lation  on  this  point, — and  it  suffices  to  prove,  that  so  far  as  the 
established  law  of  the  conquered  countries  conformed  to  the  Brah- 
minical  institutes,  it  was  preserved  ;  yet  whenever  it  clashed  against, 
or  differed  from  it,  the  prince  had  the  power  of  dispensing  with  its 
continuance.  A  deep  study  of  the  whole  Hindu  code,  and  a  review 
of  its  spirit  and  objects,  would  concur  therefore  to  shew  the  identity 
of  the  principle  of  the  Jewish,  Egyptian,  Persian,  and  this  Hindu 
rule  of  fixing  the  imposts  to  be  levied. 

Sir  John  Malcolm,  than  whom  few  persons  have  had  so  great 
opportunities  of  obtaining  correct  information  on  this  subject,  was 
struck  with  the  great  similarity  of  the  Hindu  to  the  Jewish  code*  ; 

*  With  the  church  of  Christ,  touching  these  matters,  it  standeth  as  it  did 
•with  the  whole  world  before  Moses.  Whereupon  for  many  years  men  being 
desirous  to  honour  God  in  the  same  manner  as  other  virtuous  and  holy  person¬ 
ages  before  had  done,  both  during  the  time  of  their  life,  and  if  further  ability 
did  serve,  by  such  device  as  might  cause  their  works  of  piety  to  remain  always, 
it  came  by  these  means  to  pass  that  the  church  from  time  to  time  had  treasure, 
proportionable  unto  the  poorer  or  wealthier  estate  of  Christian  men  ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  state  of  the  Church  could  admit  thereof,  they  easily  condescended 
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but  of  the  latter  he  seems  to  have  had  no  more  knowledge  than  is 
to  be  gleaned  from  the  innumerable  treatises,  copies  of,  or  refer¬ 
ences  to,  some  crude  opinions  of  early  Christian  authors.  And  this 
also  holds  true  likewise  with  regard  to  Colonel  Wilks,  and  other 
writers,  on  the  subject  of  the  land  tax  of  the  ancients  generally. 
Sir  John  Malcolm  begins  his  report  on  the  administration  of  the 
Revenues  of  Central  India,  by  the  consideration  of  the  tenures  of 
land,  which  he  says  differ  in  no  essential  degree  from  those  in  other 
parts  of  India.  He  considers,  as  most  persons  have  done  before  and 
since,  that  the  theoretical  part  of  the  question  has  received  more 
attention  than  it  merits ;  the  actual  usages  less.  It  would  be  quite 
unnecessary  to  produce  a  single  additional  proof  that  our  country¬ 
men  have  entirely  overlooked  the  effect  of  the  spirit  of  a  legislative 
code  on  the  morals  of  the  people.  Few  have  thought  with  the  wise 
and  virtuous  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  that  the  morality  of  the  Hindu 
is  wrapt  up  in  every  part  and  article  of  their  law  and  religion ;  it  is 
so  remote  an  effect  from  a  cause  so  complex  and  hidden,  that  it  is 

to  think  it  most  natural  and  most  fit,  that  God  should  receive,  as  before,  of  all 
men  his  ancient  accustomed  revenues  of  tithes.  Thus  therefore  both  God  and 
nature  have  taught  to  convert  things  temporal  to  eternal  uses,  and  to  provide  for 
the  perpetuity  of  religion,  even  by  that  which  is  most  transitory.  For,  to  the 
end  that,  in  worth  and  value  there  might  be  no  abatement  of  any  thing  once 
assigned  to  such  purposes,  the  law  requireth  precisely  the  best  of  what  we  pos¬ 
sess  ;  and  to  prevent  all  damages  by  way  of  commutation  where  instead  of  natural 
commodities  or  other  rights,  the  price  of  them  might  be  taken,  the  law  of  Moses 
determined  their  rates,  and  the  payments  to  be  always  made  by  the  shekel  of 
the  sanctuary,  wherein  there  was  great  advantage  of  weight  above  the  ordinary 
current  shekel.  The  truest  and  surest  way  for  God  to  have  always  his  own  is 
by  making  him  payment  in  kind  out  of  the  very  selfsame  riches  which  through 
his  gracious  benediction  the  earth  doth  continually  yield.  This  where  it  may  be 
without  inconvenience  is  for  every  man’s  conscience’  sake.  That  which  cometh 
from  God  to  us,  by  the  natural  course  of  his  providence,  which  we  know  to  be 
innocent  and  pure,  is  perhaps  best  accepted  because  least  spotted  with  the  stain 
of  unlawful  or  indirect  procurement.  Besides  whereas  prices  daily  change, 
Nature,  which  commonly  is  one,  must  needs  be  the  most  indifferent  and  perma¬ 
nent  standard  between  God  and  man.  But  the  main  foundation  of  all  whereupon 
the  security  of  these  things  dependeth,  as  far  as  any  thing  may  be  ascertained 
amongst  men,  is  that  the  title  and  right  which  man  had  in  every  of  them  before 
donation  doth  by  the  act,  and  from  the  time  of  any  such  donation,  dedication, 
or  grant,  remain  the  proper  possession  of  God  till  the  world’s  end,  unless  himself 
renounce  or  relinquish  it ;  for  if  equity  have  taught  us  that  one  ought  to  enjoy 
his  own,  that  what  is  ours  no  other  can  alienate  from  us,  but  with  our  own 
deliberate  consent;  finally,  that  no  man  having  passed  his  consent  or  deed,  may 
change  it  to  the  prejudice  of  any  other,  should  we  presume  to  deal  with  God 
worse  than  God  hath  allowed  any  man  to  deal  with  us? — Hooker’s  Eccl,  Polity, 
book  5,  vol,  2,  page  456,  §  79. 
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beyond  the  reach  of  very  many  to  discover,  and  the  time  of  others 
who  are  competent  to  investigate  its  real  usefulness,  is  taken  up  with 
frivolous  and  tedious  business  which  precludes  a  more  perfect 
understanding  of  it. 

“  In  the  theory  even,”  says  Sir  John  Malcolm,  “  of  this  subject, 
we  must  recollect,  that  according  to  the  Hindu  sacred  writers,  the 
soil  first  belonged  to  him  by  whom  it  was  occupied  and  tilled  ;  for 
kings,  we  are  informed  by  these  authors,  were  instituted  subsequent 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  possession  of  property ;  and 
we  find  it  stated  in  their  most  revered  texts,  that  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  monarchy  a  due  or  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  land  was 
assigned  to  monarchs  for  their  support.”  “  There  is  a  remarkable 
coincidence,”  he  further  observes,  “  in  the  share  of  produce  of  land 
allotted  for  the  first  Hindu  rulers,  and  the  tythes  fixed  for  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  were  borrowed  from  the  Jewish 
code.”  Mr.  Wilks  in  his  History  of  the  south  of  India,  has  fallen 
into  the  same  mistake,  confounding  the  Jewish  tenths  or  tythes  for 
the  priesthood,  with  the  tenth  for  the  state  expenses  or  king.  He 
says,  speaking  of  the  Jewish,  “  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  with 
any  certainty,  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  contributions  which 
were  paid  for  the  service  of  the  state,  unless  we  are  to  consider  the 
interests  of  the  priesthood  and  of  the  sovereign,  to  be  united,  and  a 
portion  of  the  tythes  in  peace,  and  of  the  slaves  and  cattle  taken  in 
war,  which  was  paid  to  the  Levites,  as  intended  to  be  applied  to 
the  public  expenses  of  the  state.  The  tythe  itself  is  of  the  exact 
nature  of  the  Indian  contribution ;  and  the  inference  that  this  or 
some  separate  portion  of  the  crop  was  payable  in  kind  to  the 
sovereign,  appears  to  be  supported  by  the  existence  of  a  special 
officer  for  superintending  the  tribute,  and  another  for  the  store¬ 
houses  in  the  fields,  in  the  cities,  in  the  villages,  and  in  the  castles  ; 
an  enumeration  which  seems  to  show  that  a  portion  of  the  crop 
was  laid  up  for  the  sovereign  in  every  field,  village,  and  city.”  He 
further  observes  of  the  Jewish  tythes  :  “This  supposition  is  streng¬ 
thened  by  observing  that  Mahomed,  who  borrowed  so  much  from  the 
Jewish  institutions,  levied  a  tenth,  as  head  of  the  Church,  hut  applied 
a  large  portion  of  it  to  the  services  of  the^  state ;  and  it  would 
also  seem,  that  this  was  the  portion  exacted  from  Judea  after  its 
conquest  by  the  Romans*.”  From  this  it  would  appear  that  nei¬ 
ther  of  these  distinguished  officers  consulted  the  original  with  any 


*  Wilks’s  South  of  India,  vol,  1.  page  134,  chapter  4th. 
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great  diligence,  or  they  would  have  seen,  that  the  king’s  revenues 
levied  after  the  manner  of  the  kings  of  the  nations,  of  which  we 
have  already  given  an  account,  was  quite  a  distinct  tax  from  that 
for  the  service  of  religion,  and  is  shown  to  be  so  in  all  Mahomedan 
countries,  by  Abool  Fuzul  in  the  Ayeen  Akberry,  the  Asheree  of 
the  Turkish  Empire,  and  the  tribute,  or  k^vctov  of  the  Romans  of 
a  denarius,  being  cesses  on  a  conquered  people*. 

The  sum  of  all  which  is  briefly  this,  that  the  most  ancient  land  tax 
throughout  the  world,  and  which  even  now  subsists  in  some  countries, 
was  one-tenth  of  the  produce,  specially  levied  for  the  service  of  the 
state,  or  king  ;  besides  this,  there  was  another  tenth  or  tythe  levied 
for  the  service  and  ministers  of  religion  ;  collectively  one-fifth,  which 
fifth  was  that  very  amount  settled  by  Joseph  in  Egypt  on  a  correct 
measurement  of  all  the  lands  in  cultivation.  When  the  Jews  were 
under  a  theocracy,  they  were  subject  only  to  one  of  these  charges, 
for  the  express  use  of  the  ministers  and  worship  of  their  Divine 
King  and  Lord,  but  when  they  resolved  on  having  a  king  as  the 
nations  around  them,  they  were  charged  with  a  further  tenth  to 
pay  his  servants,  and  thus  they  exhibit  to  us  the  portraiture  of 
those  most  ancient  institutions,  when  all  monarchies  were  formed 
after  one  simple  model.  In  the  number  of  these  was  India ;  where 
the  prince  levied  a  tenth  for  his  own  expenses,  the  ministers  of 
religion  their  tythe.  When  the  Boodhist  religion  was  put  down 
by  the  worshippers  of  Brahma,  Vishnoo,  and  Sheeva,  it  was  politic 
and  consistent  in  these  professors  of  a  more  corrupt  religion  to 
take  the  whole  revenues  into  their  own  hands,  that  they  might 
bestow  the  portion  for  the  ministers  and  service  of  religion  on  their 
own  priesthood,  because  their  object  was  to  exterminate  those  that 
preceded  or  differed  from  them  ;  hence  they  levied  a  sixth,  perhaps 
intentionally  fixing  a  less  proportion  of  the  whole  produce  (than 
two-tenths,  or  one  fifth),  because  they  might  desire  in  some  measure 
to  reconcile  the  people  to  their  own  plan.  In  this  way,  the  land 
became  charged  with  the  first,  and  the  second  or  more  moderate 
tax,  and  in  the  latter  state  all  those  countries  were  found  which 
were  overrun  by,  or  subjected  to  the  Brahmins,  or  their  followers. 
Still  a  few  countries  proving  inaccessible,  or  their  people  an  over¬ 
match  for  the  Hindus,  retained  the  earlier  and  more  simple 
institutions.  These  countries  are  chiefly  in  the  south  of  India,  or  in 
the  woody  fastnesses  of  the  Payeen  Ghats  ;  on  the  east  of  Goojrat, 
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the  valley  of  the  Nurbudda,  Malabar,  Koorg,  Kanara,  the  Konkun, 
Travankor  and  lastly  Ceylon.  When  the  British  commissioners  re¬ 
ported  on  the  Island  of  Ceylon  in  1795,  the  tradition  had  always 
been,  that  the  sovereign’s  share  was  one-tenth  of  the  produce,  and 
it  was  so  then  :  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  this  small  land  tax  was 
chargeable  with  any  other  deductions  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
religious  worship  of  the  natives. 

Having  brought  down  the  account  of  the  land  tax  to  the  days 
of  Akbar,  and  the  plans  introduced  by  Todur  Mull,  I  shall  revert 
to  the  main  question  at  issue,  concluding  only  with  a  few  remarks, 
regarding  the  period  of  a  stationary  tax,  corresponding  more  or  less 
with  the  amount  directed  to  be  levied  in  the  Hindu  shasters.  The 
Mahomedans,  as  I  have  before  noticed,  were  occupied  in  making 
conquests  and  converts  ;  they  took  what  they  could  get,  and  as  much 
as  they  could  wring  from  their  opponents  ;  but  the  emperor  Akbar 
found  it  more  desirable  to  retain  what  had  been  already  conquered, 
to  consolidate,  to  reconcile,  and  to  remove  every  feeling  of  mistrust 
or  hatred  from  his  new  subjects  ;  he  was  urged  therefore  by  every 
motive  to  make  himself  universally  known  as  a  resolute  but  humane 
master,  a  king  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  in  the  opinion  of  Hindu 
and  Mahomedan.  He  viewed  the  taxes  in  the  light  of  emissaries, 
to  convey  his  intentions  and  character  to  the  utmost  verge  of  his 
dominions,  for  he  saw  that  oppression  would  bring  all  that  fabric  to 
the  ground,  which  had  been  raised  by  his  forefathers  ;  he  saw  and 
felt,  that  every  cultivator  could  appreciate  the  worth  of  a  ruler  who 
dealt  with  all  his  subjects,  of  whatever  faith  or  hue  on  the  same 
principle  ;  he  desired  to  gain  their  affections  by  removing  all  un¬ 
certainty  and  all  undue  exactions,  with  which  intent  he  fixed  the 
sovereign’s  share  at  one-sixth,  the  share  for  the  ministers  of  religion 
of  his  own  or  other  creeds,  at  one-sixth  more,  in  all,  collectively, 
one-third,  precisely  as  his  predecessors  the  Brahmins  had  done.  This 
amount  of  tax,  one-third,  was  therefore  an  improvement  on  a  state  of 
things  when  the  amount  to  be  levied  was  uncertain,  and  in  the  highest 
degree  ruinous  and  oppressive.  From  Akbar  it  was  received  through¬ 
out  the  whole  Indian  Empire,  as  a  pledge  of  his  moderation,  humanity 
and  justice.  He  wTent  the  whole  length  with  the  most  bigoted  of 
his  own  faith,  in  reserving  the  distribution  of  the  share  of  the 
priesthood,  that  he  might  dispense  it  equally  both  to  Mahomedan 
and  to  Hindu,  at  the  same  time  that  he  reconciled  the  population 
the  great  mass  of  whom  were  Hindus,  to  a  foreign  yoke,  and  the 
appropriation  of  a  portion  of  their  priesthoood’s  rights  to  the  service 
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of  a  very  different  religion.  To  have  done  less  would  have  proved 
fatal  to  the  Mahomedan  dominion  ; — to  have  omitted  it  altogether, 
would  have  been  to  permit  every  disorder  to  spring  up  both  among 
his  own  countrymen  and  the  Hindus,  and  work  by  slow  and  hidden, 
but  certain  methods,  to  the  disorganization  of  all  good  government 
and  the  confusion  of  all  religious  establishments. 

It  is  as  easy  to  conceive  of  a  kingdom  or  state  existing,  when 
divided  against  itself,  as  to  imagine  a  component  and  essential 
body  of  that  kingdom  or  state-  to  have  any  interest  in  which  the 
other  does  not  participate  :  it  would  be  as  impossible  to  instance  a 
more  certain  indication  of  the  connection  and  identity  of  the  whole 
political  body,  than  this  mutual  interest  in  each  other’s  rights  :  either 
therefore  the  constitution  of  such  state  must  be  of  one  form  and 
character,  or  it  must  fall  to  the  ground.  A  republic  cannot  subsist 
with  a  monarchical  government,  though  the  excess  of  republicanism 
may  tend  to  monarchy,  or  the  abuse  of  a  monarchical  government 
to  despotism,  or  the  miseries  of  an  absolute  monarchy  engender  a 
spirit  of  republicanism  ;  but  so  long  as  the  constitution  of  a  state  is 
fixed  in  one  or  other  of  these  forms,  the  whole  of  the  estates  which 
Compose  it  will  partake  of  the  like  characteristics.  We  may  put  this 
question  therefore,  What  is,  nay,  has  always  been  the  prevailing  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Indian  Governments  ?  No  one  will  hesitate  in  answer¬ 
ing,  an  absolute  or  despotic  monarchy  :  how  then  can  such  monarchy 
be  divided  against  itself  and  contain  the  seeds  of  innumerable  small 
republics  ;  either  they  are  no  republics,  and  to  be  considered  only  as 
temporary  expedients  provisory  against  the  miseries  of  anarchy; 
or  if  republics,  the  whole  state  could  not  long  continue  at  a  stand, 
but  would  tend,  and  eventually  become,  altogether  republican.  For 
this  reason  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  the  village  institutions,  those 
innumerable  small  federal  republics,  could  have  a  distinct  character 
from  the  sovereign’s,  they  are  but  provisions  against  confusion  and 
misrule,  or  rather  subordinate  arrangements  of  that  great  despotic 
monarchy  which  originates,  preserves,  or  countenances  them. 

Again,  as  we  have  seen  that  the  kings  in  every  condition  of 
government,  whether  a  theocracy,  a  limited  or  an  absolute  monar¬ 
chy,  levied  one-tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  we  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  that  either  the  king  or  the  people  could  participate  without 
a  mutual  interest  in  the  same  property,  the  king  in  the  labour  which 
is  bestowed  by  the  people  on  the  soil  made  over  to  them  by  him  ; 
the  people  in  the  soil  for  the  usufruct  of  which  they  pay  by  the 
gains  of  their  own  industry.  The  soil  therefore  is  the  property  of  the 
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king,  and  the  tax  levied  whether  in  service,  or  money,  or  kind,  for 
its  usufruct,  his  just  and  bounden  due,  which  amount  was  fixed,  time 
immemorially,  at  one-tenth.  That,  which  under  all  other  govern¬ 
ments  but  the  theocratic  was  levied  for  the  service  of  religion,  was  a 
separate  charge  :  under  the  Mosaic  law,  as  well  as  under  the  pri¬ 
mitive  economy  it  was  one-tenth,  or  the  tythe  of  all  possessions, 
and  this  has  been  the  model  or  practice  of  all  nations,  and  is  so 
even  with  many  to  this  very  day.  The  negligence  of  the  people, 
far  more  frequently  than  the  cunning  or  talent  or  ambition  of  a 
few  individuals,  has  compromised  the  first  simple  monarchical  in¬ 
stitutions  and  brought  about  a  despotism  on  the  one  hand,  or  a 
slavish  submission  to  the  nobles  on  the  other,  in  which  all  the  rights 
of  the  weaker  party  have  been  violated  and  the  mutual  interests  of 
both  sacrificed  to  the  ruling  power.  The  weaker  naturally  have 
recourse  to  every  expedient  to  redress  their  wrongs  which  they 
can  avail  themselves  of :  that  expedient  is  seen  in  India,  in  the 
institution  of  those  village  communities  which  are  said  to  have  been 
of  most  ancient  origin,  though  there  is  no  proof  to  this  effect  ante¬ 
rior  to  the  first  arrival  of  the  Mahomedans  in  India.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  what  we  learn  from  old  inscriptions  on  copper-plates  and 
monuments,  is  calculated  to  disprove  the  existence  of  any  such  federal 
republics  in  times  past :  they  affirm  the  land  to  be  the  property  of 
the  sovereign,  the  whole  of  the  officers  of  the  land  to  be  his  depen¬ 
dants,  and  the  cultivators,  his  tenants.  Are  we  to  conclude  that  the 
sovereign’s  share  was  fixed  without  any  forethought  or  justice,  that 
he  took  in  virtue  of  his  mere  regal  authority,  a  portion  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  that  labour  which  undoubtedly  was  not  his  own,  whatever 
be  thought  of  the  land  ?  Can  it  be  believed  that  the  cultivator 
would  have  delivered  up  any  portion  of  his  gains,  the  produce  earn¬ 
ed  with  the  labour  of  his  hands  and  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  when 
he  knew  the  whole  appertained  either  to  him  as  an  individual  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  township,  or  village  community  collectively,  with  his 
fellows  ;  that  federal  republic,  which  is  styled  a  perfect  imperium  in 
itself?  The  conclusion  is  absurd  in  the  highest  degree,  that  a 
member  of  a  republican  form  of  Government  should  have  submitted 
and  should  have  tamely  surrendered  his  rights  or  the  rights  of  that 
estate  to  which  he  belonged ;  and  yet  that  member,  and  all  the 
individual  members  collectively,  have  preserved  the  same  republi¬ 
can  spirit  unchanged  :  that  they  should  have  answered  all  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  state,  whether  authorized  and  admitted,  or  oppres¬ 
sive  and  unjust,  and  yet  have  maintained  an  example  of  republi- 
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canism  that  is  altogether  adverse  to  monarchy  in  any  shape.  When 
the  Israelites  were  under  a  theocracy  they  received  their  lands  as 
assignments  by  the  Command  of  their  King  and  Lord,  from  a  con¬ 
quered  country  ;  they  were  assessed  lightly,  because  there  was  no 
need  of  kingly  retinues  and  state  expenses  of  any  sort,  but  what 
appertained  to  the  ministers  of  the  altar.  When  they  chose  to  have  a 
king  after  the  manner  of  the  nations,  the  service  of  the  temple  was 
not  neglected,  but  the  king  required  a  separate  maintenance  for 
himself  and  his  court,  and  servants.  The  first  that  exercised  this 
office,  and  all  that  ruled  after  him,  evinced,  more  and  more,  the  folly 
of  their  choice  ;  for  as  the  people  became  impoverished,  they  became 
enslaved,  and  the  result  was  a  despotism,  of  which  all  Asia  affords 
melancholy  attestations.  The  consequences  of  that  despotism  are 
felt  more  deeply  because  the  exaction  rose,  age  after  age,  higher  and 
higher.  At  first  it  was  a  tenth,  then  a  sixth,  then  a  third,  then  a 
half  or  more,  in  which  predicament,  we  have  found  it,  on  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  late  war,  on  the  western  side  of  India. 

The  whole  of  this  great  empire  illustrates  the  foregoing  account. 
When  India  was  under  one  monarch,  there  were  lords  of  five  towns, 
of  twenty,  of  a  hundred,  and  so  forth ;  when  the  reins  of  Government 
were  relaxed,  when  the  social  compact  of  its  earliest  institutions  was 
weakened  or  dissolved,  when  the  surrounding  nations,  the  hardy 
Scythian,  and  the  brave  Tatar,  had  espied  the  flimsy  texture  of  that 
network  which  bound  all  the  discordant  materials  of  this  immense 
body  together,  they  perceived  that  there  was  no  regular  princi¬ 
ple  of  union,  no  common  feeling  of  patriotism,  no  bond  in  short,  but 
what  is  the  offspring  of  vanity,  fear,  and  superstition  ;  they  dissolved 
the  charm  by  breaking  up  the  confederations  nearest  them  ;  the 
rest  rushed  together,  each  to  the  standard  of  some  leader,  whose 
cause  they  upheld  by  the  spirit  of  a  grovelling  dependence,  guided 
instinctively  to  such  selection,  by  those  natural  barriers  and  re¬ 
straints  alone,  which  first  define  the  utmost  limits  of  an  empire,  a 
district,  a  hundred,  or  a  village,  and  thus  arose  necessarily  all  the 
petty  principalities  and  states  throughout  India,  the  ancient  Bharutu 
Vurshu.  Thus  arose  the  kingdoms  of  Maharashtra,  Telingana,  Kar- 
nata  and  Draveed  on  the  ruins  of  the  first  great  empire,  after 
which,  in  the  days  of  Humaiyoon  and  Akbar,  and  Shahjehan  and 
Aurungzeeb,  successively,  sprang  the  innumerable  poligars  or  rebel 
chiefs,  whose  cradle  was  insurrection,  and  whose  first  impulse  and 
only  nourishment  was  plunder.  Bred  up  in  the  bosom  of  anarchy, 
they  were  favorable  to  the  institution  of  those  village  communities, 
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which  are  supposed  to  exemplify  republics,  and  to  attest  the  stability 
of  Hindu  civil  society,  when  they  are  in  reality  the  strongest,  the 
last,  and  the  most  indubitable  evidences,  of  the  internal  weakness 
of  the  ancient  Hindu  monarchies  ;  they  are  proof,  beyond  all  con¬ 
tradiction,  that  the  monarch  was  the  undoubted  lord  of  the  soil, 
and  that  the  whole  fabric  of  society  was  inaptly  put  together  ;  that 
some  provisional  expedient  was  essentially  necessary  to  obviate 
misrule  and  the  annihilation  of  all  order. 

It  may  be  thought  unnecessary  to  adduce  testimonies  from  the 
Hindu  shasturs,  that  the  land  was  the  property  of  him  who  cleared 
and  cultivated  it,  when  in  a  code  of  justice  it  is  inculcated  as 
allowable  in  the  sovereign  to  appropriate  to  himself  any  portion  of 
the  land  or  produce  when  required.  If  the  former  have  any  weight, 
the  latter  must  also  :  and  if  the  latter  be  contrary  to  all  justice,  and 
savour  of  despotism  there  can  be  very  little  room  to  argue  the 
existence  of  any  such  existing  right  in  the  soil,  in  behalf  of  him 
who  cleared  and  cultivated  it.  That  was,  and  must  have  been  long 
since,  superceded ;  either  then,  it  is  held  of  the  state,  as  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  king,  or  it  is  impossible  the  king  can  with  any  colour 
of  justice  take  the  smallest  part  of  it,  or  its  produce,  in  which 
he  has  no  claim,  whether  of  labour,  or  property.  On  such  grounds 
we  must  adjudge  the  land  to  belong  actually  to  the  sovereign,  legal¬ 
ly  or  necessarily  ;  as  by  his  own  acquisition  is  not  the  point,but  by  the 
nature  of  the  consent  which  confers  or  admits  his  title  to  the  superior 
title,  power,  and  dignity.  In  him  vested  the  administration  of  justice, 
the  dispensation  of  mercy,  and  the  direction  of  all  that  concerns 
the  welfare  and  continuance  and  union  of  the  whole  body  politic.  He 
leads  in  war,  he  presides  in  peace,  he  declares  the  opinion  of  all 
classes,  and  in  him  therefore  is  vested  the  common  property  which 
he  makes  over  at  will,  on  requiring  and  receiving  as  his  due,  at 
each  individual’s  hand,  the  tenth  of  the  produce  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  those  duties  over  which  he  presides.  What  greater  proof  of  this 
fact,  than  that  the  monarch,  or  his  representatives  in  India,  are  bound 
by  an  understood  agreement,  not  in  any  wise  to  molest  or  eject  the 
cultivator  so  long  as  he  pays  his  rent ;  that  the  cultivator,  on  the 
other  hand  also,  is  in  like  manner  equally  bound  to  pay  the  king’s 
share  of  the  produce  without  demur  or  dispute.  The  evils  which 
are  superinduced  by  despotism,  are  distinct  from  all  such  compact. 
This  compact  still  subsists  to  the  letter  ;  whatever  is  demanded 
beyond  it,  is  the  effect  of  absolute  rule  ;  whatever  is  paid  over  and 
above  the  first  stipulated  amount,  is  yielded  up  from  the  enslaved 
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cultivator,  the  more  impoverished,  the  more  oppressed  ;  the  more 
ignorant,  the  more  enslaved. 

Here  then  is  the  answer  to  the  first  question  that  the  property 
in  the  soil  was  originally,  and  is  still  by  construction,  vested  in  the 
sovereign  : — the  people  paying  to  him  for  the  usufruct,  a  portion  of 
the  produce,  earned  from  it  by  their  own  personal  exertions  and 
capital.  The  tenure  is  discoverable  in  those  leases  at  second-hand 
from  him,  who  is  the  first  lease-holder,  to  a  third  party  ;  he  receives 
of  him  a  tenth  of  his  produce,  but  the  king  looks  to  the  first  oc¬ 
cupant  for  his  revenue,  not  to  the  holder  of  the  land  at  second  or 
third  hand,  as  is  the  case  in  large  zumeendarees  :  hence  the  ryot 
is  charged  with  this  tenth,  over  and  above  the  king’s  dues,  if  at 
second  hand  ;  or  more,  if  he  be  a  miserable  underling  in  a  large 
zumeendaree. 

The  foregoing  determines  also  the  full  amount  which  the  state 
can  exact  with  propriety,  for  a  continuance,  uninterruptedly  ;  and 
the  ryot,  or  cultivator  pay  without  difficulty,  or  injustice  :  for  the 
public  revenues  must  be  measured  by  what  the  people  are  able  to  give 
for  any  continuance,  as  well  as  what  they  ought  to  give ;  and  the 
experience  of  ages  has  determined  such  amount  to  be  one-fifth,  that 
is,  one-tenth  for  the  administration  of  the  Supreme  authority,  one- 
tenth  for  the  support  of  the  religion,  or  religious  persuasions,  what¬ 
ever  they  might  be.  It  is  impossible  that  this  rule  should  have  been 
departed  from,  without  some  visible  effect,  for  if  the  supreme  power 
by  any  undue  exaction  or  infringement  of  the  compact,  were  to  wrest 
from  the  cultivator  the  fruit  of  his  own  labour,  his  industry  must 
necessarily  slacken,  the  motive  to  energy  be  annihilated,  inaction 
must  inevitably  ensue,  and  the  conclusion  bring  about  a  complete 
slavery  with  all  its  attendant  degradation  ;  shutting  out  every 
prospect  of  justice,  improvement  or  happiness.  Is  not  this  then 
the  picture  of  Asiatic  nations  ? — Is  it  not  the  true  account  of  every 
Indian  government  ?  The  compact  by  which  they  were  first  mutually 
bound  in  copartnership, — the  subject  and  the  sovereign, — is  still 
nominally  preserved  in  the  tax  that  is  levied  by  the  one,  the  soil  that 
is  held  by  the  other,  with  the  understood  condition  that  the  one 
must  be  paid,  the  other  cannot  be  taken  away,  so  long  as  that  tax 
is  discharged  ;  in  the  next  place,  the  tax  has  been  increased  beyond 
the  first  equitable  amount,  the  people  have  been  impoverished,  and 
their  minds  debased ;  the  consequence  has  been,  that  a  door  has 
been  opened  to  successive  increases  of  every  species  of  vexa¬ 
tious  exactions,  till  the  last  proofs  of  deterioration  are  to  be 
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seen  in  the  frequent  and  imperious  necessity  for  remissions, 
which  otherwise  could  never  have  been  called  for  ;  these  the  British 
Government  take  to  themselves  great  credit  for  allowing,  com¬ 
pulsory  though  the  grant  be  in  reality  ;  and  this,  notwithstanding 
the  abolition  of  a  great  number  of  distressing  imposts  which  were 
the  last  resource  of  the  Mahratta  farmers  of  the  revenue.  In 
reviewing  these  important  preliminaries,  a  few  points  affecting  the 
interest  of  the  sovereign  and  the  cultivator  have  been  casually 
alluded  to,  which  may  be  considered  more  at  length  after  a  more 
full  account  of  the  revenue  system  subsequent  to  the  days  of  Ak- 
bar, — up  to  this  last  period  we  may  perceive  the  working  of  three 
distinct  systems  ; — first,  the  most  ancient,  allotting  one-tenth  to  the 
priesthood,  one-tenth  to  the  king,  both  in  kind,  or  in  the  aggregate, 
one-fifth  of  the  produce  ;  then  one- sixth  to  the  king,  one-sixth  to 
the  priesthood,  likewise  in  kind : — and  these  by  an  estimation  of 
existing  produce,  part  only  being  levied  in  kind,  the  greater  part  at 
a  fixed  rate  of  commutation  :  thirdly,  one-third  to  the  king,  who 
allotted  as  he  thought  fit,  one-sixth  to  the  priesthood,  or  objects  of 
religious  care,  of  all  persuasions.  The  first  or  most  ancient  prac¬ 
tice,  was  a  verbal  agreement,  ( Ookhtee ,  Sunskrit :)  or  estimated  in¬ 
spection  of  the  produce,  called  by  the  Moghuls  Nuzur  undazi,  by 
the  Mahrattas,  Nuzur  Pahanee*  :  the  second,  introduced  by  the 
Brahmins,  and  inculcated  in  their  law  books  and  shasturs,  was  also 
indefinite  as  to  the  soil  and  produce,  but  rated  at  a  certain  measure 
or  weight,  and  therefore  both  of  these  systems,  the  more  ancient, 
and  that  substituted  by  the  Brahmins,  were  liable  to  enormous  and 
incalculable  abuses  :  the  third  system,  or  Akbar’s,  introduced  by 
Todur  Mull,  was  a  heavy  tax,  but  well  defined,  and  therefore  gladly 
welcomed  in  comparison  of  that  which  preceded  it :  the  two  first 
left  the  ryot  to  the  mercy  of  the  officers  appointed  to  collect  the 
share  of  the  prince ;  the  latter  annulled  these  offices,  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  ryot’s  claim  upon  the  soil  by  occupation.  It  declared 
that  the  old  compact  between  the  ryot  and  the  prince  stood  good, 
only  differing  as  to  the  quantum  to  be  considered  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  usufruct  of  the  soil,  which  Akbar  fixed  agreeablly  to  the 
directions  of  the  Hindu  law,  at  one-sixth  for  the  king,  one-sixth 
for  the  priesthood,  collectively,  one- third  :  1st,  upon  a  measurement, 
or  land  survey,  rated  at  a  mean  of  ten  or  nineteen  years’  produce.  In 
these  three  systems  we  may  trace  first.  The  gochurma  or  ox  hide 
of  land ;  the  turub,  or  plough  of  land.  2ndly,  The  Khundee  of  land, 

*  Ocular  survey  or  estimate. 
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the  moora ,  the  mun,  the  karika  and  so  forth,  that  is,  lands  requiring 
a  khundee,  moora,  mun,  karika*  and  so  forth  of  seed  to  sow  them,  by 
which  rule  the  produce  was  estimated,  and  the  government  share 
fixed.  3rd,  The  beega ,  on  a  measurement  or  actual  survey  by  the 
rod,  or  kathee,  which,  even  when  imperfectly  performed,  preclud¬ 
ed  some  abuses  though  it  made  room  for  others. 

The  preceding  is  a  very  cursory  but  I  believe  a  faithful  outline 
of  the  revenue  system  of  India  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  days 
of  Akbar,  in  which  also  the  proprietory  right  of  the  soil  as  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  revenue,  would  appear  to  belong  to  the 
sovereign  originally,  and  to  have  been  held  in  copartnership  with 
the  ryot,  the  sovereign  being  as  much  entitled  to  his  share  of  the 
produce,  as  the  ryot  to  his  possession  of  the  land,  the  assignment 
or  share  of  the  produce  for  the  service  of  religion,  being  altogether 
distinct  from  the  sovereign’s.  Although  there  is  a  very  general 
understanding  amongst  the  best  revenue  servants  of  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment  that  a  great  difference  of  practice  prevails  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  every  province  of  this  empire,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought 
presumptuous  in  me  to  differ  so  far  from  Sir  John  Malcolm,  as  to 
say,  that  far  less  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  first  principles  of 
the  revenue  system  than  they  should  have  received,  and  much  con¬ 
fusion  and  misunderstanding  occasioned  by  crude  and  narrow  views 
of  mere  local  usages.  It  is  a  very  gross  mistake  to  suppose  that 
in  general  things,  or  matters  of  universal  concern,  men  will  essen¬ 
tially  differ  from  each  other,  whether  in  this  or  any  country  :  it  is 
equally  repugnant  to  reason  to  suppose  that  in  their  civil  or  religi¬ 
ous  institutions  any  thing  so  entirely  novel  should  be  discover¬ 
able  to  which  we  cannot  find  a  parallel  elsewhere.  The  character 
of  man  receives  an  impression  from  his  government,  his  religion, 
or  his  country  ;  but  the  complication  of  all  such  causes  superinduced 
in  every  age  is  capable  of  explanation  by  a  clear,  steady  and  patient 
investigation  ;  there  are  certain  marks  which  determine  each  cause 
in  particular,  and  indications  of  their  combination  with  others  which 
may  be  brought  to  light  by  those  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them. 

Had  there  been  any  plea  of  right  for  the  zumeendars,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  such  countries  would  have  been  in  reality  a  pure  aristocracy, 
the  monarch,  an  elective  member  of  that  body.  The  idea  of  such  an 
aristocracy  is  perfectly  visionary,  even  more  so  than  the  republics 
or  assemblage  of  republics  which  were  conjured  up  out  of  the  provi- 


*  Dry  measures  for  grain — the  precise  contents  of  which,  are  hereafter  stated. 
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sionary  defences  against  misrule,  oppression  and  annihilation  :  these 
both,  the  village  institutions,  and  the  zumeendars,  or  poligars,  or 
feudatory  chiefs,  or  petty  principalities  being  both,  the  last  remain¬ 
ing  appliances  of  a  people  groaning  under  an  accumulation  of  evils, 
entailed  by  wars,  famines  and  exorbitant  taxation.  The  first  sove¬ 
reigns,  aboriginal  Hindus,  exercised  their  power  with  moderation, 
because  they  needed  subjects  and  cultivators ;  their  successors, 
coming  in  upon  the  train  of  those  who  had  brought  the  soil  under 
tillage,  abused  this  office  to  the  destruction  of  their  people,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  husbandman’s  first  profits,  his  greatest  motives 
to  energy  ;  the  third  party,  the  Brahmins  as  conquerors  or  inter¬ 
lopers,  introduced  a  new  and  definite  code,  more  grievous  as  to  the 
amount,  yet  more  certain  as  to  the  method  ;  but  this  was  of  short 
duration,  since  there  were  no  checks  to  its  infringement,  and  it  was 
soon  followed  up  by  the  innumerable  and  cruel  exactions  which  were 
modified  by  the  wise  and  humane  laws  of  Akbar.  As  the  first  sove¬ 
reigns  needed  subjects  and  cultivators,  so  Akbar  was  driven  to  this 
measure  by  the  review  of  the  extensive  conquests  bequeathed  to  him 
by  his  predecessors.  Had  he  not  pursued  this  conciliatory  course, 
he  would  have  lost  all  his  empire  ten  times  quicker  than  it  had  been 
acquired  by  the  Moslem’s  sword.  This  memorable  revision  of  the 
financial  arrangements  of  India  furnishes  us  with  a  clue  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  determined  the  royal  revenues,  and  the  practice  of  its 
native  princes.  It  discovers  to  us  what  the  spirit  of  the  government 
was,  as  reformed  by  Akbar,  the  effects  of  misrule  exemplified  in  the 
conduct  of  the  aristocracy,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  subsequent  to  the  days 
of  Akbar,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  the  country  and  people 
came  under  the  hands  of  the  British  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war. 

I  believe  it  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  canvass  the  merits  of  those 
speculations  which  determine  the  rights  of  either  of  these  parties 
from  a  few  Sunnuds,  (rescripts,)  Ultumgahs,  (investitures,)*  or 
danuputrus,  (charitable  grants  or  gifts.)  What  we  have  now  been  in¬ 
vestigating  is  long  anterior  to  these  instruments,  and  for  such  docu¬ 
ments  as  ancient  inscriptions  on  stone,  or  copper,  they  go  no  fur¬ 
ther  back  than  the  prevalence  of  the  Brahminical  system,  none  earlier 
than  the  7th  century  :  the  greater  part  of  them  also  are  very  ques¬ 
tionable.  I  shall  mention  but  one  instance  to  prove  this  last  asser¬ 
tion.  In  the  first  volume  of  Colonel  Wilks’s  History  of  the  South 
of  India,  he  notices  in  a  note  appended  to  a  translation  of  a  grant 

*  See  an  Ultumgah  very  beautifully  transcribed  in  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Statistical 
Tables  with  facsimiles  of  the  donor’s,  Uzeezooddeen’s,  royal  seal  (mootaliqu  sikku). 
The  translation  is  also  annexed. 
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of  landbearing  date  Kali  Yoog  4517,  of  Salivahan  1349,  (A.  D.  1416) 
after  the  year  (of  the  cycle)  Plava,  “  that  probably  there  has  been 
some  error  in  copying,  or  engraving  one  of  those  dates,  for  the  date 
of  this  instrument  he  observes,  differs  exactly  eleven  years  from  the 
Deckan  mode  of  reckoning  which  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  be¬ 
tween  the  reckoning  of  the  Deckan  and  of  Benares.”  Now  the  fact 
is,  this  difference  of  eleven  years  was  a  scheme  to  conceal  from  the 
Mahomedans  and  Europeans  the  origin  of  their  seras  and  mode  of 
reckoning  time,  for  which  purpose  the  sera  of  Bengal  and  India  north 
of  the  Nurbudda  was  thrown  back  exactly  eleven  years,  the  differ¬ 
ence  that  then  obtained  1791  ;  when  Mr.  Davis  published  his  Essay 
in  the  3rd  Vol.  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  and  when  Mr.  Marsden 
wrote  his  Essay  for  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  now  also  at 
this  present  time.  But  this  alteration  was  not  so  old  as  Akbar’s 
father’s  time,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  inserted  on  a  cop¬ 
per-plate,  A.  D.  1416.  We  cannot  therefore  be  too  cautious  in 
drawing  conclusions  from  such  documents,  as  to  the  absolute  rights 
of  the  cultivator  in  the  soil,  though  the  fact  of  the  prince  receiving 
revenue  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  sufficient  to  attest  that  right, 
which  is  consequent  on  co-partnership  in  the  produce,  both  of  the 
one  and  other  party. 

It  may  be  thought  an  unusual  argument  perhaps  to  affirm  that 
the  very  word  revenue,  implies  rent ;  Reditus,  a  consideration  issu¬ 
ing  yearly  out  of  lands  and  tenements,  and  is  so  understood  by  all 
European  nations  ;  even  now  the  Spanish  word  is  renta,  the  Italian 
rendita  ;  if  such  then  be  its  true  import  we  are  to  consider  it  as  a 
confirmation  of  the  foregoing  argument,  and  so  also  of  tenure.  Upon 
some  one  or  other  kind  whereof  all  land  is  held,  the  tenths  or  tythes 
of  temporalities,  as  spiritual  offerings,  were  known  to  our  Saxon 
and  Norman  forefathers  as  Dismes*,  or  Decimes.  So  we  read  in  the 
statutes  of  a  perpetual  Disme  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  year  of  Edward  6th 
Cap.  35.  See  also  Holinshed’s  Chronicle  in  Henry  2nd,  fol.  III. 
The  Roman  cultivators  were  taxed  by  the  Decumian,  publicans  as 
they  are  called  in  Scripture,  and  they  themselves  were  like  the  kools 
of  India,  Inquilini,  or  Coloni :  (see  Virgil  Eccl.  IX.  Sec.  4,)  our  an¬ 
cient  Saxon  agriculturists  (clown  or  serfs)  likewise,  were  of  the 
same  kind ;  the  Spanish  Alquilador,  is  the  Roman  inquilinus,  or 

*  This  is  still  the  term  used  by  the  Portuguese  in  their  conquered  territories 
subject  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Goa.  See  the  subsequent  part  of  this  Essay  under 
the  head  of  Goa  Revenues  and  Land  Tenures  ;  also  the  statistical  tables  of  that 
province  under  the  head  of  Foreign  Resources. 
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colonus  holding  his  lands  of  another,  for  the  usufruct  of  which  he 
pays  his  liege  lord  the  tenth,  or  whatever  may  be  his  share. 

And  thus  having  shown  the  principal  arguments  in  proof  of  the 
understanding  or  mode  in  which  the  ryut  or  cultivator  holds  his 
lands,  we  may  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Revenue  System 
of  India,  subsequent  to  the  days  of  Akbar  to  the  present  time.  From 
the  foregoing  we  may  divest  ourselves  of  any  fanciful  views  of  the 
antiquities  of  village  republics  and  meerassee  tenures,  such  as  they 
are  accounted  to  be  by  the  many  industrious  writers  on  this  subject. 
We  may  treat  the  zumeendars  and  wuttundars  as  they  are  re¬ 
spectively  officers  armed  with  the  sovereign’s  authority  to  collect 
and  superintend  his  revenues,  or  his  diploma  to  cultivate  lands  on 
certain  conditional  services,  and  with  certain  reservations  or  rents, 
to  their  superior.  We  may  consider  the  ryot  in  the  light  of  the  first 
occupant  who  has  tilled  the  soil,  or  holding  it  as  a  fee  or  feudum, 
in  which  are  comprehended  both  Enam  landholders,  occupying  on 
grants  which  are  of  the  nature  of  that  tenure  which  in  English  law 
is  called  Allodium — property  indeed  in  the  highest  degree,  though 
not  an  absolute  dominion  ;  and  that  which  requires  the  payment  of 
a  certain  rent  which  was  called  feudum,  to  illustrate  which  we  may 
adduce  Cambden’s  definitions  of  these  tenures/'  All  lands  and  tene¬ 
ments  wherein  a  man  hath  a  perpetual  estate  to  him  and  to  his 
heirs,  are  divided  into  Allodium,  and  Feudum  :  Allodium  is  defined 
to  be  every  man’s  own  land  which  he  possesseth  merely  in  his  own 
right,  without  acknowledgment  of  any  service  or  payment  of  any 
rent.  Feudum  is  that  which  we  hold  by  the  benefit  of  another  and  in 
the  name  whereof  we  owe  service  or  pay  rent,  or  both,  to  a  superior 
lord,  and  all  our  land  in  England,  the  crown  land  which  is  in  the 
King’s  own  hands  (in  the  right  of  his  crown),  excepted,  is  in  the 
nature  of  Feudum,  or  Fee.  For  though  many  a  man  hath  land  by 
descent  from  his  ancestors,  and  many  others  have  dearly  bought 
lands  for  their  money,  yet  is  the  land  of  such  nature,  that  it  cannot 
come  to  any,  either  by  descent  or  purchase,  but  with  the  burden  that 
was  laid  upon  him  who  had  Novel  Fee,  or  first  of  all  received  it  as  a 
benefit  from  his  lord,  to  him  and  to  all  such  to  whom  it  might 
descend  or  any  way  be  conveyed  from  him.  So  that  there  is  no 
man  in  England  that  hath  directum  dominium ,  that  is  the  very 
property  or  demaine  in  any  land,  but  the  prince  in  the  right  of  his 
own  crown.  For  though  he  that  hath  a  fee  hath  Jus  perpetuum 
and  utile  dominium,  yet  he  oweth  a  duty  for  it,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  simply  his  own.  For  he  that  can  say  most  for  his  estate,  saith 
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thus  ;  I  am  seized  of  this  or  that  land,  or  tenement,  in  my  demaine, 
as  of  Fee,  and  that  is  as  much  as  if  he  said  :  It  is  my  demaine,  or 
proper  laud  after  a  sort,  because  it  is  to  me  and  to  my  heirs  for 
ever,  yet  not  simply  mine,  because  I  hold  it  in  the  nature  of  a 
benefit  from  another. 

In  like  manner  the  zumeendars  conform  exactly  to  the  Lords 
mesne,  or  landlords  in  old  English  history,  that  is,  owners  of  manors 
or  lands  who  by  virtue  thereof,  have  tenants  holding  of  them  in  fee 
likewise,  and  yet  they  held  of  a  superior  who  is  called  Lord  para¬ 
mount,  and  these  mesne  Lords  or  landlords,  were  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  feudatory  Barons,  or  Knights  who  held  of  the  king  by 
especial  grants,  on  consideration  of  certain  services  and  rents  differ¬ 
ing  from  the  ancient  usage  above  described.  Should  it  be  asked  on 
what  ground  this  assertion  be  made;  I  answer,  that  the  latter  tenure,  as 
above  described,  of  the  mesne  lords,  was  most  ancient,  for  they  might 
be  mean  men,  or  great  landholders,  with  extensive  property  purchased, 
or  acquired  by  their  own  industry  and  skill.  These  mesne  lords,  or 
landlords,  might  be  of  humble  or  high  birth ;  their  titles  and  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  their  manors  were  derived,  from  the  very  same  circum¬ 
stances  as  the  kools  of  India,  the  coloni  of  Rome,  or  the  alquilador 
of  Spain*.  This  property  might  be  vested  in  men  of  high,  or  low 
degree,  for  agriculture  was  so  essentially  necessary  an  occupation 
to  a  nation,  that  it  was  considered  honorable  to  be  a  cultivator  of 
ever  so  humble  an  estate,  and  the  word  manor  in  the  strictest 
acceptation  throughout  every  period  of  the  past  History  of  England, 
signifies  land  cultivated  by  the  landlord  himself,  whereon  he  resides 
and  which  goes  by  his  name  ;  but  the  Baronial,  or  Knight’s  fees  were 
held  of  the  king  as  lands  parcelled  out  after  conquest,  or  confisca¬ 
tion,  in  reward  of  the  military  service,  for  which  they  were  bound 
to  attendance  on  him  at  call,  to  allegiance,  for  the  monies  or  rents 
he  might  prescribe  without  any  reference  to  the  more  ancient  usage 
of  the  sovereign  and  the  coloni,  or  adscriptitiones  glebi.  It  was  first 
instituted  by  the  Roman  Emperors,  and  the  principle  carried  into  the 
court  of  Charlemagne, — whence  it  came  afterwards  to  be  observed 
by  the  Norman  barons  ;  but  before  such  novelties  were  introduced 
by  the  Roman  Emperors,  there  was  no  such  practice  or  feudatory 
aristocracy  in  any  part  of  the  world.  After  Charlemagne  the  whole 
of  France  was  divided  into  fiefz ;  and  arriers  fiefz  :  that  is,  into  fiefz 
or  knight’s  fees  and  mesne  fees,  the  former  of  which  were  imme¬ 
diately  granted  by  the  king  for  personal  service  in  war,  in  reward 

*  Three  distant  institutions,  purposely  adduced. 
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for  distinguished  bravery  or  attachment  to  his  cause  ;  the  latter 
either  the  ancient  fees  of  the  coloni,  or  clowns  holding  of  the  king, 
which  in  the  Indian  Empire  are  called  meerassees*,  or  kanjatchikars, 
or  kools :  or  the  tenants  at  will,  ooprees  as  we  call  them  in  the 
Mahratta  empire,  occupying  of  the  coloni,  or  kools,  whether  barons, 
or  knights,  or  zumeendars,  whether  men  of  high  or  low  degree, 
whether  small  or  large  proprietors.  The  value  of  the  most  ancient 
tenure  was  in  England,  in  France,  in  ancient  Rome,  and  so  also 
in  India,  the  most  advantageous,  and  appreciable  by  all  parties.  The 
second  was  brought  in  by  the  fluctuation  of  fortunes,  of  wealth,  in 
this  or  that  country,  by  some  causes  probably  independent  of  each 
other,  but  working  to  the  same  end  :  for  when  those  who  hold 
their  lands  on  such  indeterminate  principles,  are  oppressed  or  bur- 
thened  with  excessive  service  or  rent,  they  in  their  turn  burthen 
their  tenants  in  a  like  reckless  manner,  and  the  issue  is  that  ruin, 
whereby  the  manorial  rights  of  the  barons  and  knights  are  entirely 
lost,  and  their  lands  revert  to  the  true  coloni,  or  agriculturists,  who 
cultivate  their  own  property  for  the  general  good  of  their  countryf. 
This  has  been  the  fate  with  the  Manors  of  England,  and  the  Fiefz  of 
France,  which  have  for  the  most  part  passed  away  from  the  families 
of  those  military  barons,  or  knights,  to  whom  they  were  first  assign¬ 
ed,  and  reverted  to  the  descendants  of  those  who  first  received  them 
at  the  hands  of  the  Prince,  or  held  them  by  his  consent ;  who 
bestowed  their  labour  on  the  king’s  land,  who  cleared  and  culti¬ 
vated  it,  and  paid  as  an  acknowledgment  for  the  right  of  usufruct, 
one-tenth  of  the  produce. 

*  The  office  of  the  meerassee  in  India  corresponds  to  that  of  the  meersman  of 
Ireland. 

t  Compare  this  picture  with  that  of  India,  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  the 
zumeendaree  system  by  Lord  Cornwallis.  When,  however,  the  amount  of  Revenue 
payable  by  the  zumeendar  to  the  Government  became  fixed,  no  efficient  measures 
appear  to  have  been  taken  to  define  or  limit  the  demand  of  the  zumeendar  upon 
the  ryots  who  possessed  an  hereditary  right  of  occupancy,  on  condition  of  either 
cultivating  the  land  or  finding  tenants  to  do  so.  Without  going  into  detail  to 
show  the  working  of  the  system,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Hastings  as  recorded  in  1 8 1  y ,  when  he  held  the  office  of  Governor  General  of 
India.  ‘  Never,”  says  Lord  Hastings,  “  was  there  a  measure  conceived  in  a  purer 
spirit  of  generous  humanity  and  disinterested  justice  than  the  plan  for  the  per¬ 
manent  settlement  in  the  lower  Provinces.  It  was  worthy  the  soul  of  a  Corn¬ 
wallis.  Yet  this  truly  benevolent  purpose,  fashioned  with  great  care  and  delibera¬ 
tion  has,  to  our  painful  knowledge,  subjected  almost  the  whole  of  the  lower 
classes  throughout  these  Provinces  to  most  grievous  oppressions  so  guaranteed 
by  our  pledge,  that  we  are  unable  to  velieve  the  sufferers  :  a  right  of  ownership 
in  the  soil,  absolutely  gratuitous, having  been  vested  in  the  person  through  whom 
the  payment  to  the  state  was  to  be  made,  with  unlimited  power  to  wring  from 
his  coparceners  an  exorbitant  rent  for  the  use  of  any  part  of  the  land.” 
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When  we  take  into  consideration  the  remarkable  distinctions 
between  the  mesne  fees,  or  landlords,  in  fact  the  kools  or  meeras- 
sees’  or  kanjatchikars’  tenures  and  the  baronial  or  knight’s  fees,  we 
shall  perceive  that  there  has  been  as  great  a  misunderstanding 
between  disputants  in  India  on  this  curious,  important,  and  intricate  ' 
question,  as  there  is  in  regard  of  those  who  maintain  that  there  is 
no  sort  of  parallelism  or  congruity  between  the  civil  institutions  and 
Governments  and  people  of  Asia,  or  India  at  least,  and  the  rest  of 
the  world,  or  Europe  it  may  be  :  for  those  who  have  spoken  of 
knights’  fees  have  considered  the  zumeendars  holding  in  virtue  of 
like  tenures,  little  reflecting  upon  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  military 
service  from  its  first  devices  in  the  courts  of  Imperial  Rome,  the  Em¬ 
pire  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  subsequent  Norman  conquests.  They 
suppose  the  zumeendar’s  tenure  old,  as  ancient  perhaps  as  Homer’s 
days  at  least,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Zmuv$ap,  though  still  they  can¬ 
not  rid  themselves  of  the  remembrance  that  there  must  have  been 
some  bounden  service  or  rent  paid  after  all  by  him  who  cultivated, 
to  him  who  owned  the  land  :  they  rob  the  king  of  his  land,  yet 
they  cannot  invest  the  zumeendars  with  his  sovereign  authority 
over  the  state.  What  is  a  stronger  proof  of  this  last  fact,  than, 
that  the  instant  Lord  Cornwallis  had  decided  in  favour  of  this  ano¬ 
malous  practice,  the  zumeendars  were  denied,  as  in  justice  they 
should  have  been,  (and  even  the  advocates  of  the  zumeendaree 
principle  admitted)  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  sovereign  power,  which 
was  coercive,  and  could  exact  the  fulfilment  of  the  ryot’s  un¬ 
derstood  compact  with  his  prince.  The  ryots  actually  refusing  to  pay, 
the  zumeendars  fell  into  arrears  with  the  Government,  their  estates 
were  sold  to  discharge  the  revenue,  and  in  a  few  years  this  class  of 
proprietors,  stripped  of  all  but  an  empty  title,  were  involved  in  inex¬ 
tricable  ruin,  either  in  consequence  of  legal  process,  or  the  temptations 
which  their  newly  acquired  authority  had  held  out  to  them,  for  the 
display  of  dignity,  which  their  proper  incomes  could  not  support. 

The  zumeendaree  system  was  in  fact  the  creation  of  men  wonderful¬ 
ly  interested  to  confer  the  benefits  of  European  institutions  and  free¬ 
dom  on  a  people,  of  which  institutions  and  freedom  they  had  neither 
studied  the  principles  nor  ascertained  the  practical  bearings.  Shall 
it  be  said  that  there  can  be  any  doubt,  after  this,  that  there  are  any 
persons  who  possess  an  absolute  property,  a  plenum  dominium,  as 
the  lawyers  term  it,  in  the  soil  ?  Can  it  be  supposed  that  the 
king  collects  his  revenue  without  right  ?  the  ryot  or  cultivator  is 
oppressed  and  injured  when  he  employs  some  portion  of  his  labour 
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and  capital  to  his  sovereign’s  maintenance  ?  Can  it  be  said  that  the 
zumeendars  were  like  the  barons  or  knights  of  imperial  Rome  or  Char¬ 
lemagne’s,  or  our  Norman  forefathers’  court  ?  that  those  who  held  of 
the  barons  for  an  indefinite  rent  or  service,  the  villici  of  Rome,  or  the 
feudatories’  serfs,  were  entitled  to  the  soil  because  they  paid  that  in¬ 
definite  rent  or  service  which  was  held  by  their  superiors  of  the  king, 
on  an  equally  indefinite  tenure  ?  It  may  be  thought  that  a  certain  rate 
and  a  prescribed  tenure  implied  a  compact  which  no  arbitrary  power 
could  annihilate,  no  conquest  could  obliterate.  Thus  when  matters 
were  pushed  to  the  extreme,  the  old  principle  turned  up, — the 
wisdom  of  the  first  most  ancient  rule,  its  universal  acceptability  and 
justice  and  advantage  was  seen  through  the  mist  of  past  ages ;  the 
principle  by  which  the  lands  were  measured  and  the  king’s  share 
fixed  by  the  patriarch  Joseph  in  Egypt,  or  the  Mosaic  laws,  was  seen 
at  length  to  be  the  grand  and  essential  procedure  of  a  wise  and  upright 
policy,  a  sacred  and  universal  law. 

Thus  I  have  attempted  to  set  the  most  striking  facts  of  this  subject, 
which  illustrate  the  universal  influence  of  a  few  simple  principles,  in 
a  clear  light.  When  we  have  brought  ourselves  to  understand  that 
this  reasoning  reaches  to  all  subjects  in  the  abstract,  we  shall  be 
able  to  effect  all  the  good  that  we  as  British  and  Christian  subjects 
enjoy,  but  until  then,  we  may  propose  a  variety  of  remedies  for  which 
the  body  politic  is  unsuited ;  because  we  take  not  up  the  whole 
subject,  either  of  the  remedy  or  of  the  disease,  suggesting  partial 
helps  and  intermitting  their  application,  we  undo  with  one  hand  what 
we  had  done  with  the  other,  and  wonder  at  the  conclusion  of  our 
labours  that  we  do  not  see  the  same  effects  here,  which  are  seen  in  our 
own  country,  when  in  truth  we  have  entirely  overlooked,  so  to 
speak,  both  the  capacity  of  the  patient  to  receive,  and  the  nature  and 
the  probable  effects  of,  the  remedies  contemplated. 

In  the  course  of  these  researches  I  have  discovered  a  variety  of 
traces  of  some  ancient  tenures,  indicated  by  the  same  terms  and  defi¬ 
nitions.  The  hide  of  England,  the  plough,  the  oxgang,  and  so  forth, 
are  the  same  as  the  Praj,  the  Gochurma ,  the  hul  of  India  :  the  esti¬ 
mate  by  the  quantity  of  the  seed  necessary  to  sow  the  land  is  a  more 
recent  method  of  accounting  its  extent  and  produce,  which  shows 
that  the  people  had  multiplied,  and  cultivation  extended  to  those 
places  which  were  not  so  fertile  as  to  be  reckoned  with  the  better  sorts. 
All  these  methods  of  measuring  and  valuing  land  were  surpassed  by 
actual  measurement  and  classification,  and  this  is  that  point  in  which 
the  patriarch  Joseph’s  conduct  as  a  minister,  evinced  the  judicious- 
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ness  of  the  prince’s  selection,  and  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  the 
delegate,  for  there  could  be  no  oppression  where  the  principle  of 
taxation  was  just  and  equitable  to  all  parties,  no  uncertainty  in  the 
amount,  where  the  extent  of  the  land  was  declared  and  the  quantity  of 
the  produce  falling  to  the  share  of  the  prince  and  the  subjects  fixed 
by  an  act  of  mercy  and  prudence,  attaching  them  to  the  soil  and  to 
their  liege  lord. 

The  natural  predilection  a  man  intertains  for  his  country,  to  his  peo¬ 
ple,  and  to  his  own  patrimonial  land,  is  the  strongest  incentive  to 
industry  and  obedience  ;  to  this  Joseph  added  another,  a  debt  of  gra¬ 
titude  which  connected  the  people  and  their  prince  by  one  common 
tie.  Do  we  then  desire  a  model  of  a  wise  fiscal  administration  ?  this  is 
to  be  accounted  superior  to  all  others,  a  model  which  leaves  no 
room  for  injustice,  because  the  land  is  appraised  at  its  value  and  pro¬ 
duce  from  actual  measurement,  assessed  to  its  most  ancient  and 
correct  rent,  not  allowing  of  any  second  or  third  agency,  not  per¬ 
mitting  prince  or  priest  to  interfere  with  the  subject,  and  therefore 
shutting  the  door  against  all  such  exactions  which  might  induce  after 
governments  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  unjust  extortions  of 
their  officers.  Had  it  not  been  an  equitable  arrangement  for  all 
parties  we  should  not  have  found  the  tenths  or  tytlies  so  universally 
assigned  to  the  prince.  The  effects  of  taking  any  thing  beyond 
that  amount  as  exemplified  in  different  cases,  is  a  corroborative  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  necessity  of  fixing  some  proportion  of  the  produce,  and 
the  wisdom  shewn  in  that  very  amount  which  was  then  appointed. 

I  have  shewn  in  an  essay  on  the  primitive  universal  standard  of 
weights  and  measures,  that  the  land  measure  of  the  patriarch  Joseph 
was  the  most  scientific  and  ingenious  that  could  have  been  devised 
even  in  these  days  of  science,  refinement,  and  experience.  The 
length  of  the  measure  by  which  the  ancient  apovpa  was  determined, 
was  exactly  the  72,000,000th  of  the  earth’s  polar  circumference,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  last  and  most  correct  accounts  of  Laplace  and  profes¬ 
sor  Airy’s  computations  from  the  trigonometrical  operations  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  most  eminent  men  in  different  parts  of  the  globe  ;  one  hun¬ 
dred  of  such  measures  squared,  or  ten  thousand  square  measures, 
are  exactly  equivalent  to  the  four  millionth  part  of  the  mean  super¬ 
ficial  degree  on  the  earth’s  surface.  Considering  it  to  be  an  oblate 
spheroid,  the  proportion  of  the  axes,  is  precisely  that  assigned  by 
professor  Airy,  and  the  surface  calculated  by  the  very  strictest  ma¬ 
thematical  rules  :  this  furnished  the  Egyptians  of  old  with  a  principle 
of  measurement  which  has  never  since  been  departed  from  ;  it  is  the 
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rule  and  standard  of  the  superficial  measures  throughout  the  world. 
By  imparting  the  system  of  measures  and  weights  of  the  patriarchal 
times,  Joseph  obviated  all  possibility  of  uncertainty  which  precluded 
the  inlet,  in  short,  of  so  much  fraud  and  injustice,  that  had  it  been  over¬ 
looked,  it  would  have  been  fruitless  to  fix  any  proportion  or  rent  to 
be  paid  to  the  prince,  whether  in  money,  or  corn,  or  fruits  ;  but  this 
was  the  criterion  which  stamped  the  intentions  of  the  minister  with 
an  intelligible  sign  to  the  poorest  ryot,  or  cultivator,  that  he  might 
expect  justice,  and  must  acquit  himself  of  his  duty.  Wind  greater 
obligation  indeed  can  we  lay  on  any  man  to  do  what  is  right,  than 
to  set  him  the  example  ;  what  pretext  can  he  advance,  when  all  that 
could  be  taken  from  him  was  vested  in  him  again  with  the  glorious 
example  of  a  just  and  merciful  prince,  to  observe  his  part  of  the  com¬ 
pact  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter?  This  was  Pharaoh’s  emissary 
to  the  heart  and  understanding  of  his  subjects,  this  was  his  mandate 
to  his  people.  Keep  your  soil,  pay  your  rents,  love  your  king  and 
defraud  no  man,  neither  superiors  nor  inferiors,  since  “  he  who  might 
the  advantage  best  have  took,  found  out  the  remedy,”  to  bind  you  in 
allegiance  to  him  in  dealing  with  you  according  to  your  necessities, 
since  he  left  no  measure,  not  to  the  very  standards  by  which  his 
corn  was  to  be  meted,  his  rents  paid,  or  the  lands  ascertained,  with¬ 
out  a  perfect  and  intelligible  rule.  Let  us  look  closely  into  the 
administration  of  Noorshirvan  and  Akbar,  and  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  admit  that  some  such  policy  was  the  most  prominent  feature  in 
the  reign  of  these  illustrious  and  good  monarchs.  The  eye  can  rest 
on  no  such  cheering  objects  as  on  these  three  :  the  governments  of 
Joseph  in  Egypt,  of  Noorshirvan  in  Persia,  and  Akbar  in  India  ;  their 
names  will  be  imprinted  in  the  last  institutions  of  this  globe,  for  the 
motive  of  all  was  the  same,  and  being  substantially  excellent  will 
outlast  all  which  are  defective. 

We  should  search  in  vain  for  any  thing  superior  to  this  in  the 
annals  of  Rome.  Greece  indeed  it  would  be  needless  to  instance,  for 
the  revenues  of  Greece  were  entirely  drawn  from  foreign  sources. 
So  long  as  Rome  was  a  republic,  it  preserved  the  same  character  of 
simplicity  which  marked  the  institutions  of  all  other  governments 
which  had  gone  before  it.  When  the  form  of  government  was  changed, 
the  Emperors  laid  the  foundation  of  a  system  which  by  slow  degrees 
deprived  the  subject  of  his  lands  his  liberty,  and  his  integrity,  sub¬ 
stituting  a  military  despotism  in  the  persons  of  those  servants  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  aggrandizement  of  their  country, 
or  the  exaltation  and  defence  of  their  masters.  What  had  been  paid 
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in  money  was  in  the  days  of  the  Emperors  received  in  kind  ;  the 
uncertainty  of  the  measure  by  which  it  was  collected,  introduced  a 
degree  of  fraud  and  oppression  that  could  find  no  palliative  but  in 
excessive  remissions  to  the  people  ;  and  the  utmost  severity  of  the 
imperial  displeasure  towards  the  prefects  appointed  to  realize  it. 
The  same  results  appeared  in  the  time  of  Theodosius  which  we 
now  witness  from  a  like  train  of  events  in  India.  When  we  study  the 
state  of  the  revenue  in  Rome,  before  and  after  the  Emperors,  we 
are  in  a  better  capacity  to  pronounce  on  the  probable  condi¬ 
tion  of  India,  if  the  present  revenue  system  continue  in  force. 
There  and  then,  as  here,  the  taxation  was  changed  into  a  direct 
demand  : — the  amount  levied  was  arbitrarily  determined  at  stated 
intervals  of  fifteen  years,  by  a  new  appraisement  of  the  lands  and 
produce, — whether  they  were  newly  or  formerly  cultivated,  and  the 
requisitions  fixed  according  to  the  supposed  wants  of  the  state. 
Being  indefinite  in  the  amount  the  apportionment  and  collection  of 
these  revenues  required  a  multitude  of  officers  and  agents,  and 
therefore  induced  a  far  greater  number  of  inquisitions  and  a  less 
exact  and  effective  degree  of  supervision  and  justice  ;  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  such  changes,  added  as  we  have  above  stated  to  the 
receipt  of  the  revenues  in  kind  by  an  uncertain  standard  of  measure, 
effectually  ruined  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  Empire,  the  greatest 
and  only  resource  of  the  state,  the  sole  safeguard  and  nursery  of 
that  integrity,  freedom,  and  political  strength,  which  might  have 
enabled  it  to  withstand  the  tyranny,  and  lawless  rapacity  of  the 
Emperors  or  the  fierce  inroads  of  the  barbarians  of  the  north.  The 
very  same  financial  system,  has  recently  been  bequeathed  to  the 
British  Government  by  its  predecessors  in  power, — the  same  mis¬ 
rule  has  produced  a  like  state  of  society  and  political  distress,  which 
may  be  traced  through  all  its  ramifications  and  workings  from  the 
earliest  period  to  that  epoch  when  Akbar  arrested  the  hands  of 
the  extortioner,  and  thence  onward  to  the  day  when  these  sacred 
duties  devolved  on  a  great  and  Christian  nation,  actuated  by  no 
feelings  but  that  of  justice,  and  no  aim  but  that  of  the  welfare  and 
improvement  of  those  they  had  conquered. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  any  dispassionate  and  diligent  inquirer 
to  rise  from  the  study  of  the  institutions  of  antiquity,  whether  of 
Egypt  or  Rome,  or  the  infant  kingdoms  of  Europe  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  their  earliest  monarchs,  and  not  observe  a  close,  and  very 
striking  analogy  to  all  that  characterizes  the  measures  and  issues  of 
Asiatic  finance.  What  has  determined  the  slavery  or  liberty,  the 
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change  for  the  better,  or  the  worse  there,  individually,  or  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  other  things,  has  wrought  the  same  consequences  in  India, 
although  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  climate  and  extraneous  causes 
and  universal  law,  may  also  have  superinduced  modifications  which 
are  to  be  distinguished  and  taken  into  account. 

So  far  as  they  are  correctly  apprehended  and  compared,  the 
parallelism  will  be  found  to  hold  good,  whether  the  tenures  by  which 
the  soil  is  held,  or  the  rent  paid,  conform  to  the  more  ancient  prac¬ 
tice,  or  to  that  subsequent  to  the  institutes  of  imperial  Rome  : — when 
however  the  prototype  is  lost  sight  of,  the  originality  of  the  joint 
property  or  interests  of  the  cultivator  and  the  sovereign,  in  the  soil 
and  produce,  is  usually  confounded  with  the  feudatory  institutions 
of  a  military  code,  perfectly  foreign  in  its  every  feature  to  that  on 
which  it  was  grafted.  Hence  initiated  an  anomalous  system  through¬ 
out  Europe,  which  embarrasses  the  civil  code  with  a  multitude  of  legal 
difficulties  surpassed  only  where  anarchy  has  blotted  out  all  evidences 
of  earlier  institutions.  Tn  many  countries  despotism  still  continues 
to  direct  attention  to  the  obligations  we  owe  to  the  observance  of 
those  more  ancient  principles  for  every  present  security  of  right  and 
property,  since  every  change  in  civil  and  religious  security,  which 
has  supervened  elsewhere,  has  arisen  out  of  a  disregard  or  misappre¬ 
hension  of  the  relative  position  of  the  higher  and  lower  estates  of 
the  body  politic.  And  although  some  amelioration  may  be  antici¬ 
pated  from  any  improvement  in  the  revenue  management,  it  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  consideration  for  the  moral  in¬ 
struction  of  the  people,  which  without  the  groundwork  of  sound  reli¬ 
gious  principles, — something  indeed  very  superior  to  that  now  put 
in  operation,  will  only  call  forth  discontent,  alarm  and  opposition. 
And  not  in  a  less  degree  must  such  improvement  have  reference  to 
those  ancient  and  simple  institutions,  which,  Janus-like,  must  ever 
look  equally  either  way,  in  the  spirit  of  power  and  justice,  to  the  prince 
and  to  the  people  ;  in  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  conciliation,  to  past 
experience  and  future  responsibilities. 

It  is  essentially  necessary  moreover  that  in  every  such  inquisi¬ 
tion  of  proprietory  right  between  man  and  man,  or  between  the 
Government  and  its  subjects,  the  most  full,  equal  and  impartial 
administration  of  justice  should  be  enforced  without  any  reference  to 
caste  or  creed,  or  rank,  or  prejudices,  forasmuch  as  with  one  and 
all  of  these,  we,  as  Christians,  have  nothing  to  do ;  they  form  the 
strongholds  of  idolatry,  and  will  foster  and  perpetuate  that  idolatry  so 
long  as  there  is  a  weak  or  wicked  man  to  succumb  to  them.  Can  it  be 
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asserted  that  any  good  can  come  of  education,  when  we  pull  down 
with  the  one  hand  what  we  raise  at  vast  labour  and  expence  with  the 
other  ?  The  laws  of  a  country  are  to  be  respected  indeed  so  far  as 
they  have  the  impress  of  law  ;  that  is,  as  they  are  uniformly  just, 
influential,  and  operative  ;  but  if  defective  in  any  of  its  requisites  they 
must  discredit  and  ruin  our  cause  ;  the  whole  must  be  received,  the 
code  of  law,  in  its  entire  spirit,  or  abrogated  altogether,  should  it  be 
found  to  be  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  universal  equity,  or 
customary  usage.  But  how  can  the  Mahomedan  be  reconciled  with 
the  Hindu,  or  the  Brahminical  code  with  those  laws  which  are 
the  birthright  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  the  number  of  whom, 
lost  insensibly  in  the  lower  orders  of  the  Hindu  castes,  exceeds  that 
of  all  the  more  civilized  tribes  put  together  ;  or  how  can  the  strange 
and  ill  compacted  elements  of  these  antagonist  communities  concur 
with  a  Christian  Government,  or  co-operate  in  the  work  it  has  in 
hand  for  their  protection  ?  By  the  confused  interpretation  and  in¬ 
termixture  of  laws,  observances,  and  institutions  that  have  no  com¬ 
mon  foundation,  and  no  common  object  to  accomplish,  the  support  of 
one,  to  the  prejudice  of  another,  could  only  be  palliated  by  the  most 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  defects  of  those  abrogated,  and  the 
superiority  of  that  which  supersedes  them  ;  and  this  can  never  be 
learnt  till  all  are  well  understood.  But  since  this  is  impossible 
however  desirable,  there  remains  but  one  alternative — an  alternative 
recommended  as  much  by  reason  as  by  humanity.  Let  every  ima¬ 
ginary  distinction  be  set  aside,  religious  freedom  have  full  course ; 
and  assuredly  education,  political  liberty,  equal  justice,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  higher  and  infinitely  more  powerful  results  of  Christian 
instruction,  will  change  this  Pandemonium  of  tyranny  and  supersti¬ 
tion,  into  a  field  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  energy  :  effecting 
a  reformation  of  which  the  most  sanguine  could  not  form  a  just  con¬ 
ception,  and  probably  no  other  policy  could  induce  :  then,  only,  will 
the  Government  and  the  people  be  equally  secure  in  the  enjoyment 
of  peace,  exempt,  so  far  as  prudential  foresight  can  avert  them,  from 
those  frequent  calamities  which  defeat  our  mightiest  efforts  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  better  state  of  things. 

The  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  has 
ingeniously  described  the  right  of  property  as  justified  by  the  ancient 
right  of  prior  occupancy .  Arguing  from  an  individual  case,  he  has 
slurred  over  the  subject  of  those  rights  which  involve  the  labour 
and  occupancy  of  many.  The  individual  who  is  indebted  for  his  secu¬ 
rity  to  the  neighbourhood  and  protection,  or  countenance  of  another, 
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is  mutually  bound  with  him  to  acknowledge  a  common  right.  The 
step  from  the  first  combinations  of  individual  strength,  or  skill,  or 
sagacity,  is  imperceptibly  advanced  to  the  great  social  community 
which  either  as  a  monarchy,  or  republic,  or  government  of  whatever 
sort,  concludes  all  its  members  in  some  specific  common  obligations. 
He  who  tills  a  field  for  the  support  of  his  own  family,  and  he  who 
hunts  down  the  wild  animals  that  would  destroy  its  produce,  or  he 
who  rears  the  cattle  that  may  contribute  to  assist  at  the  plough  of  the 
cultivator,  must  have  a  joint  interest,  mutually  obligatory  on  all,  to 
look  to,  and  preserve  ;  this,  in  the  embryo,  is  the  principle  of  a 
monarchical  government  which  demands  allegiance  of  the  subject, 
protection  of  the  monarch,  and  mutual  co-operation  of  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  their  common  preservation  and  happiness.  Whatever  excludes 
this  idea,  overlooks  the  design  of  our  creation  :  it  supposes  man  born 
for  himself  alone,  and  contradicts  the  state  of  aggregation  in  which 
we  every  where  find  human  beings.  As  it  is  impossible  he  should 
accomplish  all  things  by  his  own  individual  handy  work, — as  we  find 
that  every  thing,  great  or  good,  is  effected  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
many, — as  he  possesses  nothing  but  what  his  own  hands  have  earned 
or  made,  or  his  fathers  and  donors  have  bequeathed  to  him,  he  enjoys 
in  some  sort  the  fruits  of  other’s  labours,  which  belong  as  much  to  his 
fellow-men  as  to  himself.  He  benefits  in  common  with  them,  by  their 
experience  and  counsel  in  the  safeguards  they  have  reared  about  his 
dwelling,  the  security  he  enjoys  from  the  violence  of  the  elements,  the 
ravages  of  the  beasts  of  the  forests,  or  the  injustice  of  man.  In  that 
sense  he  is  bound  to  preserve  and  transmit  this  common  property  to 
others,  and  can  no  more  be  said  to  possess  absolute  dominion  over 
the  work  of  his  own  hands,  than  the  monarch  over  his  people,  or 
the  individual  himself,  over  the  laws  of  society  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  In  the  first  instance  the  acknowledgment  is  made  to  the 
first  great  Author  of  good,  in  the  next  it  is  made  to  his  delegated 
representatives,  to  that  ruling  authority,  whatsoever  it  may  be,  or  in 
whomsoever  vested,  which  exercises  the  last  offices  of  mercy  : 
all  that  is  required  in  both  cases  is,  that  the  effort  of  the  individual 
shall  not  be  actuated  by  a  selfish  motive,  that  he  shall  have  for 
its  eventual  or  remote  object,  howsoever  we  may  state  the  ostensible 
design,  the  general  good  of  society  ;  whether  to  lighten  the  labours 
of  others,  alleviate  their  necessities,  or  concur  with  them  to  some 
thing  useful  to  the  whole  collective  body  :  self-preservation  instinctive¬ 
ly  instructs  us  in  difficulties  ;  but  self-love  narrows  our  minds,  and 
draws  us  aside  from  the  wisest  counsels  of  this  instinct  :  it  cannot 
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therefore  be  supposed  that  the  latter  is  competent  to  determine 
impartially  where  the  rights  of  property  begin  and  end.  Exclusive  or 
absolute  property  in  any  thing  was  never  intended,  nor  is  it  com¬ 
patible  with  our  well-being.  In  the  monopoly,  or  the  despotic 
government,  the  axiom  is  indisputable,  and  the  consequences  are 
seen  and  deprecated.  In  the  more  minute  and  indistinct  questions  of 
individual  property,  it  is  only  less  perfectly  understood,  and  con¬ 
sidered,  because  it  requires  greater  penetration  and  patience  to 
discover  its  origin,  to  watch  its  transition  from  the  first  owner  to  the 
more  perceptible  body  compounded  of  many  such  owners.  Without 
going  to  Rome  and  Greece,  we  may  learn  the  principles  and  consti¬ 
tutions  of  such  societies  in  our  own  Scriptures  ;  there  the  subject 
is  not  mixed  up  with  irrelevant  matter,  the  progress  from  the  first 
simple  family  to  the  mighty  nation  is  painted  with  unquestionable 
fidelity  ;  in  which  form  all  are  considered  as  pledged  to  one  com¬ 
pact — a  compact  which,  had  war  and  evil  never  entered  into  the 
world,  would  from  the  beginning  have  made  all  men  the  happy 
servants  of  one  only  master  and  protector. 

Should  the  reader  turn  to  Colonel  Wilks’  laboured  Dissertation  on 
the  landed  tenures  of  India,  he  will  perceive  that  the  idea  of  simple 
..uniform  absolute  dominion  is  the  great  foundation-stone  of  the 
visionary  fabric  on  which  he  and  other  advocates  have  reared  the 
exclusive  rights  of  the  cultivator  in  the  soil.  The  nature  of  the 
Roman  Government  under  the  Emperors,  and  before  that  time,  is 
so  different  in  principle  ;  the  one  avowing  no  established  rule,  the 
latter  following  in  the  old  beaten  track  of  antiquity  and  prescrip¬ 
tive  usage,  that  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  the  inference  thence 
drawn,  without  adverting  to  these  distinctions,  should  be  radically 
unsound.  Glancing  at  the  whole  range  of  history,  we  shall  find  the 
magnitude  and  weight  of  the  institutions  of  Imperial  Rome  very  in¬ 
considerable  in  comparison  of  those  which  preceded  them  ;  those  were 
founded  on  justice  and  wisdom,  these  were  the  produce  of  a  des¬ 
potism,  which  was  seen  to  progress  in  the  bud,  the  flower,  and  the 
perfect  fruit  to  the  eventual  supplanting  of  the  parent  stock. 

From  the  momentous  epoch  when  the  virtuous  Akbar  investigated 
the  mechanism  of  the  great  financial  and  political  engine  of  Indian 
government,  a  new  sera  commenced  :  a  diligent  study  of  Akbar's 
and  his  father,  Humaioon’s,  history,  will  shew,  to  quote  Mr.  Hast¬ 
ing’s  words,  “  where  the  measures  of  the  present  administration  ap¬ 
proach  to  those  first  principles,  which  perhaps  will  be  found  superior 
to  any  that  have  been  built  on  their  ruins  ;  and  certainly  most  easy, 
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a?  the  most  familiar  to  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  when  any  devi¬ 
ation  from  them  may  be  likely  to  counteract  or  to  assimilate  with 
them." 

Akbar  associated  the  Rajah  Todur  Mul  with  Moozuffur  Khan. 
Considering  that  the  round  of  the  seasons  corresponded  to  the  lunar 
cycle  of  nineteen  years,  these  ministers  estimated  the  produce  of 
the  lands  from  all  the  accidental  diversities  occurring  within  that 
period  :  having  defined  the  land  measure  and  classed  the  land  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  fertility,  they  concluded  the  average  of  the  several  kinds 
to  be  of  a  middling  quality  and  charged  it  with  a  rent  to  the  king, 
of  one-third  the  gross  produce  ;  they  imposed  on  the  people  a  tax  of 
one  per  cent.,  for  the  canoongoes*,  who  were  bound  to  see  the  ryots, 
protected  from  exaction,  and  the  kullees  or  crops  from  being  em¬ 
bezzled  or  plundered,  as  public  functionaries  or  executors  of  their 
master’s  royal  prerogative.  They  procured  the  remittance  of  a 
variety  of  vexatious  taxes ,  “  which  used  to  equal  the  quit-rent  of 
Hindustan,"  thirteen  of  which  are  particularized  by  Abool  Fuzul  ; 
besides  all  those  articles  which  the  natives  of  Hindustan  compre¬ 
hended  under  the  description  of  syerjekat.  He  also  granted  reliefs 
for  distress  and  a  general  indulgence  to  all  husbandmen  to  suit  their 
own  inclinations  as  to  the  discharge  of  the  revenue,  whether  in  mo¬ 
ney,  or  in  kind,  by  estimation  or  by  agreement,  according  to  the 
various  tenures  handed  down  to  them  by  their  forefathers  ;  they  as¬ 
certained  the  current  prices  of  every  article  of  cultivation,  but  here 
unwittingly  overlooked  the  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals.  It  is  admitted  by  Abool  Fuzul  that  the  settlement  of  the 
revenue  made  by  these  ministers,  was  less  than  that  of  preceding 
years :  the  rates  of  collection  were  regulated  every  ten  years  in 
advance  by  an  average  struck  of  the  ten  that  had  gone  by  ;  that  is, 
in  the  first  instance,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty-fourth  year  of 
Akbar’s  reign.  Such  was  the  revenue  system  of  Akbar,  as  it  affected 
the  land  :  the  duties  on  manufactures  which  had  been  levied  on  the 
old  principle  of  the  tenths,  or  asheree,  were  now  reduced  to  five 
per  cent.  Well  might  the  people  of  India  speak  his  praise,  who 
knew  so  well  the  principle  of  a  wise  and  good  government  :  his 
moderation  would  be  known  to  the  remotest  hovel  of  his  dominions  ; 
he  reigned  twenty-five  years  after  the  first  decennial  settlement 
was  concluded  ;  the  language  of  his  minister  was  the  dictate  of 
the  master,  “  Let  hitn  strive  to  increase  cultivation  and  popula¬ 
tion,  and  gain  the  hearts  of  all  our  subjects  by  a  faithful  per- 
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formance  of  his  engagements,  and  let  him  consider  it  as  his  duty 
to  befriend  the  industrious  husbandman.”  When  we  compare  it 
with  the  Hindu  revenue  system,  we  may  judge  of  the  foresight  of 
those  who  reformed  the  existing  practices  at  the  time  of  his  eleva¬ 
tion  to  the  throne.  It  abolished  all  those  complicated  burthens 
which  required  a  certain  sacrifice  of  much  time,  and  labour,  and 
expense  to  enforce  ;  it  dispensed  with  compulsory  services  ;  it  was 
impartial,  certain  as  to  the  measure,  both  of  land  and  corn,  and 
money.  It  was  certain  also,  as  far  as  such  knowledge  could  be 
expected,  as  to  produce  ;  and  the  rates  of  commutation  at  which 
such  produce  should  be  received.  It  disturbed  no  original  rights 
of  property,  neither  of  the  sovereign,  nor  his  subjects  :  it  taxed 
no  commodities,  or  articles,  but  what  entered  into  the  daily  use 
and  consumption  of  the  rich  and  poor ;  whereby  it  did  not  exas> 
perate,  or  drive  the  great  landholders  to  oppress  their  vassals  or 
cultivators  :  it  offered  neither  discouragement  to  one  sort  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  nor  encouragement  to  another :  it  left  no  room  for  in¬ 
justice  or  fraud,  either  in  the  realization,  collection,  or  payment  of 
the  revenue ;  it  left  no  plea  for  murmurings  by  the  introduction  of 
novel,  or  the  abolition  of  established  usages  ;  each  cultivator  or 
landlord  being  free  to  pay,  according  to  any  method  he  preferred. 
It  held  up  the  conduct  of  the  monarch,  as  the  example  to  his  minis¬ 
ters,  and  to  the  people  at  large  :  finally,  it  convicted  the  sacred 
law  of  the  Hindus  of  being  practically  unsound  and  nugatory ; 
that  it  was  so  far  good  only  as  it  coincided  with  the  previous  usages 
immemorially  established  by  the  aboriginal  monarchs  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  of  all  which  results  we  have  even  yet  abundant  proof. 

As  it  might  be  thought  of  this  impartiality  or  equality  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  that  it  was  essentially  defective  in  principle,  it  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  landlord  can  cultivate  no  more  than  a  certain  mode¬ 
rate  quantity  on  his  own  account,  with  any  degree  of  advantage  :  if 
any  chose  to  cultivate  more  than  he  could  attend  to,  his  charges  would 
in  the  long  run  exceed  his  profits  ;  it  therefore  held  out  no  encou¬ 
ragement  to  an  avaricious  landlord,  and  kept  in  view  the  prospective 
interest  of  the  king  and  the  cultivator.  Again,  the  effect  of  an 
excessive  taxation  of  the  rich,  would  have  been  to  hold  out  a  pre¬ 
mium  for  a  still  greater  degree  of  exaction  from  the  underlings  of 
the  great  landlord  ;  the  consequences  would  have  reverted  to  the 
state,  and  all  parties  would  have  been  sufferers.  In  this  is  the 
striking  difference  between  that  direct  taxation  of  income  in  European 
countries,  where  the  contribution  to  the  expences  of  the  state  would 
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bear  very  unequally  and  grievously  on  those  who  had  small  property, 
compared  with  others  who  were  rolling  in  wealth.  In  all  direct 
taxation  the  payment  must  be  regulated  on  a  very  different  princi¬ 
ple  to  the  land  tax  of  India  :  the  introduction  of  a  decreasing  tax, 
proportionate  to  the  diminished  extent  of  each  man’s  property, 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  an  agrarian  law,  and  destroyed  that 
middle,  certainly  that  higher,  class  of  landholders,  which  interposed 
between  the  monarch  and  his  people  ;  which  gave  as  much  confi¬ 
dence  to  the  one  as  to  the  other,  in  all  concerns  of  general  interest 
and  importance.  Akbar  found  these  great  landed  proprietors  ;  he 
found  also  others,  with  smaller  estates.  He  did  not  confound  either 
body,  he  did  not  deprive  them  of  their  rights,  or  in  any  way  impli¬ 
cate  their  destruction  in  his  financial  measures  :  what  he  took  in  hand 
he  administered  to,  as  a  faithful  and  wise  umpire,  and  dispossessed 
no  one  of  that  inheritance  which  his  fathers  had  left  to  him,  however 
acquired. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  zumeendaree  system  of  Bengal,  a  class 
created  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  crushed  almost  in  the  birth  ?  the 
offspring  of  an  illegitimate  parentage,  it  shewed  but  feeble  signs  of 
life,  because  it  had  no  claim  to  that  ancient  native  birthright  which 
distinguished  the  great  landed  proprietory  class  of  Akbar’s  empire  ; 
it  was  impossible  that  it  should  have  come  to  honor  without  the 
vital  qualities  of  a  pure  unquestionable  origin,  in  the  country  to 
which  it  was  proposed  ;  it  had  therefore  no  supports  from  within, 
and  the  government  conceiving  it  imprudent  to  invest  it  with  any, 
to  which  it  could  not  assert  its  claims,  the  ryots  witheld  their  rents 
from  the  zumeendars,  thus  involved  in  inextricable  difficulties  and 
final  ruin.  The  lesson  to  be  taken  from  Akbar’s  measures  is  this  : 
either  not  in  any  wise  to  innovate,  or  to  propose  and  carry  into  effect 
the  most  complete  reform  of  abuses,  whatever  may  be  the  first  ap¬ 
parent  loss  to  government. 

Amidst  all  the  confusion  that  followed  upon  the  disorganization  of 
the  empire  in  the  two  following  centuries,  by  the  rise  and  predatory 
devastations  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  various  aboriginal  tribes,  the 
whole  of  the  provinces  subject  to  Akbar’s  sway  attest  the  excellence 
of  his  plans,  by  the  observance  of  many  usages  which  he  enjoined  or 
enforced,  wheresoever  they  have  not  been  superseded  by  those  of  the 
Mahrattas  ;  and  it  is  no  less  remarkable  a  commendation,  that  this 
system  was  extended  by  Mulik  Umbur  to  other  parts  of  India  where 
the  name  of  Akbar  had  only  reached  by  report.  The  great  outline 
of  Todur  Mul’s  and  Moozuffur  Khan’s  revenue  management  was 
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carried  into  the  Dukhun  and  Konkun,  as  well  as  over  the  southern 
provinces  of  Telingana,  where  the  Moghul  authority  had  never  yet 
been  established.  In  questioning  natives  regarding  the  financial 
settlement  of  this  enterprising  and  sagacious  Abyssinian,  I  have 
been  told  by  all  those  intelligent  landholders  who  have  preserved 
any  records  of  their  estates,  that  the  principle  was  in  every  respect 
the  same,  and  the  consequences  have  been  acknowledged  with  equal 
gratitude,  as  they  are  now  seen  to  have  been  elsewhere  overlooked 
to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  agriculturists. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  note,  that  the  system  of  the  Brahmins 
had  given  occasion  to  many  offices  which  did  not  stand  forth  so 
prominently  in  the  days  of  the  Moghul  emperors,  prior  to  Humai- 
oon’s  accession.  Those  in  truth  were  the  days  of  terror  and  extir¬ 
pation  to  all  the  Hindu  princes  and  dignitaries,  whatever  went  for¬ 
ward  was  unperceived,  and  unheeded,  because  the  Moghuls  were 
too  much  occupied  with  conquest  and  conversion, — the  people  too 
much  engaged  in  providing  for  their  own  safety,  to  protest  against 
the  creation  of  a  new  class  of  intermediate  agents  professing,  as 
these  did,  the  assistance  and  protection  of  the  lower  orders.  In  the 
vigorous  administration  of  Akbar,  they  were  passed  over  in  silence, 
but  at  his  death,  they  re-appeared  on  the  stage,  and  have  played  no 
inconsiderable  part  in  the  turbulent  reigns  of  his  successors.  Such 
were  the  Dessaees,  Deshmookhs,  Deshpandees,  and  so  forth,  of 
whom  we  have  no  account  in  the  revenue  records  of  the  first 
Moghul  emperors,  not  so  much  because  the  Moghuls  contemned  the 
Hindu  institutions  and  laws,  but  because  these  agencies  had  not 
then  come  in  to  full  operation,  as  since. 

In  the  traditions  of  a  great  empire  we  should  probably  lean  in  the 
absence  of  positive  and  explicit  evidence  to  either  effect,  whether  it 
had  once  formed  one  great  and  uniform  monarchy,  or  were  a  govern¬ 
ment  compounded  of  innumerable  small  republics,  to  that  opinion 
which  the  present  state  of  things,  the  course  of  past  events  and  the 
analogous  circumstances  of  other  countries,  might  lead  us  to  believe 
least  exceptionable.  The  governments  of  Asia  are  all  despotic  :  every 
trait  of  these  governments  answers  to  this  portrait.  The  invidious 
division  into  castes,  the  absence  of  all  judicial  proceedings,  the  castle 
crowned  eminences  of  India,  the  courtezans,  and  the  pageants,  the 
courts,  the  palaces,  and  the  desolate  environs  of  the  prince’s  abode, — 
all  betoken  a  despotic  rule  which  ill  suits,  nay,  could  never  assort 
or  be  compatible  with  republicanism  in  any  shape,  though  it  may 
well  agree  with  a  spirit  of  faction  ready  to  break  out  as  opportunity 
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permitted.  Thus  the  true  master-key  to  the  whole  political  constitu¬ 
tion  of  Tndia  is  to  be  tested  :  for  the  institutions  and  laws  which  can¬ 
not  by  any  force  of  reasoning  or  construction  be  explained  on  the 
hypothetical  principles  of  their  advocates,  institutions  and  laws  in 
fact,  which  on  such  principle,  have  neither  now,  nor  even  at  any 
time  been  paralleled,  are  at  once  rendered  intelligible  when  viewed 
in  connection  with  that  despotism  which  has  subsisted  in  the  remot¬ 
est  ages,  and  still  prevails  throughout  Asia.  It  is  of  little  conse¬ 
quence  for  what  objects  the  offices  or  usages  which  have  grown  out 
of  an  arbitrary  government  may  have  been  contemplated.  A  wise 
prince,  or  a  just  legislature,  may  devise  a  variety  of  expedients  for 
determinate  ends,  and  to  that  effect  create  offices  or  establish  laws  : 
but  a  tyrannical  master  can  have  no  such  ends  in  view.  The  despot 
cares  not  for  eventual  consequences,  he  employs  expedients  for  an 
immediate  purpose,  and  those  who  are  thus  subjected  to  him,  resort  to 
any  measures  which  may  counteract  such  purpose,  as  it  is  supposed 
to  be  prejudicial.  In  this  way  arose  the  village  communities,  those 
little  republics,  as  they  are  termed  by  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  and 
Colonel  Wilks.  “  Though  probably  not  compatible  with  a  very  good 
form  of  government,  they  are  an  excellent  remedy  for  the  imper¬ 
fections  of  a  bad  one  ;  they  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  its  negligence 
and  weakness,  and  even  present  some  barrier  against  its  tyranny  and 
rapacity*.”  Could  any  more  conclusive  argument  be  proposed  as  to 
the  true  origin  and  character  of  the  village  institution  than  this  ? 

Such  imperium  in  imperio,  is  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
disorganization  of  all  good  government.  There  are  other  indica¬ 
tions  of  it ;  they  are  less  palpable  indeed,  but  less  obnoxious  to 
reform.  In  the  dismemberment  of  that  ancient  universal  monarchy 
of  the  Indian  empire,  which  is  the  theme  of  their  legends,  their 
mythology,  and  their  traditionary  tales,  the  four  great  ministers  of  the 
state,  the  gujaputee,  the  ashwaputee  the  chutraputee,  and  the  nri- 
puiee,  the  master  or  ruler  of  the  elephants,  the  commander  of  the 
horse,  the  royal  standard  or  parasol-bearer,  and  the  commander 
of  the  infantry,  usurped  the  empire  as  well  as  the  authority  of  their 
master,  and  parcelled  it  out  between  themselves  ;  the  former,  occupy¬ 
ing  the  North  of  India,  and  his  capital,  Hustinapoor,  or  Delhi :  the 
second,  ltajpootana,  Goojrat,  and  Malwa,  his  capital  at  Nehrwalla, 
the  modern  Puttun  :  the  third,  the  Dukhun,  or  Maharashtra,  and  Telin- 
gana,  his  capital  Tuguru  or  Deoghur,  the  modern  Dowlutabad  :  the 
fourth  Kurnata  and  Draveed,  his  capital  Anagoondee.  Those  who 

*  Elphinstone’s  Report  of  the  Dukhun,  and  the  territories  of  the  late  Peshwa. 
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have  been  employed  in  any  diplomatic  capacity,  and  deciphered 
the  long  inscriptions  and  titles  on  the  enormous  seals  attached  to 
the  native  princes’  letters,  will  perhaps  have  noriced  the  use  of 
these  epithets  or  titles  ;  their  allusion  to  these  very  ancient  minis¬ 
terial  offices,  however,  may  perhaps  not  at  first  have  occurred  to 
them.  All  the  most  valued  titular  dignities  of  the  great  princes  of 
India  may  be  classed  under  one  or  other  of  these  heads  :  and  from 
such  data,  we  might  infer,  independent  of  traditionary  tales,  and 
legendary  poetry,  that  the  boundaries  and  locality  of  each  minister’s 
government  was  pretty  nearly  as  above  stated.  Many  other  gen¬ 
tlemen  have  received  the  same  account  of  these  from  the  natives  in 
different  parts  of  India :  Dr.  Buchanan  in  Kurnata,  Colonel  Tod  in 
Rajpootana,  Mr.  Sterling  in  Cuttak,  and  Colonel  Mackenzie  in 
Mysoor  and  Draveed.  There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
places  assigned  as  their  seats  of  government  from  that  which  I  have 
given  above  ;  but  that  they  really  did  exist  is  highly  probable.  Mr. 
Sterling  notices  a  highly  curious  passage  in  the  Ayeen  Akberry. 
Speaking  of  the  game  of  cards,  Abool  Fuzul  observes:  “This  is 
a  well  known  game.  At  first  the  pack  consisted  of  twelve  kings, 
with  eleven  cards,  dependant  upon  each,  in  the  following  order  ; 
1st,  Ashweput,  the  king  of  the  Horses  ;  he  is  painted  on  horseback, 
like  the  king  of  Delhi,  with  the  chutter,  the  alum,  and  other  en¬ 
signs  of  royalty.  2nd,  Gujput,  the  king  of  the  elephants,  is  mount¬ 
ed  on  an  elephant,  like  the  king  of  Orissa.  3rd,  Nurput,  the  king 
of  men,  like  the  king  of  Beejapoor  ;  he  is  seated  on  a  throne,”  &c. 
The  chutraputtee  is  not  mentioned.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the 
remembrance  of  these  ministerial  dignities  was  handed  down  from 
age  to  age,  and  familiarized  to  every  one  by  the  game  and  pictorial 
resemblances.  In  another  part,  Abool  Fuzul  says  :  “  the  insignia  of 
royalty  are  four  in  number,  the  aurung,  or  throne  ;  the  chutter, 
or  canopy  ;  the  sayuban,  or  aftabgeer,  a  species  of  umbrella  ;  fourth¬ 
ly,  the  kokebah,  or  stars  of  gold  and  silver  it  is  probable  these 
were  under  the  custody  of  the  four  dignitaries  of  the  empire. 

This  dismemberment  was  followed  up  by  further  disorders,  when 
each  of  the  nobles  or  chiefs  possessed  himself  of  as  much  as  he 
could  grasp  within  his  reach,  and  India,  which  once  acknowledged 
one  law,  was  subdivided  indefinitely  into  petty  lordships  and 
states  having  no  common  interest,  or  so  much  as  intercourse  with 
each  other.  Hence  the  provincial  dialects,  which  derived  from 
the  same  language,  could  with  difficulty  be  recognized  in  the  mouth 
of  the  poor  peasant,  as  having  any  sort  of  relationship  to  each 
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other  :  anarchy,  the  natural  jealousy  of  their  chiefs,  and  dissuetude 
of  communication,  precluded  a  return  to  the  former  order  of  things, 
though  there  had  been  a  native  prince  of  sufficient  talent  and  bra¬ 
very  to  bring  together  the  fragments  of  his  ancestor’s  dominions. 
In  this  method,  the  mighty  fabric  crumbled  down,  of  which  we 
can  only  now  trace  the  foundations  and  the  disjointed  remains  : 
the  distinctions,  or  curious  workmanship  of  some  of  these,  enable 
us  to  recognize  the  splendor  and  vastness  of  the  ancient  structure. 
In  examining  some  curious  Mahomedan  buildings  at  Ahmedabad, 
erected  by  the  Moghul  imperors  some  three  or  four  centuries  ago, 
I  observed  that  many  of  the  mosques,  serais,  and  ruozus,  or  mauso¬ 
leums  were  constructed  from  the  remains  of  former  Hindu  edifices 
of  like  solidity,  style  and  beauty :  wherever  they  had  fallen 
down,  it  appeared  that  large  fragments  were  ornamented  with 
the  same  minute  and  curious  carving  and  figures  which  are  to 
be  seen  on  the  wrecks  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Madura,  Nehrwal- 
la,  Anagoondee,  Gairsopa  and  Chundrawuttee  ;  also  in  a  more  per¬ 
fect  state  at  Aboogurh.  These  fragments  were  smoothed  and  cut, 
or  fashioned  by  the  Mahomedans  with  the  Hindu  carving  in¬ 
wards,  and  so  might  have  been  altogether  concealed  from  view 
till  the  lapse  of  ages  brought  them  to  light,  and  showed  whence 
the  Mahomedans  had  got  the  original  pattern  of  those  splendid  and 
graceful  buildings  which  were  the  pride  of  their  Sultans.  In  my 
subsequent  residence  in  India,  in  Belgaum  particularly,  I  likewise 
observed  that  the  Brahminical  temples,  and  the  forts  built  under 
worshippers  of  this  persuasion,  are  constructed  of  remains  of  former 
Boodhist  temples  which  were  not  treated  quite  so  unceremoniously 
or  indignantly  by  the  Hindu  architect :  they  are  seen  built  up, 
or  thrust  in,  pellmell,  indifferently  with  any  other  materials,  though 
how  far  this  practice  may  go  back,  is  hard  to  say  :  for  one  ancient 
building  consists  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  curious  hall,  or  temple  of 
black  granite,  supported  on  four  massive  pillars,  of  most  curious 
and  beautiful  workmanship,  surmounted  by  a  flat  stone  roof :  on 
taking  down  a  broken  pilaster  on  the  outside  to  make  some  re¬ 
pairs,  it  appeared  that  the  walls  surrounding  the  principal  chamber 
were  hollow,  or  rather  filled  up  here  and  there  with  blocks  of 
stone,  and  old  mutilated  pillars,  thrown  in  at  random,  to  stop  up  the 
vacuities  :  where  the  outer  face  of  the  stone  was  altogether  plain, 
the  interior  presented  a  number  of  mouldings,  ornaments  and  figures, 
not  running  parallel,  but  at  an  angle  with  the  edges  of  the  stone, 
which  the  stone-masons  could  scarcely  have  sculptured  for  the  mere 
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amusement  of  throwing  away.  The  date  of  the  construction  of  this, 
and  some  other  contiguous  buildings,  appears,  by  two  inscriptions 
in  Halla  Canarese,  in  my  possession,  to  be  A.  D.  1201  ;  ninety- 
two  years  previous  to  the  first  irruption  of  the  Mahomedan  armies 
into  the  JDukhun. 

These  particulars  may  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  various  sects  and  nations  who  have  successively  occupied 
the  political  arena  :  the  Hindus,  whether  Jyns  or  Brahmins,  built 
in  the  old  materials  of  the  buildings  they  had  destroyed  into  their 
new  edifices,  without  concealment  or  symmetry,  being  altogether  in¬ 
different  to  appearance  or  opinion :  the  Mahomedans  employed  them 
also,  but  concealed  their  antiquity  and  the  place  whence  they  had 
gotten  them,  squaring  all  to  their  own  notions  of  propriety,  and 
solidity.  Time  has  thrown  down  this  ornamental  facade,  and  dis¬ 
covered  the  idolatrous  memorials  of  a  by- gone  race,  known  only  from 
tradition  :  such  are  the  parallel  circumstances  of  the  magnificent 
architectural  monuments,  and  the  civil  institutions  of  India,  as  a 
component  part  of  Government,  such  their  successive  modification. 
In  the  beginning  of  Indian  monarchy,  these  fragments  were  all 
disposed  in  one  uniform  method,  in  their  proper  places  ;  standing 
out,  some  as  humble  unpretending  decorations  to  a  great  and  magni¬ 
ficent  work,  embodying  thousands,  which  individually,  attracted  the 
admiration  of  the  passenger,  though  they  formed  a  very  insignificant 
place  in  the  general  structure,  now  only  seen  in  ruins. 

The  whole  of  the  petty  states  and  all  the  extensive  governments 
into  which  the  country  is  divided,  were  anciently  compacted  together 
in  this  very  manner  :  they  all  retain  the  character,  more  or  less 
discernible,  of  the  first  architectural  design :  to  understand  them 
we  must  consider  them  in  such  assemblage,  and  then  in  the  succes¬ 
sive  changes  they  have  undergone  under  workmen  of  different  tastes, 
and  various  skill  :  the  result  will  be  a  conviction,  that  no  advantage 
can  be  anticipated  from  a  cursory,  nay  even  the  most  scrupulous 
survey  of  existing  usages,  or  those  which  have  supervened  since  the 
Mahomedan  or  the  Mahratta  conquests,  without  adverting  to  their 
original  objects.  In  their  spirit,  all  the  parties  who  have  been 
engaged  here,  are  as  much  opposed  to  each  other,  as  the  republican 
officers  and  Emperors  of  Rome,  the  Norman  barons,  or  the  Saracens 
of  the  west,  to  the  Jewish  law-giver;  but  they  could  not,  indeed 
they  dared  not,  set  aside  what  they  found  ready  to  their  hands  : 
they  departed  not  from  that  very  course  which  has  occurred  in  all 
other  political  changes  throughout  the  whole  period  of  history,  in 
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every  other  portion  of  the  globe.  The  seeds  therefore  of  that 
anarchy,  the  hotbed  itself  in  which  they  were  sown,  a  despotic 
monarchy,  was  coeval  with  the  first  constitution  of  Indian  govern¬ 
ment.  When  the  season  came  for  each  to  spring  forth  into  life, 
they  attracted  little  or  no  attention,  being  lost  in  the  superior 
grandeur,  and  stateliness  of  the  old  institutions  ;  but  in  process  of 
time  they  have  so  completely  overgrown  the  scattered  ruins  of  the 
first  monarchy,  that  it  is  with  no  little  difficulty  we  can  be  brought 
to  believe  they  are  not  the  constituent  and  essential  ingredients  of 
the  government  itself. 

Such,  whatever  be  the  present  condition  of  the  petty  states,  the 
Hindu  dignitaries  and  customary  officers  of  religion,  revenue,  and  po¬ 
lice,  was  their  origin  ;  and  we  see  them  starting  forth  into  publicity 
as  the  power  of  the  monarchs  was  withdrawn,  or  the  original  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  first  government  was  obliterated,  or  forgotten.  There  is 
no  mention  made  in  the  very  old  grants  of  land,  discovered  by  our 
countrymen,  of  Meerasdars,  Zumeendars  and  Wuttundars*,  no  long 
lists  of  officers  as  at  present,  pretending  to  rights  in  the  soil  and 
revenue,  independent  of  the  pleasure  of  Government ;  no  village 
communities,  nor  peculiar  rights  vested  in  the  Patels  and  Bara- 
bulotedarf.  All  the  princes  and  chiefs  and  landholders  there,  avow 
their  allegiance  and  duty  to  the  one  great  sovereign  of  India,  all 
hold  their  lands  of  him,  and  carry  on  every  measure  in  his  name  ; 
they  all  admit  their  obligations  to  pay  the  just  rent  or  revenue 
required  by  their  sovereign,  who  cannot  dispossess  them  of  lands 
once  given  away,  except  in  the  event  of  treason,  or  rebellion,  or  some 
flagitious  crime  punishable  by  confiscation  of  goods  :  then  the  land 
reverted  to  its  first  master,  as  it  does  every  where  else,  which  is  a 
sure  and  unanswerable  proof  that  the  first  property  in  the  soil 
was  considered  to  belong  to  him,  who  exercised  the  chief  authority  in 
the  state  ;  the  prerogative  of  confiscating  property  or  showing  mercy 
belongs  to  that  power  alone  which  occupies  the  throne,  as  the  vice¬ 
gerent  of  the  all-powerful  Being  to  whom  all  are  subject.  Show 
then  where  these  prerogatives  reside,  and  it  is  easy  to  show  also 
whence  the  sovereign  authority  emanates,  and  in  whom  the  first 
right  of  property  was  vested. 

Further,  as  we  descend  in  the  annals  of  history,  the  Hindu  law 
and  written  records  of  past  events  still  observe  the  most  profound 
silence  regarding  any  rights  in  the  soil,  but  those  above  stated. 

*  Hereditary  proprietors,  landholders  and  freeholders. 

t  A  ill  age  fiacal  or  mayor,  and  corporation  or  officers,  subordinate  to  him. 
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The  zumeendar’s,  or  Government  officer’s  claim  to  service,  but  to  no 
share  in  the  revenue  or  land ;  the  village  Community  is  still  im¬ 
perceptible.  At  length,  at  the  period  of  Akbar’s  death,  the  seeds 
of  rebellion  break  forth  anew,  the  crafty  agents  of  the  present 
Hindu  superstition  foment  dissensions  by  every  method  they  can 
devise  ;  the  people  recur  to  every  pretext  they  had  seen  in  operation 
in  the  great  contest  of  the  higher  orders,  and  finally  established  the 
village  communities  as  a  remedy  for  disorders,  and  a  security  against 
their  oppressors.  The  short-lived  rulers,  their  ministers  of  a  day, 
gladly  accepted  the  engagement  of  a  revenue  settlement  from  the 
village,  collectively  with  the  patel  and  village  officers  at  their  head  : 
they  were  content  to  resign  all  those  police  duties  into  their  hands, 
which  devolved  on  the  state,  and  could  no  where  be  so  well  attended 
to  as  by  the  peers  and  neighbours  of  the  litigants :  it  left  them  at 
leisure  also  to  abandon  themselves  to  every  species  of  debauchery, 
to  pass  their  days  either  in  apathetic  indolence,  or  conquest,  or  plun¬ 
der  :  whether  the  village  republics,  as  our  countrymen  are  pleased 
to  style  them,  had  any  real  existence  before  Humaioon’s  time,  is 
extremely  doubtful ;  that  they  are  far  from  being  universally  pre¬ 
valent,  even  now,  is  a  sure  indication  that  their  origin  is  comparatively 
recent :  and  so  also  of  the  Meerasdaree,  Kanyatchi,  Junmum*,  or 
such  like  rights,  as  they  are  understood  to  be  held  by  the  natives, 
and  by  many  British  revenue  servants  :  for  all  these  originated 
with  the  same  order  of  things,  and  at  the  same  period. 

We  come  now  to  a  new  sera  in  the  revenue  management  of  India, 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  Akbar  at  Agra,  in  1605,  after  a  glorious 
reign  of  forty-nine  years  and  eight  months.  The  partition  of  the 
Dukhun  between  the  Nizamshahee  and  Adilshahee  princes,  the 
former  having  their  capital  at  Aurungabad,  the  latter  at  Beejapoor 
had  been  the  means  of  introducing  a  distinct  system  of  revenue 
management  into  the  respective  territories  possessed  by  each  state, 
which  may  be  very  briefly  and  easily  explained.  The  Dukhun  which 
A.  D.  1293,  was  wrested  from  the  Mahratta,  or  Rajpoot  princes  of 
Deoghur,  in  the  course  of  fifty-three  years,  became  a  distinct 
sovereignty,  entitled  the  Bahmunee,  commencing  in  the  person  of 
the  first  king  Allaooddeen  Hoossain  Gungoo  Bahmunee,  which 
may  give  some  general  idea  of  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  the  Ma- 
homedan  conquests.  In  the  course  of  the  next  century,  A.  D.  1490- — 
1507,  the  Dukhun  was  still  further  subdivided  into  three  distinct 
sovereignties,  Beejapoor,  Ahmednuggur,  and  Golkonda.  The  first 
*  Several  terms  significant  of  Freehold  perfect  and  unalienable. 
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was  called  the  Adilshahee,  the  second  the  Nizamshahee  state  ;  the 
first  King-  of  the  Bahmunee  dynasty,  shortly  before  his  death,  had 
distinguished  the  Dukhun  into  four  principal  divisions  :  the  district 
including  the  capital,  extending  from  Koolburga,  as  far  west  as 
Dabhol  ;  and  south,  as  far  as  Raichoor  and  Moodkul,  was  placed 
under  Mullik  Seifooddeen  Ghooree  :  the  tract  comprehending  Choul, 
or  Cliewul,  on  the  sea  coast,  and  lying  between  Jooneer,  Dowlutabad, 
Beer,  and  Peitun,  being  the  territory  of  Marhut  or  Maharashtra,  the 
king  committed  to  the  charge  of  Mahomed  Khan  the  son  of  his 
brother  Ameer  Alee  ;  on  the  north-east,  Mahoor,  Raragir,  and  a 
portion  of  Berar  were  entrusted  to  Sufdur  Khan  Seestanee  ;  and 
Beedur,  Indour,  Kowlas,  and  the  districts  in  Telingana,  were  assigned 
to  the  charge  of  Azim  Ploomayoon,  son  of  Mullik  Seifooddeen 
Ghooree. 

The  conquests  of  the  Tatar  princes,  the  descendants  of  Timour, 
and  Moghuls  in  the  Deccan  were  too  rapid  to  be  of  any  long  stabi¬ 
lity.  None  but  Akbar,  of  all  these  princes,  had  given  the  least 
attention  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  Those  possessions  which 
had  been  acquired  by  Allaooddeen  Khiljee,  of  the  second  Tatar 
dynasty,  A.  D.  1293-4,  were  lost  to  the  empire  of  Dehli  by  the 
revolt  of  the  Emperor’s  dependents  in  the  reign  of  Gheiasooddeen 
Toghluk,  of  the  third  Tatar  dynasty,  in  1347.  The  new  and  inde¬ 
pendent  government  then  set  up  in  the  Dukhun,  was  ruled  by  the 
Bahmunee  dynasty  to  the  year  1489,  or  1490,  when  Adil  Khan 
assumed  the  insignia  of  royalty  at  Beejapoor  :  at  the  same  time 
Mullik  Ahmed  established  himself  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  territories 
under  his  charge  by  the  title  of  the  first  king  of  the  Nizamshahee 
dynasty.  Kootubool  Moolk,  who  exercised  the  chief  authority  in 
Telingana,  assumed  the  style  and  authority  of  an  independent  Sultan 
shortly  after  these  usurpations,  as  the  first  prince  of  the  Kootub  Sha- 
hee  dynasty  :  the  fourth  division  of  the  four  original  Tatar  divisions 
of  the  Dukhun  fell  to  two  other  ministers  of  the  Bahmunee  kings, 
who  were  styled  Ummad  Sliahee,  and  Bureed  Shahee  kings  :  the 
first  prince  of  the  former  was  Ummadool  Moolk,  the  then  governor  ; 
the  first  monarch  of  the  latter,  Umeer  Bureed  a  slave  who  had 
married  into  the  family  of  the  Bahmunee  kings.  The  Ummad 
Shahee  kingdom  was  conquered  and  re-annexed  to  the  Nizamshahee 
state  by  Mortiza  Nizam  Shah  ;  and  the  Bureed  Shahee  was  con¬ 
quered  by  Akbar’s  troops.  Captain  Grant  Duff,  in  his  History  of  the 
Mahrattas,  has  entirely  overlooked  the  geographical  limits  of  the 
governments  of  each  of  the  four  ministers,  which  are  marked  out 
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in  an  especial  manner  by  the  language  of  the  courts,  and  the  extent 
of  the  political  and  revenue  arrangements  of  each  state;  and  it 
appears  to  me  he  did  so  from  the  circumstance  of  some  cessions  in 
the  Konkun,  which  were  made  by  Mortiza  Nizam  Shah  the  2nd, 
then  king  of  Ahmednuggur,  to  Beejapoor  in  1636,  ten  years  after 
the  death  of  the  wise  regent,  Mullik  Umbur.  These  cessions  in¬ 
cluded  all  that  part  of  the  Konkun  which  had  been  under  the  direct 
management  of  Mullik  Umbur  ;  Salsette,  Bombay,  and  the  imme¬ 
diate  coast  of  the  northern  Konkun  from  Basseen  to  Duman,  which 
had  been  newly  acquired  by  the  Portuguese  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Mullik  Umbur  and  the  regency  of  his  son  Futihkhan. 

Attention  to  these  political  changes  can  alone  enable  us  to  wade 
through  the  complicated  principles  of  the  Mahratta  finance,  as  it  is 
seen  in  the  distinct  provinces  of  the  Mahratta  empire.  Turning  to 
the  general  map,  we  may  observe  that  the  Bahmunee  state  compre¬ 
hended  all  the  Konkun,  exclusive’  of  the  Phonda  Punch  muhal, 
which  reverted,  as  circumstances  might  be  favorable  to  rebellion  or 
defection,  first  to  the  Mahomedans,  then  to  the  Rays*  of  Beejanuggur, 
or  Anagoondee  :  politically  and  strictly,  it  pertained  to  the  ancient 
Deoghur  government,  for  the  northern  boundary  of  Kurnata  is  the 
Toongabhuddra  river,  and  the  coast  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  ; 
that  is,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gungaolee  river,  in  latitude  14°  30' 
north,  on  the  west  coast,  to  Kurnool  at  the  junction  of  the  Toon¬ 
gabhuddra  and  Krishna,  thence  to  Masulipatam  at  the  extreme  em¬ 
bouchure  of  the  Krishna  river,  in  latitude  16°  on  the  east  coast. 
Such  at  least  appears  to  be  the  geographical  boundary  in  the  legendary 
tales,  Bukhurs,  and  Poorans\  of  the  Hindus;  whatever  were  the 
financial  measures,  if  indeed  any  were  ever  thought  of,  they  origi¬ 
nated  with  the  Tatar  princes  of  Dowlutabad  from  the  year  A.  D.  1293 
to  1347.  At  least  as  respects  the  whole  Bahmunee  state  above  and 
below  the  Ghauts,  this  observation  is  undoubtedly  correct. 

Next,  in  the  partition  of  the  Bahmunee  kingdom,  the  Savitree 
river  in  the  Konkun,  and  the  Krishna  river  in  the  Dukhun,  formed 
the  general  line  of  demarcation  of  the  Nizamshahee  and  Adilshaliee 
princes,  the  former  having  the  northern  districts,  the  latter  the 
southern  ;  lastly,  on  the  decline  of  the  Nizamshahee  state,  and 
during  the  management  of  Futihkhan,  the  whole  of  the  Konkun 
then  dependant  on  the  Nizamshahee  state,  revolted,  or  was  ceded 

*  Rulers,  a  title  of  royalty  peculiar  to  Kurnata. 

f  Historical  and  mythological  narratives,  containing  some  truth  with  a  large 
quantity  of  fiction. 
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to  the  Adilshahee  government,  leaving  Baglana  and  Kolwun  under 
a  mere  nominal  subjection  to  this  state,  or  the  Moghul  emperor. 
The  coast  of  the  Nizamshahee  Konkun  from  Duman  to  Basseen,  Sal- 
sette*,  Bombay,  and  Rewadunda  with  the  village  of  Chewul,  belonged 
to  the  Portuguese.  The  remainder  or  Beejapoor  Konkun  from  the 
Savitree  river,  south  to  Cape  Ramas,  was  under  the  Adilshahee  king  of 
Beejapoor,  from  the  year  1489  to  1674,  when  Seevajee  triumphantly 
proclaimed  his  authority  over  the  whole,  by  the  title  of  king,  at  Ry- 
gurh,  on  the  6th  June,  1674.  From  that  time,  the  greater  part  of 
the  Mahratta  empire,  the  Konkun  at  least,  exclusive  of  Kolwun, 
the  Portuguese  conquests,  the  Hubshees  of  Jingeera  and  the 
Warree  Sawunt’s  territories,  have  been  under  the  Mahratta  rule, 
and  all  the  changes  in  the  revenue  systems,  which  have  supervened 
from  time  to  time,  have  reference  to  one  or  other  of  the  following 
empires,  the  ancient  monarchy  of  India,  the  Bahmunee  dynasty,  the 
Rays  of  Anagoondee,  the  Nizamshahee  and  Adilshahee  sovereignties, 
the  Mahratta  dominion,  vested  in  Seevajee,  or  his  successors,  or  the 
ministers  who  exercised  his  authority.  The  progress  of  the  most 
ancient  Hindu  monarchy  has  been  traced  :  the  spirit  of  the  Bah¬ 
munee  administration  assimilated  to  that  of  the  Mahomedan  mo- 
narchs  before  Akbar  :  the  spirit  of  the  last  days  of  the  Nizamshahee 
was  in  a  great  degree  like  that  of  Akbar’s  but  is  by  far  the  most 
remarkable  as  acknowledging  and  upholding  for  the  first  time  the 
village  institutions,  as  the  government  of  the  Moghuls  under 
Humaioon  did,  for  the  first  time,  that  of  the  dependent  authority 
of  the  feudatory  lords  or  military  vassals  of  the  empire :  before 
these  periods,  their  existence  was  unknown,  as  actors,  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  affairs  of  India ;  the  revenues  till  then  had  been  paid  into  the 
hands  of  the  persons  appointed  to  its  collection  by  the  great  king 
or  superior  of  all,  and  their  assignments  paid  from  the  royal  or 
provincial  treasuries.  There  were  collectors  and  accountants,  and 
lords  of  five,  of  ten,  of  twenty,  and  a  hundred  towns,  who  were 
under  a  viceroy  conducting  all  the  affairs  and  exercising  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  the  prerogatives  of  the  king  ;  but  in  the  general  confu¬ 
sion  consequent  on  successive  invasions,  famines,  and  defections, 
the  ministers  and  officers  renounced,  or  threw  off  their  allegiance, 
and  assumed  that  independence  which  has  been  supposed  to  confer 

*  Salsette  island  is  known  to  the  Mahrattas  by  the  name  of  Sashtee  ;  Bombay 
by  Moombaee — the  Kistna  river,  so  called  by  Europeans,  is  the  Krishna,  the 
I  oombuddra  river,  the  1  oongabhuddra,  and  the  Deccan,  so  written  usually  by 
our  countrymen,  is  the  Dukhun  or  country  south  of  the  Nurbudda. 
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oft  them  an  actual  proprietory  right  in  the  soil  ;  and  on  the  village 
institutions  at  a  later  day,  a  right  or  property,  distinct  and  inde¬ 
feasible,  whosoever  the  sovereign  might  be.  In  treating  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  I  have  pointed  out  where  the  royal  prerogative  resided,  and  by 
whom  alone  it  can  be  exercised,  or  delegated  to  another.  There  are 
also  other  remarkable  proofs  of  the  common,  nay  universal,  assent 
to  the  right  or  property  of  the  first  sovereign,  in  this,  that  the 
Moghuls  who  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  the  governments  they 
had  been  appointed  to  administer,  did  not  style  themselves  kings, 
nor  did  any  of  the  Hindu  poligars  or  zumeendars,  in  fact,  any 
feudatory  vassal  or  military  commander,  pretend  to  that  absolute 
independence  of  the  great  monarch  of  India,  which  Europeans 
maintain  :  they  still  held  and  acknowledged,  as  tributary  to  him, 
by  his  royal  mandate,  and  where  they  usurped  the  privilege  of  coin¬ 
ing  money,  and  receiving  the  rents  for  their  own  expenditure,  it  was 
in  virtue  of  a  belief  that  their  master’s  possessions  had  effectually 
and  absolutely  devolved  on  them*.  With  these  introductory  notices 
we  descend  to  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  the  last  prepara¬ 
tory  revolution,  may  it  be  hoped,  for  the  intervention  of  the  British 
ascendancy,  for  the  reform  of  all  preceding  abuses,  and  for  the  display 
of  a  more  enlightened  and  humane  policy,  which  probably  will  usher 
in  the  best  and  brightest  days  of  its  government,  and  the  restoration 
of  a  more  peaceful  influence  over  the  surrounding  kingdoms  of  Asia. 

The  concurrence  of  just  and  well-advised  measures,  beyond  the 
immediate  tract  for  which  they  were  proposed,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  plans  of  Raja  Todur  Mul  and  Moozuffur  Khan.  During 
Akbar’s  reign,  Mulik  Umbur,  once  an  Abyssinian  slave,  now  raised 
by  the  caprice  of  fortune,  to  the.  dignity  of  a  minister,  virtually  the 
ruler,  of  the  imbecile  and  wretched  king  of  the  Nizamshahee  state, 
Mortiza  Nizam  Shah,  was  neither  slow  to  perceive,  nor  profit  by,  the 
methods  which  his  powerful  neighbours  employed  to  consolidate  their 
conquests  and  attach  their  subjects  to  a  foreign  yoke  :  he  went  a 
little  further  only,  for  he  provided  a  remedy  for  the  existing,  and 

*  Until  Tippoo  Sultan’s  time  such  an  infringement  of  royal  prerogative  had 
never  been  attempted  or  heard  of.  He  indeed  thought  it  a  bold  step,  and  Col. 
Fitzpatrick  in  his  translation  of  that  prince’s  state  correspondence,  gives  one  letter 
in  which  the  impudence  and  cunning  of  Tippoo,  respecting  the  introduction  of  a 
new  coinage,  bearing  his,  and  superseding  the  Emperor  of  Dehli’s,  title,  are  avowed¬ 
ly  employed  to  make  the  most  of  a  bad  case. — It  was  only  the  other  day,  that  the 
British  Government  used  to  coin  in  the  Emperor’s  name,  and  unblushingly  pro¬ 
claimed  submission  to  his  regal  prerogative  ;  having  invariably  represented  the 
coinage  as  issuing  out  of  the  royal  mints,  of  Surat  and  elsewhere,  though  the  coin 
was  actually  struck  at  Bombay,  Madras,  &c. 
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probable  prospective,  abuses  incident  on  calamitous  times  of  war, 
civil  dissension  or  famine,  which  we  may  now  admire,  as  a  master¬ 
piece  of  prudence,  foresight,  and  humanity,  although  it  is  never  to 
be  forgotten  that  it  is  but  a  remedy  for  these  evils  :  it  is  not  in  any 
Wise  calculated  to  promote  that  perfect  and  sound  policy,  which  has 
the  double  motive  to  effect  also  as  much  good  as  it  can,  while  it 
neglects  not  to  anticipate  the  precautionary  measures  to  the  re¬ 
straint  or  supercession  of  evils. 

The  first  act  of  Mulik  Umbur’s  government  was  to  abolish  all 
the  intermediate  revenue  agency  which  had  been  gradually  usurping 
the  character  of  the  farming  system  ;  probably  it  had  been  con¬ 
nived  at  by  the  previous  rulers,  as  a  speedier  and  less  troublesome 
plan  of  realizing  the  government  demands  :  officers  were  appointed 
with  assignments  on  the  revenue,  as  Desaees,  Deshmookhs,  Desli- 
pandees,  &c.,  the  nature  of  all  which  had  probably  been  received  by 
tradition  from  the  first  revenue  system  of  the  Brahmins,  or  even 
their  predecessors  of  the  aboriginal  Hindu  monarchy  :  whether 
under  that  system  they  were  lords  of  one,  two,  ten,  or  a  hundred 
towns,  they  had  now  a  clear  definite  assignment  in  money,  with 
a  percentage  on  the  collections.  He  next  determined  the  actual 
produce  of  lands,  which  he  classed  under  separate  heads  ;  arable  lands 
into  four  sorts,  uwul,  doom,  seem ,  charseem ;  that  is,  first,  second, 
third,  fourth,  according  to  their  productiveness  :  and  the  hill  lands 
also,  in  the  same,  though  somewhat  more  general,  way  ;  he  next 
ascertained  the  produce,  and  accordingly  fixed  the  assessment  by 
a  fixed  commutation  (tusur),  or  price,  and  measure,  once  for  all : 
the  more  lands  were  cultivated,  the  higher  was  the  government 
revenue  raised,  and  the  percentage  of  the  revenue  officers  :  their 
interests  declined  with  the  decrease  of  cultivation.  Humaioon 
and  Akbar  had  acknowledged  the  military  zumeendars’  titles.  Mulik 
Umbur  made  the  patelships  and  all  revenue  offices  hereditary,  but 
in  doing  so,  constituted  them  the  bounden  securities  for  the  full 
realization  of  the  government  dues,  which  it  does  not  appear,  they 
had  been  before  that  time  :  as  they  were  responsible  to  government, 
the  people  held  the  patels  and  other  revenue  officers  responsible 
also  to  them,  for  their  security,  and  thus  drew  down  upon  themselves 
those  grievous  exactions  which  do  not  enter  into  the  account  of 
government,  or  in  truth  form  part  of  the  government  receipts.  When 
at  any  time  the  revenue  officers’  receipts  were  brought  to  light  and 
seized  upon  by  the  state,  the  revenue  officers  had  recourse  to  new 
exactions  for  their  personal  labour,  and  the  ryot  was  taught  to 
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believe  that  it  was  the  government,  and  not  the  revenue  officers 
who  had  plundered  or  oppressed  him.  Mulik  Utnbur  invaded  no 
private  property  or  rights  of  occupancy,  whether  the  ryots  held  by 
Meerassee,  or  such  other  description  of  hereditary  tenure,  whether 
by  absolute  free  grants  from  former  kings,  still  he  meddled  not  with 
it ;  and  it  is  to  be  believed  therefore  that  the  construction  now  put 
upon  Meerassee  right  is  perfectly  novel.  It  involves  no  more  actual 
interest  and  property  in  the  soil  than  before  :  that  is  a  copartner¬ 
ship  which  is  by  ancient  compact,  that  the  ryot  shall  hold  and  be 
permitted  to  transfer  his  land,  so  long  as  he  discharges  his  obligatory 
rents,  but  then  always  with  the  actual  or  implied  assent  of  the 
sovereign,  not  the  village  officers,  or  village  community,  nor  in  fact 
any  person  but  the  sovereign  himself,  or  his  viceroy.  Had  Mulik 
Umbur  and  Todur  Mul  so  viewed  that  right,  they  could  not  have 
introduced  the  land  measures,  and  increase  of  rent,  upon  increased 
cultivation,  which  there  is  no  doubt  they  did,  although  what  was 
once  fixed,  was  once  for  all  fixed,  as  the  revenue  of  improved  land. 

The  very  strong  resemblance  of  Mulik  Umbur’s  plans  to  those  of 
Todur  Mul,  has  led  Captain  Grant  Duff  into  an  error  in  supposing 
that  Todur  Mul’s  plans  extended  to  India,  in  the  reign  of  Shah 
Jehan.  They  extended  to  three  districts  of  Orissa  indeed,  but  no 
further  in  the  peninsula;  by  Meean  Rajoo’s  or  Mulik  Umbur’s 
instrumentality  they  were  extended,  as  to  the  general  principle, 
throughout  Kandeish  and  the  Mahratta  empire  ;  and  they  were 
enforced  by  Suffee  Khan  and  Moorshed  Koolee  Khan,  subsequently, 
in  the  Dukhun  ;  as  they  became  known  also  through  Dadajee  Kondeo 
in  the  Karnatic  and  Tanjor.  Mr.  James  Grant  in  his  political  analysis, 
says,  “  the  lands,  according  to  Todur  Mul’s  plans,  were  assessed  in 
the  first  instance  with  reference  to  their  fertility,  in  a  proportion 
varying  from  one-half  to  one-seventh  of  the  gross  produce,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  expence  of  culture  or  the  description  of  the  article 
cultivated.  The  government  share  was  then  commuted  for  a  money 
payment ;  and  in  time,  when  a  measurement,  classification,  and 
registry,  had  taken  place,  the  regulated  assessment  was  fixed  at  a 
fourth  of  the  whole  produce  of  each  field  throughout  the  year.'* 
The  excellence  of  the  two  schemes  was  this,  that  they  considered  the 
interests  of  the  state  and  the  cultivator  inseparable  :  they  held  out 
no  premium  to  the  abandonment  of  one  field  for  the  cultivation  of 
another,  whose  produce  was  less  known  ;  they  obviated  the  caprici¬ 
ous  desertion  of  lands  on  false  pretexts,  or  any  slight  grounds  of 
dissatisfaction  ;  they  precluded  deception  on  the  part  of  the  ryot, 
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ir  overcharge  on  the  part  of  the  revenue  officers  ;  and  in  fine  the 
ultimate  object  of  both,  was  the  due  realization  of  a  certain  amount 
from  a  province,  which  they  might  reckon  upon  getting  at  stated 
intervals  :  one  field  with  another,  one  village  with  another,  one 
district  with  another,  yielding  on  the  aggregate  as  much  one  year 
as  another,  without  reference  to  the  accidental  increase  or  decrease 
of  cultivation,  and  the  absence  or  neglect  of  any  one  cultivator  ;  which 
equalized  a  burthen  that  had  been  laid  on  all  by  previous  despotic 
governments,  to  make  good  deficiencies  with  which  the  people  were 
unacquainted,  and  could  by  no  publicity  be  brought  to  understand 
or  assent  to.  On  the  whole,  it  may  afford  us  a  very  instructive  lesson 
how  much  further  the  influence  of  the  British  name  and  example 
might  hereafter  extend,  than  to  the  geographical  limits  of  our 
immediate  possessions.  May  we  have  no  less  attestation  to  its 
forbearance  and  wisdom,  if  we  have  no  better  than  that  of  Todur 
Mul’s  and  Mulik  Umbur’s  fiscal  regulations  to  their  successors. 

Mulik  Umbur’s  assessment  extended  from  the  Veeturunee  river 
to  the  Savitree  river,  the  Hubshee’s  territories  excepted.  Dadajee 
Kondeo’s  assessment,  very  partially,  throughout  the  Soobhadaree 
of  Dhabol.  At  the  termination  of  Seevnjee’s  reign,  and  his  son  and 
successor,  Sumbhajee,  the  ancient  practice  of  determining  the  reve¬ 
nue  was  superseded  by  the  land  measurement  termed  Beegaonee*. 
The  land  measuring  rod  of  Mulik  Umbur  and  Dadajee  Kondeo,  or 
his  successor  in  that  office,  Anajee  Dhuttoo,  was  identically  the 
same,  or  five  cubits  and  five  spans,  that  is,  five  and  five-sixth  cubits, 
there  being  six  spans  or  mooths  to  the  cubit  or  hustu  ;  that  is,  5|X 
19.54893  inches,  =  1  14.03542  inches  English.  I  have  explained 
in  the  fullest  manner  in  my  essay  on  the  weights  and  measures, 
and  their  relation  to  the  primitive  standard,  that  the  length  of  this 
cubit  is  to  be  considered  exactly  the  half  of  the  length  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum,  vibrating  seconds  at  the  temperature  of  39|-°  at  the  level 
of  the  ocean,  in  latitude  45°,  which  is,  as  above  stated  =  one-half 
39.09785  inches  English  :  the  superficial  measure  called  the 
Beegah  is  as  to  the  measure,  very  different  in  different  places,  but 
the  lineal  measure  or  standard  which  determines  the  length  of  the 
kathee  or  measuring  rod  is  identically  the  same.  The  measure  used 
by  Todur  Mul  was  a  square  of  sixty  Ilahee  guz,  the  same  as  used 
by  Noorshirvan  in  Persia.  It  appears  from  Abool  Fuzul  that  the 
Hindus  had  made  some  rude  attempts  at  measuring  the  land  before 

*  Measurement  by  beegahs,  varying  in  superficial  extent  with  the  length  of  the 
customary  linear  measure. 
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Akbar’s  time,  with  the  tenab,  or  usul,  which  was  a  rope  of  sixty 
cubits,  and  in  some  parts  of  Persia,  this  measure  is  still  used.  This 
last  Arabic  word  has  the  same  signification  as  the  Hebrew  word 
khebel,  and  the  Chaldee  asla,  a  rope,  a  cable  or  measuring  line.  The 
use  of  this  is  said  in  the  Kamoos  to  have  originated  with  the  ancient 
kings  of  Persia,  in  place  of  which  they  afterwards  introduced  the 
chain,  because  rope  was  subject  to  great  difference  of  tension.  Whe¬ 
ther  we  are  to  understand  that  the  sixty  cubits,  herein  specified, 
are  the  same  as  the  sixty  guz  of  Noorshirvan  and  Akbar,  it  is 
certainly  doubtful,  though  probable,  from  the  frequent  misapplica¬ 
tion  of  words  :  perhaps  we  should  understand  the  word  cubit 
(diraa)  there  used,  to  be  of  the  same  length  as  the  guz  :  the  length 
of  that  guz  was  ||  ths  of  the  pendulum  =  33.5125  inches;  the 
square  of  sixty  guz  =  31 19.7  square  yards.  The  Mahratta  beegah 
is  a  square  of  20  rods,  that  is,  a  superficial  measure  of  2280.784 
inches  English  =  4013.87  square  yards:  the  beegah  of  Guzerat  is 
a  square  of  20  gunthas,  each  of  five  cubits  ;  that  is  5  X  19.54893 
X  20,  squared,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  100  cubits,  or  1954.893 
inches  squared  =  2948.77  square  yards.  These  three  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  most  extensively  used  land  measures  throughout  India. 

A  determinate  land  measure  and  a  better  knowledge  of  meting 
and  weighing  corn  and  other  produce,  were  among  the  advantages 
of  the  new  assessment :  the  removal  of  doubt  as  to  the  amount 
to  be  levied  was  the  greatest  gain  to  the  ryot  or  cultivator ;  the 
fixing  of  the  amount  to  be  realized,  or  revenue  of  the  state  in  money 
or  kind,  at  the  option  of  the  subject,  was  the  greatest  benefit  con¬ 
templated  by  the  financiers  themselves.  When  we  view  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  this  light  alone,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  inatten¬ 
tion  that  has  marked  the  British  revenue  officers’  proceedings  to 
the  first  principle,  which  regulated  the  one  and  the  other  in  old 
times.  This  prescribed  a  law  to  the  prince,  in  the  justice  and  libe¬ 
rality  of  which  the  people  could  not  but  acquiesce,  and  with  grati¬ 
tude  also.  Without  adverting  to  first  principles,  what  could  have 
been  anticipated,  but  the  confused  and  novel  fancies  of  every  hasty 
speculator,  who  brought  what  he  conceived,  additional  improvements 
to  a  vicious  system  ?  The  old  man  can  tell  us  at  the  verge  of  the 
grave,  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  what  has  been,  will 
be,  and  what  we  now  see,  was,  as  to  the  great  and  essential  princi¬ 
ple,  the  same  in  all  times  past,  with  less  of  error  and  confusion 
heaped  on  it,  with  less  of  sophistry  or  plausibility  to  recommend  its 
defects  to  acceptance,  or  detract  from  its  real  excellencies. 
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Before  the  period  of  these  financial  measures,  in  the  16th  century 
there  were  neither  hereditary  revenue  officers,  nor  claimants  of 
direct  property  in  the  land,  nor  zumeendars,  nor  military  feudato¬ 
ries,  nor  patels,  nor  village  institutions,  nor  fixed  land  measures, 
nor  classifications  of  arable  and  hill  lands,  nor  that  system  of  meting 
and  weighing  the  produce,  which  we  now  find  so  generally  pre¬ 
valent,  nor  lastly,  a  commutation  of  the  revenue  for  a  money  pay¬ 
ment.  First  the  king  levied  his  rents,  through  the  intermediate  agency 
of  his  servants  and  then,  himself :  that  agency  was  very  limited ; 
the  ryots  acknowledged  the  privilege  of  the  usufruct  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  moderate  rent,  the  extent  of  land  was  estimated  first  by 
the  oxen,  or  ploughs  necessary  to  plough  it ;  then  by  the  quantity 
of  seed  requisite  to  sow  it,  then  by  the  estimate  of  its  contents,  lastly, 
by  actual  rude  measurement  with  a  rope,  or  eventually  the  more 
correct  rod  surveys.  The  villages  were  at  first  assessed  in  separate 
lots,  in  kind  ;  then  in  the  whole  lot  (koomula)  ;  lastly,  under  Mulik 
Umbur,  Todur  Mul,  Dadajee  Kondeo,  and  Anajee  Dhuttoo,  by  the 
classified  lands,  which  occasioned  the  distinction,  or  first  deterre- 
ment  of  Meerassee  rights,  made  such  distinctions  indispensable, 
and  rendered  the  appointment  of  patels  and  koolkurnees  equally 
so.  It  made  Me  eras,  or  Wutun,  as  it  is  called,  a  desirable  property, 
because  it  secured  or  guaranteed  the  perpetual  or  conditional  usu¬ 
fruct  of  lands  that  had  been  long  in  cultivation,  whether  held  by 
ancient  or  prescriptive  right  of  occupancy,  and  a  priority  of  claim 
in  remissions,  indulgences,  and  right  of  citizenship  ;  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  before  all  tenants  at  will,  however  designated. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  same  two  distinctions 
occur  in  all  countries  :  among  the  Romans  there  were  the  Coloni, 
and  the  Villici ;  in  the  Domes-day  book  of  our  own  country,  there 
were  the  mesne  lords  and  villeins,  who  held,  the  one.  Book,  or 
Bokland,  or  land  which  had  been  registered  and  confirmed  to  them  : 
the  other  Folkland,  that  is  land  holden  without  writing.  Lamberd, 
in  his  explication  of  Saxon  words  (subverbo,  Terrd  adscriplis)  says 
that  land,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  was  distinguished  by  either  of 
the  above  terms.  This  Bokland,  he  says,  was  held  with  far  better 
conditions,  and  by  the  better  sort  of  tenants,  as  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  being  such  as  we  now  call  strictly  freehold  ;  but  the  latter 
was  commonly  in  the  possession  of  clownes,  being  that  which  we 
now  call,  at  the  will  of  the  lord.  Freehold  is  sometimes  taken 
in  opposition  to  Villeinage*.  When  we  proceed  to  the  more  exact 

*  Bracton,  lib.  4,  cap  37,  3S. 
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definition  of  freehold  and  copyhold,  or  the  Bokland  and  Folkland 
of  the  Saxons,  or  their  antetypes  the  tenures  of  the  Coloni,  and 
Villici  of  Rome,  we  perceive  a  still  more  striking  resemblance 
to  the  tenures  of  India  arising  out  of  the  same  political  events, 
after  the  Roman  empire  had  arrived  at  the  summit  of  its  power,  and 
had  began  to  dictate  laws  to  the  whole  of  the  then  known  world. 
As  the  more  interesting  and  probably  the  least  known  to  our 
countrymen  in  India,  of  the  two,  I  take  the  Saxon  tenures  and  the 
changes  which  supervened  after  the  Norman  conquests.  The  Gothic 
nations,  and  after  them,  the  people  of  England  considered  that 
cultivator  Francalen,  a  freeholder,  who  held  his  lands  for  himself 
and  his  heirs,  without  homage,  fine,  fealty,  service,  or  any  acknow¬ 
ledgment  to  his  liege  lord,  beyond  the  ancient  and  proper  rent; 
this  patrimonial  property  was  Francalend,  or  Allodium,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  tenure  in  Villeinage,  which  is  a  base  tenure,  so  called 
because  it  was  holden  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  or  of  him  who  also 
rented  out  the  soil,  according  to  the  pleasure  and  at  the  mercy  of 
the  owner:  but  in  the  time  of  the  last  Roman  emperors,  the  free¬ 
holders  took  example  from  the  precedent  then  set  them  of  arrogating 
an  absolute  property  or  plenum  dominium  in  the  soil  :  as  we  see  rem 
dominiccnn  applied  in  the  Roman  civil  law  subsequent  to  Justinian, 
to  that  absolute  property  which  the  emperors  claimed  as  holding  of  no 
superior,  a  purely  fictitious  subterfuge  for  the  benefit  of  their  heirs. 
So  also  after  Charlemagne’s  time,  Res  Dominici  Jut'is,  or  Domanium, 
signified  the  king’s  lands  in  France,  appertaining  to  him  in  property*. 
In  the  like  manner  it  was  used  in  England.  “  Howbeit  we  have  now 
here  no  land  (the  crowne  land  only  excepted)  which  holdeth  not  of 
a  superior.  For  all  depend  either  mediately  or  immediately  of  the 
crown  :  that  is  of  some  manor  or  other  belonging  to  the  crown, 
and  not  granted  in  fee  to  any  inferior  person,  therefore  no  common 
person  hath  any  demaines  simply  understood.  For  when  a  man 
in  pleading  would  signify  his  land  to  be  his  own,  he  saith,  that  he 
is,  or  was  seized  thereof,  in  his  Demaine,  as  of  feef whereby  he 
signifieth  that  though  his  land  be  to  him,  and  his  heirs  for  ever, 
yet  it  is  not  true  Demaine,  but  dependent  on  a  superior  lord,  and 
holding  by  service  or  rent,  in  lieu  of  service,  or  by  both  service  and 
rent. 

*  “  Quia  Domanium  definitur  illud,  quod  nominatim  consecration  est,  unitum 
et  incorporatum  Regiag  coronae.”  Chopinus  de  Domanio  Franciae,  sect.  2,  plegeun 
sequendo  3,  cod  de  bonis  vacant,  libs.  10,  &c. 

t  Littleton,  lib.  1.  Cap,  ], 


Hence  arose  the  various  constructions  of  freehold  and  copyhold 
property,  which  we  may  find  fully  explained  in  Bracton.  In  lib.  2, 
cap.  9,  he  says  liberum  tenementum,  or  freehold,  is  that  land  or  tene¬ 
ment  which  a  man  holdeth  in  fee  tayle,  or  at  the  least  for  term  of 
life.  Britton  defines  it  a  possession  of  the  soil,  or  services  issuing 
out  of  the  soil,  which  a  freeman  holdeth  in  fee,  to  him  and  his  heirs, 
at  least  for  the  term  of  his  life,  though  the  soil  be  charged  with 
free  services  or  others  ;  copyhold,  Tenura  per  copium  rotuli  curiae, 
Tenure  by  copy  of  Court  Roll,  Folkland,  came  to  signify  all  land 
for  which  the  tenant  had  no  written  grant,  or  for  which  he  could 
refer  to  no  other  document,  but  the  copy  of  the  rolls  made  by  the 
steward  of  his  lord’s  court  ;  against  this,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
steward,  to  enter  in  his  books,  the  tenant’s  name.  Fitzherbert  says, 
the  word  in  question,  copyhold,  is  but  a  new  name  ;  it  was  land  held 
not  simply  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  but  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  manor ;  so  that  if  a  copyholder  break  not  the  custom  of  the 
manor,  and  thereby  forfeit  his  tenure,  he  seemeth  not  so  much  to 
stand  at  the  lord’s  courtesy,  for  right,  that  he  may  be  displaced  head 
over  head  at  his  pleasure.  These  customs  of  manors  are  infinite, 
varying  in  one  point  or  other,  almost  in  every  several  manor  ;  first, 
some  copyhold  is  finable  and  some  certain  :  that  which  is  finable, 
the  lord  rateth  at  what  fine  or  income  he  pleaseth,  when  the  tenant 
is  admitted  to  it :  that  which  is  certain,  is  a  kind  of  inheritance, 
and  called  in  many  places  customary,  because  the  tenant  dying, 
and  the  hold  being  void,  the  next  of  the  blood  paying  the  customary 
fine,  so  many  shillings  for  an  acre,  or  other  fine,  may  not  be  denied 
his  admission.  Secondly,  some  copyholders  have  by  custom  the 
wood  growing  upon  their  own  land,  which  by  law  they  could  not 
have.  Thirdly,  copyholders  may  be  such  as  hold  by  the  verge,  in 
ancient  demesne,  and  although  they  hold  by  copy,  yet  are  they,  in 
account  a  kind  of  freeholders,  for  they  are  liable  to  the  same 
forfeitures,  and  claim  to  the  same  benefits  as  freeholders.  Lastly, 
there  are  others,  who  hold  by  a  common  customary  tenure,  called 
mere  copyholders,  who  enjoy  no  such  privileges,  as  any  of  the  fore¬ 
going  tenants,  but  may  be  ejected  at  the  will  of  the  landholder  on 
refusal  to  pay  increased  rent,  or  perform  service. 

In  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  Saxon  tenures  and  the  changes 
that  supervened,  in  the  construction  of  Bokland  and  Folkland,  Free¬ 
hold  and  Velleinage,  we  may  trace  the  resemblance  of  both  to  the 
Indian  landed  tenures  from  the  more  perfect  and  simple  form, 
to  the  various  abuses  by  which  one  arrogates  a  property,  as  of 
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dominium,  perfectly  independent  of  all  fine,  homage,  fealty,  rent,  or 
service  ;  while  another  possession  is  on  the  true  ancient  principle  of 
freehold,  but  its  occupant  denies  his  obligation  to  pay  homage. 
A  third  possesses  a  copyhold  on  the  condition  of  observing  the 
customs  of  the  manor,  although  considered  and  treated  with,  as  a 
freeholder  ;  these  three  classes  are  the  military  zumeendars,  or 
Nankars  ;  second  the  Meerassees,  Wuttundars  or  Kanyatchikars, 
who  have  freehold  of  the  better  sort ;  others  having  copyhold  estates 
descending  from  father  to  son,  on  fulfilment  of  the  manorial  cus¬ 
toms.  In  the  Mahratta  empire,  the  zumeendars  had  their  origin 
in  the  most  turbulent  periods  of  Indian  history,  and  began  to  be 
known  and  dreaded  as  a  powerful  body  in  the  early  conquests  of  the 
Brahmin  princes,  who  style  them  Kshutriyus,  (the  military  barons.) 
They  again  re-appeared  in  the  time  of  Sheer  Shah,  but  were  for  a 
while  kept  under  subjection,  not  having  gained  sufficient  political 
strength  till  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  from  which  period  they 
encroached  more  and  more  upon  the  power  of  the  Moghul  emperors 
till  with  the  intervention  of  foreign  invasions,  they  occasioned  the 
entire  subversion  of  the  constitution  of  this  ancient  monarchy.  The 
second  class  subsisted  under  the  first  sovereigns,  but  admitted 
their  tenures  and  customary  obligations  whatever  they  were,  whe¬ 
ther  of  service,  or  fealty,  or  rent,  or  homage  ;  but  this  class  in  the 
lapse  of  ages  has  been  for  the  most  part  ejected  or  ruined,  or  sup¬ 
planted  by  the  third,  or  copyholders,  inheriting  by  the  custom  of 
their  manors.  Holding  by  such  tenure,  they  have  paid  the  in¬ 
creased  land  tax  of  the  Brahmins  and  Moghuls,  the  policy  of  which 
it  is  by  no  means  my  intention  to  advocate,  though  the  parallel  of 
these  and  our  own  national  institutions  and  history  will  better  ex¬ 
plain  the  true  nature  and  origin  of  the  present  Meerassee  rights,  than 
any  exclusive  references  to  Hindu  law  books,  or  local  customs  of 
particular  provinces. 

It  is  not  the  least  important  part  of  this  inquiry  that  it  concludes 
the  great  body  of  the  better  description  of  landholders  under  the 
same  unqualified  obligation  to  the  state,  of  some  sort ;  and  it  will 
be  found  that  homage  is  the  most  essential  of  these  dues.  Where¬ 
soever  Meeras  is  not  of  the  nature  of  ancient  freehold,  this  homage 
is  due,  that  is,  a  nuzur  or  fine  on  entering  upon  it,  whether  in  the 
person  of  direct,  or  collateral,  heirs  :  and  a  greater  fine,  where  Mee¬ 
ras  is  first  conferred,  or  is  sold  out  of  the  family  :  besides  which, 
the  consent  of  the  government  as  a  party  to  the  transaction,  is  in 
these  last  cases  indispensable.  Having  examined  a  great  number 
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of  papers  on  this  curious  subject,  I  believe  that  all  lands  held  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  Meeras  agree  to  the  Saxon  :  but  the  tenant 
at  will,  ( Sookwustoo,)  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Wuttundars  and 
Meerasdars  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  mere  copyholders,  having 
nothing  to  show,  but  the  village  rent-roll,  the  descent  of  this  copy- 
hold  property  from  father  to  son,  is  on  condition  of  fulfilling  all 
those  obligations  and  services  to  the  state  which  after  the  death  of 
Mulik  Umbur  were  transferred  to  the  village  communities. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  description  of  the  land  tenures  of  the 
Konkun,  which  are  either  considered  of  the  nature  of  Meeras,  or 
Wuttun,  that  is,  hereditary  property  charged  with  a  fixed  dhara,  or 
service,  and  urdhel ;  all  the  Meeras,  or  Wuttun  of  the  Konkun  is  of 
the  nature  of  the  Saxon  copyhold,  with  certain  obligations  to  the 
lord  of  the  man'or  above  described.  Some  few  obligations  are  of  the 
nature  of  service.  The  principal  renters,  of  the  first  description  are 
the  Gaonkars,  the  Khotes,  Koolkurnees,  and  Patels  ;  of  the  second, 
the  Dharakurees,  Khutelees,  or  Koolarug  cultivators;  the  Meerassees 
and  Wuttundars  (in  this  capacity,  Wuttundar  Khotes,  Koolkurnees 
and  Patels  have  a  distinct  right  for  that  property,  so  held,  as  Wuttun), 
have  no  true  freehold  property,  according  to  its  first  acceptation, 
though  they  enjoy  certain  privileges  of  freeholders.  All  that  I  could 
learn  after  the  most  diligent  inquiry  with  respect  to  these  rights 
were,  that  they  derived  first  from  the  Nizamshahee  and  Adilshahee 
kings;  some,  (a  very  few,)  from  the  Mahratta  government,  but 
that  neither  Patels,  Khotes,  Meerassees,  Wuttundars,  Koolarug  or 
Dharakuree  tenants,  had  any  title  to  property  of  older  date  than 
these  princes.  By  the  confusion  of  the  distinct  claims  or  rights 
of  the  Khotes,  as  bound  to  certain  service  and  homage  to  the  Bee- 
japoor  state,  and  their  rights  as  Wuttundars,  a  great  deal  of  mis¬ 
understanding-  prevailed  when  Mr.  Dunlop  was  collector,  and  not 
being  supported  in  his  recommendations  by  government,  the  con¬ 
sequence  has  been  a  confirmation  of  rights  over  the  ryots,  which 
they,  the  Khotes,  had  usurped,  and  an  exemption  from  services  and 
bounden  homage  which  they  had  very  unjustly  laid  claim  to.  The 
particulars  I  shall  state  more  at  length  hereafter. 

The  nature  of  perfect  Meeras  appears  to  be  this,  that  it  is  saleable, 
and  such  property  is  found  to  a  small  extent  in  the  Dukhun,  and  in 
Khandesh,  though  it  is  very  questionable  how  far  the  right  has 
been  exercised  without  the  consent  and  privilege  of  the  state. 
Whether  disposed  of,  or  transferred  to  another,  the  first  possessor 
was  charged  with  the  rent,  and  such  transfer  became  void  unless 
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the  rule  were  recognized  by  all  the  heirs  or  claimants,  and  the 
officers  of  government.  Such  Meeras  was  liable  to  sequestration 
for  arrears  of  rent,  till  this  deed  of  sale  was  formally  executed 
before  all  these  parties :  without  the  consent  of  all  heirs  and 
co-partners,  it  could  not  be  sold  ;  but  if  all  declined  to  pay  the 
government  demands  on  it,  the  property  reverted  to  the  state,  as  it 
occasionally  did  so  also,  in  forfeiture,  for  treasonable  conduct  of  the 
individual  bolder.  The  nature  of  the  wuttun  or  meeras  of  the  whole 
Konkun  is  an  assignment  for  service  or  lease  for  rent,  hereditary, 
unalienable,  unsaleable,  but  for  life  or  a  term  of  years,  though  it  is 
frequently  mortgaged  for  the  term  of  the  possessor’s  life,  and  has 
been  even  sold,  though  contrary  to  all  acknowledged  custom.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  consent  of  heirs  is  necessary  to  such  deed, 
though  it  has  frequently  occasioned  the  ejectment  of  the  lawful  heir 
either  from  his  neglecting  to  resume  his  property,  through  the  greater 
cunning,  or  actual  occupancy  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  mortgag¬ 
ed,  or  the  collusion  of  the  Mahratta  government  and  its  revenue 
officers.  The  Ivhotes  appear  to  have  been  officers  appointed  by  the 
Beejapoor  government,  and  to  have  had  no  existence  before  that 
time  ;  their  tenure  prescribed  certain  service,  and  entitled  them  to  se¬ 
veral  privileges  and  exemptions  :  having  great  power  in  their  hands 
they  have  gradually  dispossessed  all  classes  ;  the  true  Meerasdars 
of  their  hereditary  lands,  as  well  as  the  Hindu  officers,  the  Desaees, 
and  Deshpandees  of  their  plunder  and  usurped  acquisitions,  and 
annihilated  in  many  palpable  instances  the  humble  but  useful  tenantry 
which  was  put  in  operation  by  the  same  government  at  the  same 
time. 

The  first  introduction  of  the  Khotes,  as  I  have  learnt  from  an 
ancient  inscription,  and  many  kowls,  or  grants  for  the  occupation 
of  new  land,  was  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1502,  when  Musta- 
pha  Khan  was  deputed  by  Ali  Adil  Shah,  first  king  of  Beejapoor  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  Soobahdaree  of  Dhabol,  extending 
from  the  Savitree  river  to  the  Gurnyee  river,  the  southern  boun¬ 
dary  of  Salsee.  In  many  of  the  kowls,  the  Desaees,  Koolkurnees, 
and  Deshpandees,  about  that  period,  are  confirmed  in  their  Wuttuns , 
from  which  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  these  offices  had  been  some  time 
in  existence,  although  they  were  merely  looked  upon  as  agents  or 
poligars,  who  had  usurped  certain  privileges  which,  for  the  better 
realization  of  the  revenue,  and  in  view  to  the  conciliation  of  this  trou¬ 
blesome  but  useful  class  of  revenue  agents,  the  Beejapoor  govern¬ 
ment  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  into  such  recognizances.  In 
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these  documents  it  runs  thus  ; — Such  and  such  person,  Desaee,  oV 
whatever  it  might  be,  having  accepted  the  offers  of  government 
and  notified  all  his  just  claims,  is  confirmed  in  his  Wuttun.  Beyond 
the  above  limits  there  is  no  account  of  any  Khots,  though  some 
Mahomedans,  boldly  presuming  upon  the  supposed  ignorance  of 
the  collector  and  his  servants,  have  set  up  some  absurd  claims  to  this 
title  ;  arguing  that  Khot  means  farmer,  which  in  strictness  it  does, 
and  that  as  they  had  the  farms  of  villages  from  the  Peshwa’s  farmers, 
or  contractors,  they  had  a  claim  over  the  ryots  of  their  villages 
equal  to  the  Khots  of  the  old  Soobahdaree  of  Dhabol.  From  their 
interpretation  it  was  concluded  by  some  of  the  Revenue  assistants, 
that  the  Khots  of  Beejapoor  were  also  to  be  reckoned  as  mere  farmers, 
a  very  dangerous  and  foolish  concession,  which  favored  the  pretext 
for  the  continuance  of  the  farming  system.  Mr.  Duncan  in  his  report 
on  the  Island  of  Salsette*  remarks  that  no  patels  were  known  in  the 
Portuguese  territory  before  the  time  of  KundojeeMankur,nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  believe  that  an  office,  of  so  important  and  extensive 
use  in  the  present  revenue  system,  could  have  been  overlooked  in 
the  Hindu  or  Mahomedan  books,  had  it  had  any  real  existence 
before  the  time  of  the  Brahminical  code  being  published,  or  the 
fiscal  regulations  of  Akbar,  and  Mulik  Umbur.  With  the  latter 
prince  it  began  to  assume  a  characteristic  and  settled  form.  It  is 
to  be  presumed  therefore,  that  the  Khot  was  another  word  for 
Patel,  his  office  intended  for  the  same  express  objects,  to  conciliate 
and  superintend  the  ryots,  to  assist  the  government  in  the  collection 
of  the  revenues,  and  by  what  the  Mahrattas  call,  soundul ,  a  system 
of  distribution,  apportion  also  the  demands  of  government,  or 
losses  by  calamitous  seasons,  or  events,  to  all  the  ryots  in  strict 
relation  to  their  circumstances,  necessities,  and  lands. 

In  the  abstract  there  are,  therefore,  three  descriptions  of  land 
tenure,  1st.  That  of  the  Khots,  Patels,  Gaonkurs,  and  village 
or  district  officers,  charged  wdth  service  ;  the  true  lineal  descendants 
of  those  first  appointed  by  the  Moghuls.  2nd.  That  of  Khutelees, 
Koolarug,  Dharakuree,  or  Meerasdars,  the  true  lineal  descendants 
or  heirs  of  the  original  copyhold  proprietors,  which,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  former  classes,  were  first  introduced  by  the  Beejapoor,  and 
Nizamshahee  princes  and  called  Wuttundars  :  3rd.  Urdhelees,  tenants 
at  will,  mere  copyholders,  as  described  in  the  foregoing  sketch  of 
Saxon  tenures,  the  same  as  the  villici  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Ceorles 
of  the  Saxons.  There  are,  it  is  to  be  observed,  many  Khots, 
Patels,  Gaonkurs  and  other  village  and  district  officers  charged 


with  services,  as  holding  on  an  inferior  description  of  tenure,  by 
grants  on  escheats,  or  mortgaged  property  lapsing  to  the  state  by 
default,  or  non-appearance  of  heirs,  and  this  is  burthened  with  the 
very  same  obligations  as  the  true  tenure,  and  is  hereditary  meeras, 
(or  mouroosee,  Arabic)  as  the  occupants  term  it,  but  it  is  neither 
considered  so  valuable  by  the  occupants,  nor  the  natives  in  general, 
nor  was  it  so  esteemed  by  the  native  governments.  The  reason  is 
to  be  found  in  the  characteristic  timidity  or  superstitious  reverence 
of  the  natives  to  the  received  tenures  of  the  land.  Nothing-  is 
supposed  by  the  Hindus  to  entail  so  great  and  grievous  a  curse  as 
the  unjust  seizure  of  land,  or  its  alienation  from  the  first  lineal  heirs 
of  the  occupant.  It  was  always  customary  therefore  with  the  native 
princes,  even  the  most  reckless  and  unprincipled  of  them,  Bajee 
Rao,  the  late  Peshwa,  to  constitute  all  persons  to  such  lapsed 
Meerasee  property,  or  wuttun>  whether  Meeras  in  the  highest  degree, 
or  Meeras  as  it  has  been  above  described  to  subsist  in  the  Konkun, 
with  infinite  reservation  to  the  heirs,  should  any  such  turn  up  here¬ 
after  ;  or  to  their  submitting  to  the  terms  required  of  them  by  those 
who  held  their  property  in  mortgage,  or  on  their  behalf. 

Upon  the  same  principle  the  Khutelee  or  Dharakuree,  or  Meeras- 
see,  who  neither  held  his  property  by  descent,  nor  investiture  from  the 
Mahomedan  governments  of  the  Dukliun,  was  considered  inferior  to 
the  proprietor  who  derived  his  claims  from  the  first  copyhold  pro¬ 
prietor  by  descent :  there  are  therefore  a  great  many  of  the  tw’o 
first  classes  of  persons,  Khots,  Patels,  Dharakurees,  &c.  who  are 
not  wuttundars,  nor  have  any  such  privileges,  yet  subject  to  limitations 
of  recognition,  the  dues  of  services,  rent,  &c.  which  were  obligatory 
on  the  hereditary  cultivator,  or  wuttundars,  being,  in  a  far  stronger 
degree,  binding  on  those  holding  by  the  less  ancient  title.  It  might 
be  said  therefore,  throughout  the  whole  Mahratta  empire,  whether 
in  the  Dukhun  or  Konkun,  there  were  strictly  but  three  kinds  of 
tenure,  true  merass,  originating  with  the  ancient  monarchs  of 
India  ;  Meeras  originating  with  the  Nizamshahee  and  Beejapoor 
governments,  entitled  wuttun,  either  for  service  or  rent  :  Third  ; 
Doolandee,  oopree,  or  urdhelee  tenure,  originating  with  the  late 
oppressive  taxation  and  civil  dissension  or  wars  of  the  Mahrattas  ;  to 
which  in  after  times  were  superadded  the  subordinate  distinctions  of 
the  first  and  second  tenure,  which  was  Meeras  of  inferior  value, 
both  as  to  antiquity,  title  and  acknowledged  right.  The  only  kind  of 
hereditary  property  to  be  found  in  the  Konkun  was  that  which  came 
under  the  second  head,  and  its  two  distinctions  ;  all  other  cultivators 
are  mere  tenants  at  will. 
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To  recapitulate  the  whole  in  the  most  explicit  terms.  Such 
tenures  of  land  throughout  the  entire  Konkun  were  of  these  three 
kinds :  first  that  derived  immediately  from  the  state,  which  therefore 
was  responsible  to  it,  or  to  its  officers,  for  the  service  or  revenue  with 
which  it  was  originally  chargeable  ;  this  was,  and  still  continues  to  be 
hereditary,  (mouroosee  or  wuttun*,)  frequently  mortgaged,  and  has 
also  been  thrown  up,  though  it  is  not  saleable  without  the  general 
consent  of  the  family  and  heirs,  and  not  out  of  the  family,  without 
the  consent  of  the  ruling  power  :  it  is  not  liable  to  other  service, 
or  strictly  speaking,  to  other  exactions  of  any  kind,  belonging  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  members  of  that  family,  Kool  or  household,  in  whom 
it  was  first  vested.  The  tenure  of  meeras  is  inferior  only  to  that  an¬ 
cient  and  most  valuable  description  of  property  now  known  through¬ 
out  Peninsular  India,  which  doubtless  originated  with  the  kings  of 
Beejapoor  and  Aliraednuggur  ;  a  second  also,  though  called  Meeras, 
because  hereditary,  is  certainly  not  strictly  such,  nor  accounted  wut¬ 
tun  or  patrimonial  inheritance,  being  neither  saleable,  nor  transferable, 
though  it  is  frequently  mortgaged  :  still  subject  in  every  sense,  to 
restitution  to  the  heirs  of  the  first  proprietor,  and  ad  interim  charged 
with  every  claim  of  service  or  rent :  it  derived  also  from  the  state, 
but  at  periods  subsequent  to  the  first  settlement  and  appropriation 
of  the  land,  either  from  meerassee  lands  which  had  lapsed  to  the 
sovereign  by  the  extinction  of  the  families  of  their  first  occupants, 
by  escheats  on  the  subversion  of  former  dynasties,  or  new  assign¬ 
ments  on  wastes,  conferred  on  new  proprietors.  In  some  places 
near  the  coast  this  last  is  called  Silotur,  and  is  more  frequent  about 
Sanksee,  Salsette,  and  the  north  Konkun.  This  description  of 
Meeras,  however,  not  having  the  sanction  of  antiquity,  and  being 
subject  to  many  written  recognitions  to  the  state  in  all  cases  of 
descent,  was  less  valuable,  and  therefore  under  the  Maliratta  govern¬ 
ment  not  unfrequently  relinquished.  Instances  are  also  on  record  of 
this  description  of  Meerasdars  being  ousted  for  others,  on  payment 
of  a  larger  peshkush  or  acknowledgment  :  though  it  was  no  doubt 
considered  a  grievous  injustice  by  the  parties  thus  displaced,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  power  so  exercised  was  never  disallowed,  nor 
questioned,  under  former  governments.  The  term  meeras  being 
indiscriminately  used  for  both  tenures  ;  first,  as  coming  from  the 
state,  next  as  restricted  in  the  abstract  to  hereditary  succession, 

*  The  natives  have  a  proverb  regarding  the  sacred  right  of  land  or  property  of  this 
nature,  derived  from  their  fathers  by  descent,  “  Hoob  ool  wuttun  min  ool  eeman,’’ 
Arab.  The  love  of  one’s  patrimonial  property  is  an  article  of  faith. 
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has  occasioned  much  perplexity  in  the  discussions  which  have  been 
instituted  from  time  to  time  at  the  desire  of  the  British  government, 
for  the  better  discovery  and  understanding  of  the  existing  claims  of 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  escheating  of  meeras  by  the  so¬ 
vereign,  cannot  be  considered  as  countervailing  the  true  original  and 
indefeasible  right  of  the  heirs  of  the  first  occupant  or  possessor,  but 
as  a  mulct  or  forfeiture  analogous  in  some  degree  to  that  consequent 
on  felony,  or  high  treason,  the  former  of  which,  not  coming  under 
the  cognizance  of  native  governments,  never  was,  and  the  latter 
but  very  rarely,  visited  on  the  household,  or  Kool,  collectively,  either, 
according  to  Hindu  or  Mahomedan  law.  Under  the  first  description 
of  meeras,  were  the  estates,  or  it  might  be  offices,  conferred  on  the 
original  partition  and  settlement  of  the  country  ;  under  the  second,  the 
grants  to  such  Khotee  offices  and  Koolarug  farms,  which  had  lapsed 
to  the  state  by  default  of  heirs.  The  wuttun  of  the  Khots  originated 
altogether  with  the  Beejapoor  kings,  on  whom  it  was  conferred 
when  no  such  tenure  existed  in  the  district  of  the  Konlcun  subject 
to  that  state  ;  the  meeras  of  the  Koolarugee  cultivator  by  the  officers 
of  that  state,  under  the  system  of  Chowk  Charee ;  that  is,  a  com¬ 
munity  of  independent  freeholders,  collectively  answerable  to  the  state 
for  their  Dhara,  or  revenue,  with  obligations  differing  only  in  kind 
from  those  affecting  the  Khots.  So  much  were  these  tenures  respect¬ 
ed,  that  neither  Seevajee,  nor  his  son  Sumbhajee,  ventured  on  the 
conquest  of  the  country,  nor  indeed  in  their  subsequent  revenue 
management  to  infringe,  or  in  any  way  disturb,  the  occupancy  or  title 
of  those  in  whom  they  found  them  vested  at  that  period  ;  nor  did 
the  Peshwas  deviate  from  this  same  policy  with  respect  to  the  coun¬ 
try  in  any  of  the  districts  from  the  Veeturunee  river  to  the  Punch 
muhal  of  Phonda  southward  ;  throughout  which,  therefore,  we  find 
this  description  of  tenures  in  full  operation  at  the  time  the  country 
came  under  the  British  dominions,  part  in  1812,  the  rest  in  1818-19. 
Owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  and  the  oppressive 
measures  of  the  Mahrattas,  to  frequent  famines,  pestilences,  and 
droughts,  many  estates  have  passed  from  the  families  of  their  ori¬ 
ginal  proprietors  into  the  hands  of  Brahmins,  Mahomedans,  and 
some  few  also  have  reverted  to  the  Mahratta  government,  chiefly 
during  the  operation  of  the  farming  system. 

The  transfer  of  the  first  kind  of  meeras,  which  for  the  sake  of 
perspicuity  and  distinction  we  may  properly  term  alienable,  as  the 
latter  is  unalienable  by  its  proprietors,  would  take  place  to  a  far 
greater  extent  in  the  small  than  great  estates  :  accordingly,  we 
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find  few  of  these  small  estates  in  the  hands  of  the  reputed  original 
families  to  whom  they  were  first  assigned,  being  for  the  most  part 
Shoodras,  or  Mahomedans  who  have  superseded  the  original  pro¬ 
prietors  ;  and  such  abandonment  is  the  most  remarkable  proof  that 
the  heavy  assessments  have  ruined  the  small  landholders,  who  were 
unable  to  withstand  the  constant  demands  against  them,  yet  by  hold¬ 
ing  to  their  patrimonial  estates  till  they  were  compelled  to  relinquish 
them  by  actual  ruin,  they  have  involved  their  fields  and  their  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  same  calamity.  The  hereditary  Khots,  having  larger 
capital,  and  the  resources  of  the  whole  villages,  at  command,  have 
withstood  such  demands  or  risen  above  their  difficulties,  and  are 
yet  more  numerous,  in  comparison,  than  the  Koolarug,  or  Dhara- 
kuree,  cultivators. 

The  third  description  of  tenure  is  that  of  the  urdliel ,  or  tenants  at 
will,  to  whom  the  land  was  either  leased  on  oolthe,  istawa,  or  kowl, 
sometimes  on  a  mere  ookhtee,  or  verbal  agreement  :  the  first  and 
last  description  of  indefinite  lease  prevails  in  all  the  woody  and 
mountainous  tracts  from  Jo  war,  to  the  last  and  dreary  retreats  of 
the  Koolees,  Bheels,  and  Ramoosees  on  the  Suhyadree  mountains 
to  the  southward ;  being  confined  by  the  former  governments, 
principally  to  such  lands,  as  were  not  recovered  or  brought  into  the 
general  partition,  when  the  Hindus  and  Mahomedans  of  the  Dukhun 
first  established  a  systematic  measure  of  land  revenue  throughout 
Maharashtra  :  the  oolthe  was  a  conditional  power,  allowed  of  moving 
year  after  year,  from  one  field  to  another,  as  it  was  more  favorable 
to  cultivation,  or  as  it  required  a  rest,  or  natural  fallow,  and  perhaps 
even  of  alternating  the  grains  cultivated  :  the  second  was  from  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  produce  in  kind,  the  seed  required  to  sow  a 
certain  tract,  or  the  quantity  of  land  that  could  be  managed  by  the 
cattle  and  ploughs  of  the  cultivator,  which  was,  and  had  been 
usually  fixed  by  verbal  agreement  of  the  landlord,  whether  the 
sovereign,  his  servant,  or  any  dependent  farmer ;  and  these  two 
appear  on  strict  inquiry  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  tenures 
known  throughout  this,  as  all  other  parts  of  India.  They  appear  to 
have  long  preceded  every  other,  and  were  in  full  operation  at  the 
time  of  Todur  Mul’s,  Mulik  Umbur’s,  SufFee  Khan’s,  Moorshed 
Khan’s  and  Dadajee  Kondeo’s  settlements,  when  they  were  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  rod  measurement. 

Having  thus  fully  explained  the  original  and  present  state  of  the 
land  tenures,  and  the  principle  of  the  rent,  revenue,  or  service, 
attaching  to  each,  we  may  now  consider  the  land  as  assessed  in  the 
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first  instance  with  its  rent  in  kind,  the  customary  practice  of  the 
Hindus  before  the  16th  century.  The  whole  Koukuu  was  anciently 
subject  to  the  Deoghur  princes  :  in  the  12th  century  the  districts 
south  of  the  Savitree  river  were  overrun  bv  Poligars*,  or  chiefs,  ac¬ 
knowledging  some  sort  of  submission  to  the  Anagoondee  princes  of 
Kurnata.  The  northern  districts  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Bahmunee  kings  of  the  Dukhun,  who  for  a  short  time  recovered 
also  the  southern  districts  ;  but  these  soon  reverted  to  the  Poliffars 
of  Chakun,  Jooneer,  Rayree,  Putmala,  Koodal,  and  Soonda  ;  on  the 
fall  of  Anagoondee,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Beejapoor  govern¬ 
ment,  the  southern  districts  of  the  Konkun  fell  under  the  power  of 
that  state,  those  north  of  the  Savitree  river  continued  in  the  hands 
of  the  Koolee  chiefs,  till  they  were  dispossessed  by  Mulik  Umbur, 
who  then  held  the  government  of  Dowlutabad,  and  Jooneer,  for 
Mahmood  Shah  Bahmunee.  The  first  settlement  of  the  country 
took  place  throughout  the  northern  and  southern  districts,  about 
a  century  before  Mulik  Umbur’s  improved  assessment  was  intro¬ 
duced.  In  the  Ahmednuggur,  Konkun,  it  was  called  Dhemp  ;  in  the 
Dhabol  Soobah,  Dhara  ;  and  in  the  Koodal  prantf,  Koomula.  At  first 
it  had  reference  simply  to  the  rice  cultivation,  and  that  by  the  aslah, 
or  rope  measurement ;  the  bhurrur,  or  wurkus,  hill  land,  being 
estimated  by  the  hul,  or  nangur,  that  is,  the  plough,  as  it  is  also 

*  The  word  Poligar  appears  to  have  been  anciently  used  for  a  freebooter ; 
and  phond  poligar ,  one  who  lived  on  black  mail.  As  the  weakness  of  the  empire 
increased,  and  the  terror  inspired  by  the  insurgent  feudatories  and  marauding 
chiefs  extended  over  the  south  of  India,  it  came  to  be  applied  to  all  who  had  set 
up  for  themselves,  whether  from  choice  or  absolute  necessity.  The  most  north¬ 
ern  Poligar  chief,  now  in  existence,  is  the  Dessaee  of  Sawunt  Warree.  Those  of 
Jooneer  and  Punala  were  reduced  by  Sevajee,  but  Chundur  Row  Moria  of  the 
latter  place,  is  still  familiarly  spoken  of  as  a  brave  and  great  man,  whose  govern¬ 
ment  was  conducted  with  prudence  and  justice,  as  well  as  vigour.  The  reader 
will  of  course  consider  all  such  commendatory  statements  to  be  made  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  then  existing  state  of  knowledge,  and  religion. — The  poligars  of 
southern  India,  occupy  a  very  prominent  station  in  the  animated  contests,  between 
the  first  British  adventurers  and  the  native  powers,  so  elegantly  described  by 
Orme,  one  of  the  ablests  of  our  Historians. 

t  Prant  as  we  have  elsewhere  shewn  was  an  ancient  Hindu  term,  signifying  a 
considerable  subdivision  of  a  country, — answering  to  a  county  ;  some  two,  three,  or 
more  of  which,  constituting  what  was  afterwards  designated  a  soobah  or  viceregal 
government— so  that  of  Wussyee,  Kulian,  Kurnata,  Chewul,  and  Rajpooree 
constituted  the  Tul  Konkun  subject  to  Deoghur,  or  Aurungabad,  extending  from 
the  Damungunga  river  to  the  Savitree  river  in  lat.  18°  N.  The  prants  of  Dhabol, 
Rajapoor  and  Koodal  comprehended  all  the  southern  districts  of  the  Konkun  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Anagoondee,  subsequently  to  the  Beejapoor  viceregal  government,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Savitree  to  the  Gungaolee  river,  lat  14°  30'  N. 
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now :  this  dhemp ,  dhara,  or  koomula,  was  fixed  with  reference  to 
the  seed  required  to  sow  the  land,  and  was  very  light ;  however  un¬ 
certain,  both  as  to  the  measure  of  the  land,  and  the  measure  of  the 
produce;  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  rated  at  one-sixth  of 
the  gross  produce,  the  remaining  sixth,  for  the  service  and  officers 
of  religion  and  charity,  not  being  taken  into  the  account,  nor 
regularly  defined,  before  that  period,  as  we  have  stated  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  essay  :  the  government  share  of  the  produce  was 
a  tenth  only.  Mulik  Umbur’s  assessment  contemplated  the  more  cor¬ 
rect  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  arable  land  by  the  rod  survey  ; 
the  Beejapoor  government  still  followed  the  old  practice  of  the 
dhara,  and  koomula,  ascertained  by  Nuzur  pahanee,  or  ocular  survey, 
in  which  condition  it  continued  till  the  time  of  Dadajee  Kondeo. 
During  the  life  of  Sumbhajee,  the  son  and  successor  of  Seevajee, 
Anajee  Dhuttoo  made  the  first  regular  survey  and  assessment  of 
the  Dhabol  Soobha,  when  the  Dhara  was  fixed  by  Beegaonee  ;  or 
in  other  words,  the  produce  of  a  Beegah  (  =  4014  square  yards)  of 
each  kind  of  land,  regulated  the  government  share. 

It  is  the  general  belief  of  some  respectable  aged  zumeendars,  that 
at  the  time  of  the  first  ascertainment  of  the  dhemp,  dhara,  or  koomula , 
the  whole  of  the  cultivators  were  treated  with,  as  Meerasdars  or 
Dharakurees  of  one  description  ;  all  the  villages  being  Koolarug, 
and  assessed  according  to  one  uniform  standard.  From  the  strictest 
enquiry  I  have  little  doubt  of  this  account,  and  that  there  was  then 
no  such  thing  as  the  Urdhelee  s  or  Badhekuree' s  tenure.  This  arose 
out  of  the  vicious  system  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  is  the  true  fruit  of 
that  ambiguity  and  laxity  of  principle  inculcated  by  the  Hindu  law 
books.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  tenure  may  have  grown  out  of 
the  abuses  of  former  Hindu  government:  howeverthat  may  have  been, 
most  of  the  vexatious  practices  of  the  Hindus,  extra  cesses,  and 
tenures  of  various  kinds,  gave  place  to  the  more  simple,  uniform 
and  just  condition,  above  described,  of  mutual  acknowledgment ; 
the  ryot  on  his  part  discharging  his  rent,  the  government  leaving 
the  ryot  in  undisturbed  possession  of  his  field.  Hence,  undisturbed 
possession  grew  up  in  a  very  short  time  into  the  fixed  nature  of  an 
hereditary  patrimony,  ( wuttun )  or  meeras,  of  which  nothing]  but 
the  extreme  of  injustice,  oppression,  and  violence  could  deprive 
them. 

Having  received  from  nine-tenths  of  the  hereditary  village 
officers,  an  account  of  their  origin,  and  the  probable  date  of  their 
ancestors’  first  institution  to  office,  or  property,  as  far  as  they  them- 
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selves  could  ascertain  it,  I  have  ventured  to  speak  the  more  positively, 
being  assured  that  nothing  is  now  wanting  to  a  perfect  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  rights  of  this  once  powerful,  but  troublesome  class  of 
landholders.  If  we  can  but  distinguish  between  the  first  and  highest 
kind  of  property  throughout  the  Konkun,  and  that  acquired  by  more 
recent  grants,  by  mortgages,  default  of  heirs,  or  relinquishment  of 
patrimony,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  pronounce  what  obligations  are 
strictly  binding  on  the  several  parties ;  moreover,  we  should  labour 
under  no  difficulty  in  determining  what  right  the  government  have  to 
assess,  or  require  service  of  the  cultivator  :  and  in  this  view  again,  it 
is  difficult  to  say  how  speedily  we  might  see  the  entire  population 
raised  from  poverty,  gross  ignorance,  and  bondage,  to  a  state  of 
comparative  moral  and  civil  efficiency.  Such  was  the  unsettled  and 
impoverished  condition  of  the  Konkun  in  the  year  1502,  for  which 
the  Nizamshahee  and  Beejapoor  kings  proposed  a  remedy,  by  inviting 
back  or  encouraging  all  the  landholders  to  return  to  their  homes, 
and  re-occupy  on  the  simple  acknowledgment  of  a  light  rent,  part 
payable  in  money,  but  chiefly  in  kind,  at  the  commutation  rate  of 
the  bazars  of  the  season ;  for  which,  and  obedience  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  officers,  they  were  continued  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
fields  they  then  cultivated,  with  reservation  of  their  claims  to  their 
heirs  according  to  Mahomedan  or  Hindu  law.  By  the  former 
females  are  admitted  to  a  share,  by  the  latter  never.  There  was 
then  no  sayer,  but  the  duties  on  trade,  and  the  various  charges  of  the 
revenue  officers  for  the  house  expences  :  the  Revenue  was  collected 
by  the  Koolkurnee,  that  is,  accountants*,  and  brought  by  their  several 
subordinate  agents  to  the  government  treasury,  whence  it  was  re¬ 
issued  to  the  troops  and  servants  on  the  spot,  or  in  neighbouring 
districts,  and  so  was  almost  immediately  circulated  within  the  very 
range  of  its  collection.  In  the  sequel,  a  more  exact  account  was 
taken  of  the  lands  and  produce,  and  the  average  bazar  rates  by 
which  it  was  commuted. 

Joseph’s  levy  in  Egypt,  had  been  from  a  fourteen  years’  trial,  the 
criterion  of  the  extremes,  of  plenty  and  want.  Akbar’s  was  from  a 
trial  of  ten,  or  nineteen,  years.  Mulik  Umbur’s,  was  from  a  five, 
or  as  others  relate,  a  three  years’  trial :  this  was  called  Behera  ; 
the  same  was  observed  in  after  times  by  the  Peshwas,  though  it 
must  have  undergone  modifications  from  the  influx  of  American 

*  Derived  from  kool,  Arabic,  all;  and  kurn,  Arabic,  to  account, 
in  other  words  ^4.^.  jumeea,  to  add  one  to  another. 
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o-old  and  silver  into  the  markets  of  the  whole  world.  I  have  collected 
average  rates  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  produce  for  the  last  forty 
years  from  the  native  dealers’  chopras,  or  books,  and  the  market 
prices  of  the  metals  and  chief  necessaries  of  life,  see  Appendix, 
which  details  may  give  some  idea  of  the  value,  though  the  avarice 
of  this  class  would  naturally  induce  them  to  impose  as  much  as  they 
could  on  the  people,  having  as  little  regard  for  the  life  of  their 
fellow- creatures,  or  their  preservation  from  starvation,  as  for  a  brute’s. 

When  the  Portuguese  first  settled*  on  the  coast  about  Basseen 
and  Salsette  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1534*6  they  found  the  financial 
arrangements  of  the  Bahmunee  government  in  operation,  and  they 
continued  them  with  very  little  alteration.  So  that  in  their  terri¬ 
tories  we  may  learn  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  the  first 
system,  as  also  that  of  Mulik  Umbur’s  throughout  the  Kullian  and 
Chewul  prants,  had  not  the  Mahrattas  overrun  the  country  and 
imposed  other  grievous  additional  taxes.  These  particulars  are  to 
be  learnt  first  from  the  revenue  administration  of  the  island  of  Salsette 
and  the  coast  from  Basseen  to  Duraan,  which  were  never  at  any 
time  subject  to  the  financial  regulations  of  Mulik  Umbur.  The 
lands  were  then  leased  at  an  established  rent,  equal  to  one-third  the 
entire  produce.  To  the  European  Fazendars  they  were  assigned  at 
a  small  quit  rent,  and  the  assessment  which  was  supposed  equivalent 
to  the  third  or  the  fourth  of  the  gross  produce.  There  can  be  no 

*  It  is  very  generally  believed  that  the  Portuguese  obtained  all  their  posses¬ 
sions  from  Buhadoor  Shah  of  Goojrat  by  the  valour  of  their  first  settlers. 
Nothing  however  is  further  from  the  truth ;  for  I  have  found  by  searching  the 
Portuguese  state  records  that  they  were  ceded  at  the  instance  of  Akbar  and 
Shah  Jelian  on  the  representation  of  the  celebrated  beauty  in  the  imperial 
seraglio,  the  lady  Donna  Juliana  Diez,  who  was  captured  by  a  corsair  on  her 
voyage  to  Terceira,  and  came  by  purchase  into  the  possession  of  Sultan 
Selim,  the  Grand  Signor,  from  the  slave  market  of  Constantinople.  By  him  she 
was  sent  with  other  presents  under  a  trusty  convoy  to  Akbar,  the  youthful  mo¬ 
narch  of  Delhi.  Her  case  being  desperate  and  no  wTay  of  escape  practicable 
she  still  adverted  to  her  obligations  to  the  land  of  her  fathers — to  her  people  and 
to  her  religion.  Having  won  the  emperor’s  affection,  she  applied  herself  with  sin¬ 
gular  adroitness  and  success  to  promote  the  interests  of  her  country  and  religion 
in  India  :  what  success  she  had  in  the  latter,  may  be  learnt  on  referring  to 
the  very  curious  particulars  of  Akbar’s  secession  from  the  Mahomedan  faith, 
and  the  new  religion  he  proposed  to  set  up.  The  explanation  of  this  I  believe 
has  as  yet  remained  a  perfect  mystery.  This  lady’s  history  and  her  state  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  Court  of  Portugal  through  the  Jesuits  were  first  pointed 
out  to  me  by  Don  Manuel  de  Portugal,  then  viceroy  of  Goa.  I  have  since  ob¬ 
tained  a  manuscript  memoir  iu  Persian  from  the  late  Capt.  Macan’s  library. 
Her  fate  is  implicated  in  the  earliest  settlements  of  the  British  people  also. 
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question  that  the  state  of  the  country  improved  dailv,  and  would 
certainly  have  completely  recovered  its  former  degree  of  productive¬ 
ness,  when  the  whole  of  the  lands  were  of  the  exact  nature  of 
perfect  freehold,  subject  to  the  most  ancient  light  assessment  under 
its  native  Hindu  sovereigns,  of  one-tenth  the  gross  produce  :  but 
the  intolerant  spirit  and  determined  bigotry  of  the  Portuguese 
priesthood,  towards  their  native  subjects,  precluded  the  benefits 
which  would  have  attended  this  assignment  of  farms  under  the 
care  of  European  managers*.  There  was  at  this  time,  no  actual 
measurement  of  the  lands,  but  so  much  land  was  estimated  as  a 
khundee,  moorah,  par  ah,  and  so  forth.  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
various  tenures  which  are  now  found  throughout  India,  nor  of  the 
various  offices  of  Koolkurnee,  Patel,  Bulotedars,  Deslimookhs, 
Deshpandees,  and  so  forth :  the  managers  of  the  cultivation  under 
the  Portuguese  were  Mahtaras,  a  native  word  signifying  an  old 
man,  but  these  were  altogether  of  their  own  institution.  Whatever 
changes  they  introduced,  chiefly  affected  the  revenue  demands  of 
the  European  proprietors,  whose  rental  was  increased  differently 
in  different  places.  Mr.  Duncan  has  left  exact  details  of  the 
Portuguese  system  of  revenue  management  in  his  account  of  the 
Island  of  Salsette,  which  he  says  was  “  parcelled  out  on  its  first  con¬ 
quest  among  the  European  subjects  into  village  allotments  at  a 
small  foro  or  quit-rent :  those  Europeans  continuing  the  local  usage 
of  levying  under  the  denomination  of  tolcah,  or  dhemp  their  ascer¬ 
tained  and  permanent  rent  from  the  natives,  who  cultivated  their 
estates  which  were  rated  with  a  view  to  yield  to  the  landlord,  one 
half  the  crop.”  This  difference  of  rental  to  the  immediate  tenants 
of  the  Portuguese  government  and  the  Portuguese  landholder, 
constituted  the  European  Fazendars’  or  landholder’s  profits,  and  the 
same  is  still  the  practice  with  all  the  Hindu  farmers  on  a  large 
scale;  that  is,  to  receive  from  the  cultivator  at  secondhand,  or 
under-tenant,  a  rent  equal  to  the  difference  of  one-third  and  one- 
half  the  gross  produce,  or  one-sixth.  As  an  instance  of  which  all 

*  The  nature  of  these  assignments  does  not  appear  to  have  been  clearly  under¬ 
stood  hitherto.  The  term  Fazenda  means  revenue,  as  we  say  Junta  da  Fazenda, 
the  Revenue  Board.  The  Europeans  received  these  grants  of  land  on  condition  of 
colonizing  in  India,  and  enforcing  with  their  tenants  the  observance  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  or  if  Gentoos  (i.  e.  Gentes  or  Gentiles)  of  procuring  their 
conversion,  with  strict  limitation  of  succession  to  females  ;  and  this  practice  in 
process  of  time  had  the  desired  effect  of  attaching  the  proprietors  or  their  female 
descendants  to  the  soil,  where  they  now  vegetate,  a  miserable  mixed  race,  little 
acquainted  with  their  former  religion,  and  perfectly  ignorant  of  Christianity. 
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the  great  landed  proprietors,  Nana  Kholutkur,  the  greatest  of  these 
proprietors  in  the  Konkun,  also  Ramchundur  Purub  Gaonkur  of 
Mussooree,  Goolam  Hoossain  Patel  in  Tulloja,  Khan  Sahib  Bhensekur 
at  Nagotna,  Dahim  Khan  at  Mahar,  Baba  Burwa  at  Dhabol,  Nana 
Wahalkur  at  Sawurde,  Anjunvel  district,  Naro  Ramchundur  at 
Wurad,  all  receive  one-half  the  gross  produce,  they  themselves  being 
responsible  to  the  British  government  for  the  land  rental,  their 
tenants  for  such  other  extra  cesses,  as  have  been  imposed  beyond 
the  land  rental.  This,  or  the  highest  portion  of  the  produce,  was 
confined  however  to  those  lands  which  produced  either  chowka,  or 
Khara  bhat ;  that  is,  rice  cultivated  either  on  fresh  alluvial,  or  salt 
alluvial  lands  ;  from  Dongur,  or  hill  lands,  a  less  proportion  was 
exacted  by  the  European  Fazendars,  and  a  still  less  proportion  de¬ 
manded  by  the  Portuguese  government.  The  tenure  of  the  native 
peasantry  was  thus  reduced  in  their  territories  to  that  of  the  urdhel, 
or  doolandee,  who  might,  if  they  saw  fit,  throw  up  their  fields,  and 
take  service  with  another  farmer  ;  but  even  thus  situated,  the  cul¬ 
tivators  of  the  Portuguese  territories,  were  by  all  accounts  extremely 
happy,  and  easy  in  their  circumstances,  and  the  Fazendars  them¬ 
selves,  enriched  beyond  measure,  till  the  Portuguese  was  superseded 
by  the  Mahratta  government. 

The  European  farmers  supplied  their  under-tenants  with  seed  or 
rice  plants,  for  which  they  received  a  heavy  return,  for  interest  and 
principal,  besides  the  fixed  moiety,  and  thus  brought  them  occasion¬ 
ally  into  that  state  of  bondage,  which  is  the  greatest  reproach  of 
the  Hindu  landlord  ;  for  the  cultivators  could  not,  without 
incurring  debt,  pay  more  one  year  with  another,  than  one-half  the 
produce,  and  support  themselves  and  families  with  any  degree  of 
comfort,  they  were  either  absolutely  reduced  therefore  to  have 
recourse  to  downright  knavery,  or  to  submit  to  privations  and 
unwholesome  fare,  and  the  most  abject  dependence  on  their  masters. 
From  a  review  of  the  effects  of  recent  exaction  of  alike  kind  through¬ 
out  the  Konkun,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  wherever  such  practices 
prevailed,  the  like  consequences  always  ensued.  It  is  not  probable 
however  that  this  practice  was  at  all  general,  in  as  much  as  cultiva¬ 
tion  improved,  population  increased,  and  new  lands  were  cultivated 
or  recovered  from  the  sea  by  fine  embankments,  or  the  clearing  of 
the  forests  and  brushwood  under  their  enterprizing  European  occu¬ 
pants,  who  set  the  example  to  the  natives.  These  new  lands  were 
held  by  the  tenure  of  Shilotur,  paying  probably  according  to  some 
more  ancient  custom,  progressively  the  fourth,  third,  half,  two- 
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thirds,  and  the  fifth  year  the  full  rental  of  ( Khava  hhat )  salt  alluvial, 
or  (dongur),  hill  land  :  such  was  also  the  analogous  system  of  Todur 
Mul  in  Akbar’s  reign,  in  regard  to  Khirdsar,  Cheechur,  or  Bunjur 
lands  :  of  those  last  Abool  Fuzul  says  thus  :  “  When  land,  either 
from  excessive  rain  or  by  reason  of  inundation  has  suffered  so  much 
that  the  husbandman  finds  difficulty  in  cultivating  it,  he  is  allowed 
to  pay  the  revenue  in  the  following  proportions.  The  first  year  two 
fifths  of  the  rent  (produce)  ;  the  second  year  three-fifths  ;  the  third 
and  fourth  years,  four-fifths  each,  and  the  fifth  year,  as  poolej  ; 
that  is,  one-third  of  the  gross  produce:  and  according  to  circum¬ 
stances  the  revenue  is  received  either  in  money,  or  in  kind.  In  the 
third  year  the  charges  of  five  per  cent,  and  the  duty  of  one  dam  per 
beegali  was  collected.  Such  was  the  rule  with  Cheecher  land : 
in  regard  to  Bunjur  land,  Akbar  ordered  that  there  should  be  taken 
from  each  beegah,  the  first  year  only  one  or  two  seers,  the  second 
year,  five  seers,  the  third  year  the  sixth  of  the  produce,  together 
with  one  dam,  the  fourth  year  a  fourth  of  the  produce,  and  after 
that,  as  poolej.  But  this  indulgence  differs  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.”  This  progressively  increasing  rent  is  what  is  now  called 
Islawa  introduced  by  the  Nizamshahee  government,  and  practised 
by  the  Mahrattas ;  whether  it  regarded  new  lands  (now  Khird) 
brought  into  cultivation,  or  (Khirdsar J,  lands  that  had  been  culti¬ 
vated,  but  are  now  waste  :  the  only  difference  consisted  in  the 
proportion  of  the  full  rent  *;  (not produce,  as  Gladwin  has  erroneously 
translated  it  in  the  first  passage  regarding  the  recovery  of  Cheechur 
land,  to  be  paid  for  the  period  of  five  years,  when  it  was  supposed 
equal  to  bear  the  full  rental.  Such  might  be  the  general  rule  in  regard 
to  kowls,  but  certainly  with  a  much  longer  term  of  years,  15,  or  10 
at  least ;  the  tenant  subjected  all  the  while  to  pay  some  rent,  how¬ 
ever  small,  gradually  progressing  the  first  five,  however  much 
the  remainder,  till  it  arrived  at  the  maximum,  or  one-third  the 
gross  produce. 


*  The  fact  is,  Gladwin  did  not  understand  clearly  what  was  the  meaning  of 
rent  and  produce,  for  he  has  used  them  to  signify  at  one  time  the  government 
share,  at  another  the  whole  rent  or  produce  ;  now  the  matter  stands  thus,  that 
the  entire  produce  is  the  entire  rental,  of  which  produce  he  considers  the  govern¬ 
ment  share  only  to  be  the  rent,  that  is,  he  puts  a  part  for  the  whole,  and  had  he 
done  so  all  along,  his  own  meaning  would  have  been  perfectly  intelligible  though 
not  accordant  with  the  language  of  political  economy,  or  so  accurately  express¬ 
ed.  It  is  of  course  to  be  understood  of  such  produce  that  it  is  exclusive  of  at¬ 
tendant  expenses  of  cultivation,  and  interest  of  capital. 
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The  lands  they  recovered  or  brought  anew  into  a  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  were  then,  and  even  now,  are  still  termed  shilotur :  they 
were  chiefly  within  the  assigned  limits  of  the  European  Fazendars* 
estates,  by  whom  they  were  most  frequently  disposed  of  to  the 
natives,  who  paid  a  fixed  quit-rent  to  the  Fazendars,  and  in  the 
case  of  government  grants,  directly  to  the  government,  without 
any  reference  to  the  produce  or  nature  of  the  soil.  This  shilotur 
property  is  met  with  all  along  the  coast  formerly  subject  to  the 
Portuguese,  as  well  as  the  Kallian,  and  Chewul  prants,  exhibiting 
proof  how  much  could  be  done  by  embanking  and  draining  lands*. 

The  Portuguese  introduced  or  reinstated  many  other  small  taxes 
which  had  been  disallowed  by  the  Mahomedan  government  of 
Deoghur  or  Dowlutabad,  which  they  commuted  for  a  small  money 
payment,  that  made  the  whole  assessment  amount  to  about  one-half 
the  value  of  the  gross  produce  ;  whether  of  fruits,  roots,  corn  or 
pulses  :  on  the  whole,  however,  the  enterprize  and  intelligence 
of  the  Europeans,  and  the  capital  bestowed  in  the  improvement  of 
old,  or  the  cultivation  of  new  lands,  compensated  in  a  great  measure 
for  their  misconduct  in  other  respects  :  their  finances  were  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition,  and  the  country  thriving,  but  their 
intemperate  zeal  and  forcible  attempts  to  convert  the  Plindus  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  with  their  threats  to  subject  them  to 
the  terrors  of  the  inquisition,  brought  upon  them  the  whole  powers 
of  the  Mahratta  empire,  who  after  a  contest  of  three  years  finally 
expelled  them  in  1739  and  detained  their  best  troops  as  prisoners 
of  war  for  nine  years,  when  they  were  released  by  treaty j-. 

At  this  period  the  Beegaonee  assessment  was  first  extended  by  the 
Mahratta  to  the  Wussaee  prant,  district  of  Basseen,  so  far  as  respect¬ 
ed  arable  land.  In  the  northern  districts  of  Sunjan,  and  Tarapoor, 

*  All  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  India  were  arranged  by  Don  Joab,  the  IVth 
A.  D.  1526  under  the  head  of  Novas  conquistas,  and  Provincias  del  Norte.  I 
have  obtained  a  complete  copy  of  the  curious  Revenue  report  drawn  up  by  the 
Junta  da  Fazenda  of  1526  and  His  Majesty’s  Royal  mandate,  which  exhibits  a 
picture  of  Indian  finance,  before  the  Mahrattas  existed  as  a  nation,  and  before 
the  Brahmins  had  arrived  at  any  great  power,  and  almost  immediately  after  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Bahmunee  sovereignty  of  the  Deccan  and  the  formation  of 
the  Nizamshahee  and  Beejapoor  kingdoms. 

t  I  obtained  a  copy  of  this  most  inglorious  and  dishonorable  treaty,  by  which 
it  appears  they  were  compelled  to  pay  down  seven  lacs  of  rupees,  other  two 
lacs  within  six  months,  aud  two  more  in  a  further  period  of  six  months.  This 
was  the  foundation  of  the  present  debt  of  the  Portuguese  state,  amounting  this 
year  to  22  lacs  of  Rupees,  of  which  a  particular  account  and  the  treaty  above 
alluded  to  will  be  found  in  the  Historical  review  of  the  province.  See  Appendix. 
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the  old  system  of  estimation  by  the  quantity  of  seed,  the  khundee , 
moorah,  &c.  necessary  to  sow  the  field,  continued  in  force  with  respect 
to  rice  land  :  the  hul ,  or  nangar,  i.  e.  the  plough,  to  hill  land,  only  that 
the  lands  were  classified  and  assessed  at  different  rates,  some  more, 
others  less,  than  they  had  been  before. 

Captain  Grant  Duff  observes  in  his  Mahratta  History,  that  Mulik 
ool  Tijar  was  accompanied  in  his  expedition  against  the  poligars 
and  their  adherents  A.  D.  14*29,  by  the  hereditary  Deshmookhs 
wherever  they  remained,  and  an  experienced  Brahmin,  named  Dadoo 
Nursoo  Kallay  :  on  his  return  to  Beedur,  Dadoo  Nursay  and  a  Turkish 
eunuch  of  the  Court  were  left  to  arrange  the  country,  and  recal  the 
inhabitants.  As  the  former  boundaries  of  villages  were  forgotten, 
Dadoo  Nursay,  in  fixing  new  limits,  extended  them  very  much,  and 
threw  two  or  three  villages  into  one  ;  lands  were  given  to  all  who 
would  cultivate  them  :  but  for  the  first  year,  no  rent  was  required  ; 
and  for  the  second,  a  tobra,  or  basket  full,  for  each  beegah,  was  all  that 
was  demanded.  Without  any  desire  of  criticising,  for  mere  pastime’s 
sake,  this  excellent  and  useful  history,  I  would  venture  to  affirm 
that  at  this  time  the  idea  of  an  exact  land  survey  had  not  entered 
into  the  natives’  minds  ;  there  might  have  been  the  aslah,  tenab,  or 
dooree  survey,  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  above  three  words  being 
the  same,  a  rope  ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  reduced  condition 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Konkun,  and  the  irruption  of  a  large  body 
of  Mahomedans,  would  conduce  much  to  the  furtherance  of  such  a 
settlement,  and  exact  measurement  of  the  lands. 

A  very  respectable  public  servant,  Mahommed  Ibrahim  Purkar, 
furnished  me  with  an  account  of  the  Rygurh  Talooka,  which  might 
be  held  up  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  indifference  of  the  most 
intelligent  natives  to  dates  :  this  Talooka,  in  which  stands  the  cele¬ 
brated  mountain  fort,  the  great  stronghold  of  the  founder  of  the 
Mahratta  empire,  Seevajee,  lay  altogether  north  of  the  Savitree 
river.  He  describes  it,  as  subject  to  the  Ray,  or  Ram  Raja,  of  Ana- 
goondee,  then  king  of  Kurnata  ;  the  truth  is,  that  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah 
stipulated  with  the  Moghul  emperor  Shah  Jehan,  that  he  should 
receive  the  Nizamshahee  Konkun  north  of  the  Savitree  river,  and 
the  fort  of  Sholapoor,  in  return  for  assistance  in  reducing  Mortiza 
Nizam  Shah’s  territories  to  the  Moghul  sway  :  his  successor, 
Moohummud  Adil  Shah,  contrived  to  evade  his  engagements  with  the 
Mogul  emperor  but  took  possession  of  the  Nizamshahee  Konkun 
in  1632  ;  Kullian  being  formally  given  up  to  him  in  1636.  The 
imbecility  of  Mortiza  Nizam  Shah  and  his  faithless  minister  Futih 
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Khan,  brought  about  an  alliance,  in  which  Moohumraud  Adil  Shah 
got  possession  likewise  of  Sholapoor.  The  issue  of  Futih  Khan’s 
usurpations  and  injustice  towards  Shahjee  Bhonsla,  the  father  of 
Sevajee,  produced  a  rupture  which  drove  the  latter  into  the  service 
of  the  Beejapoor  state.  In  this  service  he  was  deputed  to  obtain 
possession  of  Dowlutabad,  in  which  he  failed,  though  he  resorted 
to  every  cunning  expedient  that  a  Mahratta  could  have  devised.  At 
the  termination  of  this  expedition  however,  Shahjee,  aspiring  covertly 
to  the  Nizamshahee  government,  got  possession  of  all  the  Konkun 
formerly  dependent  on  that  state.  He  did  not  pretend  at  first  to 
occupy  for  himself,  but  some  supposed  infant  member  of  the  old 
Nizamshahee  family :  his  dependents,  chiefly  Mahrattas,  were 
invested  with  powers  to  settle  the  provinces  in  his  master’s  name. 
In  the  mean  time,  Shah  Jehan,  incensed  at  the  seizure  of  this 
territory  which  had  so  long  constituted  part  of  Dowlutabad  and 
fallen  with  it  to  the  possessors  of  that  fortress,  insisted  on  Moohum- 
mud  Adil  Shah  denouncing  Shahjee  Bhonsla.  The  emperor’s  troops 
having  frequently  defeated  those  of  the  Beejapoor  state  :  Moohum- 
mud  Adil  Shah  was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  and  it  was  finally 
agreed  by  treaty,  (A.  D.  1636),  that  the  Nizamshahee  Konkun 
should  be  made  over  to  the  Beejapoor  state,  with  other  dependent 
territories  in  theDukhun;  subject  to  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Moghul 
emperor,  of  25  lacs  of  rupees.  Shahjee  Bhonsla  was  suffered  to 
resume  his  station  as  a  stipendiary  of  the  Beejapoor  state. 

The  country  thus  ceded  to  Beejapoor  brought  the  whole  of  the 
Konkun  completely  under  that  government,  from  the  Veeturunee 
river  to  the  Phonda  Punch  Muhal,  with  the  exception  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  conquests  at  Goa,  Chewul  or  Rewudunda,  Sashtee,  and  from 
Basseen  to  Duman,  a  slip  of  the  coast  varying  from  10  to  20 
miles  in  breadth.  In  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  Moha- 
medans,  the  proper  name  of  each  province  was  restricted  to  that 
portion  under  their  authority.  The  Konkun  in  this  instance  was 
divided  into  four  Soobhadarees,  or  districts  ;  the  first  extending 
from  the  Veeturunee  river  to  the  Nagotna  river,  was  under  the 
Soobhadar  of  Kullian,  the  second  under  the  Hubshee  of  Junjeera, 
in  farm,  with  reservation  of  his  own  immediate  Jagheer,  the  half 
of  Rajpooree  Talooka ;  this  extended  to  the  Savitree  river  ;  the 
third  was  the  Soobhadaree  of  Dhabol,  extending  to  the  Dewgurh 
or  Gurnyee  river  ;  the  fourth  was  confided  to  the  Waree  Sawunts, 
the  Desaees,  or  poligars  who  had  obtained  possession  during  the 
distractions  and  weakness  of  the  Anagoondee,  or  Kurnata  princes. 
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Shahjee,  when  he  found  all  his  schemes  defeated,  retired  for 
a  while  to  his  jagheer  at  Poona,  which  was  confirmed  to  him  anew 
by  Moohummud  Adil  Shah,  but  was  soon  dragged  from  his  retire¬ 
ment  to  command  an  expedition  against  the  rebellious  chiefs  of 
Kurnata.  Seevajee,  his  eldest  son,  a  boy  of  10  years  of  age,  was  left 
under  the  care  of  Dadajee  Kondeo,  a  Brahmin  formerly  in  the  service 
of  Mortiza  Nizam  Shah,  who  had  attached  himself  with  many 
others  of  like  persuasion  and  fortune,  to  Shahjee  Bhonsla.  In  reward 
for  the  services  of  Shahjee,  Moohummud  Adil  Shah  annexed  the 
Mawuls  in  the  vicinity  of  Poona  to  his  original  jagheer,  and  in 
them,  as  well  as  in  the  Poona  jagheer,  Dadajee  Kondeo  introduced 
the  revenue  system  of  Mulik  Umbur,  wherever  it  had  been  left 
unfinished  by  that  prince.  Born  and  nurtured  in  the  most  turbulent 
period  of  the  Indian  history,  Seevajee  soon  contracted  an  uncon¬ 
querable  aversion  for  the  Mahomedans,  who  had  in  an  especial 
manner  injured  his  own  family :  while  a  youth,  he  listened  with 
avidity  to  every  tale  which  would  either  kindle  or  encourage  his 
ambitious  designs  for  their  expulsion  ;  and  the  return  of  those  golden 
days,  when  the  Hindu  might  dream  on  undisturbed,  in  the  apathetic 
listlessness  of  his  peculiar  life  and  worship,  when  the  records  of  his 
subjection  to  a  foreign  yoke  should  be  blotted  out  for  ever,  were  to 
him  the  first  and  greatest  motives  to  that  systematic  course  of 
treachery  and  deceit,  to  that  strange  method  of  revenge,  which 
emboldens  the  robber  to  adventure.  Seevajee  having  possessed 
himself,  either  by  stratagem,  or  by  intrigue  with  the  Killadar,  of 
the  fort  of  Torna,  commenced  his  career  of  disloyalty,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  his  father  and  the  repeated  admonitions  of  his  faithful 
instructor  Dadajee  Kondeo,  and  by  a  series  of  silent  and  imperceptible, 
but  rapid  strides,  arrived  at  complete  possession  of  the  districts 
between  Chakun  and  the  Neera  river  :  shortly  after,  he  seized  upon 
all  the  bill  forts  in  the  Mawuls  and  the  fortress  of  Islamffurh  or 
Rairee,  Tulla,  Gosala,  and  other  mountain  fastnesses  in  the  Konkun. 
One  of  his  emissaries,  Abajee  Kondeo,  availing  himself  of  the  total 
supineness  and  imaginary  security  of  Moolana  Ahmed,  the  Beeja- 
poor  officer  in  charge  of  Kullian,  came  on  him  by  surprise  and  made 
him  a  prisoner,  his  troops  in  the  meanwhile,  bringing  all  the 
dependant  districts  and  forts  under  subjection  to  Seevajee.  Shortly 
after  this,  he  surprised  and  put  to  death  Chunder  Row  Moria*, 
another  officer  of  Moohummud  Adil  Shah  of  Beejapoor,  and  took 

*  A  brave  and  celebrated  poligar  chief  reduced  by  the  Beejapoor  troops,  before 
adverted  to  in  the  notes, 
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tlie  hill  forts  on  the  range  of  ghats,  as  far  south  as  Wassoota.  He 
then  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Aurungzeeb,  the  Moghul’s 
viceroy  in  the  Diikhun,  and  representing  how  greatly  Moohummud 
Adil  Shah  had  mismanaged  the  government,  of  the  Konkun,  procured 
Aurungzeeb’s  concurrence  to  his  taking  it  under  his  own  superinten¬ 
dance  for  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan.  Without  waiting  for  Aurung¬ 
zeeb’s  answer  he  dispatched  Shamraj  Punt  to  attack  and  expel  the 
Hubshee  from  Junjeera  ;  but  whether  from  mismanagement  on  the 
part  of  Shamraj  Punt,  or  the  superior  numbers,  strength,  and  skill  of 
the  Hubshee,  the  troops  of  Seevajee  were  completely  defeated. 

The  Desaees  or  Poligar  chiefs,  Sawunts  of  Warree,  perceiving  the 
success  of  Seevajee’s  rebellion,  proposed  to  come  over  to  his  party, 
with  a  proviso  of  holding  their  territory  of  Koodal  prant  in  equal  shares 
for  him  as  their  superior,  and  for  themselves,  instead  of  continuing 
as  the  allies,  or  servants  of  the  Beejapoor  government  ;  the  treaty 
however  was  not  fulfilled  till  Seevajee  was  established  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  prince.  In  1659,  Anajee  Dhuttoo,  one  of  Seevajee’s  de¬ 
pendents,  was  sent  against  Roostum  Zuman,  whose  Jagheer  or  com¬ 
mand,  comprehended  Miruj  and  Ivolhapoor  above  the  Ghauts,  and 
below  the  ghats  the  whole  Konkun,  south  of  Dhabol  to  Rajamun- 
droog,  or  Karwar,  with  the  exception  of  that  only,  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  management  of  the  Warree  Sawunts.  Roostum  Zuman  was 
worsted  by  Anajee  Dhuttoo,  but  the  Warree  Sawunts  adhered  to 
their  allegiance  to  the  Beejapoor  government,  and  for  some  time 
kept  him  in  check.  In  this  struggle  Bajee  Rao  Phasulkur,  the  Mah- 
ratta  leader,  and  Kye  Sawunt  of  Warree,  were  slain.  In  1661, 
Seevajee  extended  his  conquests  to  the  whole  of  the  Dhabol  Soobha, 
but  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attack  of  the  Hubshee’s  Island  forts  of 
Junjeera.  In  the  following  year  he  compelled  the  Sawunts  of 
Warree  to  submit,  and  built  Reree,  and  Sindhoodroog  forts,  which 
he  garrisoned  with  his  own  troops.  His  last  act  was  to  repair  all 
those  forts  on  the  coast  which  had  been  built  by  the  Beejapoor  and 
Nizamshahee  governments:  Veejydroog,  Rutnagiri,  Jygurh,  Un- 
junvel,  Soowurndroog  and  Koolaba. 

Thus  Seevajee  became  possessed  of  the  w’hole  Konkun,  which  on 
his  visit  to  Aurungzeeb,  at  Delhi  he  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Ana¬ 
jee  Dhuttoo,  Moro  Trimmul  Pingle,  and  Abajee  Sondeo  :  the  for¬ 
mer  had  the  Dhabol  Soobha ;  the  Peshvva,  Moro  Pingle,  the  Raj- 
pooree  and  Raigurh  districts,  with  the  neighbouring  Mawuls  ;  Abajee 
Sondeo,  Kullian.  On  his  return  he  renewed  his  attempts  to  dispos¬ 
sess  the  Hubshee  and  Portuguese,  that  he  might  get  complete  pos- 
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session  of  the  whole  of  that  province  which  belonged  to  the  ancient 
kings  of  Deogurh  and  Dowlutabad  :  but  his  efforts  were  altogether 
unsuccessful.  In  1668,  1669,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  set¬ 
tlement  and  revenues  of  his  newly  acquired  territories,  and  appointed 
Anajee  Dhuttoo  to  make  an  exact  survey  of  the  lands,  in  some 
degree  corresponding  to  that  made  by  Dadajee  Kondeo  in  the 
Poona  jaglieer,  on  the  principle  of  Mulik  Umbur’s  assessment 
and  surveys.  In  this  respect,  however,  they  essentially  differed, 
that  whereas  the  former  allotted  one-third  to  government,  and 
two-thirds  to  the  ryot ;  this,  by  Anajee  Dhuttoo,  exacted  two- 
fifths  for  the  government,  and  left  three-fifths  only  to  the  ryot : 
all  other  cesses  however  were  at  first  interdicted,  and  the  Patels, 
Khots,  Koolkurnees,  Deshmookhs,  and  Deshpandees  prohibited 
from  interfering  with  the  government  officers  beyond  the  duties  and 
offices  strictly  enjoined  in  their  original  sumiuds,  grants,  and  howls 
charters.  Still  in  the  midst  of  all  this  confusion,  warfare,  and  general 
disloyalty,  the  state  of  the  revenue  and  population  is  said  to  have 
prospered  :  if  this  had  really  been  the  case,  it  can  be  accounted 
for  in  no  other  possible  way,  but  that  the  people  were  only  subject 
to  the  land  tax,  from  which  Seevajee  discharged  all  the  expenses 
and  grants  to  religious  and  charitable  objects,  whether  Maho- 
medan  or  Hindu.  In  the  subsequent  appointment  of  his  eight 
prudhans,  or  great  ministers  of  state,  the  same  Anajee  Dhuttoo 
was  first  nominated  to  the  office  of  Sooniees,  or  general  record- 
keeper,  superintendent  of  the  department  of  correspondence,  exami¬ 
ner  of  all  letters  :  all  deeds  and  grants  were  first  copied  by  him, 
and  the  attestation  of  his  examination,  and  their  having-  been 
transcribed,  was  necessary  to  their  validity.  This  Brahmin  was 
probably  selected  to  fill  this  office,  from  his  conversance  with  the 
usages  of  the  country,  being  also  hereditary  Desh  Koolkurnee  of 
Sungutneshwur,  or  general  accountant  of  revenue  of  the  Prubha- 
wuiee  Mooamila,  government,  where  all  the  business  of  the  Dhabol 
Soobha  was  for  a  long  time  carried  on. 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  Seevajee’s  conquests  of  the  Konkun,  and 
of  its  principal  political  and  geographical  divisions,  brings  us  to  the 
period  where  the  Mahratta  revenue  system  was  first  projected  by 
Seevajee  and  confided  to  Anajee  Dhuttoo  :  we  shall  now  examine 
more  carefully  the  financial  measures  which  were  prosecuted  towards 
the  close  of  Seevajee’s  life,  and  during  the  short  reign  of  his  son  and 
successor  Sumbhajee,  all  in  fact  that  remains  worthy  to  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  in  any  degree  systematic.  Hitherto,  the  land  had  been  assessed 
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at  one-third  its  gross  produce.  Seevajee  at  first  adhered  rigidly  to 
Anajee  Dhuttoo’s  interpretation  and  construction  of  the  rules  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Hindu  shasturs :  but  he  subsequently  raised  his 
assessment  on  the  best  kind  of  land  about  seven  per  cent.  :  in  the 
first  instance,  he  levied  only  33  per  cent,  of  the  gross  produce,  as 
had  been  the  practice  under  the  Beejapoor*  and  Nizamshahee 
government ;  he  now  levied  40  per  cent,  on  the  best,  on  the  average 
one-third,  as  before.  It  is  commonly  believed  indeed,  that  he  measured 
and  classified  all  the  lands,  and  then  ascertained  the  amount  of  their 
produce  from  one  or  two  villages  in  each  Muhal  of  the  Ouchitgurh, 
Rajpooree,  Rygurh,  Soowurndroog,  CJnjunvel,  Rutnagiri  and 
Veejydroogf  districts,  for  three  successive  years,  from  which  data  he 
established  the  rates,  half  in  kind,  half  at  a  fixed  commutation  rate 
differing  in  each  Talooka,  to  be  paid  by  the  beegah  of  each  sort  of 
land.  The  classification  of  the  rice  lands,  mule ,  or  dhemp,  under 
twelve  heads  ;  the  four  first  still  retaining  their  former  well  known 
distinctions.  Uwul,  1st  and  best  sort;  Doom,  or  Dooyoom,  second 
sort ;  Seem,  3rd  sort ;  Charoom  or  Charseem,  4th  sort.  The  first  was 
assessed  at  12^  muns  ;  the  second  at  10,  the  third  at  8,  the  fourth  at 
64  muns.  These  four  descriptions  of  land  paid  a  rent  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  about  two-fifths  of  the  gross  produce.  We  may  judge  therefore 
what  was  the  productiveness  of  an  English  acre,  in  English  measures. 
The  heegah  as  we  have  before  shown,  was  4014  square  j^ards  ;  the 
phera,  or  mum,  constructed  either  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Hindu 
books,  or  the  Persian,  Moghul,  or  lastly  the  Arabian,  and  Egyptian 
measures  of  the  urdub,  introduced  by  the  Abyssinians,  and  Toorks, 
was  the  half  of  the  cubic  cubit  =  3735  cubic  inches  :  the  pylee 
was  the  sixteenth  part  of  the  mun,  exactly  equivalent  to  the  English 
wine  gallon.  The  true  content  of  the  Winchester  bushel  is  2134 
cubic  inches  ;  the  corn  gallon  also  deduced  from  the  primitive 
standard  =  266-8  cubic  inches  ;  all  these  particulars  will  be  found 
most  correctly  and  fully  authenticated  in  my  Essay  on  the  primitive 

*  Under  the  Beejapoor  government  the  two-fold  measure  of  rental  is  very 
exactly  defined  in  all  the  ancient  sunnuds  and  /cowls,  i.  e.  grants  and  charters  :  the 
king’s  share  is  therein  called  Rajbhag,  or  one-sixth,  Prvjabhag  the  ryot  or  cultiva¬ 
tor’s  share,  five-sixths  of  the  gross  produce,  from  which  one-sixth  was  assigned  to 
Khyrat,  Peer  Durgah,  or  the  general  objects  of  charity  and  religion. 

t  The  zumeendars  gave  me  a  very  exact  account  of  these  surveys  which  were 
communicated  to  Mr.  Dunlop,  but  he  has  made  very  little  use  of  the  information 
but  of  that  of  Unjunvel,  although  in  many  respects  the  classification  of  lands  is 
materially  different. 
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standard  of  weights  and  measures.  I  need  not  therefore  enlarge 
further  in  this  place  on  that  curious  subject. 

The  first  or  uwul  land  paid  a  revenue  of  46,687  cubic  inches, 


Doom , .  37,350  which  being  increased  in  the  ratio  of 

Seem ,  .  29,880  five  to  two  or  100  to  40,  as  it  was 

Charseem, .  23,344  levied  in  the  proportion  of  two-fifths 


of  the  gross  produce,  we  have  the  total  for  one  beegah. 

Produce  of  customary  beegah  of  4614  square  yards,  each  beegah 
being  reckoned  |§  of  actual  measurement. 


Uwul  116718  cu¬ 
bic  inches,  .... 
Doom  93375  do.,. . 
Seem  74700  do.,.  . 
Charseem  58359 
do., . 
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The  remaining  eight  descriptions  of  land  went  by  the  following 
names,  discriminating  their  respective  qualities,  and  were  assessed  at 
the  annexed  rates.  1st,  Raupal,  on  which  small  stunted  brushwood 
grows  ;  2nd,  ICharwut,  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  or 
rivers,  sometimes  called  salt  bhatty  lands  ;  3rd,  Bawul,  rocky  soil ; 
4th,  Khuree,  stony  soil ;  5th,  Kureyat  or  Toorwut,  lands  cultivated 
with  pulse,  hemp,  &c.  ;  13  Manut,  lands  with  the  roots  of  large  trees 
still  uncleared,  as  near  Indapoor  and  Goregaon. 


Bush,  gallon. 
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Subsequently  the  wretched  cultivators  have  planted  small  spots  on 
the  most  rocky  eminences,  wherever  a  little  water  lodged,  and  the 
least  portion  of  soil  favored  the  growth  of  rice  ;  this  is  frequent 
about  Unjunvel  and  Rutnagiri  Talookas,  and  have  been  classed 
under  two  heads,  both  called  sirwut,  the  former  assessed  at  3f 
maunds,  the  latter  the  half  of  that ;  the  produce  of  the  first  kind, 
would  be  about  16  bushels  per  beegah,  or  17^  per  acre,  the  inferior 
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sort  8  bushels  per  beegali,  or  8f  bushels  per  acre  ;  scarcely  repay¬ 
ing  the  trouble  of  its  planting,  watching  and  reaping. 

The  assessment  of  hill  cultivation,  called  wurkus,  or  dongur  was 
levied  by  the  hul,  nangur,  or  plough,  according  to  the  rotation  of  the 
crops,  large  allowances  being  made  for  rocky  and  unproductive 
spots.  This  alternation  is  usually  made  in  the  following  order,  Nach- 
nee,  Wurree,  Hureek,  and  Til :  the  ground  then  requires  some  time 
to  recover,  from  three  to  seven  years.  These  are  called  by  the 
natives,  dry  grains,  in  contradistinction  to  the  rice  cultivation,  called 
wet  crops,  not  being  in  any  case  dependent  on  artificial  irrigation, 
or  other  means  than  the  periodical  rains  afford.  In  some  few  places, 
even  wurkus  was  measured;  and  three,  five,  six,  or  seven  beegahs, 
counted  as  one,  according  to  the  years  required  for  one  rotation  of 
crops.  Maclinee  wTas  assessed  at  3-|  maunds  per  nangur ,  occasion¬ 
ally  though  rarely  by  the  beegali,  as  now  stated  ;  inferior  soil  at  three 
maunds.  Wurree,  also  was  assessed  at  three  maunds,  and  2|- 
maunds  ;  Hureek,  from  its  more  abundant  productiveness,  at  three 
maunds,  and  every  other  kind  of  inferior  produce  at  1^  maunds. 

All  produce  raised  in  the  second  or  third  crops  paid,  with  reference 
to  the  land,  and  to  the  deteriorating  qualities  of  the  plant,  that  on 
uwul,  or  first  class  lands,  very  heavily.  Turmeric,  or  Huldee,  five 
maunds  per  beegah,  each  beegali,  being  actual  measurement. 
Hemp,  or  Tag,  five  maunds,  each  beegah  being  reckoned  I  actual 
measurement.  Sugar-cane  cultivation  assessed  from  6j  mun  to 
3^  of  raw  sugar  per  beegah  ;  the  ground  after  this  requiring  a  full 
year  to  recover.  These  articles  were  received  by  weight.  The  seer, 
as  I  have  shown  in  my  account  of  the  primitive  standard  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  have  likewise  ascertained  by  numerous  experi¬ 
ments,  was  of  28  tolas,  equal  to  5250  grains  troy;  that  is,  twelve 
avoirdupoise  ounces  :  the  mun  weight  of  40  seers  or  4800  ounces  ; 
that  is,  exactly  30  avoirdupoise  pounds.  The  produce  of  the  beegah 
and  English  statute  acre  of  each,  is  as  follows,  being  reckoned  at 
I  of  the  government  share. 


Turmeric,  . .  375  lbs. 
Hemp,  ....  375  lbs. 

Raw  Sugar,  .  468f  to 
234§. 


I*  5352  square  yards,  or  340  lbs.  per 
1  |  English  statute  acre. 

A  5018  ditto  or  360  lbs.  per  ditto. 

•|  B  §>  4014  ditto  or  452  lbs.  to  226  lbs. 

^  cy  OJ  .  . 

^  per  ditto. 


The  above  was  the  revenue  system  and  assessment  carried  into 
effect  by  Annajee  Dhuttoo  towards  the  close  of  Seevajee’s  life  ;  as 
it  included  none  of  those  extra  cesses  and  exactions  with  which  the 
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revenue  accounts  are  now  overloaded,  it  appears  to  have  been  rather 
a  modification  of  Mulik  Umbur’s  plan,  than  an  increased  tax ;  for 
the  produce  of  the  best  kinds  of  land,  which  bear  a  very  small  pro¬ 
portion  to  that  of  middling  or  inferior  quality,  is  much  under-esti¬ 
mated,  and  the  average  produce  about  40,  or  4*2  mun  :  whence 
it  would  appear  that  he  in  reality  levied  something  more  than  the 
two-sixths  or  one-third,  but  less  than  two-fifths.  The  produce  of 
the  first  and  best  sort  of  rice  land  called  uwul,  has  reached  ill 
good  years  to  75  mun  ;  in  the  general  run  to  about  55  mun  :  the 
produce  of  the  second,  to  52  mun,  and  in  ordinary  seasons  to  40 
or  45  ;  the  third  sort  seem  to  37  in  the  best,  or  in  ordinary  seasons 
to  26  or  28  ;  the  produce  of  the  fourth  to  20,  or  22  in  the  best,  or 
in  ordinary  seasons  to  15  or  16  mun.  Baool  may  be  computed, 
one  year  with  another,  from  30  to  36  ;  Kliarwut  from  25  to  30  mun  ; 
Manut  from  16  to  22  ;  Sirwut  from  6  to  1  2.  The  produce  of  wurkus 
or  hill  land  varies  with  the  grain,  with  the  soil,  and  with  the  seasons  ; 
of  all  these  small  grains,  Nachnee,  Naglee,  or  Ragee,  yields  the 
most  astonishingly  productive  returns,  having  occasionally  amount¬ 
ed  to  400,  or  even  to  600-fold*.  Hureek  or  Kodroo,  according 
to  the  exact  measure  of  a  beegali ;  produces  from  5  to  20  mun. 
Wurree  from  2  to  12  mun.  Hureek  from  two  to  ten  mun.  Til 
from  one  to  four  mun.  Ooreed  from  one  to  five  mun.  Kooleet  or 
Kooltliee  produces  from  %  to  three  mun.  The  ordinary  return  of  the 
small  corn,  in  a  very  moderate  season  of  rain,  is  about  four  hundred 
fold.  It  constitutes  the  chief  support  of  the  poorer  classes,  and 
is  their  last  stand  by  against  starvation,  and  seasons  of  extreme 
distress,  or  when  the  rains  have  fallen  partially  and  irregularly  ;  for 
the  autumnal  dews  suffice,  after  a  certain  period,  to  mature  the 

seed  of  the  hill  grains,  which  yet  are  quite  insufficient  to  bring  the 
rice  crops  to  maturity.  In  the  southern  districts,  that  is,  from  Mal- 

*  The  usual  produce  of  the  wurkus  grains  averages  from  50  to  100-fold.  Dr. 
Roxburgh  in  his  botanical  account  of  Eleusine  stricta  (Cynosurus  indicus,  Linn. 
Eleusine  indica,  Lamarck  :  Poa  digitata,  R.  13r.  )  has  the  following  apposite 
observation.  “  About  twenty  years  ago  there  came  up  accidentally  amongst 
some  rubbish  in  my  garden  at  Samulcottah  two  tufts  of  this  plant,  each  upon 
examination  I  found  to  be  the  produce  of  one  seed,  each  had  25  culms  and  each 
of  these  culms  had,  on  an  average,  two  lateral  branches,  making  in  all  75  culms 
and  branches  ;  each  produced  upon  an  average  6  spikes,  (for  they  had  from  4  to  8, 
in  all  450  spikes,  each  of  these  had  at  a  medium  60  spikelets,  and  each  spikelet 
ripened  on  an  average  3  or  4  seeds,  total  produce  (81,000)  eighty-one  thousand. 
I  was  myself  particularly  attentive  in  countiug  the  above  produce  because  it  was 
so  astonishingly  great."  At  this  distance  of  time  I  was  disposed  to  disbelieve 
my  own  notes  till  I  accidentally  met  with  this  corroborative  testimony.  This  is 
the  Nachnee  or  Naglee  of  the  wurkus,  or  hill  lands. 
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wun  south,  there  is  but  little  of  this  cultivation  compared  with  bhat, 
or  rice  cultivation.  It  is  abundant  over  the  whole  of  the  Veejydroog, 
Rutnagiri,  Unjunvel,  Soovurndroog,  and  Rajpooree  Talookas,  where 
the  laterite  appears  approaching  the  surface  and  the  general  face 
of  the  country  is  mountainous,  rocky,  and  poor  ;  north  of  this  limit 
the  hilly  tracts  are  rich,  but  so  over-run  with  jungle,  forests, 
close  brushwood,  bamboos,  and  the  Schcenanthus,  or  Lemon-grass*, 
and  Doob,  or  Dabf,  a  gigantic  species  of  coarse  grass,  that  it  is  a 
work  of  infinite  labour  to  prepare  the  soil  for  cultivation,  and  when 
the  grain  at  length  is  ripening,  it  is  at  the  entire  mercy  of  innume¬ 
rable  depredators,  locusts,  deer,  bears,  and  wild  hogs,  which  infest 
these  inaccessible  retreats  in  vast  numbers :  added  to  this,  the 
population  is  extremely  scanty  from  former  wars,  mismanagement, 
the  oppressive  conduct  of  the  Mahratta  Soobhadars,  and  the  great 
scarcity  of  water. 

It  should  be  observed  here,  that  the  Brahmins,  in  the  first  instance 
and  after  them  the  Moghuls,  had  arrived  at  the  utmost  limit  of  taxa¬ 
tion  with  which  the  cultivation  and  moral  character  of  the  people  could 
possibly  consist :  one-sixth  for  the  state,  one-sixth  for  the  priest¬ 
hood  and  service  of  religion  ;  that  is,  two-sixths  or  one-third  of  the 
gross  produce  :  this  was  33|-  per  cent.  Seevajee,  whether  he  designed 
it  or  not,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  he  did  not  contemplate 
the  slightest  deviation  from  the  Hindu  shasturs,  or  customs,  levied 
two-fifths  of  the  gross  produce,  that  is,  40  per  cent. :  but  this  amount 
exceeded  the  capability  of  the  ryot  to  pay  ;  the  ryot  and  all  the 
parties  concerned  in  the  realization  of  the  revenue,  began  to  scheme 
how  they  could  get  over  this  difficulty  :  the  conclusion  was,  they 
demanded  or  introduced  by  stealth  the  practice  of  reckoning  23 
pands,  instead  of  20,  to  one  beegah :  twenty  rods  of  5  f  cubits,  as 
we  have  above  explained,  each  way,  made  a  beegah  ;  that  is,  each 
rod  of  5 1  cubits  squared,  made  the  20th  part  of  a  beegah.  In  a 
tabular  view  we  may  understand  this  superficial  measure  more 

*  Cymbopogon  Schcenanthus,  of  Sprengel:  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Arabia,  and  India  ;  it  covers  immense  tracts  in  the  northern  uncultivated  plains 
of  Bengal,  and  I  found  it  on  all  the  northern  face  of  the  Nilgherries.  It  is  the 
same  as  the  Andropogon  Schcenanthus  of  Linneeus,  and  citriodorus  vel  citratus, 
Hortus  Malab. 

+  The  Doob,  or  Dab,  here  mentioned,  is  not  the  Doorva  of  Sir  Wm.  Jones, 
the  Agrostis  linearis  of  Linnseus,  or  the  Hurrialee  of  the  Mahrattas  and  Ca- 
narese  :  that  plant  which  is  identically  the  same  with  the  florin  grass  of  English 
farmers,  is,  as  rich  and  nutritious,  as  this  is  rank  and  pernicious.  This  is  the 
Poa  cynosuroides  of  Linnseus. 
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exactly.  5  §  cubits  =  1 14.03542  inches,  which  squared  =  10.0347 
sqr.  yds.  20  polulis,  or  200.694  square  yards,  =  1  pand.  20  pand, 
or400poluhs,  =  1  beegah,  =  4014  square  yards.  The  consequence 
of  this  over-taxation,  whether  it  were  conceded  by  Anajee  Dhuttoo  ; 
or  the  understood  clandestine  work  of  the  Mhars  and  Patels,  by 
connivance  with  the  land  measurers  and  village  officers  to  adjust 
with  the  Koolkurnee  for  the  revenue,  was  to  require  each  beegah  to 
be  of  23  pands,  or  in  other  words,  that  for  each  23  pands,  or  4014 
sqr.  yds.  +  3  X  200.694  =  or  4616  sqr.  yds,  the  government  rent 
should  only  be  levied  as  far  4014  :  now  602  sqr.  yds.  the  extra 
quantity  of  land,  was  considered  a  compensation  equivalent  to  the 
extra  assessment  beyond  one-third  the  gross  produce  ;  it  was  in  fact 
the  exact  compensation  in  land  for  the  precise  addition  of  government 
rent  now  first  imposed  by  Anajee  Dhuttoo  :  for  the  rent  at  two- 
fifths  the  gross  produce  was  40  per  cent.,  at  one-third  the  gross 
produce  33^  per  cent. ;  the  difference  therefore  of  40  and  33|-  was 
6§  or  666  or  15  per  cent.  :  but  as  the  land  was  over-charged,  it  was 
under  estimated  in  actual  extent,  23  pands  being  reckoned  for 
every  20,  and  thus  three  pands  were  passed  over,  or  unaccounted 
for  in  every  20  ;  that  is,  one  beegah  in  every  7f  of  the  actual  measure¬ 
ment  by  the  rod,  or  15  per  cent.  In  the  first  case,  the  difference 
of  I  and  -g-  the  gross  produce,  is  T3  :  they  reckoned  also  one  beegah  in 
excess,  over  each  6f  beegahs  or  15  per  cent.  We  have  here  therefore 
the  plain  instructive  hint  that  there  is  a  certain  maximum  beyond 
which  the  gross  produce  cannot  pay  a  rent  to  the  government,  nor 
the  farmer  or  landholder,  without  bringing  the  most  disastrous  and 
certain  consequences  on  himself  and  his  occupancy.  It  is  a  difficult 
and  delicate  question,  which  determines  the  capability  of  the  soil  and 
the  ryot  to  pay,  the  farmer  to  produce,  and  the  produce  to  exhibit  an 
undisputed  test  of  agricultural  skill  on  the  one  hand,  or  moral 
responsibility  on  the  other.  This  was  the  first  occasion  of  all  that 
misery,  malversation,  demoralization,  and  deceit,  which  has  ever  since 
been  growing  out  of  this  revenue  system,  the  last,  the  most  unhappy 
of  the  procedures  that  is  entitled  to  any  such  distinction  ;  for  all 
after  that  are  rather  to  be  accounted  tribute  and  extortion  than  fair 
and  unexceptionable  revenue  arrangements. 

The  consequences  of  further  oppression  are  not  to  be  seen  at  once 
in  the  same  plain  unequivocal  expression  of  disagreement  between  the 
land  measure  and  the  impositions  heaped  upon  the  people  by  the 
government  and  its  agents  ;  they  are  to  be  seen  in  all  the  collusions  of 
the  revenue  servants  at  fraudulency,  and  the  pretexts,  whether  true  or 
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false,  of  the  landlords  and  cultivators,  for  remission,  the  neglect  of 
agriculture  or  the  impoverished  nature  of  the  soil  and  marketable 
value  of  its  produce. 

It  has  been  very  long  affirmed  that  two-fifths  of  the  gross  pro¬ 
duce  has  been  collected  from  the  ryot  without  his  incurring  any 
such  loss  as  to  drive  him  to  defraud  bis  landlord,  or  government. 
It  has  likewise  been  affirmed  that  Seevajee’s,  or  his  minister’s,  An- 
ajee  Dhuttoo’s  assessment  was  reckoned  in  exact  conformity  to 
the  Hindu  shasturs,  at  one-sixth  the  gross  produce  of  the  soil, 
without  any  extra  cesses  of  whatever  kind  ;  but  the  foregoing  dis¬ 
credits  the  probability  of  any  such  statement :  inasmuch  as  when 
the  government  rent  had  passed  the  precise  limit  which  enabled  the 
ryot  to  support  himself  and  meet  the  expence  of  cultivation  the 
government  were  compelled  to  indemnify  him  by  an  equivalent  in 
land.  Had  the  land  been  assessed  at  one-sixth  the  produce,  the 
sextuple  amount  of  each  rate  would  give  a  total  produce  that  is  very 
rarely  known  in  the  most  favorable  seasons  on  the  best  lands,  and 
certainly,  with  all  the  best  not  excepted,  very  considerably  more 
than  the  average.  But  enough  has  already  been  said  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  progressive  increase  of  the  rent,  from  two-tenths  or  one- 
fifth  under  its  two  distinct  heads,  to  two-sixths  or  one-third.  The 
rise  from  one-sixth  to  two-fifths  must,  if  introduced  at  a  later  period, 
have  occasioned  a  sensation  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  could 
not  have  been  lightly  forgotten,  but  the  transition  from  one-third 
to  two-fifths  was  easy,  the  increase  of  the  rent  however  being  one- 
fifteenth,  the  ryot  was  allowed,  or  took,  fifteen  beegahs  additional 
for  every  hundred,  from  which  the  government  derived  no  revenue 
whatever,  and  so  at  length  it  came  to  the  same  thing  as  the  former 
assessment  of  Mulik  Umbur,  one-third  the  gross  produce. 

There  was  then  a  practice,  which  existed  from  the  times  of  the 
more  ancient  monarchs  of  India,  to  collect  by  the  Tukbundee,  or 
Hoondabundce  system  wherever  the  coolies  had  retired  before  the 
Mahrattas.  It  subsisted,  till  superseded  by  the  new  plans  of  Anajee 
Dhuttoo,  and  Trimbuk  Veenaik  in  the  districts  north  of  the 
Ouchitgurli  Talooka  :  at  that  time  the  proportion  of  land  so  assessed 
was  very  great,  but  may  be  estimated  at  this  present  time  some¬ 
what  less  than  one  to  ten  of  the  whole  arable,  or  mule  cultivation, 
north  of  the  Oolas  river.  The  hill  cultivation,  of  the  southern  Konkun 
is  almost  exactly  as  one  to  three  of  the  vice,  or  dhemp  produce. 
From  this  we  may  form  a  tolerable  judgment  of  the  obstacles  and 
existing  scantiness  of  icurkus,  or  hill  cultivation  in  those  quarters 
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which  pay  altogether  by  this  method.  It  appeared  to  me  on  inquiry 
to  conform  exactly  to  the  rude  practice  which  is  prevalent  with  the 
celebrated  mountaineers,  the  Todawurs  and  Burghurs  of  the  3SI il- 
giri  hills  :  they  judge  by  the  eye,  that  a  certain  piece  of  land 
may  produce  so  much  ;  it  is  sold,  it  is  leased,  and  rated  accordingly. 
The  eye  and  the  judgment  of  a  savage  or  a  poor  untutored  being 
as  the  Todawur  is,  has  acquired  by  exercise,  in  matters  such  as 
these,  a  degree  of  precision  and  skill  which  would  scarcely  obtain 
credit  with  those  who  had  not  tried  them.  I  have  frequently  put 
their  native  talent  to  the  proof,  and  am  satisfied  that  a  far  greater 
degree  of  exactness  was  attained  in  the  ancient  Nuzur  undazee  or 
Nuzur  pahanee  of  the  former  revenue  officers,  than  we  should  be 
willing  to  concede  as  probable.  In  the  northern,  or  Sunjan  districts, 
the  Hoondabundee  assessment  is  more  frequent;  in  Munohur, 
Washalee,  Wara,  Kolwun  and  the  Dang,  the  T-ukbundee  system 
prevails.  It  is  extremely  light,  and  comprehends  all  other  sorts  of 
demands  on  the  soil,  the  babtees  and  saycr  of  the  Mahrattas  being 
altogether  unknown  beyond  our  own  possessions.  Seevajee  did  not 
make  any  alterations  in  the  revenue  system  of  the  southern  pro¬ 
vinces  from  the  Salsee  muhal  to  Karwar,  which  was  then  under  the 
exclusive  management  of  the  Sir-Desaee  of  Koodal,  or  chief  of  the 
Desaees  in  charge  of  the  five  Mulials,  Koodal,  Phonda  Punch 
Muhal,  Karwar,  Mirjan,  and  Ankola.  We  have  therefore  an  insight 
into  the  revenue  management  of  the  Beejapoor  government  anterior 
to  the  Mahratta  reforms,  since  the  Koomula  assessment  still  conti¬ 
nues.  This  assessment  was  on  the  number  of  B  kurus,  Khundees, 
and  Jcooroos  of  seed;  and  the  whole  collective  amount,  as  well  as 
the  whole  collective  share  of  each  man’s  rental,  was  called  after  the 
Arabic  word  Koomula.  See  Golius  sub  verbo,  Kumula,  perfectum 
efficit  :  so  Kool ,  or  Kuraul,  totum,  omniinodo  ;  signifying  altoge¬ 
ther,  absolute  amount.  The  grain  measure  of  these  districts  is  as 
follows  ; 


Cub.  in. 

4  seers  = 

1  pylee. 

146.3 

8  = 

2  pylees 

=  1  kooroo,  . 

292.5 

64  = 

16 

=  8=1  pura  or  mun,  .... 

2341.0 

160  = 

40 

=  20  =  1  koodalee  khundee. 

5853.0 

640  == 

160 

=  80  —  4  =  1  bhuru,  .... 

23412.5 

These  measures  I  have  ascertained  from  a  great  number  of  very 
careful  experiments,  and  have  traced  to  their  true  original  standard. 
The  average  dimension  of  the  pylee  measure  varies  from  5.7  inches 
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diameter  to  5.675  inches  or  5.7  inches  deep  ;  those  dimensions  give 
a  small  quantity  less  in  the  cubic  content  or  145.45  to  144.2  cubic 
inches :  they  are  made  on  the  principle  that  the  koodalee  khundee 
should  correspond  to  24  pylees,  or  English  wine  gallons,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  gallon,  as  I  have  before  observed,  being  an  exact  counterpart 
of  the  Mahratta  pylee.  The  quantity  of  seed  necessary  to  sow  the 
different  descriptions  of  ground  varies  from  six  or  eight  seers,  to  16 
seers  for  one  khundee  of  the  produce,  according  as  the  seed  is  plant¬ 
ed  and  transplanted  out,  ( laoneej  or  sown  broadcast,  fompnee.)  It 
appears  on  inquiry  that  the  first  method  is  always  resorted  to  in 
rich  productive  lands,  and  the  division  of  the  plants  when  taken  up 
and  the  offsets  separated,  although  attended  with  much  additional 
labour,  yields  a  considerably  larger  and  more  perfect  crop,  than  by 
the  broadcast  sowing  :  the  roots  germinate  again  into  many  distinct 
additional  offsets,  each  of  which,  when  matured,  yields  a  full  good 
ear  of  corn  ;  for  when  these  offsets  are  divided,  it  would  seem  that 
the  plant  puts  forth  still  greater  efforts  to  mature  the  seed,  and  throw 
out  others,  all  of  which  likewise  with  proper  culture,  and  judiciously 
planted  at  proper  intervals,  when  the  rain  falls  heavily,  produce  a 
full  good  ear.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  repetition  of  the 
process  would  increase  the  return  still  more  and  more.  As  it  is,  the 
rice  plants  when  first  planted  out  are  not  so  thick  set,  by  which 
means  they  have  more  room  to  spread,  and  more  air,  light  and  wind, 
which  are  all  very  essential  requisites  to  the  perfection  of  the 
vegetable  creation.  The  system  of  sowing  broadcast,  is  a  slovenly 
method,  quite  undeserving  of  the  well-earned  praise  of  agricultural 
skill,  where  the  improved  but  more  laborious  process  is  exhibited 
as  a  proof  of  the  capab  lities  of  the  soil  with  a  better  management. 
From  the  quantity  of  seed  sown  therefore,  the  exact  quantity  of 
ground  cannot  be  determined  without  reference  to  the  method  of 
sowing  or  planting,  but  it  is  probable  that  7  to  10  kooroos  of  laonee 
may  be  leckoned  to  a  beegah,  and  18  to  25  kooroos  of  ompnee,  or 
bi  oadcast  cultivation.  The  crops  were  divided,  as  elsewhere,  into 
the  Paosale,  or  Sird  (wet,  cold,  rainy) ;  Veedul  or  after  crops,  called 
in  the  central  districts  south  of  the  Savitree,  Kurdun ,  and  north  of 
that  boundary  Katahnee ;  the  third  Geemvus,  or  crops  raised  by 
artificial  irrigation,  which  are  exclusively  confined  to  the  Koodal 
and  southern  districts  of  Warree,  Goa,  Novas  conquistas  and  Phonda 
punch  Muhal.  All  arable  land  was  called  either  Jeerayet,  or  if  used 
for  gardens,  cocoanuts,  betel-nuts,  &c.  Baghaet ,  a  distinction  very 
geneial  throughout  India.  Whatever  land  did  not  come  under  these 
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heads,  was  either  Bhurud,  or  Dongur :  the  former  answering  to 
the  Mai  Zumeen  of  the  rest  of  the  northern  and  southern  zillahs,  as 
Dongur,  or  hill  lands,  corresponded  to  Wurkus .  All  the  first  de¬ 
scription  of  land  was  appropriated,  in  the  first  instance,  (the  sird 
crop,)  to  raising  rice  :  in  the  second  or  Veedul  cultivation,  to 
koolthee,  chillees,  ooreed,  and  very  rarely  a  third  and  after  crop  of 
Nachnee :  but  the  quick  succession  of  crops  without  a  rest,  or 
fallow,  effectually  exhausts  the  soil,  and  detracts  from  the  general 
profits  of  husbandry.  In  the  foregoing  system  the  Koomulu  respected 
the  quantity  of  seed  sown,  and  the  average  produce  :  the  govern¬ 
ment  rental  averaged  from  gth  to  |th  of  the  gross  produce  ;  it  now 
stands  nominally  at  one-fourth  in  the  mule,  or  rice  cultivation,  and 
one-third  in  the  Bhurud  or  Dongur  cultivation,  the  last  two  appro¬ 
priated  exclusively  to  dry  grains,  to  hemp,  and  pulses.  The  assess¬ 
ment  of  Baghaet,  or  lands  planted  with  cocoanuts,  betel-nuts,  &c. 
was  fixed  upon  the  number  and  productiveness  of  the  trees;  from 
the  average  return  of  all  the  trees,  young  and  old,  producing  fruit, 
in  whatever  situation  :  the  utmost  produce  of  a  cocoanut  tree  in  the 
best  situation  and  attended  with  the  greatest  care,  may  be  about 
140  or  175  nuts,  from  which  it  ranges  to  20  :  the  first  and  last  years 
of  its  bearing,  the  number  is  still  less.  The  money  rate  or  assess¬ 
ment  on  each  tree,  one  with  another,  varied  from  40  to  50  nuts  or 
about  two-fifths,  possibly  about  one-half  the  gross  produce.  Sooparee 
or  betel-nuts,  are  of  much  more  delicate  growth  ;  the  produce  by 
weight,  is  from  two  to  12,  or  20  seers  :  of  this,  the  government  rental 
or  tax  was  one-third,  or  in  some  cases  as  low  as  one-fourth,  where 
the  labour  was  excessive,  and  the  returns  extremely  uncertain. 
The  old  Koomula  rental  of  Baghaet  was  in  the  highest  degree  impoli¬ 
tic  and  ruinous.  At  Mr.  Dunlop’s  suggestion  the  assessment  was 
very  much  reduced.  By  what  I  could  learn,  it  was  the  practice  of 
the  revenue  managers  to  go  into  a  cocoanut  oart,  or  sooparee  bagh, 
(betel-nut  plantation)  and  estimate  the  produce  of  the  trees  at  sight ; 
saying,  all  these  trees  may  yield  one  with  another,  so  many  thousand 
cocoanuts  ;  on  these  different  rates  were  assigned  per  100,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  reputed  capability  of  the  soil,  the  out-turn  of  the  dried 
kernel,  cobra,  or  the  requisite  labour,  the  extent  of  ground  occu¬ 
pied,  and  means  of  irrigation.  In  Mussoora  and  Wurad,  the  rental, 
or  tax  of  Baghaet  for  cocoanuts,  was  in  the  Koomula  16|  anas  per 
100  nuts  :  in  Maloondee,  17f  anas;  in  Pat,  and  Malwun,  or  the 
immediate  coast,  where  the  sea  air  favored  the  growth  and  maturity 
of  these  palms,  about  18£  anas  per  100.  The  cocoanut  is  from 
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7  to  8  or  10  years  before  it  produces  fruit;  from  the  7th  to  the 
11th  year  it  yields  from  25  to  70  nuts,  and  if  watered,  the  roots 
loosened  and  manured  with  Koothee  (salt  fish),  occasionally  salt,  and 
in  good  grounds,  lives  for  30  or  35  years,  and  produces  140  to  170 ; 
after  which,  it  gradually  falls  off,  declines,  becomes  sterile,  and 
dies.  The  assessment,  on  an  average,  contemplated  a  sixth  of  the 
true  produce  of  all  the  trees  collectively,  the  Koomula,  or  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  indiscriminately. 

The  preceding  exhibits  a  summary  but  correct  outline  of  the  last 
revenue  arrangements  that  are  entitled  to  the  name  of  systematic  ; 
and  here  we  may  pause  to  inquire  what  is  the  full  amount  that  the 
ryot  or  cultivator  can  afford  to  pay  without  difficulty  for  a  continu¬ 
ance  ;  for  whatever  rent  he  cannot  discharge  without  recourse  to 
forced  methods,  whether  it  be  the  relinquishment  of  personal  gain, 
comforts,  or  the  destruction  of  his  capital,  are  undeniably  and  evi¬ 
dently  calculated  to  draw  down  ruin  on  him,  as  well  as  on  his  land¬ 
lord,  to  paralyze  his  exertions,  and  to  annihilate  that  return  which 
is  the  reward  proportioned  to  increased  skill  and  increased  indus¬ 
try.  We  have  seen  the  origin  of  the  government  rent,  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  right  of  the  renter  or  sovereign  to  the  lesee’s  rent  for  the 
usufruct  of  bis  property,  first  a  tenth  as  embracing  both  the  sovereign’s 
and  state  rights,  next  as  distinguishing  these  rights.  It  was  first 
a  tenth,  or  a  sixth,  then  two-tenths,  or  one-fifth  ;  or  two -sixths, 
or  one-third  ;  lastly  two-fifths  ;  but  which  was  subsequently,  as 
obligatory  on  the  state,  reduced  to  the  former  rate  of  two-sixths, 
or  one-third.  It  was  the  opinion  of  no  questionable  authority,  Sir 
Thomas  Munro,  that  one -third  the  gross  produce  is  the  utmost 
amount  that  can  ever  be  levied  with  any  colour  of  justice  from  the 

cultivator,  nor  can  it  be  doubted  from  a  review  of  the  revenue  svs- 
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tern  of  Akbar,  that  this  last  amount  is  more  than  could  be  taken  for 
any  continuance,  unless  the  cultivator  be  permitted  to  sell  his  pro¬ 
duce  without  restriction  ;  one-fifth  the  gross  produce,  is,  or  should 
be,  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  the  government  and  the 
service  of  religion,  and  a  country  which  takes  so  much  only  from 
its  subjects,  leaving  the  cultivator  four-fifths,  would  soon  derive  a 
larger  revenue  from  the  diminished  rental  of  lands,  than  from  any 
tax  in  excess  of  it,  for  the  whole  capital  would  necessarily  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  its  tillage  and  improvement,  which  is  now  abstracted  in  a 
thousand  unseen  ways,  altogether  unconnected  with  agriculture  or 
commerce.  There  are  two  modes  of  considering  the  land  rental 
of  India :  first,  as  it  is  paid  by  each  individual  proprietor ;  secondly, 
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as  paid  by  the  country  collectively  :  for  if  the  amount  paid  by  one 
class  of  proprietors  is  returned  to  another,  to  be  distributed  again 
to  the  people  at  large,  the  capital  is  not  abstracted,  but  circulated 
through  additional  channels ;  and  this  is  the  case  where  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  not  exclusive  in  its  religious  persuasion.  It  was  the  case 
under  the  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  governments,  and  was  so  also 
under  the  Portuguese,  where  the  ministers  of  religion  being  of  the 
same  country,  spent  all  their  income  in  the  country,  either  in  agri¬ 
culture,  or  on  those  who  followed  agriculture  as  a  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood  ;  but  it  is  quite  otherwise  when  the  revenue  is  withdrawn  by 
persons  in  no  way  interested  in  those  matters,  and  in  this  view  of 
the  question,  a  heavy  rental  which  passes  through  the  hands  of  the 
servants  of  a  state,  and  is  not  abstracted,  is  by  no  means  so  oppres¬ 
sive  as  a  light  assessment  derived  to  a  government  which  has 
no  inducement  to  spend  its  acquisitions  in  the  country,  beyond 
the  admonitions  of  justice  and  propriety.  For  this  reason  we 
find  the  mass  of  the  people  far  more  contented  under  their  own 
oppressive  governments,  and  infinitely  more  prosperous  and  happy 
than  under  the  British.  The  fact  is  not  to  be  doubted,  as  it  regards 
the  population  in  the  aggregate,  but  not  so  individually  ;  oppression 
and  cruelty  fall  very  grievously  upon  the  individual,  which  yet  may 
not  be  felt  by  the  multitude  ;  and  it  is  from  persons  so  aggrieved, 
that  we  are  flattered  into  the  belief  of  the  vast  superiority  of  our 
own  government  to  that  of  the  native  powers.  If  those,  who  are 
so  credulously  disposed,  would  take  a  little  tour  into  the  provinces 
under  native  chiefs,  and  so  far  disrobe  themselves  of  the  haughtiness 
and  complacency  of  British  subjects,  as  to  listen  to  a  plain  unvarnish¬ 
ed  tale,  they  would  come  away  with  very  different  impressions  of 
the  excellence  of  the  system,  which  is  so  much  commended,  and  that 
rigid  discipline  and  stern  uncompromising  good  faith  and  justice 
which  we  believe  to  be  the  stronghold  of  our  security  ;  we  should 
be  disposed  to  inquire  whence  this  great  difference  arises,  that  men 
should  prefer  oppression,  misrule,  and  misery,  to  that  fair,  smooth, 
even-handed  justice,  which  maintains  the  cause  of  all  the  poorest  and 
least  important  without  discrimination  of  persons,  against  their 
wealthy  superiors.  Inquiry  would  inevitably  convince  us  that  there 
is  something  defective  in  the  British  revenue  management  which 
more  than  compensates  for  all  the  blessings  of  security,  justice,  and 
happiness.  It  is  the  insecurity  of  the  foundation  of  all  property,  the 
silent  abstraction  of  capital,  and  the  reliance  on  the  capabilities  of 
a  code  of  laws  which  was  never  enforced,  but  by  our  government. 
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The  parallel  holds  good  in  every  class  and  order  of  society,  and  we 
know  as  a  fact,  that  no  native  that  can  get  a  miserable  pittance 
under  a  native  master,  will  take  service  under  a  European.  The 
cause  is  identically  the  same  :  they  have  the  entire  disposal  of  their 
time,  and  their  earnings,  under  a  native,  which  yet  they  have  less 
enjoyment  of,  under  a  European  :  the  poor  menial  who  can  get  three 
or  four  rupees  per  mensem,  will  think  himself  but  ill  paid  at  eight 
or  10  rupees  per  mensem,  from  a  European  ;  and  the  reason  is 
obviously  this,  that  he  can  dispose  of  his  time  and  the  smaller  salary 
with  less  drawbacks  than  he  can  the  larger  amount.  Some  short¬ 
sighted  persons,  are  apt  to  adjudge  this  predilection  to  their  own 
masters,  to  other  causes  :  but  any  one  who  is  anxious  to  satisfy 
himself  upon  this  point  will  find  all  the  shades  of  dislike  to  the  high 
wages  and  service  of  foreign  masters,  from  the  poorest  villager,  to 
the  peon  in  the  cucherry,  the  temporary  attendants  of  his  house¬ 
hold,  and  the  regular  servants  of  government:  those  who  hold 
the  last  situations  are  esteemed  the  least  by  their  countrymen,  being 
considered  by  far  the  least  independent,  even  among  themselves. 

The  master  key  of  all  this  is  every  where  the  same  :  for  the  agricul¬ 
turist  and  the  domestics  of  our  households  can  make  no  progress 
beyond  a  certain  point ;  they  can  feed  and  clothe  themselves  and 
their  families  also,  but  this  is  all  :  whereas  in  the  native  service, 
they  can  lay  by,  or  increase  their  capital,  and  this,  by  degrees, 
surprisingly  reconciles  them  to  many  hardships. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate  the  probable  profit 
remaining  to  the  cultivator  after  the  payment  of  his  rental.  Sir 
Thomas  Munro  was  satisfied  from  his  own  calculations,  that  every 
thing  in  excess  of  one-third  the  gross  produce,  trenched  upon 
his  actual  and  necessary  requirements.  Mr.  Colebrooke  supposed 
two-fifths  the  utmost  amount  that  could  safely  be  required,  allowing 
that  one-half,  with  the  advantage  of  second  and  third  crops,-  was 
just  sufficient  to  maintain  the  cultivator,  and  his  family  also,  provided 
they  assisted  him  in  his  labours.  Mr.  Chaplin  in  his  report  on  the 
Dukhun,  considers  the  ryot  may  have  about  five  per  cent,  profit. 
Supposing  his  grain  crops  pay  a  rental  of  §ths  and  the  Baghaet  ^th 
the  gross  produce,  and  this  with  all  the  little  helps  of  his  cattle, 
occasional  hire  for  labour  elsewhere,  and  the  additional  gains  of  his 
family  in  spinning,  superior  skill,  or  other  industry.  The  effect  of 
this  rate  of  assessment,  §ths  of  the  gross  produce,  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  general  decrease  of  revenue  in  the  Nerwa  villages  of  Goojrat, 
and  in  no  country  can  the  change  for  the  worse  be  so  perceptibly 
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traced  as  there,  since  the  days  of  Akbar,  when  although  assessed 
one-fifteenth  less,  and  not  burthened  with  sayer,  or  puttees*  of  any 
sort,  the  revenue  was  from  one-sixth  to  one-half  more  than  at 
present:  the  condition  of  the  ryots  must  therefore  be  far  less 
favorable,  and  their  profits  little  or  nothing.  Mr.  Dunlop  avowed  to 
the  government  that  from  the  most  carefully  prepared  statements 
which  he  had  been  able  to  procure  or  frame,  the  present  rates  of 
assessment  left  the  cultivator  without  the  means  of  subsisting,  and 
though  he  believed  he  must  have  been  imposed  on,  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  peasantry  subsist  themselves  and  their  families  on 
much  less  than  he  could  imagine.  The  straits  to  which  they  are 
reduced  are  not  merely  those  of  coarse  and  homely  fare,  but  even  of 
that,  he  inclined  to  the  belief,  that  the  far  greater  proportion  could 
not  afford  for  themselves  so  much  as  one  daily  plentiful  meal  of  any 
sort  of  grain  throughout  the  year.  In  speaking  of  such  privation 
we  are  to  consider  it  as  consequent  to  the  continuance  of  that 
assessment,  |ths,  which  was  no  sooner  enforced,  than  it  was  evaded  : 
for  we  cannot  believe  it  possible  that  any  body  of  men  should  ever 
submit  to  be  absolute  losers  by  husbandry,  and  when  it  passed 
that  first  limit  of  one-third  the  gross  produce,  the  government  was 
compelled  to  compromise  the  matter  by  allowing  more  land,  or  23 
square  pands,  (4616  sqr.  yds.)  to  the  beegah,  for  20  (4014  sqr.  yds.) 
So  also,  when  the  Mahratta  farmers  exacted  anew,  other  demands, 
the  cultivator  resorted  to  other  methods  to  enable  him  to  pay  up 
his  rent,  of  which  we  can  only  learn  the  amount,  by  judging  impar¬ 
tially  of  his  continuing  to  cultivate  at  a  certain  yearly  loss  to 
himself.  The  exact  limit  to  the  rental  of  the  land,  with  a  possibility 
of  its  continuing  to  pay  without  the  necessity  of  great  remissions, 
is  one-third  the  gross  produce.  But  the  .  exact  limit  which  shall 
enable  the  country  to  increase  in  productiveness,  in  capital,  in 
wealth,  and  in  industry,  is  one-fifth  ;  of  which,  a  fair  proportion 
should  be  assigned  to  those  purposes  for  which  it  is  expressly  levied  ; 
and  as  we  have  no  interest  in  the  furtherance  of  idolatry  or  wicked¬ 
ness,  it  needs  not  much  argument  to  show  that  such  objects  would 
best  be  fulfilled  in  the  furtherance  of  education,  the  preservation 
of  the  public  peace,  and  the  administration  of  justice.  An  inspection 
of  any  of  the  old  revenue  accounts  of  Akbar’s  time  would  fully 
satisfy  every  impartial  mind  that  the  foregoing  reasoning  is  sub¬ 
stantially  true,  with  a  far  lighter  land  rental,  and  no  extra  demands 
but  the  duties  on  commerce,  of  5  per  cent  ,  the  revenue  was  far 

*  Extra  cesses. 
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greater  than  has  ever  been  realized  by  the  British  government ; 
for  this  two-fold  reason,  the  continuance  of  an  enhanced  rental, 
and  the  effects  resulting  from  its  exaction  before  we  acquired  the 
country,  capital  previously  withdrawn. 

We  have  now  only  to  consider  the  progress  of  the  Mahratta 
revenue  system  subsequently  to  the  death  of  Seevajee,  in  1693.  In 
the  northern  districts,  all  those  lands  which  were  planted  out  with 
cocoanut  and  betel-nut  trees,  were  classed  under  the  head  of 
Baghaet ,  and  assessed  according  to  the  number  and  productiveness 
of  the  trees  planted,  at  a  fixed  money  rate  ;  this  addition  was  called 
Jlmr  Jharora ,  and  constituted  together  with  the  land  rental,  the 
Toka*  or  increased  rental.  In  the  southern  districts  these  plains 
planted  out  in  Baghaet  lands  were  assessed  in  kind,  at  so  many 
cocoanuts  per  tree,  or  so  many  seers  weight  of  betel-nuts,  the  gross 
produce  being  divided  in  equal  shares  between  the  proprietor  and 
government.  For  the  rest,  the  land  rental  continued  some  time  at 
a  stay,  nominally  f-ths  of  the  gross  produce,  actually  about  one-third. 
About  three  years  after  Seevajee’s  death,  a  Kunoje  Brahmin,  by 
name  Kuloosha,  having  ingratiated  himself  in  the  eyes  of  Sumbhajee, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Seevajee,  commenced  overthrowing  all 
that  had  been  effected  by  the  unfortunate  Anajee  Dhuttoo,  the  late 
Sooruees,  whom  Sumbhajee  had  put  to  a  cruel  death  from  a  belief 
that  he  had  been  implicated  in  a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  exercised 
unlimited  authority  over  the  Konkun  :  he  imposed  a  number  of 
extra  cesses  on  the  land  which,  with  the  original  demands,  raised  the 
land  rental  from  about  a  half,  to  two-thirds  of  the  gross  produce. 
He  was  soon  obliged  however  to  consign  the  exaction  of  these 
impositions  to  others  ;  finding  a  number  of  persons  about  him 
willing  enough  to  exaggerate  the  real  state  of  the  country,  he  at 
first  procured  the  displacement  of  the  revenue  officers  left  in  charge 
by  Seevajee,  and  Anajee  Dhuttoo,  and  commenced  farming  out  the 
districts  which  lie  entrusted  to  the  management  of  his  minions, 
armed  with  authority  to  collect  for  the  government  to  the  amount 
specified,  two-thirds  of  the  gross  produce.  The  cultivators,  landed 
proprietors,  and  public  officers,  being  no  longer  able  to  discharge 
these  heavy  demands,  resorted  to  a  predatory  life  which  entailed 
infinite  misery  and  loss  on  all  the  surrounding  countries,  and  gave 
rise  to  that  spirit  of  lawless  depredation  and  plunder,  the  evils  of 
which  many  of  us  have  witnessed  at  the  distance  of  a  century  and 

*  This  word  had  a  very  different  signification  under  the  Mahomedans  and 
Portuguese,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  accounts  of  the  latter  territories. 
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a  half.  For  six  years  this  grievous  injustice  was  suffered  to  go  on 
without  interruption  ;  till  in  1 689,  Aurungzeeb’s  officers  having 
intelligence  of  the  negligence  and  effeminacy  of  the  Mahratta  Court, 
came  upon  Sumbhajee  and  Kulooslia  by  surprise,  at  the  little  walled 
enclosure  at  Sungumeshwur,  and  brought  them  to  Aurungzeeb, 
who  immediately  put  them  both  to  an  ignominious  death. 

There  were  still  many  of  Seevajee’s  adherents  who  had  judgment 
and  virtue  enough  to  see  the  necessity  of  re-establishing  the  former 
order  of  things,  and  Raja  Ram  having  been  elected  to  the  regency 
during  the  minority  of  Sumbhajee’s  son,  every  thing  that  could  be 
effected  was  ordered  ;  but  the  Seedee*,  exasperated  at  the  Mahrattas, 
and  fearing  the  approach  of  the  Moghuls,  procured  a  new  sunnud 
from  the  emperor  Aurungzeeb  for  the  confirmation  of  his  jagheer, 
binding  himself  to  the  personal  service  of  the  empire,  as  admiral, 
and  to  convey  pilgrims  to  Mecca  free  of  charge :  armed  with 
this  diploma,  he  attacked  the  Mahratta  troops  and  defeated  them, 
near  Unjunvel.  He  possessed  himself  of  the  Soowurndroog  and 
Unjunvel  districts,  and  fort  of  Rajpooree  and  Rygurh,  indemni¬ 
fying  himself  for  his  former  losses,  by  the  land  rental  of  these 
districts  and  a  variety  of  cesses  which  differed  only  in  name  from 
those  so  injudiciously  imposed  by  Kuloosha  ;  this  event  took  place 
A.  U.  1699,  nine  years  after  Seevajee’s  death  and  shortly  after  Raja 
Ram’s  servants  had  entered  upon  their  work  of  reform.  These 
territories  were  for  the  most  part  under  the  Seedee’s  authority, 
until  the  year  1734,  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Khyrat  Khan  and 
other  dependants  of  the  Seedee.  In  the  year  1736,  the  Seedee’s 
possessions  were  limited  to  four  and  a  half  muhals  of  the  Rajpooree 
Talooka,  which  were  confirmed  to  him  by  a  Tuhnama,  or  treaty 
with  the  Peshwa,  and  these  he  has  held  ever  sincef. 

The  land  rental  was  now  for  the  first  time  distinguished  by  the 

*  The  first  Seedee  (Yakoot  Khan)  was  an  Abyssinian  officer  in  Hie  service  of 
the  kings  of  Ahmednuggur,  or  Nizarashahee  government,  who  having  dispossessed 
the  last  brave  chieftain  of  the  Koolee  caste,  Eetbarow,  was  invested  with  the 
hereditary  jagheer  of  the  entire  Rajpooree  districts,  lying  between  the  Savitree 
and  Koonduleeka  livers.  On  the  decline  of  that  government,  his  successor, 
choosing  rather  to  uphold  any  Mahomedan  government,  than  a  Hindu,  and 
being  unable  altogether  to  stand  by  himself,  tendered  his  services  and  fealty  to 
Akbar,  who  appointed  him,  with  the  same  immunities,  high  admiral  of  the  Mo¬ 
ghul  empire— by  a  regular  title-deed.  The  descendants  of  this  family  of  Abys¬ 
sinian  pedigree,  frequently  intermarried,  and  keeping  up  their  connection  and 
intercourse  with  Abyssinian  families,  still  retain  their  half  possessions. 

't'  A  copy  of  this  Tuhnama  and  a  translation  will  be  found  with  the  Statistical 
Tables,  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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name  aeen  dust ,  two  Arabic  words,  dust  signifying-  rental,  aeen  the 
thing  itself :  this  aeen  dust,  as  it  was  now  designated,  had  been 
heretofore  collected  wholly  in  kind,  aeen  jinnus  the  thing,  or  actual 
produce.  The  government  rental  was  called  dhara,  if  however  any 
portion  of  the  dhara  remained  due  to  government  at  the  expiration 
of  the  year,  it  was  usual  in  Seevajee’s  time  to  commute  such  due, 
for  a  money  payment,  at  the  market  price  of  the  day.  The  object 
of  all  the  native  princes,  and  Seevajee'in  particular,  was  to  store 
up  grain  for  their  troops  and  followers,  which  in  a  country  like  the 
Konkun,  could  not  easily  be  procured  for  large  bodies,  without 
great  difficulty,  or  an  expensive  commissariat  train,  of  which  they 
rendered  themselves  almost  independent  by  this  method.  The 
troops  and  followers  were  paid  in  kind,  and  had  usually  some  lands 
allotted  them  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  in  the  language  of 
Beejapoor,  were  styled  budul  moshaira,  (Arab.)  or,  lands  in  lieu  of 
pay,  or  service  money.  During  the  disgraceful  government  of  his 
confidant  Kuloosha,  all  these  service  lands  had  been  thrown  up, 
and  plunder  became  a  very  general  resource  of  livelihood  to  the 
military  servants,  companions,  and  freebooters,  of  Seevajee’s  army. 
Nothing  had  been  conducted  with  that  regularly  organized  and 
warlike  preparation  under  Sumbhajee,  which  had  distinguished 
and  facilitated  the  distant  forays  of  his  predecessor.  Seevajee’s 
injunctions  were  all  in  view  to  the  forage  of  his  cavalry  or  the 
maintenance  of  his  troops  when  the  severity  of  the  seasons  pre¬ 
cluded  activity  :  these  were  all  renewed  at  Sumbhajee’s  death  ;  and 
may  enable  us  to  understand  better  the  policy  which  dictated  a 
different  course  to  the  Hubshee  and  Angria,  of  commuting  the 
grain- rental  for  a  money  payment,  since  it  is  certain  there  could  be 
no  motive  of  enlightened  government  when  so  much  misrule  and 
folly  prevailed  in  the  camps  and  durbars  of  these  marauding  chief¬ 
tains. 

The  Seedee  made  it  a  rule  that  three  mun  of  every  Khundee 
of  aeen  jinnus,  that  is^Vths  of  the  grain  rental,  should  be  commuted 
at  the  following  rates. 

For  that  (rice)  and  Naglee,  (Cynosurus  corncanus,)  22^  Rs.  per 

Khundee,  or  20  muns. 

For  Wuree ,  (Panicum  Brizoides,) .  17^- 

The  following  produce  was  commuted  entirely  at  the  rates  sub¬ 
joined. 

Hureek,  (Paspalum  Frumentaceum,) .  7  Rs.  per  Khundee. 

Tilgore,  (Sesamum  orientale,) .  75  Rs.  per  ditto. 


Ill 


V60  Rs.  per  Khundee. 


Til  Kale,  (Sesamum  orientale,) 

Ooreed, . 

Toour,  (Cytisus  cadjan,)  . 

Til  sale,  (Sesamum,) . 

Moong,  (Phaseolus,) . 

Powte,  (Dolichos  lablab,) 

Chowlee,  (Dolichos  lablab,)  ....  V40  Rs.  per  ditto. 

Koolid  or  Koolthee,  (D.  biflorus,) 

Salt,  Meat .  7  Rs.  per  ditto. 

This  was  called  Tusur,  literally  commutation  ;  Byldam,  or  a  tax 
upon  bullocks  kept  by  the  petty  traders,  or  others  engaged  in  the 
transit  commerce  of  the  country,  at  1|-  Rs.  for  each  bullock  per 
annum,  whether  actually  employed  or  not ;  previously,  this  tax  did 
not  exist.  Mohturfa,  a  tax  upon  shopkeepers  from  one  to  5  Rs. 
or  more,  according  to  their  circumstances. 

A  further  tax  was  levied  on  Baghaet  lands  beyond  the  half  of  the 
produce  levied  by  Kuloosha  ;  for  each  hundred  cocoanuts  allotted 
to  the  ryot  or  cultivator,  as  his  half  share,  ten  anas,  and  on  each 
mun  of  sooparee  or  betel-nuts,  by  weight  twelve  anas. 

The  Seedee  likewise  brought  into  the  government  account  the 
Sirdesh  Koolkurnee’s,  or  Anajee  Dhuttoo’s  huqs,  namely,  half  a 
mun  of  grain  in  each  Khundee  of  dhara,  that  is,  one-fortieth  of  the 
grain  rental.  This  amount  was  the  allotted  stipend  of  Anajee 
Dhuttoo  from  Seevajee,  and  was  defrayed  from  the  Mahratta  trea¬ 
sury,  but  the  Hubshee  collected  it  over  and  above  the  government 
grain  rental,  and  made  that  which  was  a  motive  to  Anajee  Dhuttoo 
to  increase  cultivation  and  protect  the  cultivator,  ta  ruinous  tax.  The 
Seedee  further  extended  chis  principle  to  his  new  taxes,  whether 
Tusur,  a  money  commutation  for  produce  in  kind  ;  Mohturfa,  shop 
tax ;  Byldam,  bullock  tax  ;  or  Baghaet,  gardens  assessed  at  a  fixed 
assessment  in  money,  On  all  these  items  he  levied  half  an  ana  per 
rupee  or-g^  of  the  total  amount  of  the  produce  commuted,  over  and 
above  the  former  established  rates.  On  all  produce  sold  by  weight, 
called  wujnee  jinnus  he  levied  1^-  ana  per  mun  of  rental,  or  rather  less 
than  one-eleventh,  over  and  above  the  established  rates ;  lastly, 
one-sixteenth,  or  one  ana  in  every  rupee  of  hemp  produced,  over  and 
above  the  established  government  rental. 

Besides  this,  the  Seedee  made  over  the  Sirdeshmookhee  huqs, 
stipend,  or  fees,  which  had  been  paid  out  of  the  treasury,  or  rather 
the  government  share,  by  Seevajee  to  the  proprietor,  with  the 
exception  of  two  muhals  Gohaghur  and  Huvelee  Humzubad,  which 
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he  reserved  to  himself.  This  stipendiary  percentage  was  now  for 
the  first  time  levied  from  the  ryot’s  share  of  the  produce  at  the 
former  rates  established  by  Seevajee,  namely,  four  anas  per  Khun- 
dee  of  all  the  grain  rental,  half  an  ana  on  commuted  produce,  or 
garden  lands  ;  1|-  anas  on  Wuznee  dust ,  or  produce  sold  by  weight, 
as  turmeric,  sugar,  sooparee  or  betel-nuts,  &c. ;  on  hemp,  one 
ana  per  mun. 

In  the  year  1744  Angria  obtained  possession  of  the  districts 
included  in  the  old  Dhabool  Soobhadaree,  and  held  them  till  he  was 
finally  expelled  by  Lord  Clive  in  1756:  not  anticipating  any  per¬ 
manent  authority,  he  added  still  more  oppressive  burdens  to  the 
already  straitened  condition  of  the  people.  He  introduced  a  new 
tax  called  Puttesbab,  or  Hubshee  puttee,  being  a  cess  of  two  anas 
for  each  rupee  of  revenue  on  laden  bullocks,  jack  trees,  Bheerly 
mar,  Caryota  Urens*  Bhundar  Bihar*,  Oondinee  trees  Calophyllum 
Inophyllum  andf  Mohturfa,  likewise  a  cess  on  all  kinds  of  grain, 
Hureek  excepted,  of  three  Rs.  a  Khundee.  The  latter  paid  two  Rs. 
only,  likewise  on  turmeric  and  raw  sugar,  six  anas  per  mun,  and  four 
anas  for  hemp. 

Angria  further  imposed  a  house  tax  of  one  rupee  per  head, 
per  annum,  which  was  levied  from  all  alike,  the  village  and  district 
officers  and  persons  of  large  property  being  alone  exempted  ;  widow¬ 
ers  were  charged  half  ghurputtee,  or  house  cess. 

Cattle  if  milked,  were  assessed  annually  at  one  rupee  per  head, 
if  old  or  poor,  but  half  a  rupee  per  head. 

From  each  Mach ,  or  score  of  goats,  one  was  exacted  yearly,  for 
the  use  of  the  forts. 

As  a  number  of  persons  were  found  to  be  profitable  subjects  for 
taxation,  and  did  not  come  under  any  of  the  cesses  above  specified, 
they  were  distinctly  taxed.  Thus,  the  Gaolees,  Dhungurs,  Kharvees, 
and  Daldees,  the  two  former  subsisting  themselves  by  the  rearing 
and  tending  of  cattle,  the  two  latter  by  the  catching  and  preserving 
of  fish,  and  navigating  vessels  along  the  coast,  were  brought  under 
the  operation  of  the  new  system  whether  they  took  to  their  proper 
pursuit  or  not,  distinctions  being  made  however  in  favor  of  any 
persons  employed  by  the  district  officers  who  went  by  the  names  of 

*  Two  fine  descriptions  of  Palms  from  which  the  natives  procure  arrak  or 
toddy,  materials  for  manufacturing  rope  ;  from  the  toddy  itself,  sugar,  and  from 
the  nuts,  a  useful  oil  for  domestic  purposes,  for  food,  and  for  burning. 

f  From  the  nuts  of  which  oil  is  extracted. 
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Paluk,  fed  or  nourished.  The  Gaolees  and  Dhungurs  paid  for  their 
cattle,  and  a  capitation  tax  for  all  adults  and  women  house-holders  : 
the  cattle  were  assessed  from  30  to  10  seers  of  ghee  per  head,  if 
milch,  according  to  their  age  and  classification  in  the  accountant’s 
books.  The  capitation  tax  was  ten  seers  of  ghee,  ftoopj  per  mun 
for  women  being  house-holders  ;  or  the  half  of  this  quantity  for  a 
widow’s  cess.  The  Dhungurs  paid  also  from  8  to  15  anas  per  head 
for  each  milch  buffalo. 

The  principle  of  exempting  the  heads  of  castes  and  trades  from 
imposts,  which  had  grown  out  of  the  abuses  of  former  governments 
to  be  an  established  custom,  was  extended  throughout  the  whole 
Konkun  to  every  taxable  class,  and  those  who  ought  to  have  con¬ 
tributed,  and  were  far  more  able  to  contribute  to  the  public  burthens, 
were  allowed  entire  exemption  in  many  cases,  and  were  dealt  with 
on  the  whole  with  a  degree  of  partiality  that  betrayed  the  character 
of  the  policy  which  dictated  each  particular  tax  ;  on  this  principle, 
the  Gowdas,  Chowgulas,  and  Mookudums  were  excluded  from  the 
taxation  imposed  by  Angria  on  the  Dhungurs  and  Gowlees  ;  and  all 
who  possessed  great  influence  in  realizing  the  government  demands 
were  likewise  favored  by  the  same  privileges. 

The  Kharvees  and  Daldees  were  subject  to  a  capitation  tax  in 
kind,  as  well  as  a  particular  cess  on  each  boat,  or  fishing  vessel, 
of  whatever  description  :  this  averaged  from  half,  to  one  mun  of  oil, 
tel  seepa,  per  head,  for  all  males  from  15  to  60  years,  and  1^ 
mun  of  oil  per  boat.  The  object  of  this  tax  was  ostensibly  to 
furnish  oil  without  any  charge  to  the  government  servants,  and 
originated  in  their  exaction  of  it  from  the  fishermen  without  the 
authority  of  the  rulers  of  the  country  ;  it  eventually  became  a  regular 
impost,  and  was  commuted  for  a  money  payment  which  is  still 
enforced  by  the  British  government. 

No  attempts  were  made  to  bring  the  innumerable,  wild  and 
uncivilized  tribes  under  the  power  of  the  revenue  officers  during  the 
Moghul  government,  but  as  the  country  became  more  tranquillized, 
the  Peshwa’s  officers  introduced  like  imposts  on  each  particular  tribe 
according  to  its  occupation,  which  they  usually  farmed  out  on 
account  of  the  great  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  realizing  it.  In 
this  way  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  whole  population  is  now 
accessible  to  the  government  officers  than  heretofore,  and  all  items 
so  collected,  and  which  swell  the  total  amount  of  the  jumma*,  must 

*  Jumma,  the  collective  aggregate  of  all  descriptions  of  taxes,  cesses,  &c.  An 
Arabic  term. 
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first  be  deducted,  before  we  can  form  any  opinion  of  the  comparative 
state  of  the  revenue  and  land  rental  at  different  periods. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  spirit  which  dictated  these  taxes, 
they  are  justly  demandable  in  proportion  to  the  agriculturist’s  rent, 
and  do  not  appear  to  bear  very  heavily  upon  them  ;  but  the  farming 
system,  and  the  duties  on  salt,  and  land  customs,  prevent  the  most 
industrious  from  rising  above  the  same  condition  of  poverty  in  which 
we  found  them.  They  can  easily  obtain  a  subsistence  by  fishing, 
and  find  occupation  in  the  small  trading  vessels  on  the  coast,  but 
they  can  find  no  time  for  agriculture,  and  must  depend  on  the 
cultivators  for  the  little  grain  they  consume,  for  which  they  barter 
fish  ;  as  this  pays  a  heavy  duty  as  well  as  the  grain,  it  is  absolutely 
limited  to  their  most  pressing  wants. 

It  appears  that  the  government  share  of  the  grain,  ( Aeen  Jinnus ) 
had  hitherto  been  received  by  the  striked  measure*,  but  after  Seeva- 
jee’s  death,  the  revenue  officers  required  it  to  be  heaped.  Angria 
renewed  the  former  orders  on  the  representation  of  the  ryots,  on 
which,  by  the  collusion  of  the  persons  appointed  to  measure  the 
grain,  there  appeared  a  deficiency,  on  remeasurement,  by  the  pylee 
measure,  of  a  fourteenth  or  somewhat  less.  To  meet  this  supposed 
deficiency  Angria  imposed  a  tax  called  wurtala,  that  is,  a  further 
cess  of  three  seers  (three  quarters  of  a  pylee)  in  every  phara  of 
grain.  The  government  produce  in  kind  with  this  allowance,  was 
lodged  in  the  nearest  government  Kothee,  or  store-house,  which  was 
erected  near  the  village  temple.  The  store-house  was  a  wooden 
building,  raised  about  five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground,  the  sides 
planked,  the  roof  tiled,  usually  about  30  feet  by  20  and  as  many 
feet  in  height. 

To  compensate  for  the  losses  by  vermin,  called  Kothee-toot,  a 
further  impost  was  levied  of  one  seer  on  each  phara,  called  seer 
wurtala  :  in  contradistinction  to  the  Map  wurtala  ( Map ,  measure  ; 
wurtee,  excess  ;  ala  come,  Mahratta). 

To  meet  the  expenses  of  his  vessels  of  war,  which  consisted  of 
eight  vessels  of  about  four  hundred  tons  burthen,  with  an  extrava¬ 
gant  proportion  of  men,  Angria  required  a  proportion  of  each  ryot’s 
produce  at  a  low  fixed  price,  without  reference  to  the  market  price 

*  Small  measures  or  aliquot  parts  of  the  bushel,  phara,  mun,  and  such  like  dry 
measures,  should  be  heaped.  The  larger,  as  the  bushel,  phara,  mun,  &c.  exceeding 
the  ordinary  power  of  one  person  to  take  up  and  fill  with  the  hand,  as  also  not  be¬ 
ing  of  a  cylindrical  form,  should  always  be  striked,  or  struck  off  even  by  a  bar  to 
avoid  the  great  uncertainty  and  difference  of  heaping  in  vessels  or  measures  of  dif¬ 
ferent  dimensions,  which  in  the  case  if  the  latter  are  square,  or  rectangular  cubes. 
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of  the  day.  This  extended  to  all  kinds  of  grain  but  Hureek,  which 
forms  the  last  precarious  resource  for  the  subsistence  of  the  very 
poorest  classes,  and  was  therefore  in  no  great  request,  as  an  article 
of  food,  for  the  government  servants.  The  amount  of  this  impost 
was  a  twentieth  in  excess  of  each  ryot’s  payment  in  kind,  for  which 
he  received  credit  in  the  public  accounts  at  the  rate  of  half  a  rupee 
per  phara,  or  ten  rupees  per  Khundee  of  grain,  and  one  seer  of 
ghee  for  every  Khundee  of  produce  sold  by  weight  indiscriminately, 
for  which  the  ryots  received  credit  in  like  manner  at  the  fixed  rate 
of  three  rupees  per  mun. 

These  vessels  of  war  were  supplied  with  rope  by  an  impost  on 
seven  villages  in  the  Gohaghur  muhal,  of  two  maunds  2|-  seei  s,  on 
every  thousand  nuts  of  the  government  share,  for  which  credit 
was  likewise  given  at  the  rate  of  one  rupee  per  mun. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  how  complicated  each  ryot’s  accounts 
had  now  become  by  these  additional  cesses  :  it  was  no  longer 
possible  for  the  ryots  themselves  to  reckon  them,  and  they  were 
therefore  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  village  and  district  officers, 
who,  for  such  services,  required  also  the  same  indulgences  to  them, 
over  and  above  their  demands.  By  this  means  the  subordinate 
peasantry  were  almost  annihilated,  and  the  condition  of  the  far 
greater  part  reduced  to  that  of  serfs,  entirely  dependant  on  some 
one  individual,  who  gradually  obtained  by  length  of  occupancy  a 
title  to  the  lands  which  had  devolved  on  him  by  the  necessities  of 
the  rightful  owners. 

It  was  probably  at  this  period  that  the  district  and  village  officers 
first  established  themselves  in  those  rights  which  they  now  claim  as 
their  ancient  paternal  inheritance,  and  as  we  see  the  like  doubts 
existing  in  other  parts  of  India  regarding  their  existence  before 
the  Moghul  government,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  their  origin 
was  to  be  attributed  elsewhere  to  like  causes.  In  this  manner 
every  description  of  fee  or  emolument  may  be  traced,  by  attention 
to  the  practice  of  the  successive  governments  ;  for  their  demands 
were  always  a  pretext  for  like  demands  on  the  part  of  their  servants, 
and  farmers  of  revenue. 

The  proportion  of  the  produce  commuted  for  a  money  pay¬ 
ment  had  been  fixed  by  the  Seedee,  at  three  mun  per  Khundee  ; 
Angria  increased  the  quantity  of  grain,  and  reduced  the  rates  :  it 
was  now  reckoned  at  one-fourth  the  whole  grain  rental  of  each  ryot. 
The  comparative  rates  were  fixed  prospectively  as  follows,  and 
q  2 
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22}  Rs.  per  20  mds. 


22^  Rs.  per  20  mds. 


Seedee’s  rate,  3  mds.  at 
17}  Rs.  per  20  mds. 

Seedee’s  rate,  3  mds.  at 
60  Rs.  per  20  mds. ;  3 
)>  raaunds  at  40  Rs.  for 
Powte,  Kuduve,  Kool- 
thee. 


may  be  understood  with  reference  to  the  Seedee’s  previous  regula¬ 
tion  from  the  annexed  table. 

Tusur  of  Bhat  according  to  Angles  |  Seede(J.s  rate>  3  mds.  at 
system  one-fourth  or  5  mds.  at  20  Rs.  ? 
per  Khun  dee. 

Tusur  of  Naglee,  (Cynosurus  Cora-  -j  geedee>s  rate>  3  mljs.  at 
canus)  one-fourth,  or  5  mds.  at  16  Rs.  per  > 

Khundee. 

Tusur  of  Wuree,  (Panicum  Brizoides)  5 
mds.  at  13^  Rs.  per  20  maunds. 

Tusur  of  Til  Kale,  (Sesamum  orientale)-' 

Til  sale,  (Sesamum  orientale,)  Moong, 

(Phaseolus  mungo,)  Powte,  (Dolichos 
lablab,)  Kuduve,  Chowlee  and  Koolid,  for 
all  the  former,  40  Rs.  per  20  mds.  and 
the  three  last  30  Rs.  per  20  mds. 

One-fourth  also  til  gore,  at  the  rate  of  t  The  Seedee’s  rate,  3  mds. 
50  Rs.  per  20  pharas.  j  at  75  Rs.  per  20  mds. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  ryots  gained  considerably  by  the 
new  rates,  and  it  is  equally  plain  that  the  demand  of  grain  for  the 
use  of  the  armed  vessels  was  only  a  pretext  for  the  state  necessity, 
as  two  mun  of  the  government  grain  was  commuted  for  a  money 
payment.  It  is  supposed  by  the  zumeendars  that  the  abatement 
in  the  rates  was  made  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  ryots 
to  pay  the  sum  fixed  by  the  Seedee,  but  was  more  probably  the 
consequence  of  fresh  imposts  established  by  Angl  ia. 

In  this  manner  the  Mahrattas  carried  on  their  exactions,  their 
officers  introducing  successively  as  many  cesses  corresponding  to 
them,  in  name  and  amount,  while  the  ryots  endeavoured  by  their 
collusion,  or  pretexts  of  losses  by  fire  or  bad  seasons,  to  evade  the 
government  dues.  By  such  methods  the  greater  part  of  the  landed 
property  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Brahmins,  Mahrattas,  and 
Mahomedans,  who  certainly  are  not  the  aborigines  of  India,  and 
could  only  have  gained  their  present  permanent  footing  by  the 
slow  but  sure  working  of  this  system  for  many  centuries. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  every  transaction  in  which  government 
engaged  was  made  an  excuse  for  new  demands  ;  the  tradesmen  were 
henceforth  compelled  to  contribute  a  proportion  of  their  manual 
labour,  receiving  while  employed  a  daily  subsistence  :  carpenters 
and  blacksmiths  were  bound  to  serve  one  month  every  year,  and 
received  two  anas  in  money,  daily,  or  two  seers  of  rice.  Oil-makers 
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were  assessed  at  ten  seers  of  sweet  oil  per  head,  this  last  impost- 
was  called  Shoobrat. 

During  Angria’s  government,  the  privilege  of  stamping  the 
coin,  received  in  payment  of  the  revenue,  which  had  been  given  by 
the  former  Mahratta  rulers  to  a  Brahmin,  was  sequestered  and 
brought  into  the  government  claims.  Under  this  head  one  quarter 
of  an  ana  was  now  levied  on  every  rupee,  excepting  money  cesses 
entitled  nuqdee  bab,  and  lands  exempted  by  special  grants. 

The  repair  and  maintenance  of  the  hill  forts  furnished  a  pretext 
for  another  petty  tax  called  Karsaee,  which  was  levied  from  every 
cultivator  in  kind,  and  consisted  of  grass  to  thatch  the  public 
buildings,  baskets,  mats,  sticks,  and  timbers  from  the  cultivators  ; 
also  vegetables,  veer  las,  (a  kind  of  umbrella,)  used  by  the  Mahrattas, 
as  a  protection  against  the  rain,  firewood,  torches,  brooms,  earthen 
vessels,  and  a  variety  of  petty  articles  which  each  house-holder  was 
obliged  to  contribute  as  they  might  happen  to  be  required.  This 
last  tax  was  extended  by  the  Peshwa’s  officers,  subsequently,  to 
every  part  of  the  Konkun  from  Kalian  to  Malwun,  and  has  been 
partially  commuted  by  the  British  government  for  a  money  pay¬ 
ment,  the  greater  portion  being  altogether  discontinued. 

This  vexatious  opening  for  oppressive  exaction  was  carried  to  an 
incredible  extent  by  the  Peshwa’s  people,  and  every  peon  or  under¬ 
ling  considered  himself  entitled  to  help  himself  to  any  thing  he 
might  require,  without  the  consent  of  the  cultivator.  It  is  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  grievous  system,  that  so  many  complaints  have 
been  made  against  the  servants  of  Europeans  travelling  through  the 
country.  They  have  seen  their  fellow- men  pillaged  with  perfect 
impunity,  and  suppose  that  their  employment  by  the  sirkar,  or 
under  the  sirkar’s  officers,  gives  them  an  equal  right  to  exercise  the 
same  authority,  without  compensation  of  any  sort.  It  may  be  long 
before  the  ryot  can  be  brought  to  understand  that  he  is  not  required 
to  submit  to  such  exactions,  or  our  servants  to  practise  them,  and 
the  latter  will  be  very  slow  to  perceive  that  in  forbidding  them,  any 
one  is  a  loser  of  their  just  rights  but  themselves. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  natives  of  this  country  would  at 
least  make  some  distinction  amongst  those  with  whom  they  are  on 
terms  of  equality  and  have  known  from  their  infancy  :  but  this  is 
far  from  the  case  ;  no  sooner  has  a  poor  indigent  cultivator 
mounted  his  belt,  or  become  enrolled  in  the  service  of  government, 
than  he  thinks  it  an  unquestionable  right  to  enforce  his  demands 
for  any  little  article  that  comes  under  the  head  of  kharsaee,  though 
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it  were  from  his  own  relatives,  and  the  same  extortion  is  carried  on 
through  every  grade,  to  the  most  wealthy  proprietors  and  officers 
in  the  country. 

There  were  imposts  likewise  for  the  Hindu  festivals  called  Dussara 
khurch,  and  Goknl  Ushtummee  khurch ;  the  former  consisted  of  a 
fowl  or  goat  for  sacrifice  ;  the  latter,  of  a  pot  of  butter-milk,  which 
taxes  were  no  further  oppressive,  but  as  they  introduced  an  inquisi¬ 
torial  system  into  every  cottage  or  family,  and  induced  the  people  to 
secrete  their  property  from  the  agents  of  Government,  or  bribe 
them  to  plead  exemptions  in  their  favour. 

All  trees,  not  cultivated,  as  the  Beerly  Mhar,  Borassus  Flabelli- 
formis,  the  Elate  Sylvestris,  or  wild  date,  and  Tar,  all  palms  producing 
toddy,  were  charged  on  the  persons  who  drew  the  liquor,  at  the 
rate  of  six  anas  per  tree  ;  and  those  producing  Kath  or  Terra 
Japonica  were  charged  on  the  hearths  of  the  Kathkurees,  a  class 
who  manufacture  it,  half  a  rupee  for  each  hearth. 

Bullocks,  or  cattle  of  any  kind,  coming  within  the  limits  of  the 
Konkun,  were  assessed  at  half  a  rupee  per  head  :  and  the  amount 
so  levied,  called  wunchuraee ,  or  the  privilege  of  grazing  in  the 
forests  :  ( wun  forest,  churaee  pasturage.) 

The  last  item  imposed  by  Anglia  was  personal  service  exacted  from 
the  low  caste  tribes  and  Mahars  :  these  were  required  to  serve  in 
the  forts,  one  month  in  the  year,  and  receive  their  subsistence  2^- 
seers  of  bhat,  or  rice  daily,  from  government.  They  were  called 
Rabte  Mahars  ;  the  gooroo  or  village  priest  was  required  to  give 
a  bundle  of  pan  leaves  (piper  betel)  every  week,  at  the  govern¬ 
ment  cucherry,  and  the  Kharvees  and  Daldees  were  bound  to  supply 
one  man  in  every  eight  capable  of  bearing  arms,  to  serve  for  eight 
months  in  the  year  on  board  the  vessels  of  war.  In  such  cases  these 
persons  were  exempt  from  all  other  taxes,  and  were  likewise  free 
of  all  other  requisitions  for  personal  service,  on  any  account  what¬ 
ever  :  they  received  1|-  maunds  of  bhat  monthly,  and  one  quarter  of 
a  rupee  for  meet,  mirchee,  salt  and  condiments. 

The  exemption  from  all  forced  service  may  enable  us  to  under¬ 
stand  how  perfectly  unwilling  any  of  the  natives  would  be,  to 
contribute  their  assistance,  where  any  such  grant  has  been  once 
made  :  nothing  in  fact  would  induce  any  people  of  this  class  to 
carry  a  burthen  even  for  money,  in  any  of  the  villages  on  the  coast, 
as  they  consider  it  would  be  the  forfeiture  of  a  right  which  they 
had  once  acquired  by  a  compact  with  Angria’s  government,  but  they 
would  have  no  compunction,  when  in  the  service  of  natives  or 
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Europeans,  in  compelling  the  villagers  who  have  never  received 
such  exemptions  to  work  by  compulsory  methods. 

Under  the  Mahratta  rule,  the  system  of  compulsory  service 
extended  to  all  other  classes,  beginning  with  the  lowest  and  poorest ; 
and  all  artificers  and  trades-people  were  laid  under  contribution  in 
some  shape.  This  of  course  was  soon  brought  to  light  under  the 
British  government,  and  has  been  gradually  abandoned,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  repeated  injunctions  of  the  civil  and  military 
authorities  ;  in  process  of  time  it  will  be  effectually  discontinued, 
and  new  means  will  be  provided  for  the  convenience  of  travellers 
and  merchants,  which  at  present  are  not  foreseen. 

In  the  year  1756,  Lord  Clive  took  Veejydroog  ;  Commodore 
James,  Soowurndroog ;  and  Commodore  Watson,  Sindoodroog ; 
from  that  time  to  the  month  of  November,  1818,  the  Konkun,  with 
the  exception  of  Bombay  and  Salsette,  the  Portuguese  viceroyalty 
and  the  petty  chieftaincies  of  Angria,  the  Jowar  Raja,  the  Hubshee 
and  Sawunt  warree  desaee,  has  been  under  the  Peshwa’s  officers  ; 
and  the  changes  or  reforms  introduced,  followed  the  temper  or 
particular  information  of  these  persons  :  generally  speaking,  they 
introduced  changes  for  the  worse,  and  confirmed  every  injudicious 
practice  which  had  been  invented  by  their  predecessors  :  there  is 
therefore  little  account  taken  of  Anajee  Dhutoo’s  and  the  Punt 
Amatvu’s  surveys,  though  they  form  the  ground-work  of  all  the 
subsequent  surveys. 

The  rates  and  names  of  the  imposts  differ  in  some  respects  in 
every  different  district,  but  the  principle  of  all  is  the  same,  it  may 
suffice  therefore  to  state  the  most  remarkable. 

The  most  grievous  of  these  was  Durbar  khurch ,  which  was 
levied  generally  on  the  village,  to  enable  the  Durukdars  to  attend  in 
becoming  style  at  the  Hoozoor  or  presence  of  the  Peshwa,  to  meet 
the  expense  of  complimentary  presents,  and  the  mamlutdar’s  own 
personal  expenses,  while  away  from  his  particular  station.  This 
was  usually  levied  in  money,  but  occasionally  in  kind,  at  the  rate 
of  two  pharas  of  rice  in  the  husk*,  per  rupee.  The  institution  of 
this  tax  went  down  from  the  mamlutdar  to  the  inferior  officer  of 
each  district,  and  swelled  the  total  amount  to  an  enormous  sum. 

The  Peshwa,  on  the  representation  of  his  ministers,  disposed  of 
the  government  grain  at  a  fixed  rate  on  any  quantity  purchased,  but 
not  exceeding  one-fourth  the  total  rental  of  each  cultivator  receiv¬ 
able  in  kind :  with  the  former  rates  commuted  by  the  Seedee,  and 
*  That  is,  uncleaned,  but  cleared  of  the  outer  husk. 
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Angria,  they  had  altogether  one-half  their  produce  to  pay  in  kind, 
one-half  was  commuted  :  this  last  was  called  Tusur  Furokht ;  Tusur 
meaning  commutation,  Furokht,  sale.  The  sum  of  money  required 
for  the  grain  so  disposed  of,  was  at  the  rate  of  17  rupees  per  khun- 
dee  of  bhat,  15  rupees  per  khundee  of  wuree,  30  rupees  per  kliun- 
dee  of  koolid,  chowlee  and  cuduve,  40  rupees  per  khundee  of  moog, 
powte,  til  sale,  ooreed,  toour,  and  til  kale ;  50  rupees  for  til  gore  per 
khundee.  The  Tusur  rates  continued  stationary. 

So  also  the  produce  of  articles  sold  by  weight,  was  sold  to  the 
ryots  at  the  following  fixed  rates  :  Betel-nuts,  5  rupees  per  raun  ; 
raw-sugar,  or  gool,  2  rupees  per  raun;  liullud,  or  turmeric,  3 
rupees  per  mun  ;  til  gore ,  sweet  oil,  at  5  rupees  ;  coir,  at  1^  rupees  ; 
and  til  seempa,  oil  for  burning,  at  3  rupees  the  mun. 

Articles  received  by  number  were  resold  at  the  following  rates  : 
cocoanuts,  3  rupees  per  100;  kadjans,  1^  rupees  per  100;  rice 
straw,  1  rupee  per  100  bundles. 

This  system  of  Tusur  Furokht  prevails  in  all  the  southern  dis¬ 
tricts,  Veejydroog,  Rutnagiri,  Unjunvel,  &c.  but  varies  in  the  rates. 
The  proportion  in  Salsee,  Veejydroog  and  Rutnagiri,  and  Ryghur, 
is  one-half,  though  in  the  latter  it  goes  by  the  name  of  Tusur  only  ; 
the  fourth  or  five  mun  in  every  khundee  being  established  on  the 
first  rate,  according  to  Angria’s  system  ;  the  remaining  fourth,  or  five 
mun  according  to  the  rates  introduced  by  the  Peshwa’s  mamlutdars. 
In  the  Soowurndroog  and  Unjunvel  districts  the  two  items  collectively 
amount,  at  present,  to  one-fourth  only,  though  at  one  time  the 
amount  of  Tusur  and  Furokht  were  severally  one-fourth  of  the  grain 
rental.  In  Rajpooree,  and  Ouchitgurh,  one-fourth  only  is  com¬ 
muted,  which  is  called  Tusur ;  north  of  this,  the  grain  is  either 
received  wholly  in  kind,  or  wholly  commuted. 

Among  other  changes,  the  Peshwa’s  officers  attempted  also  an 
exact  survey  of  the  ivurkus,  or  hill  lands,  and  made  several  deduc¬ 
tions  and  allowances  ;  but  the  measure  was  attended  with  very  little 
success,  and  these  lands  continue  for  the  most  part  to  be  estimated, 
as  before,  either  by  the  eye  survey,  or  by  the  plough.  The  measure¬ 
ment  where  it  was  carried  into  effect  was  by  the  beegah  or  area 
of  ground  25  sticks  long,  and  25  broad,  with  a  further  allowance 
of  one  quarter  of  a  beegah  in  excess  of  each  beegah,  or  125  beegahs 
to  count  for  100  so  measured.  The  Dhara,  or  assessment,  on  each 
beegah,  was  according  to  Anajee  Dhutoo’s  rule. 

The  mamlutdars  usually  held  their  offices  for  a  period  of  four 
years,  and  as  they  seldom  exercised  office  a  second  time  in  the 
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same  country,  made  a  point  of  realizing  as  large  a  sum  as  they 
possibly  could  under  any  pretence  whatever ;  their  object  was 
therefore  two-fold,  to  insist  on  as  much  in  the  shape  of  new,  or 
unauthorized  cesses,  as  they  had  ingenuity  to  extort ;  and  to  set 
forth  all  the  difficulties  of  the  ryots,  or  pleas  for  remissions  and 
particular  exemptions  in  order  to  shelter  them  selves  from  impeach¬ 
ment  when  called  before  the  Peshwa  for  a  final  account  of  their  ste¬ 
wardship. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  amount  brought  into  the  treasury 
of  the  state,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  formed  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  amount  collected  from  the  ryots.  The  introduction 
of  this  vicious  system  had  become  so  general,  from  the  highest 
dignitaries  to  the  meanest  servant  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  since 
the  decline  of  its  power  under  Sumbhajee,  that  it  gradually  became 
a  necessary  consequence  of  arrival  at  authority,  to  judge  of  the 
talent,  or  fitness,  of  the  government  agent  by  his  resources  in  elud¬ 
ing  the  vigilance  of  informants,  and  getting  as  much  as  he  could 
out  of  every  class  under  his  authority. 

In  furtherance  of  this  system,  a  body  of  men  had  gradually  risen 
up,  whose  interests  were  completely  identified  with  the  most 
corrupt  attendants  of  a  despotic  prince.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  Mahrattas,  as  a  body,  had  any  such  rights  in  the  soil,  or  the 
hereditary  offices  they  subsequently  claimed  under  their  princes 
who  governed  at  the  time  the  Mahomedans  invaded  the  south  of 
India.  The  state  of  anarchy  and  disorganization  which  ensued 
upon  the  defection  of  the  Mahornedan  deputies  of  southern  India, 
from  the  Emperor  of  Dehli,  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  from 
the  recently  established  kingdom  of  Dowlutabad,  contributed  more 
than  any  other  event  to  the  effectual  colonization  of  all  those 
tribes,  who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  princes  of  Rajpootana, 
and  who,  up  to  this  period,  sat  perfectly  loose  to  society,  only 
waiting,  as  it  were,  till  their  prey  had  settled  down,  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  it  their  own. 

We  have  nothing  to  show  that  the  Mahrattas,  the  Mahratta 
Brahmins  especially,  had  then  either  such  extensive  claims  as  they 
now  possess,  or  that  they  were  even  reckoned  with  the  people  of 
the  country.  They  first  insinuated  themselves  into  office,  and  then 
contrived  to  make  the  whole  political  machine  work  together  through¬ 
out  every  part  of  the  dominions,  to  which  they  had  ready  access, 
so  as  to  favor  the  aggrandizement  of  their  own  peculiar  possessions. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  natural  indolence  of  the  higher  classes  of 
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Mahomedans,  they  diligently  cultivated  a  knowledge  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  subjects  which  gave  them  a  preference  in  the  discharge  of 
the  Revenue  functions.  The  most  intricate  questions  were  fami¬ 
liarized  by  early  education,  and  an  aptitude  at  perplexing  or  mystify¬ 
ing  a  simple  rule,  was  considered  the  highest  effort  of  wisdom  both 
in  political  and  religious  matters  ;  hence,  the  Brahmins  soon  obtained 
an  influence  which  easily  passes  with  the  indolent  or  illiterate  for 
authority,  and  by  their  combined  efforts  established  themselves  in 
all  those  rights  which  we  now  find  them  possessed  of. 

So  far  as  the  ancient  institutions  could  consist  with  their  own 
views,  they  appear  to  have  made  no  innovations,  but  every  measure 
was  made  to  square,  as  if  by  previous  arrangement,  to  the  claims  and 
interests  of  the  first  or  privileged  order,  and  no  jealousy  could 
exceed  that  with  which  they  withheld  information  connected  with 
the  real  interests  of  the  state. 

Had  the  revenue  and  district  officers  who  are  styled  zumeendar$ 
or  wuttundars,  existed  under  the  ancient  government  of  the  Hindus, 
they  would  have  been  expressly  specified  in  their  law  books  and 
deeds,  as  possessors  of  rights  independent  of  the  prince,  but  there 
is  no  mention  made  of  them,  otherwise  than  as  temporary  servants 
of  the  state,  who  had  an  implied  privilege  of  hereditary  succession, 
so  long  as  they  gave  satisfaction  to  their  superiors,  and  fulfilled 
their  obligations  of  service,  as  the  cultivator  his,  by  rendering  a 
portion  of  the  produce  of  the  lands  he  occupied  in  return  for  its 
usufruct. 

Through  the  indolence  of  the  first  Mahomedan  conquerors,  the 
more  intelligent  Hindus  were  led  to  a  perception  of  their  strength, 
in  construing  the  individual  rights  of  property  to  their  own  advan¬ 
tage  :  the  progress  of  their  acquisition  of  them  was  a  work  of  time 
and  labour,  but  it  would  never  have  been  discovered,  had  not  the 
weakness  of  the  Mahomedan  governments  led  to  the  foundation  of 
new  Hindu  principalities,  which  required  some  regard  to  the  former 
order  of  things. 

We  are  therefore  to  distinguish  the  progressive  changes  which 
supervened,  if  we  would  understand  the  relative  claims  of  the  state 
and  zumeendars  to  the  revenue  and  other  privileges  issuing  out 
of  the  soil :  they  are  seen  to  have  originated,  in  the  foregoing 
account  of  the  Mahratta  system,  in  a  series  of  oppressive  innova¬ 
tions,  without  express  object  or  plea  of  expediency,  beyond  the 
will  of  an  arbitrary  prince.  The  exactions  of  the  zumeedars  were 
usually  concurrent  with  the  general  receipts  of  the  state,  as  un¬ 
authorized,  or  cognizable  only  by  the  chief  authority. 
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The  only  remaining  reforms  introduced  by  the  Peshwa’s  officers 
which  it  is  necessary  to  explain  more  particularly,  are  the  Behura 
rates,  or  rates  at  which  the  portion  of  the  government  rental,  term¬ 
ed  Furokht,  was  commuted,  or  any  further  portion  not  required  by 
the  district  authorities  for  the  maintenance  of  the  garrisons,  public 
servants  or  followers  ;  secondly,  the  Nugdee  Cowlee  Shet'ista,  or  fixed 
money  rentals  of  Bhagaet,  or  garden  lands,  hitherto  received  in 
kind.  These  commendable  changes  were  brought  about  at  the 
instance  of  the  Furkia  family,  who  occasionally  resided  in  the  Kon- 
kun,  and  undoubtedly  had  the  greatest  influence  of  any  persons 
about  the  Peshwa’s  court,  both  with  the  celebrated  Nana  Furna- 
vees,  and  the  Peshwa  himself. 

Until  1790,  the  Peshwa’s  officers  had  been  in  the  practice  of 
receiving  all  grain  not  included  under  the  head  of  Tusur  or  Furokht, 
into  the  Dasthan,  or  Kotliee,  from  whence  it  was  transported  to  the 
different  depots  of  troops,  to  be  distributed  in  lieu  of  pay  ;  but  the 
quantity  being  more  than  sufficient  for  such  purposes,  the  Peshwa 
ordered  a  fixed  rate  of  commutation  to  be  established  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  districts  from  Kullian,  south,  but  it  was  optional  with 
the  ryot  to  pay  in  kind,  or  at  the  Behura  rates,  whatever  did  not 
come  under  the  head  of  Tusur,  or  Furokht. 

The  Behura  rates  were  then  probably  the  same  as  the  market 
prices  of  the  day  ;  they  are  now  considerably  higher  in  consequence 
of  the  cheapness  of  grain,  and  the  import  of  it  from  Malabar,  and 
Canara,  into  those  districts  which  before  were  supplied  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  from  the  Konkun.  Such  is  one  of  the  undoubted  benefits 
attendant  on  the  amalgamation  of  all  the  Provinces  into  one  govern¬ 
ment,  and  all  subordinate  to  one  rule. 


The  Rates  were 

as  follows  : 

Bhat,  . 

.  20 

Rs . 

Naglee,  . .  . 

.  16 

Rs . 

Wuree,  .  .  . 

.  13 

Rs . 

Tilgore,  . .  . 

.  50 

Rs . 

Toour, . 

.  40 

Rs . 

Koolid,  . .  . 

.  30 

Rs . 

,  .  .  ditto. 

Kuduve,  . .  . 

.  30 

Rs  •  «  •  »  •  , 

ditto. 

Til  Kale, . .  . 

.  40 

Rs . 

Ooreed,  . .  . 

. .  40 

Rs . 

ditto. 

Til  sale,  . .  . 

.  40 

Rs . 

Powte, 

.  40 

Rs . 

ditto. 

Chowlee,  .  . 

.  30 

Rs . 

u  2 
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The  Nugdee  cowlee  rates  were  fixed  at  four  anas  per  cocoanut 
tree,  or  one  ana  per  suparee  tree,  for  a  period  of  years  ;  generally 
five  or  seven,  after  which  the  full  rent  was  taken  as  for  baghaet 
lands. 

The  only  regular  surveys  of  the  lands  were  those  instituted  by 
Mulik  Umbur,  Dadajee  Kondeo,  Anajee  Dhutoo,  the  Punt  Amatyu, 
and  Gunesh  Punt.  Subsequently  partial  surveys  were  made  during 
the  early  part  of  Nana  Furnavees’  administration,  between  the  years 
of  1772  and  1790,  but  these  did  little  more  than  change  the  classes 
of  the  inferior  lands,  and  bring  some  little  new  land  into  the  village 
assessment.  The  government  claimed  all  waste  land  unconditional¬ 
ly,  as  their  own  property,  and  leased  it  out  without  any  reference  to 
the  khots,  or  meerassee  cultivators.  It  is  said  they  did  so  on  the 
plea  of  its  being  disputed  property,  but  the  assertion  is  not  borne 
out  by  any  plea  of  a  contested  interest  by  the  village  communities, 
or  dharakuree  and  koolarug  ryots. 

After  this  period,  the  corruption  of  the  Peshwa’s  court  became  so 
general,  that  the  office  of  Koomavishdar  was  sold  or  entrusted  to 
some  profligate  unfit  person,  who  had  plausible  schemes  to  recom¬ 
mend  him  to  notice,  either  for  securing,  or  increasing  the  revenue 
received  in  former  years.  The  usual  resort  of  these  persons  was  to 
farm,  or  sublet  their  own  farms,  and  the  subordinate  agents  threa¬ 
tened  the  villages  with  a  new  survey  from  year  to  year,  which  was 
relinquished  for  a  compromised  chur,  or  increase  on  the  preceding 
rental. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  such  a  train  of  events  for  20  or  25  years, 
had  a  most  pernicious  effect  on  the  cultivation,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  general  morals  of  the  people.  The  produce  of  the  very 
best  lands  is  said  to  have  diminished  bevond  all  calculation,  and  it 
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is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  improvement  can  take  place  till  every 
impediment  which  has  been  gradually  growing  out  of  such  abuses, 
is  entirely  removed. 

The  foregoing  exhibits  a  full  account  of  the  progressive  advances 
of  taxation  over  and  above  the  original  land  rent  which  was  custo- 

O 

mary  under  the  former  rulers  of  India.  Although  the  British 
Government  have  made  great  reductions  in  the  most  oppressive  and 
unjustifiable  taxes,  there  is  ample  room  for  further  reductions.  The 
system  of  the  Mahrattas  is  still  for  the  most  part  the  same  that  is 
now  pursued  :  it  is  therefore  extremely  improbable  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  cultivator  will  make  any  advance  beyond  a  precarious 
and  scanty  subsistence  :  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed,  added 
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to  the  consequences  of  our  rigid  severity,  and  the  previous  malver¬ 
sations  of  the  Peshwa’s  farmers,  have  deteriorated  the  general  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  lower  classes  of  cultivators,  and  deprived  them  of 
every  thing  in  the  shape  of  capital,  so  that  the  government  is  a  suf¬ 
ferer,  both  from  their  poverty,  and  the  neglect  of  all  advantages 
that  might  be  discovered  by  a  new  survey. 

Nana  Furnavees  had  it  in  contemplation  to  simplify  the  whole  of 
the  land  revenue  by  a  general  assessment  in  money,  according  to 
the  beegahs  cultivated,  but  it  was  never  carried  into  effect  bevond 
the  Kullian  Prant.  This  tract  of  country,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
was  surveyed  and  assessed  between  the  years  1772  and  1790,  all 
land  of  the  first  quality,  at  5  Rs.  13  anas  per  beegah  :  land  of  the 
second  quality,  at  4f  Rs.,  and  of  every  other  description,  on  which 
rice  was  raised,  at  3  Rs.  11  anas.  The  survey  was  conducted  by  the 
Sursubhedar  Sudashew  Kesho,  and  was  concluded  for  the  turufs  of 
Tuloja  and  Waje  of  the  Panwel  district  ;  for  Moorbar,  Gorut,  and 
Korkuda,  of  the  Korkuda  talook  ;  for  Sonalla,  Doogar,  and  Bhewn- 
dee  in  the  Bhewndee  turuf  ;  in  the  Umburnath,  Wasoondree,  Bare, 
Konde,  Khambale,  mulials  of  Kullian,  in  Wurede  turuf ;  Shewre, 
Uliannee  and  Rahoor  muhals,  dependant  on  Sakoorlee.  There  are 
therefore  three  descriptions  of  rental;  1st,  Dhemp  or  Koomula,  being 
an  assessment  by  the  total  produce  in  kind,  which  in  the  northern 
districts  is  commuted  at  the  market  price,  and  in  the  Malwan  district 
is  put  up  to  auction  ;  2nd,  The  Begownee  money  rental,  and  third, 
the  Begownee  rental  received  partly  in  kind  and  partly  in  Tusur, 
(the  Hubshee’s  commutation  rates,)  part  in  Furokht ,  (the  Peshwa’s 
fixed  sale  prices  :)  all  the  produce  in  kind  is  disposed  of  by  auction. 

The  amount  of  the  land  revenue  is  about  one-third  the  gross  pro¬ 
duce  :  with  the  extra  cesses,  it  amounts  however  to  about  70  or 
even  80  per  cent,  on  the  line  of  coast  from  Basseen  to  Duman.  The 
cultivators  continue  to  pay  the  rates  fixed  by  the  Portuguese ;  that 
is,  one-half  to  the  immediate  proprietor,  who  is  charged  with  a 
small  foro,  or  quit-rent:  the  produce  and  revenue  differ  so  little  in 
quantity  from  the  rates  established  by  Anajee  Dhutoo,  taking  lands 
of  the  same  name  or  quality  by  way  of  comparison,  as  to  lead  to  a 
general  belief  that  Anajee  Dhutoo’s  rates  were  fixed  with  reference 
to  Mulik  Umbur’s  at  a  previous  date  :  the  assessment  varies  from  6 
to  32  muns  per  moovah. 

Of  the  more  ancient  systems  little  remains,  and  that  is  now 
principally  confined  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Jowar, 
which  the  Peshwa’s  people  had  a  particular  dread  of  examining, 
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from  fear  of  the  Koolees  :  it  consisted  in  a  certain  stipulated  sum 
for  a  certain  quantity  of  ground,  and  even  now,  is  not  very  regularly 
or  punctually  enforced. 

In  the  Kullian  district  the  wurkus  land  is  called  Rubbee,  and  is 
assessed  at  1^  rupees  per  nominal  beegah,  that  is  the  estimated 
quantity  equivalent  to  a  beegah,  with  a  due  allowance  for  rock,  and 
underwood ;  this  description  of  land  is  far  more  fertile,  however, 
and  altogether  of  a  better  quality,  than  land  turned  to  the  same 
uses,  in  raising  nachnee  hemp,  khorasnee,  til,  naglee,  &c. ;  but  no 
distinction  is  made  where  all  the  land  is  computed  by  the  seed 
required  to  sow  it,  except  in  the  diminished  rates. 

Generally  speaking,  the  assessment  by  the  fixed  money  rental 
is  extremely  light,  as  is  that  by  the  estimated  produce  throughout 
the  northern  and  southern  districts :  there  are  also  few  extra 
cesses  beyond  the  land  rental,  but  they  are  not  in  so  flourishing  a 
condition  as  the  districts  where  the  payments  are  made  up  of  a 
great  variety  of  imposts  :  the  reason  appears  to  be,  a  want  of 
population,  cattle,  and  persons  of  substance,  perhaps  in  some  measure 
also,  the  great  scarcity  of  water,  and  the  consequent  unhealthiness 
of  the  wastes  and  forests. 

Many  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Peshwa’s  court  were 
natives  of  the  districts  of  Soowurndroog,  Unjunvel,  and  Rutnagiri  ; 
they  had  considerable  estates  there,  and  expended  large  sums  in 
their  improvement  :  it  is  to  this  most  probably  that  the  superior 
degree  of  success  in  the  culture  of  rice  and  garden  lands  is  mainly 
ascribable,  and  to  the  greater  affluence  of  the  inhabitants  generally, 
the  individual  members  of  whose  families  are  found,  in  greater 
or  less  numbers,  in  the  establishments  of  every  great  person 
throughout  India.  The  money  they  hoard  up  in  such  foreign 
service  is  spent  in  some  manner  amongst  their  own  people,  and  a 
large  amount  finds  its  way  to  the  pockets  of  the  agricultural  classes. 

The  general  amount  of  the  land  revenue,  as  will  be  seen  on  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  official  returns  for  a  series  of  fifteen  successive  years,  is 
very  variable*  :  the  fluctuation  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  difference  on 
the  auction  returns  of  grain  sold.  The  demand  for  grain  is  alto¬ 
gether  uncertain,  being  affected  by  partial  droughts  in  all  parts  of 
India,  and  is  supplied  as  occasion  requires  from  Malabar  and  other 
coast  districts,  and  introduced  to  the  interior  by  the  innumerable 
rivers,  intersecting  the  Konkun,  accessible  to  vessels  of  small  bur¬ 
then. 

*  See  Table  of  the  Revenue  for  fifteen  successive  years  in  the  Appendix. 
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In  bringing  this  account  to  a  close,  it  appears  to  me,  that  there 
are  three  principal  objects  to  be  attended  to,  in  order  to  promote 
the  general  interests  of  the  cultivators  and  government,  to  revert 
to  the  original  ancient  rule  of  taking  no  more  than  the  rent,  that  is, 
one-fifth  of  the  gross  produce  :  to  collect  that  fifth  by  commuting 
it  at  the  market  price  of  the  season  ;  to  ascertain  the  produce  by 
periodical  surveys  at  intervals  of  five,  or  seven  years,  on  a  correct 
measurement  and  valuation  of  the  lands,  with  a  correspondent  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  people  ;  by  this  means,  it  would  appear  satisfactorily 
whether  any,  and  what  proportion  of  capital. was  abstracted  from 
the  ryots,  and  a  very  accurate  estimate  be  formed  in  process  of  time 
of  the  ratio  of  the  wages  of  labour,  to  the  rent  and  qualities  of  the 
soil. 

Lastly,  that  a  just  proportion  of  that  rent  should  be  set  aside,  as 
it  was  in  its  original  design,  for  the  improvement  of  the  country 
and  inhabitants,  in  any  way  most  suited  to  the  intentions  and 
character  of  the  British  Government,  whether  in  the  construction  of 
roads,  the  repair  and  embankment  of  tanks,  rivers,  or  ghats,  or 
encouragement  in  the  shape  of  tukavee  advances  on  loan  or  respon¬ 
dentia  ;  in  the  cultivation  of  useful  timber  trees,  or  the  clearing  and 
draining  of  wastes,  and  salt  marshes  ;  in  the  appropriation  of  any 
quantity  to  charitable  designs,  as  vaccination,  infirmaries,  ophthalmic 
institutions,  and,  lastly,  education.  Under  such  a  system  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  for  a  moment  that  a  very  few  years  would  produce  a  sur¬ 
prising  change,  both  in  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  the  revenues  of 
the  country  ;  forasmuch  as  labour,  intelligence  and  the  moral  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  people  contribute  infinitely  more  to  the  production  of  wealth, 
than  any  amount  of  capital,  however  judiciously  laid  out,  even  on 
the  best  descriptions  of  land  :  it  is  such  labour  alone  which  creates 
wealth,  and  although  the  experiment  may  appear  hazardous,  it  is 
borne  out  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  present  and  past  ages. 

Belgam,  \  6th  April,  1835. 
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No.  I. 

Treaties  made  between  the  Portuguese  Viceroy  of  Goa  and  the 

Mahrattas  or  Peshwa. 

FIRST  TREATY. 

An  agreement  made  by  Venkata  Rao  and  Dadajee  Rao,  generals 
of  the  magnificent  Bagi  Rao  Prudhan,  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the 
Portuguese  states  being  present,  namely,  Antonia  Carneiro  de  Aleacoa 
and  Joze  Pedro  Emaus,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1739. 

That  the  Portuguese  states  shall  contribute  seven  lacs  of  rupees, 
each  rupee  being  equal  to  two  Xerafins  of  Goa  coinage,  for  defray¬ 
ing  the  expenses  made  by  the  forces  at  present  occupying  their 
territories,  in  order  that  the  aforesaid  forces  may  break  up  their 
camp  :  and  it  is  stated  as  follows  : — As  soon  as  the  stipulations 
are  signed  by  both  parties,  two  Portuguese  of  note  shall  be  sent, 
bringing  with  them  two  lacs  of  rupees  for  defraying  the  first  instal¬ 
ment  :  that  the  army  immediately  after  having  received  this  first 
instalment,  shall  decamp,  and  that  all  the  troops,  which  are  to  be 
found  in*  Salset  and  Bardez,  shall  quit  these  two  provinces  and 
abandon  the  fortresses  they  may  hold,  thus  leaving  the  country  free 
to  be  inhabited  and  cultivated  by  its  proper  inhabitants,  and  that 
the  main  body  of  the  army  shall  go  up  the  ghats,  leaving  behind 
one  chieftain  with  some  people  beyond  the  dominions  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  where  also  the  two  Portuguese  shall  remain  as  hostages, 
until  the  second  instalment  be  duly  paid. 

That  within  a  fortnight  the  second  instalment  of  three  lacs  of 
rupees  shall  be  made  up,  payable  in  money,  gold,  silver,  coral, 
cochineal  and  other  different  goods,  and  that  after  having  paid  this 
second  instalment,  the  Portuguese  shall  deliver  up  an  obligatory 
writing  for  the  payment  of  the  two  other  lacs  which  are  left,  to  be 

*  The  province  of  Salset  extending  south  from  Murmagom,  harbour  of  Goa 
to  Cab  di  Ram— -Cape  Ramas. 
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paid  within  six  months ;  and  that,  for  assurance  of  this  last  instal¬ 
ment,  two  natives  of  the  Camaras  Geraes,  municipal  members  of 
Salset  and  Bardez,  shall  be  delivered  as  hostages,  and  they  shall 
remain  in  such  place  as  may  be  assigned  to  them  until,  in  effect, 
the  said  instalment  shall  be  made  good ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  the 
aforesaid  obligatory  writing  shall  be  delivered  up,  together  with  the 
said  hostages,  the  two  first  white  men  who  had  been  given  as 
sureties  for  the  first  five  lacs  of  rupees,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  return 
home.  At  Raia,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1739. 

(Signed.)  Antonia  Carneiro  de  Aleacoa,  Joze  Pedro  Emaus. 


SECOND  TREATY. 

Stipulations  of  peace  agreed  to  between  the  magnificent  Bagi 
Rao  Prudhan,  and  the  Portuguese  states,  in  presence  of  Venkata 
Rao  and  Dadajee  Rao,  generals  of  the  magnificent  Bagi  Rao,  and 
Antonio  Carneiro  Aleacoa,  and  Joze  Pedro  Emaus,  Plenipotentiaries 
of  the  said  Portuguese  states,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1739. 

-That  the  provinces  of  Salset  and  Bardez,  with  all  their  fortresses, 
belong  to  the  Portuguese  states,  and  in  order  that  the  same 
states  may  enjoy  them,  they  shall  be  evacuated  by  all  the  troops 
at  present  occupying  them  ;  but  with  declaration  that  from  the 
royal  quit-rents  (Foros  Reaes)  paid  every  year  by  the  villages  to 
the  said  states,  40  per  cent,  shall  be  deducted  and  delivered  to 
the  magnificent  Bagi  Rao  Prudhan. 

As  the  said  provinces  of  Salset  and  Bardez  are  found  to  be 
ravaged  by  the  frequent  irruptions  of  native  armies,  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  Bagi  Rao  Prudhan,  and  his  chieftains  shall  fulfil  the  scguro,  and 
quite,  the  states  may  have  granted  to  the  villages  : — that  the  islands 
of  Karjooen  and  Panelem  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  Bhonselo, 
who  shall  be  released  and  continue  exempt  from  a  contribution  to 
the  states  of  1000  Xerafins  (500  rupees)  yearly,  as  promised  in 
the  stipulations  made  in  the  time  of  Siva  Bhutt,  and  that  a  paper 
shall  be  given  to  him  showing  that  he  is  exempted  from  paying 
the  aforesaid  sum. 

That  the  prisoners  of  the  provinces  del  Norte  Basseen,  Sashtee*, 
Chewul,  northern  districts  of  Goa  viceroyaltyf,  and  of  the  provinces 
of  Salset  and  Bardez,  including  also  the  Negros,  shall  be  set  free 
by  both  parties  without  any  ransom,  and  that  the  engagements 

f  Perna,  Beecholim  and  Sanklee. 


*  The  island  near  Bombay, 
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or  bonds  which  any  of  the  said  prisoners  might  have  made  for 
his  ransom,  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  states  and  shall  have 
no  effect  at  all. 

That  the  merchants  of  Goa  shall  be  allowed  to  trade  freely  in 
the  territories  of  Phonda,  now  subjected  to  Bagi  Rao  Prudhan,  and 
they  shall  not  be  compelled  to  pay  more  duties  than  were  always 
usual ;  that  the  said  merchants  shall  be  allowed  also  to  convey 
their  goods  by  water  on  the  river,  and  enjoy  the  liberty  they 
always  have  had  heretofore  without  any  alteration. 

That  the  Portuguese  states  shall  not  intrude  into  the  territories 
of  the  magnificent  Bagi  Rao,  but  on  the  contrary,  they  shall 
maintain  with  them  a  good  intercourse,  and  the  magnificent  Bagi 
Rao,  and  his  chieftains  shall  act  in  the  same  manner  towards  the 
dominions  of  the  states  of  the  Portuguese. 

That  under  these  conditions,  there  is  established  a  firm  peace 
between  the  Portuguese  states,  and  the  magnificent  Bagi  Rao,  as 
also  between  the  same  states  and  Ramchundra  Sawunt,  and  Jairam 
Sawunt  Bhonsla,  and  Sur  Dessaees  of  Koodal,  whose  Brahmin  or 
officer  Nurba  Shenwee,  son  of  Sivajee  Shenwee,  was  present  in  this 
army,  at  the  execution  of  the  act  of  settlement  in  these  stipulations, 
in  which  also  he  is  comprised,  in  consequence  of  the  protection 
of  the  same  magnificent  Bagi  Rao.  Done  at  Raia,  on  the  27tli  of 
April,  1739. 

(Signed)  Antonio  Carneiro  de  Aleacoa,  Joze  Pedro  Emaus, 
Ministers  plenipotentiary  on  the  part  of  the  Viceroy  of  Goa. 


No.  II. 

Tuhnama  or  Treaty  of  Adjustment  entered  into  between  Ballajee 
Vishwunath  Peshwa,  and  Seedee  Yakoot  Khan  of  Junyeera :  on  the 
conclusion  of  hostilities,  A.  D.  1732. 

On  the  2nd  of  Shaban  Soorsun  1133,  during  the  government  of 
Seedee  Abdool  Rahman,  a  Treaty  or  Tuhnama  was  formed  between 
the  Junjeerkur  and  Peshwa,  respecting  the  system  of  governing 
the  joint  countries,  which  system  is  even  yet  observed,  and  remains 
in  full  force. 

The  Treaty  issued  from  the  Rekht  khana  (store  of  household  fur¬ 
niture  and  garments)  of  the  Fort  of  Juzeerut*,  Dunda  Rajpooree 

*  Juzeerut,  an  Arabic  word  variously  applied  to  an  island,  oasis,  or  insulated 
tract  of  country  surrounded  by  foreign  lands. 
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in  the  Soorswi  1133,  A.  D.  1732.  The  ryots  and  cultivators  of  the 
different  muhals  have  suffered  grievously  and  ruinously  from  calami¬ 
tous  distresses  and  repeated  disturbances,  whereupon  the  whole  of 
the  zumindars  and  ryots  of  all  the  nine  muhals  appeared  and  sub¬ 
missively  represented  that  unless  a  treaty  is  formed  between  this 
government  and  the  Peshwa,  the  country  will  never  be  restored  to 
the  enjoyment  of  peace,  tranquillity  and  happiness,  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  the  fields  will  never  be  cultivated ;  therefore  on  hearing  their 
petition  it  was  incumbent  on  these  authorities  to  satisfy  and  quiet 
their  subjects  and  restore  them  to  that  peace  and  tranquillity ;  in 
consequence  whereof  from  the  present  year  the  following  mode  and 
systems  were  jointly  adopted  for  the  future  to  conduct  the  affairs 
and  collect  the  respective  and  proper  revenue  of  all  the  following 
eleven  muhals,  viz. 

1.  Mamie  Tule,  exclusive  of  the  Kusba*  (chief  town.) 

2.  Tupa  Nizampoor,  excepting  the  Kusba. 

3.  Tupa  Goregaon,  excepting  the  village  Oonegaon. 

4.  Purgunna  Nadgaon  Moorood. 

5.  Purgunna  Dive. 

6.  Purgunna  Gosale,  excepting  the  Kusba. 

7.  Purgunna  Beerwadee,  excepting  the  Kusba. 

8.  Tupa  Govele. 

9.  Tupa  Mandle. 

10.  Purgunna  Sreevurdhun. 

11.  Purgunna  Mhysle. 

This  is  the  treaty  for  the  arrangements  of  the  abovementioned  ele¬ 
ven  muhals,  and  it  contains  and  comprehends  the  following  claims, 
articles,  and  conditions. 

1.  Whatever  jumabundy  (revenue  assessment)  is  to  be  made  in 
the  abovementioned  muhals,  must  be  made  with  the  joint  consent 
of  the  executing  parties  (both  governments).  The  officers  of  both 
governments  must  attend  to  it,  and  it  must  be  done  by  their  calcula¬ 
tion  and  estimation  ;  and  whatever  agriculture  and  sown  fields, 
gardens,  sayer,  or  variable  impost,  including  moh  turfa  (taxes 
annually  received  from  shop-keepers  and  artificers),  zureebe  gowlee 
(annual  taxes  received  from  butter  and  ghee  makers  from  the 
produce  of  their  kine),  and  kowls  (waste  land)  allowed  by  govern¬ 
ment  to  be  cultivated  and  enjoyed  by  ryots  for  so  many  years  :  after 
the  expiration  of  the  time  specified  in  the  kowl  or  lease  they  must 

*  Kusba  (a  chief  town)  ;  Mowje,  a  village  ;  Wara,  Para,  a  hamlet;  Mujre,  a 
small  village  ;  Poora,  a  suburb. 
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pay  in  the  rent  thereof  at  the  rate  settled  and  mentioned  in  it.  And 
whatever  be  the  produce,  rents  and  income  of  the  aforementioned 
items,  the  officers  of  both  governments  being  stationed  at  each 
muhal  must  receive  it  half  and  half  equally  ;  and  if  they  think  proper 
they  may  for  the  future  let  out  the  sown  fields  and  gardens  by 
farms  or  Muktuhs  (contracts),  and  if  any  where  the  measurement 
and  survey  of  land  is  required,  they  both  must  attend  and  receive 
half  and  half  produce  equally  ;  whatever  muhals  adjoin  the 
Peshwa’s  dominions,  and  are  settled  by  them,  their  Vetbeegars* 
and  all  other  Babuts  (as  to  fowls,  cucumbers,  pompions,  &c.)  they 
must  take,  receive,  and  collect  :  whatever  muhals  are  assigned 
the  Seedee  and  settled  for  him,  that  Vetbeegar  and  all  other  Babuts 
we  shall  take,  receive,  and  collect ;  and  if  the  officer  of  any  govern¬ 
ment  in  any  muhals  shall  collect  more  than  the  half  of  the  due, 
he  is  liable  to  be  called  to  account  and  make  good  to  the  other  the 
deficiency  of  his  half,  in  short  they  must  receive  the  whole  income 
half  and  half.  Should  any  of  our  sepoys  go  on  any  business  into  the 
country,  he  must  first  apply  to  the  Sooba  of  Tula,  and  take  with 
him  a  sepoy  from  this  Sooba ;  if  any  sepoy  of  the  Peshwa’s  govern¬ 
ment  shall  have  any  business  in  this  country,  he  must  first  apply  to 
our  Sooba  at  Rajpooree,  and  take  thence  one  of  our  sepoys  with  him. 

The  undermentioned  muhals  are  assigned  to  each  government  as 
follows. 

To  the  Seedee’s  Sirkurv  5% 
muhals,  namely  : 

1.  Purgunna  Nadgaon. 

2.  Purgunna  Sreevurdun. 

3.  Purgunna  Dive. 

4.  Purgunna  Mhysle. 

5.  Tuppa  Mandle. 

Half  of  Tuppa  Govele,  being 

fifty  villages  ;  one  village  named 
Varouly  is  excepted,  it  being  the 
Eenam  of  the  Deshmook  :  and 
the  remainder,  forty-nine,  were 
divided  half  and  half,  24  villages 
and  ^  being  the  share  of  this 
government  as  follows  : 


*  Forced  service  or  labour  exacted  by  the  Mahrattas  of  all  labouring  classes,— 
one  day’s  gratuitous  service  in  every  eight  from  each  cultivator’s  household. 


To  the  Peshwa  Pundit  Prudhan’s 
Govt.,  5^  muhals,  namely  : 

1.  Mamie  Tule. 

2.  Purgunna  Gosale. 

3.  Tuppa  Nizampoor. 

4.  Tuppa  Goregaon. 

5.  Purgunna  Burvadee. 

Half  of  Tuppa  Govele,  being 
fifty  villages  ;  one  village  named 
Varouly  is  excepted,  it  being  the 
Eenam  for  the  Deshmook  :  and 
the  remainder,  forty-nine  vil¬ 
lages  were  divided  half  and  half, 
24  villages  and  \  being  the  share 
of  the  Pundit  Prudhan’s  or  Pesh¬ 
wa’s  government  as  follows  : 
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1. 

Mowje  Ambet. 

1. 

Mowje 

Dabole. 

2. 

Mowje  Soorgaon. 

2. 

Mowje  Tolboodrook. 

3. 

Mowje  Vamve. 

3. 

Mowje 

Bhanddiulee. 

4. 

Mowje  Lipnee. 

4. 

Mowje 

Sunderee. 

5. 

Mowje  Kole. 

5. 

Mowje 

Sapam. 

6. 

Mowje  Kunghar. 

6. 

Mowje 

Tolkhoord. 

7. 

Mowje  Khamgaon. 

7. 

Mowje 

Karikara. 

8. 

Mowje  Lep. 

8. 

Mowje 

Nandree. 

9. 

Mowje  Sangnud. 

9. 

Kusba 

Govele. 

10. 

Mowje  Poorar. 

10. 

Mowje 

Dhaimvalee. 

11. 

Mowje  Vhadgur. 

11. 

Mowje 

Chanddore. 

12. 

Mowje  Moodre. 

12. 

Mowje 

Siraolee. 

13. 

Mowje  Mauzraone. 

13. 

Mowje 

Tarane. 

14. 

Mowje  Koortoode. 

14. 

Mowje 

Yankee. 

15. 

Mowje  Shile. 

15. 

Mowje 

Kachaler. 

16. 

Mowje  Punuderee. 

16. 

Mowje 

Madhegaon. 

17. 

Mowje  Manddatne. 

17. 

Mowje 

Hurdee. 

18. 

Mowje  Kharvat. 

18. 

Mowje 

Kussindee. 

19. 

Mowje  Varnat. 

19. 

Mowje 

Koomsed. 

20. 

Mowje  Vangnee. 

20. 

Mowje 

Nawassee. 

21. 

Mowje  Pajtee. 

21. 

Mowje 

Fullanee. 

22. 

Mowje  Salegur. 

22. 

Mowje 

Hurkool, 

23. 

Mowje  Vagrhe. 

23. 

Mowje 

Alsoonde. 

24. 

Mowje  Tamane. 

24. 

Mowje 

Palsup. 

25. 

Mowje  Kolmandle,  (one  half.) 

25. 

Mowje 

Kolmandle, 

-  -  half.) 

24±  24} 


3.  For  the  collection  of  land  and  sea  customs  the  officers  of 
both  governments  should  be  stationed  at  the  usual  places  ;  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  produce  therefrom,  it  is  to  be  divided  also  half  and 
half,  reserving  the  privilege  of  the  sea  customs  of  the  port  of 
Rajpooree  to  be  entirely  collected  by  the  Seedee’s  government, 
and  also  that  of  the  port  of  Roya,  entirely  by  the  Pundit’s  (Pesh- 
wa’s)  government ;  excepting  these  two  ports  the  income  and 
produce  of  the  rest,  in  toto,  are  to  be  equally  divided  half  and  half, 
and  whatever  be  the  income  arising  out  of  fines  and  mulcts  for 
adultery*,  (fines  imposed  on  adulterers  male  or  female,)  that  also 

*  Known  in  Goojrat  under  the  head  of  Chaimhoree,  literally,  Skin-stealing.  It 
was  rated  very  high  in  all  the  cessions  of  the  Peshwa  to  the  British  government : 
in  1817  in  the  Duskoroee  Purgunna  seventy-five  thousand  rupees  annually.  It 
was  always  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  iniquitous  of  the  Mahratta  resources 
for  raising  public  money  ;  and  the  informants  were  frequently  stoned  to  death,  or 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  populace,  as  was  Gazeeram,  a  Brahmin  at  Poona  in  1700. 
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must  be  divided  equally,  half  and  half,  and  in  case  of  the  servants 
of  either  governments  being  fined,  the  fine  so  imposed  on  them, 
must  be  collected  by  their  employers,  masters,  or  governments. 

4.  In  exchange  for  the  port  of  Rajpoore,  the  Pundit  (Peshwa) 
was  allowed  the  entire  and  full  enjoyment  of  the  5  (five)  under¬ 
mentioned  villages  with  their  entire  income,  rents,  &c.  and  one 
only  seaport  of  Roga. 

1st,  Kusba  Tule  ;  2nd,  Kusba  Gosale  ;  3rd,  Kusba  Beervadee  ;  4th, 
Kusba  Nizampoor,  and  5th,  Mowje  Oonegaon  in  the  Tuppa  or  dis¬ 
trict  of  Goregaon.  The  sea  customs  of  Roya  are  also  entirely 
allowed  to  the  Pundit,  but  its  other  revenue,  rents,  &c.  are  to  be 
equally  divided  half  and  half. 

5.  In  exchange  for  the  port  of  Rajpooree,  the  Pundit  Pruahan  is 
allowed  the  full  enjoyment  of  five  pents,  or  kusbas,  and  the  sea  port 
of  Roya  ;  therefore  it  must  be  understood  that  whatever  things  and 
merchandize  come  and  go  from  Yacootnuggur,  (or  Juzeerut  province) 
although  agreeably  to  our  agreements  the  duty  thereof  is  to  be  col¬ 
lected  at  Mera,  or  at  other  stations,  the  pundit  nevertheless  is  not 
to  interfere  with  any,  salt  only  excepted. 

6.  The  tolls  of  passengers,  and  goods,  both  of  the  ferry-boats  of 
Rajpooree  andMoorood,  are  to  be  the  entire  property  of  this  (Seedee’s) 
government,  exclusive  of  the  customs,  but  the  tolls  of  all  other  ferry¬ 
boats  at  different  places  belong  to  both  governments,  together  with 
the  customs  collected  on  the  merchandize  imported  and  exported  by 
and  through  these  ferry-boats,  and  also  the  customs  collected  on  the 
goods  imported  and  exported  by  Rajpooree  and  Moorood  ferry-boats 
is  to  be  divided  half  and  half  between  both  governments,  but  the 
Pundit’s  government  is  not  to  interfere  at  all  with  the  passage-money 
of  these  two  ferry-boats,  (Rajpooree,  and  Moorood.) 

7.  Whatever  balance  of  revenue  department  or  of  fines,  levied  in 
criminal  and  other  cases,  shall  or  may  now  appear  to  be  due  to  both 
governments  on  the  day  of  executing  this  treaty,  the  ryots  applied 
for  its  remission  and  exemption — therefore  although  in  the  year  last 
it  has  been  graciously  ordered  that  they  should  be  exempted  and 
excused,  and  the  declaration  to  this  effect  had  been  previously  issued, 
notwithstanding  it  is  declared  that  the  people  and  zumindars  may 
and  should  in  virtue  of  this  declaration  peaceably  and  happily  come 
to  their  respective  places  and  residences,  and  people  the  country,  and 
cultivate  the  fields,  and  whatever  is  due  by  them  for  the  past  in  the 
aforementioned  way  is  declared  to  be  remitted,  and  cancelled,  and 
they  are  to  consider  this  to  be  a  final  order  and  recapitulation  of  the 


same. 
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8.  Whatever  merchants  from  the  ghats  and  Konkun  shall  come 
to  Yacootnuggur  (Juzeerut)  with  their  merchandize,  and  will  proceed 
from  this,  the  regular  dues  or  the  custom  on  their  respective  goods 
is  to  be  collected  by  both  governments  only  at  Mera,  or  any  other 
place  that  may  be  fixed  for  this  purpose. 

9.  Whatever  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  this  (Seedee’s)  govern* 
ment  may  go  to  any  of  the  Pundit’s  ports  or  to  the  ports  of  their 
dependents,  it  is  to  be  safely  allowed  them  to  touch  at,  and  to 
arrange  their  afihirs  there,  and  take  in  cargo  or  every  requisite  for 
its  lading,  or  provisioning,  exempt  from  all  duties  and  customs :  in 
accordance  with  this,  the  like  will  be  also  observed  with  all  the  ves¬ 
sels,  or  ships  belonging  to  the  pundit’s  government,  whenever  they 
may  touch  at  this  or  any  ports  of  its  dependants. 

10.  Whatever  persons,  or  the  families  of  any  one,  being  the 
servants  of  either  government,  shall  appear  to  be  in  confinement,  or 
imprisoned  by  either  government,  it  is  agreed  that  they  are  to  be 
liberated  by  the  respective  governments. 

11.  The  income  of  the  provinces  of  Nagotna,  Ushtummee, 
Seemuhul,  and  Palee  is  divided  into  two  shares  ;  one-half  is  to  be 
received  by  the  Mahratta,  one-half  by  the  Busalatpuna.  It  is  agreed 
that  it  should  continue,  and  the  Seedee  not  interfere. 

This  treaty  is  formed  in  the  above  manner,  consisting  of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  eleven  articles,  all  of  those  being  agreed  to  and  ratified 
by  both  parties  :  therefore  both  must  quietly  observe  its  contents, 
and  never  deviate  therefrom.  Executed  by  Dilavur  Khan  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  and  agreement  with  Ragojee  Naik  Darekur  Afrad,  on  the  2nd 
day  of  the  month  Shaban,  in  the  year  1133  Soorsun,  A.  D.  1732. 
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*  Note. — The  whole  of  the  Revenues  were  collected  and  brought  to  account  under  one  head,  in  these  years. 

+  The  greater  amount  of  revenue  shown  under  the  head  of  the  Northern  Konkun  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  decrease  of  the  revenue  of  the  Southern  on  the  other, 
arises  out  of  the  annexation  of  some  of  the  latter  territories  to  the  former.  The  aggregate  of  both  is  pretty  nearly  the  same. 
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No.  IV. 

The  Kushelee  Grant ,  dated  A.  D.  1191,  June  20/4. 

No.  1,  on  three  Copper -plates. 

^PTHI  Vqf^mT  "sfl  <RcT^I,l*T**n 

xrcra  ^ftf%cT  i*r  ii  ci;nr- 

^OJQcri  II  cT^S 

^TfcTTTf^cft^cT^T  ^Tf^^TTOT  *nr:  ^ 

^  vj  n» 

stra^jrfir  ii  ^snwr  ^f<un  5un5r^c][cn] 

■sftvirg  cf#^si:  ffT^ix  vrfe  vifVmisrftrasR^atJivrc rf^:  n 

^  S*  C\  fc\ 

ctSTOT  ^ftfclKT^T^in^  'ST  II  Tf  cI^TcI^i' 

C\  s\  ^ 

II  «pT: 

ci(^T4q^Tf%r^lf^R^'^:]  ^tTT^TW  sTtp  ||  cTS'TcfT  Vrf^T 

vmJT7§f^cf  E’sni'an  wisrrjsi 

ii  cr^rjT-iTT?iTf^f^c}-g-cimTWT^t^r^fcnTW^  li 
>1 

ft^jrtc{^F.yf^o[:[cT]-g-crTX[*  || 

■spfer?i  r  n  iNfr^raWi^T 

N  >i 

ii  ^T^tihr€lw^f^^[3:]  ^nnhqfg  n  cisi<^[>r:] 
^T^TTST  ^fwHh*  fvswrt 

*s 

TgJT^ffeit  cT^f^Tn:  ^i:  -q^wfWO  ^TRI^T 

si  C\ 

*TcT*r*  ^TfTIoT^r^^T  II  ^T^T  ^  W^frTlR^T  VTHT^r- 
f^^nn^T^cr  11  cR[ci?r] 
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f^rrsrt  wfa  wsrtq:|i  *fat- 
*?fawOT  f^fcrHsrt  #f  rcirefa^o 
TOcrf  f^[^]cTcTTir^^:  ||  ^fc^nfinFtean  nfCSRPuhw- 
sfp^p  TrTHT$^TtcTW^cTT'^^ft^T^^^T^^TJ  II 
ftnr«i^^Fi^T^[^]^T»f^%*^:  i  cnraiTC^reffaK  i  ^tt- 
^5Rf  |  I 

t^-^^-ciiT^TT^^if^xnft^TcT  |  fcRT- 

c *v  Q 

ftraCnft^RSIJR^R'S^'SPl'R^  I  I  ftlTTRW- 

D\  ^ 

i  W^^f^iifiTriN^  i 

fVsfiramftf  I  |  ^TTOWff  I 

.  impTqRf^fe  |  ^ 

^TUT^ItTRr^T^RT^Iff  |  ^iRTTCRIlff  |  ^^STsmcftalWanC 

|  5t^trcfT^TtI^^fq’EtfecITTTfcl€^l^^flTft^Ti]- 

*?fgj!  |  ^[^^ratuf^iftreftff^rai  I  ^rf%rarqi[^t]f | 

«r?^  I  »fef%sff5R<5  I  jfef«rasr- 
T^TCf¥3T[T]  I  WT  Jpftr  |  ^[■srjqpRfVtrgKJT- 

#Sf  I  |  ^T^rre^TfrrR  *TTjip;R  I  -ETciTtfqT- 

i  tfsf’wnkftrtflSTT  i  I  ^xwrsnuwfa- 

C\ 

WT^urcmsf  i  ^RrftRra^n’jTiftrei?  i  ^ficpgfci’sng- 

i  Tra^R^rafacirsra^r  i  fsr^m 

[SEf]  ^VERrRTftSm^ISrT 
•spftf^TfsT  ^pflTnMN^^RRg:  n^prra^nr  ^ 
wnnf^i^T  fpfmftl  ^IXJqpRfo  B^RR^sraTftpfi 

^f'f^  jnnj  <5^  ^n^n?g^[^']’^^oig. 

'su'R^i'T  cwn«R?ira'  ■gfcrf^ 

WTSf "STT^ *  ■’T^RtftRRRSRj  cm3jinf%*]f 
W  VRTtT'N  ^Tq^TfJHT  fTq'qraTVfK^I?:  KRfflffaRniRjrfw 

C\  \j 

S^afffJWT^T^'  XTRTW  |  n*g  TJTfl^l  *ft*)T  |  iHMftfST  f  ^3 

^ruT^tff  i  ^f^rcreiftfaWRftRm^Rreicr:  i 

^TftRfcI:  I  I  ^Prefcqf 
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fsacnrjf^rg^m'nHi'cr  i  3[w]3?fMiwr*iTCT3ifiT: 

C\  cv 

I  VW  VIZ!  Ufavf!*?]  <im  cf^T  HiSI  |  JT59I5IT: 
TC^^ft^^i^TxnTn^R<w  wr  vf^f^xu^TT:|i  v  xn^nsifcT 

S#  C\ 

im  yxffnitmv  wr  «mfaTfafn^i:*i«f^[fE']ii  ^=st 
XTT^TTi  ^T  §T  =fTcr  ii  fa^sm 

sirat^fir:  i  i  ^h#ttt 

^TT^m cTT^T  cTT^  ^%q#n  |  ^ici^'Iii  g  ^sfaf  ITfa^fa'tT 

^HT|  ^^TIU^'5nH'f?T:?I^T*t  ^iHTPr  H^^fcT  |  TfqltRaTci  c(T?f 

C\ 

[^T^jflfrRTfSiwTfa  ^rii  ci’JWErm^ft  ^<r  n 

^Trmfiin^T^rj'f  ciT:  ||  cit  4rf?T  «Tra^ 
cPfi?  wffl^T  s^T^ni:  ||  *n?rreii^  *»?€  g^mt  ^xi^Tw 

II  XTTf^^T^^T^f  T 


The  Terwatuk  or  Terwun  Grant,  dated  k20th  Dec.  A .  D .  1260. 

No.  2,  also  on  three  Copper -plates. 

N.  B. — The  letters  within  brackets  are  the  true  readings,  as  cor¬ 
rected  by  a  learned  native  Bapoo  Shastree  of  Rutnagiri.  The  actual 
readings  of  the  Copper-plates  are  given  as  transcribed  by  him. 

qsro^qart;  | 

|  surfwnnmTOTts^  i  i  ^sira 

i  i  ^ra^sraTrasirf^T 

f^rrewmT  i  i  sourer 

i  tnrrar^src  i 

<C3iTrtrc*ra#>src  i  i  ^Tiaivjfft^cr? 

rre'T^HT^T^FT^  I  ^T^cTRf^PJlir  |  I 

i  i  ^fi^^T<srf^T  1 
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^rf?[  i 

faVfaf^EreffciiTr^VR  |  T^K^5! 

Tf!  |  cP?iq?(re«T  irewfcT  |  TRnScITW  «(Tfnf«r  |  HiTS^flql*: 
^3f^^jrR§n^ft^*rara[w]faf^[fq'flir3g*:?'ai5?i  i  stjt 
t^^R?  *rf«r[*if5r]w  *rwf«[fw]  I  i  w^TSiirm^j  i  wrsre 
|  i  jn3hifT^Tirf^«[^^fl]ci  i  *rt 

3?mjfr^f^3[f]^T%gn?r  i  wjf^in^fasCfJ^rt^rra  i  wirsTsr 
irr^^tmra  |  -sripTOf^ct  |  jrr^T^5riT[fq'  ^«3[f]  i 

i  ^nftps5u^r«w43\  [^^r]5fr  i  ^t 

i  ^ni?iTOT^flT^«3[f]  i  *p;7r[^Ji]'5i 
Jtt^  i  q'njl^vi3['F]  i  •gTf^^Si^T?^»T3nwH[f]  i  4iniin^ 
wrwvrer  [f]  ^iPmm^rsrawsff]  i  qiTssniirmwT- 
*iHe[f ]  i  wTr^rsrirT^iTCiimz'  [n-nTt  *r?]  wrests 
[^nra]  11]  [w] 

TTTfl'Erffnn^:  I  WTC^T^I^fei^iW3[f]  I  44T3T qilT^ 

f%3f*rcre[_'?J  1  3n*nf%i  l  cfiw[ctwlwT 

SRxHNt  I  HT^cHTS  I  yj? ife^fT  |  ^faf 

C\ 

WTW^T^^cfirT^XT^^I  ^TcJ^}  TnSl^^TT[^]^T^ 
[?]^fwr?:T^[T^xr?^T^Tf^^iiT  wn  i  ^ 

^^l[^T]fiIUW%Tfwf%Wfa  |  ^ R]irfVRi^T  ^t 
I  W  -ZV5T  cf^  cRT  ^  II 

C\ 

Trt^rrt  ^fi  tT^w[cr]  ii^%[f<]^Bwi  Wtort 

^rmwfw[^]firt  1  twr[ir]fiT?rTf%[f^]cT%  ?mT  Trrei^[ii*r]fVr 
iifT^*N*7rw^  11 

WS{%  ||  ?T^  ||  ^V^Tcf: 

TC4^5n?T:[>r:  xrT^ritTTf^^orT^T]  TTRi^cm^mf^T*; 
wrr:[wf?nn^T:]  n  ?Tira5ff^0r]f^  *r 

[feci]  1  ’spc}] 
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No.  1. 

A  Translation  of  an  ancient  grant  in  the  Sunskrit  language,  inscribed 
on  three  copper-plates,  dated  Shalivahan  Shuk  1113,  or  June  20th, 
A .  D.  1191,  being  at  this  present  date,  1840,  six  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  years  old :  from  Bhoja  Devu  Rajah  of  Tuguru  to  Govinda  Bhut, 
assigning  to  him  the  entire  land  rental,  or  revenues  of  Kushelee  village 
in  the  district  of  Attaveerakun  to  feed  twelve  Brahmins . 

Glory  be  to  Vishnoo  in  the  form  of  Varaha  the  Boar  who  agitat¬ 
ed  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  on  whose  up-lifted  right  tusk,  the 
earth  found  its  repose. 

There  was  formerly  a  Viddyadhun,  (a  kind  of  demi-god)  by  name 
Jeemootavahanu,  who  offered  his  life  for  other’s  sake,  to  Gurooda, 
king  of  birds,  (i.  e.  to  save  a  serpent  whom  Garooda  has  destroyed.) 
In  his  race  is  the  origin  of  the  family  of  Sheelahar,  the  kings  of 
Tuguru.  In  this  Sheelahar  family  was  born  king  Jatiga ;  he  gave 
birth  to  king  Nayyumna  ;  from  him  sprung  king  Chundrarat ;  from 
him  Jatiga  the  2nd.  He  begat  Gonkulla  ;  from  Gonkulla  were  born 
the  king  Goovull,  Keerteeraja,  Chundraditya  and  Mana  sinha ; 
Manasinha  gave  birth  to  Goovulla  the  2nd,  and  Bhoj,  DhevaBullala 
Deva  and  Gundaraditya  ;  Gundaraditya  begat  Veejavarka,  from  whom 
sprung  Bhoja  Deva  the  2nd,  famous  for  many  excellent  qualities,  and 
favored  by  Maha  Lukshmee  the  goddess  of  riches.  Whilst  Bhoj 
Deva  reigned  in  the  Fort  of  Pudma  Nulla  (perhaps  Punnalla)  he  at 
the  request  of  his  son  Gundaraditya  2nd,  on  the  4th  of  Ashadha 
Shooddh,  the  bright  half  of  the  month  of  Ashadha,  Thursday,  in  the 
year  named  Veerodhukrut  of  the  sera  of  Shalivahan  1113  (20th  June, 
A.  D.  1191)  at  the  meritorious  hour  when  the  sun  directed  his 
course  towards  the  south,  gave  in  gift,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
12  Brahmins  daily  in  the  village  Kushelee  in  (the  district  of)  Atta¬ 
veerakun,  the  whole  of  the  revenue  of  that  village,  unto  Govinda 
Bhut  of  the  same  village,  after  pouring  water  on  his  hands,  a  gift 
universally  respected  and  freed  from  the  least  claim  of  the  reigning 
family.  The  boundaries  of  this  village  are  :  on  the  east,  the  river 
Coorul ;  on  the  south  a  dry  current  called  Savoree  :  on  the  west,  the 
S.  ocean,  and  on  the  north  the  dry  current  called  Kakhund,  limiting 
the  number  ol  betel-nut  trees  of  Umvarika. 

krom  the  great  king  Suggur  downward  many  have  gifted  people 
with  lands,  and  the  givers  to  whom  they  belonged,  obtained  the 
merit  thereof.  To  those  monarchs  of  my  race,  whose  minds  shun 
the  commission  of  sin  and  who  will  keep  this  my  donation  inviolate, 

1  do  join  my  hands  on  my  head  (meaning  I  do  make  my  numuskar 
or  obeisance.) 
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*  Whoever  resumes,  land  whether  given  by  himself  or  by  others, 
he  in  after  life  becomes  a  worm,  and  is  reduced  to  a  most  painful 
lot,  becoming  as  it  were  excrement  for  the  period  of  sixty  thousand 
years. 

Those  who  give  gifts  of  land  enjoy  Swurgu  (the  region  of  bliss) 
for  the  period  of  sixty  thousand  years,  and  those  that  resume  them 
or  those  that  give  advice  to  that  effect,  remain  in  hell  for  the  same 
number  of  years.  Among  all  gifts  the  greatest  is  a  gift  of  land  ; 
land  is  permanent,  it  fulfils  the  expectations  of  the  donor.  The 
giver  of  land  gives  as  it  were  gold,  silver,  copper,  gems  and  pearls. 
Those  that  devote  themselves  to  their  master’s  cause,  those  that  die 
in  battle  face  to  face,  do  not  attain  to  that  bliss  in  after  life,  which 
the  giver  of  land  attains.  The  great  Rama  thus  addressed  kings 
(when)  he  gave  land  :  O  ye  kings  !  that  shall  come  after  me,  I  entreat 
of  you,  again  and  again,  to  keep  from  time  to  time  this  common  duty 
of  those  that  govern  from  violation,  namely,  the  duty  of  continuing 
the  possession  of  land  to  those  to  whom  it  was  made  over  as  a  gift. 
Engraved  by  Vameeyana  Brahmin.  May  it  prosper. 


No.  2. 

A  Translation  of  an  ancient  grant  in  the  Sunskrit  language  inscribed 
on  three  copper -plates,  dated  Shalivahan  Shuk  1 182.  Poush  Vudya 
(A.  D.  1260,  Saturday,  20 th  December ,J  in  the  year  of  the  Cycle 
named  Roudra,  being  at  this  present  time,  1840 ,  five  hundred  and 
eighty  years  old. 

On  Poush  Vudya  7th  (Saturday)  in  the  sera  of  Shalivahan  Roudra, 
the  name  of  the  year  at  the  time  when  the  sun  entered  his  course 

*  The  Hindu  imprecation  and  denunciation,  may  appear  strong  to  those 
who  have  not  examiued  the  spirit  of  such  documents  issued  in  the  time  of  our 
Saxon  and  Norman  forefathers.  The  words  of  the  laws  of  the  XII.  Tables,  and 
Magna  Charta,  and  Charlemagne  are  pretty  much  to  the  same  effect,  but  more 
delicate  as  to  the  language.  “  These  things  we  offer  to  God,  from  whom  if  any 
take  them  away  (i.  e.  the  land,  &c.)  which  we  hope  no  man  will  attempt  to  do, 
but  if  any  shall,  let  his  account  be  without  favour  in  the  last  day,  when  he  cometh 
to  receive  the  doom  which  is  due  for  sacrilege  against  that  Lord  and  God  unto 
whom  we  dedicate  the  same. — Leg.  XII.  Tab.  Cap.  II.  Carol  1.  VI.  c.  285;  Mag. 
Chart  c.  1. 

“  Others  also,  who  having  wastefully  eaten  out  their  own  patrimony  would  be 
glad  to  repair,  if  they  might,  their  decayed  estates  with  the  ruin  they  care  not  of 
what  nor  of  whom,  so  the  spoil  was  theirs  :  whereof  in  some  part  if  they  happen 
to  speed,  yet  commonly  they  are  born  under  that  constellation  which  maketh 
them,  I  know  not  how,  as  unapt  to  enrich  themselves,  as  they  are  ready  to  im¬ 
poverish  others  :  it  is  their  lot  to  sustain  during  life  both  the  misery  of  beggars 
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towards  the  north,  this  day  Keshow  Mahajun,  the  chief  Muntree 
(minister)  of  the  great  king  Coombadeva,  the  Lord  of  Cullianpoor, 
and  who  is  born  in  the  race  of  Jeeinootavaliana,  gave  in  gift  to  the 
extent  of  its  four  boundaries  the  village  Tayravutta  unto  Keshow 
Prabhuvu,  at  the  head  of  20  Brahmins,  together  with  all  the  trees 
and  its  other  appurtenances,  with  the  authority  of  judging  and 
punishing  its  inhabitants,  and  with  all  the  treasure  and  deposits  that 
mavbe  hidden  in  it.  The  names  of  the  Brahmins  are,  1st,  Keshow 

at 

Prubhuvu:  2nd,  Madhow  Dewa  of  the  race  of  Bharudwaja,  to  him  is 
given  all  the  land  relating  to  Jhataseevara,  on  which  Soodras  sub¬ 
ject  to  this  village  earn  their  livelihood  ;  this  together  with  the  land 
tin  the  vicinity  of  Veemalashwur  Muhadeva  are  gifted  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  Pagoda  :  3rd,  Nagdawa  Kramate  of  the  race  of 
Bhargava :  4th,  Withul  Ghaishaslia  of  the  race  of  Kashyuppa : 
5th,  Withul  Ghaishasha  of  the  race  of  Bhargava  :  6th,  Ookulla  Ghai- 
shasha  of  the  race  of  Bharudwaja  :  7th,  Govinda  Bhut  of  the  race  of 
Gargeja  :  8tli,  Soma  Dewa  Bhut  of  the  race  of  Utree  :  9th,  Soma  Deva 
Krumate,  of  the  race  of  Vasishta  :  1 0th,  Keshow  Bhut  of  the  race 
of  Vasishta:  1 1th,  Madhow  Bhut  of  the  race  of  Kashyuppa  :  12th, 
Wasoodewa  Bhut  of  the  race  of  Moodgul :  13th,  Pudmon  Bhut  of 
the  race  of  Vasishta  :  14th,  Madhow  Bhut  of  the  race  of  Gaurgya  : 
15th,  Utchyoota  Bhut  of  the  race  of  Utree  :  16th,  Vamun  Bhut  of 
the  race  of  Kashyuppa  :  17th,  Narayun  Bhut  of  the  race  of  Bharu¬ 
dwaja  :  18th,  Narayun  Thakoor  Chowdree  (he  is  to  take  care  of 
the  village)  of  the  race  of  Bharudwaja  :  19th,  Hurreedeva  Bhut  of  the 
race  of  Bharudwaja  :  20th,  Teekulla  Bhut  of  the  race  of  Bhargava. 

A  permanent  house  in  the  vicinity  of  Dewa  (Veemulashwur 
Muhadeo)  and  the  orchard  named  Zaticka  Vateeku  measuring  four 
unks  (a  land  measure)  are  also  given  in  danu  to  Go-ool  Raool,  the 
son  of  Jalhunna  Raool,  presenting  him  with  a  gift,  a  deed  engraved 
on  copper-plates. 

May  the  kings  of  the  race  of  Koombadeva  or  those  of  other  race 
protect  (the  gift  of)  the  village  ;  may  they,  from  the  merit  of  this 
gift,  be  qualified  to  govern  the  whole  earth. 

From  the  great  King  Suggur  downwards  many,  &c.  &c. — 
(see  the  last  three  paragraphs  of  the  preceding  inscription,  which 
exactly  correspond  with  the  concluding  passages  in  this  inscription.) 

and  the  infamy  of  robbers.  But  though  no  other  plague  and  revenge  should  follow 
sacrilegious  violation  of  holy  things,  the  natural  secret,  disg  race  and  ignominy, 
the  very  turpitude  of  such  actions  in  the  eye  of  a  wise  understanding  heart  is 
itself  a  heavy  punishment.”  Hooker’s  Eccl.  Polity,  book  5.  vol.  2.  p.  462. 


II. — Tables  of  Population,  North  Konkun. — Communicated  by  Major  T.  B.  Jervis. 

CENSUS  in  1819-20  and  1820-21. 
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Panwall  ... 

Mahim  ... 

Bassein  ... 

Moorbaur 

Sunjan . 

Musrapoor 

Sakoorley 

Kolwan  ... 

Gr.  Total, 

PROCEEDINGS 


OP  THE 

BOMBAY  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY. 


AUGUST,  1840. 


I. — Extract  from  the  late  Colonel  Lambtoris  Notices  of 
Malabar . — Communicated  by  Major  T.  B.  Jervis. 

The  Coimbetoor  province  is  an  extensive  district  extending  from 
the  bounds  of  Trichinopoly  as  far  west  as  south  Malabar,  and  is 
bounded  by  the  Cavery  on  the  east  and  north  as  far  as  Sattiagul 
above  the  ghats,  and  on  the  west  or  NW.  by  the  Mysoor  country 
taking  in  the  Guzulatty  Pass.  On  the  south  it  is  skirted  by  the 
Pyluy  and  Annamalli  mountains,  and  the  district  of  Dindigul. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  an  even  surface,  but  undulated  ;  and 
being  generally  enclosed  with  thorn  fences,  it  has  a  beautiful  appear¬ 
ance  when  the  fences  are  green,  and  the  crops  on  the  ground.  The 
soil  is  light  and  dry,  and  the  surface  covered  every  where  with 
small  stones,  but  it  produces  all  kinds  of  dry  grain,  with  some  rice 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  It  likewise  produces  cotton,  hemp, 
tobacco,  &c.  There  is  also  extensive  pasturage  for  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  the  latter  are  in  great  numbers,  and  remarkable  for  their 
delicacy. 

The  general  elevation  of  the  lower  part  of  Coimbetoor,  or  the  part 
below  the  ghats,  is  from  nine  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  this  flat  i*  surrounded  by  very  high  mountains,  viz. 
by  the  great  chain  of  mountains  on  the  south  which  extend  from 
Dindigul  valley  and  terminate  within  twenty-four  miles  of  the 
Malabar  coast,  by  the  Neelgherry  hills  on  the  west  and  by 
the  range  of  ghats  on  the  north.  The  Anga  mountains,  and  the 
Annamalli  mountains  form  a  gap  of  about  twenty  miles  in  breadth, 
through  which  the  wind  rushes  like  a  blast  through  a  funnel  during 
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the  time  of  the  western  monsoon,  which  commences  in  May,  and 
continues  till  October.  The  wind,  which  is  always  from  the  west, 
in  those  months  is  checked  by  the  lofty  mountains  that  run  parallel 
to  the  Malabar  coast,  and  being  confined  to  this  narrow  opening, 
it  enters  with  prodigious  violence,  which  is  considerably  augmented 
by  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  eastward,  while  the  cold 
weather  prevails  to  the  westward  of  these  mountains.  This  occa¬ 
sions  a  gale  of  wind,  which  carries  clouds  of  sand  entirely  across 
the  Coimbetoor  district,  where  the  mountains  again  converge,  and 
cause  another  violent  current  that  sweeps  the  plains  of  Trichino- 
poly  and  extends  to  the  eastward  of  Tanjore. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Daraporam  the  surface  is  leveled  with 
the  drifted  sand,  and  tradition  says  that  whole  villages  in  the  Coim¬ 
betoor,  have  been  buried  by  these  continued  hurricanes:  indeed 
there  are  many  vestiges  that  give  credibility  to  the  story.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Daraporam,  several  vaults  have  been  discovered 
by  digging  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  have 
the  appearance  of  ancient  sepulchres,  and  have  in  all  probability 
been  originally  above  ground,  for  they  have  partitions,  and  open¬ 
ings  like  doors,  but  all  on  a  very  small  scale. 

These  vaults  contain  urns  and  various  earthen  vessels  which 
in  shape  and  quality  have  no  resemblance  to  any  of  the  present  day. 
Some  of  them  appear  to  have  been  filled  with  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
others  with  metallic  substances,  having  the  rude  shape  of  swords 
and  other  weapons,  transfigured  by  calcination  or  by  time.  These 
curious  facts  may  lead  us  to  a  very  reasonable  conjecture,  that  a 
different  race  of  people  from  the  present,  has  once  inhabited  these 
countries. 

In  some  of  these  places  various  coins  have  been  found,  some  with 
Persian  characters,  others  with  characters  not  now  understood,  and 
what  is  most  remarkable,  several  Roman  coins  have  been  discovered 
in  various  parts  of  the  Coimbetoor;  I  saw  two  at  Daraporam,  one 
of  gold  and  the  other  of  silver,  both  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  Csesar  ; 
and  Mr.  Garrow,  I  am  informed,  has  collected  a  number  of  them. 
It  remains  with  those  who  have  time  and  inclination  to  explore  the 
antiquities  of  the  east,  to  discover,  or  at  least  to  form  a  probable 
conjecture,  liow  Roman  coins  have  been  brought  to  this  part  of 
India. 

The  great  defect  in  historical  documents  renders  it  difficult,  and 
always  doubtful,  in  referring  back  to  remote  periods  ;  and  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  authentic  retrospect  beyond  280  years,  when 
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the  Coimbetoor  country  formed  a  part  of  the  dominions  under  the 
Madura  Dynasty.  It  appears  that  the  princes  of  that  line  encou¬ 
raged  the  arts  of  peace,  but  that  indolence  and  luxury  were  the  con¬ 
sequences  ;  and  the  latter  kings  becoming  feeble,  the  country 
became  weakened  by  the  troublesome  Polygars  who  rendered  them¬ 
selves  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  the  government ;  and 
this  disunion  finally  prepared  the  way  for  a  foreign  conquest  by 
the  Mysoorians.  From  records  in  possession  of  some  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  it  appears  that  after  the  dissolution  of  the  kingly  dominion, 
the  police  established  by  the  Polygars  was  of  a  military  nature, 
which  better  enabled  them  to  unite  against  an  invading  power,  but 
the  inefficiency  incident  to  all  combinations  of  little  chieftains,  as 
well  as  little  republics,  must  render  them  an  easy  prey  to  a  great 
military  power  actuated  by  one  head. 

Previous  to  Hyder  Ally’s  invasion,  the  force  north  of  the  Novel 
river  was  between  ten  and  fifty  thousand  men,  called  Candachar 
peons  ;  a  number  of  forts  were  erected  in  the  district,  and  every  fort 
was  entrusted  to  a  man  of  character,  whose  establishment  consisted 
of  about  1,150  men  of  different  ranks.  They  were  rewarded  with 
lands  which  they  cultivated  and  held  under  a  kind  of  military  tenure 
similar  to  the  tenures  during  the  feudal  system  in  Europe.  A  part 
of  this  force  remained  constantly  as  a  garrison  in  each  fort,  and  the 
rest  wras  stationed  in  different  parts  of  the  district  to  maintain  tran¬ 
quillity  and  peace.  In  this  division  of  the  Coimbetoor,  there  were 
originally  about  ten  or  twelve  forts,  but  in  latter  times  they  amounted 
to  thirty-six ,  which  evinces  the  great  increase  of  military  tenures, 
where  every  man  of  a  certain  rank  considered  his  fort  as  his  castle., 
and  the  citadel  to  his  domain.  Under  such  a  system  it  is  easy  to  con¬ 
ceive  the  feeble  resistance  that  would  be  made  against  an  invading 
army,  where  every  petty  chieftain  would  think  only  for  himself, 
where  all  his  peons  and  adherents  would  assemble  within  his  fort, 
and  where  no  disposable  moving  force  was  in  being  to  repel  a 
foreign  attack.  In  this  miserable  and  disjointed  state  was  the 
northern  part  of  Coimbetoor,  when  Hyder  invaded  the  country, 
after  the  battle  of  Sattimungalum.  Tippo  evacuated  the  whole  of 
these  forts,  and  disbanded  the  peons  and  their  officers. 

After  the  peace  with  the  English  in  1791,  Tippo  had  made  no 
provision  for  an  established  police ;  and  the  country  below  the  ghats 
was  entirely  neglected,  which  gave  rise  to  extreme  excesses  of 
despotism  among  the  revenue  servants.  This  calamity  pervades 
almost  every  Mussulman  Government,  and  oppression  once  begun 
b  2 
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is  practised  by  every  individual  to  his  next  inferior,  till  at  length 
it  reaches  the  lowest  order  of  the  subjects,  who  languish  under  all 
the  accumulated  evils  of  public  and  private  despotism.  Under  such 
a  state  of  things,  a  revolt  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  and  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  situation  of  the  country,  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  Gouers 
to  set  themselves  up  against  the  Sirkar,  and  commit  depredations 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  notorious  Tomba  Gouer  was  one 
of  these  leaders,  many  of  whose  adherents  as  well  as  adversaries  are 
now  in  existence. 

Various  crimes  and  disorders  arose  out  of  this  disorganization  ; 
and  two  remarkable  castes,  the  Coravars  and  the  Valiars,  became 
distinguished  for  gang -robberies  and  house-breaking ,  which  crimes  till 
of  late  years  have  been  very  prevalent.  These  two  castes  were  very 
numerous,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  first  turned  their  hands  to  indus¬ 
try.  The  caste  of  Coravars  contained  within  the  two  divisions  of 
Coimbetoor,  about  2,400  souls,  and  not  above  50  persons  cultivated 
the  land  on  their  own  account ;  some  of  them  were  labourers  during 
the  plowing,  sowing,  and  reaping  seasons,  but  after  that,  they 
returned  to  their  profession  of  thieving  and  plundering.  They  had 
a  jargon  unknown  to  any  other  caste.  They  underwent  hardships 
when  young  that  they  might  withhold  their  confessions  under  the 
severest  tortures.  This  kind  of  education  is  now  nearly  abolished, 
but  the  universal  propensity  for  thieving  prevails  among  the  most 
respectable  of  them. 

The  Valiars  were  in  number  about  5,000,  a  great  many  of  these 
applied  themselves  to  habits  of  industry  ;  near  700  paid  rent  to  the 
Sirkar,  and  a  considerable  number  were  labourers  in  the  pay  of  other 
ryots.  A  number  of  them  have  also  been  Cavelgars,  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  Coravars,  and  though  dissimilar  in  castes  and  customs 
yet  they  never  fail  to  unite  their  strength  in  their  plundering  or 
thieving  exertions. 

When  a  Coravar  or  Valiar  became  a  Cavelgar  to  a  village,  it  was 
from  that  instant  free  from  the  depredation  of  either  caste,  though 
they  had  previously  plundered  it  to  get  themselves  nominated. 

Poisoning  cattle  is  at  this  day  a  very  common  crime  among  the 
parias  and  chucklars.  To  the  chucklars  all  dead  cattle  are  a  per¬ 
quisite,  and  in  return  they  supply  the  inhabitants  with  sandals, 
leather  bags,  &c. 

Highway  robberies  and  deliberate  murders  have  not  been  very 
frequent,  and  petty  thefts,  though  common,  appear  to  have  been 
more  the  result  of  necessity  than  of  habitual  vice. 
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Besides  the  Cavery,  which  forms  the  northern  and  eastern  boun¬ 
dary  of  Coimbetoor,  there  are  the  Bhavany  river,  the  Noyel,  the 
Ambravatty  and  the  Paniany  rivers.  The  Bhavany  river  has  its 
source  among  the  mountains  to  the  N.  W.  of  Coimbetoor,  and  after 
a  winding  course  through  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  district,  it 
falls  into  the  Cavery  at  Bhavany.  The  Noyel  rises  in  the  mountains 
west  of  Coimbetoor,  takes  an  easterly  direction  past  Payroor  and 
Tirupoor,  and  falls  into  the  Cavery  about  two  miles  and  a  half  below 
Codamoody  pagoda. 

The  Ambravatty  has  its  source  in  the  great  range  of  mountains 
north  of  Dhullee,  runs  in  a  direction  nearly  N.  E.,  and  after  receiv¬ 
ing  another  small  river  which  rises  near  Pyney,  passes  Daraporam, 
and  after  winding  to  the  east  and  north,  takes  a  course  nearly  east, 
passes  Chini  Daraporam,  and  Caroor,  and  falls  into  the  Cavery 
about  seven  miles  below  the  latter  place.  The  Paniany  river  rises 
in  the  mountains  south  of  Annaraalli,  passes  Paulghautcherry,  and 
after  being  joined  by  the  Walla-aur  runs  nearly  west  till  it  dis¬ 
embogues  into  the  sea  at  Paniany  on  the  Malabar  coast. 

These  rivers,  except  the  Cavery,  have  but  little  water  in  the  dry 
season,  but  are  soon  filled  after  the  rains,  and  they  as  soon  subside 
and  become  fordable ;  their  banks  are  ornamented  with  paddy 
grounds,  and  some  to  a  great  extent.  In  the  movements  of  armies 
these  rivers  and  paddy  grounds,  together  with  the  enclosures,  would 
render  it  difficult  for  cavalry  and  artillery  to  act  with  facility, 
though  some  parts  of  the  country  are  more  open  and  admit  of  good 
positions.  On  the  south  of  the  Noyel  river,  it  answers  more  parti¬ 
cularly  this  description,  that  part  of  the  district  being  less  enclosed 
and  less  cultivated,  and  to  the  westward  it  is  high  open  ground  with¬ 
out  any  jungle. 

The  principal  roads  diverge  from  Caroor  to  Erode,  Coimbetoor 
and  Daraporam.  The  road  which  passes  Erode,  separates  into  two 
branches,  the  one  to  Bhavany,  whence  it  leads  to  Sattimungalum 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  Bhavany  river.  The  other  leads  direct 
from  Erode  on  the  south  of  that  river,  and  crosses  it  opposite  to 
Sattimungalum.  From  thence  there  is  but  one  road  which  leads  up 
the  Guzzelatty  Pass  and  enters  the  Mysoor  country  to  the  south  of 
Ardinelly.  This  road  is  in  general  good,  with  the  exception  of  some 
few  places  which  require  repairs  after  the  monsoons. 

The  road  to  oimbetoor  continues  on  the  South  of  the  Noyel 
river  at  some  distance ;  passes  through  Kongium  and  Pulladara, 
and  crosses  that  river  about  seven  miles  east  from  Coimbetoor. 
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This  road  in  general  is  very  good  or  might  be  easily  made  so,  the 
count! y  being  of  a  dry  soil,  covered  with  stones  for  the  most  part. 
For  great  part  of  the  way  it  is  ill  cultivated,  and  badly  supplied 
with  water,  an  inconvenience  which  in  the  dry  season  must  be  felt 
by  an  army  every  where  at  a  distance  from  the  rivers,  as  wells 
afford  the  chief  supply  to  the  villages,  where  they  have  small  tanks 
for  their  cattle.  When  I  was  in  that  country  in  1806,  in  April  and 
May  the  want  of  water  was  so  great,  and  the  country  so  dried  up 
for  want  of  rain,  that  the  cattle  and  sheep  were  nearly  perishing ; 
and  the  surface  of  the  country  being  covered  with  stones,  and  no 
verdure  on  the  fences,  the  whole  presented  a  scene  of  misery  ex¬ 
ceeding  any  thing  I  had  ever  met  with.  It  is  at  that  season  too 
that  the  hot  winds  prevail  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
rains. 

The  road  from  Caroor  to  Daraporam  goes  nearly  direct,  and 
crosses  the  Ambravatty  near  Chini  Daraporam  and  again  opposite 
Daraporam. 

The  great  road  from  Dindigul  to  Paulghautcherry  passes  Dara¬ 
poram  and  is  in  general  very  good,  and  the  country  from  Dara¬ 
poram  to  Paulghautcherry  is  uncommonly  favorable  for  roads. 

Exclusive  of  their  principal  roads,  there  are  other  cross  ones, 
viz.  from  Coimbetoor  to  Bhavany,  to  Daraporam,  to  Daniancottah 
up  the  Guzzelatty  Pass  to  Paulghautcherry  and  Pulachy.  From 
Bhavany  there  is  another  road  leading  to  Sankerydroog  and  Salem. 
All  these  are  in  general  good,  or  could  be  very  easily  rendered 
such. 

The  Pass  of  greatest  importance  is  the  Guzzelatty  Pass,  which  is 
the  great  gateway  between  the  southern  provinces  and  the  Mysoor. 
This  was  the  high  road  during  the  times  of  Tippo  and  Hyder,  and 
is  equally  so  now  under  present  circumstances.  It  is  the  most 
direct  road  between  Tinnevelly,  Madura,  Dindigul  and  Trichinopoly 
below  the  Ghats,  to  Seringapatam  and  Bangalore,  the  two  great 
military  stations  in  the  upper  country.  Passes  in  general  owe  their 
strength  to  the  difficulty  of  access,  or  in  other  words  to  the  badness 
of  the  road  which  leads  through  them,  to  the  jungle  which  sur¬ 
rounds,  and  the  height  which  commands  them  ;  a  security  however 
which  we  hold  at  the  expence  of  convenience.  But  the  Guzzelatty 
Pass  has  this  advantage,  that  the  better  the  road  is,  and  the  more 
the  jungle  is  cleared  away,  the  stronger  it  might  be  rendered  by 
the  aid  of  redoubts.  The  Fort  of  Guzzelatty  is  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Moyar  river,  but  the  Pass  may  be  said  to  commence  near  the 
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dioultry  and  pagoda,  about  one  and  a  half  mile  to  the  northward  of 
the  fort. 

The  first  ascent,  which  is  from  the  eastward,  is  indeed  very 
steep.  After  ascending  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  road  turns 
immediately  to  the  north,  in  which  direction  it  may  be  made  to  con¬ 
tinue  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  the  whole  way  to  an  old  fort,  nearly 
at  the  top  of  the  Pass,  which  has  been  intended  as  a  defence,  and 
such  it  may  be  made,  if  the  jungle  be  cleared  away.  For  this  ridge 
slopes  away  on  each  side,  with  a  very  steep  descent ;  and  these 
slopes  may  be  completely  defended  by  batteries  at  the  very  top  of 
the  Pass,  where  there  is  now  a  choultry,  and  where  a  line  might  be 
carried  across,  so  as  to  flank  both  the  road  and  the  sides  of  the 
ridge.  Tippo  had  commenced  a  large  fort  a  little  way  to  the  west 
of  the  choultry,  with  a  view  I  suppose,  to  defend  that  side  of  the 
Pass,  but  the  work  was  left  unfinished. 

The  fort  which  is  near  the  top  of  the  Pass  has  a  perfect  command 
of  the  ridge  below  it,  where  the  road  ought  to  be  made  straight 
that  it  might  be  raked  by  the  guns  from  that  fort,  as  far  the  turn 
to  the  eastward,  where  another  fort  or  redoubt  should  be  erected  to 
defend  the  lower  part  of  the  Pass,  where  the  road  should  also  be 
made  straight,  so  as  to  be  completely  enfiladed.  The  whole  of  the 
jungle  ought  to  be  cleared  away  on  both  sides,  that  nothing  could 
approach  under  cover.  The  ridge  being  thus  cleared  the  whole 
way  up,  batteries  might  be  erected  at  the  summit,  to  have  a  clear 
command  of  the  whole  ridge,  and  of  that  part  of  the  road  above 
the  present  fort,  leading  to  the  head  of  the  Pass. 

At  the  time  I  went  up  the  Guzzelatty  Pass,  it  was  in  its  worst 
state,  and  then  I  rode  on  horseback  the  whole  way,  and  was  only- 
twenty  minutes  from  the  bottom  to  the  fort.  At  that  time  there 
were  some  rocky  places,  where  the  soil  had  been  washed  away  by 
the  rains,  and  they  appeared  to  constitute  the  chief  difficulties. 
Those  places  I  thought  might  be  repaired,  and  the  whole  made  prac¬ 
ticable  for  guns.  I  understand  the  pioneers  have  been  since 
employed  on  it,  but  I  am  unacquainted  with  what  they  have  done. 

The  next  great  Pass  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part  of  Coim- 
betoor  is  the  Caverypooram  Pass,  which  is  not  included  in  the 
present  part  of  the  survey.  This  pass  is  long  and  therefore  not 
steep,  but  as  it  follows  the  course  of  a  small  river  which  runs  into 
the  Caverv  about  nine  miles  west  of  the  old  fort  of  Caverypooram, 
crossing  it  upwards  of  nine  times,  and  in  many  places  follows  its 
bed,  the  road  of  course  can  only  be  passable  in  the  dry  season.  It 
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is  the  great  thoroughfare  from  the  southern  part  of  the  Carnatic 
to  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  Mysoor  country,  and  is  much  frequented 
by  travellers. 

This  Pass  is  as  remarkable  for  its  length  as  from  the  singularity 
of  the  road.  It  commences  near  Punacatmulla,  a  hill  about  two 
miles  west  from  Caverypooram,  and  ends  about  three  miles  to  the 
S.  E.  of  Caudhully,  the  first  respectable  village  above  the  ghat, 
in  going  from  the  eastward ;  being  altogether  a  distance  of  near 
twenty-three  miles.  For  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  Caudhully  to  Caverypooram  is  divided  by  choultries 
into  four  stages.  The  first  is  from  Caverypoorum  to  Chinnicavil 
choultry,  about  seven  miles,  the  road  generally  good  excepting 
near  the  choultry.  The  second  stage  is  from  Chinnicavil  choultry 
to  Nundacavil  choultry,  a  distance  of  seven  miles  more,  and  the 
road  crosses  the  river  no  less  than  six  times  in  this  space.  This 
with  the  addition  of  some  rocky  places,  must  render  the  road  ex¬ 
tremely  bad,  and  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  entirely  impassable. 
The  third  stage  is  from  Nundacavil  choultry  to  Mootapelly’s 
choultry,  which  is  near  seven  and  a  half  miles.  For  the  first  three 
or  four  miles,  the  road  follows  the  bed  of  the  river  in  a  great 
measure,  and  crosses  it  three  times,  after  which  it  quits  the  torrent, 
takes  a  N.  westerly  direction,  and  becomes  very  steep.  Tn  this 
stage,  what  with  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and  the  steepness  of  the 
Pass  afterwards,  the  most  serious  difficulties  are  to  be  met  with, 
and  one  would  scarcely  think  it  credible  that  carriages  of  any  kind 
would  get  through  it ;  yet  in  1799  Brown’s  detachment,  with  its 
guns,  went  up  this  Pass,  on  its  way  to  Seringapatam.  The  last 
stage  is  to  Caudhully,  about  seven  and  a  half  miles  more,  the  first 
four  of  which  may  be  considered  as  the  Pass,  the  country  ascending 
but  the  jungle  thin  and  the  road  good. 

Besides  these  two  great  Passes  up  what  are  called  the  eastern 
and  S.  eastern  ghats,  there  are  innumerable  small  ones  for  men 
and  bullocks,  which  are  little  known,  but  which  certainly  ought  to 
be  explored.  In  carrying  down  my  principal  triangles  in  1806,  I 
left  my  heavy  baggage  at  Caudhully  to  proceed  down  the  Cavery¬ 
pooram  Pass  while  I  went  round  to  the  northward  and  to  a  station 
on  Ponnassmalli,  a  very  lofty  mountain.  The  first  day’s  march 
with  bullocks  and  coolies  was  an  ascent  nearly  the  whole  way,  and 
I  encamped  at  the  foot  of  what  may  be  called  the  mountain.  After 
finishing,  the  guides  conducted  me  down  a  Pass  which  led  into  the 
plain,  where  I  fell  into  the  road  from  Allambaddy  to  Caverypooram. 
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Opposite  to  Sattimungalum,  there  are  several  Passes  where  bul¬ 
locks  can  ascend  up  to  the  table-land  above.  These  Tippo  used  to 
avail  himself  of  during  our  operations  in  the  Coimbetoor  country  in 
the  former  Mysoor  wars. 

There  are  other  Passes  to  the  westward  which  lead  to  Malabar., 
A  small  one  leads  from  Coimbetoor  over  Vellemalla,  which  is  passa¬ 
ble  for  unloaded  bullocks  ;  but  it  is  little  frequented.  The  Manaar- 
gaud  Pass  is  another  which  leads  to  the  Malabar,  from  the  N.  W. 
of  Coimbetoor.  This  was  formerly  much  frequented,  but  as  it 
tended  to  faciliate  smuggling,  it  has  been  discouraged,  and  is  now 
grown  over  with  jungle  and  infested  with  tigers. 

There  must  be  various  roads  up  the  Neelgherry  mountains,  as 
they  are  inhabited  on  the  top,  and  produce  a  revenue  of  about 
four  thousand  pagodas  annually.  No  doubt  they  have  various  roads 
down  on  the  Malabar  side. 


II. — Descriptive  and  Geographical  Account  of  the  Nilgiri 
Hills.  By  Messrs .  Focc  and  Turnbull. — Communicated  by 
Major  T.  B.  Jervis. 

This  mass  of  mountains,  situated  between  the  parallels  of  11° 
and  12°  of  North  Latitude,  and  76°  and  77°  of  East  Longitude,  is 
bounded  on  the  North  by  the  table-land  of  Davaroypatam,  a  narrow 
tract,  divided  from  the  table-land  of  Mysore,  by  the  windings  of  the 
Moyar  river  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  narrow  wooded  valley  ;  to  the 
south  and  east  by  the  open  country  of  Coimbetoor  ;  to  the  south-west 
a  branch  of  the  Bhavany,  called  the  Maunar,  divides  it  from  the  po¬ 
pulated  mountains  of  Koonda  dependant  on  Malabar  ;  on  the  west  by 
the  chain  of  Ghats,  defined  by  the  Murkurty  peak  ;  to  the  north-west 
by  the  windings  of  the  Bakkary  river,  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
Moyar,  from  the  table-land  of  Wynaad — its  greatest  length  being 
from  east  to  west  36  miles,  and  a  medium  breadth  of  15  miles,  in 
figure  an  irregular  oblong,  and  contains  on  the  whole  a  superficial 
area  of  469^  square  miles,  of  which  only  14  square  miles,  may  be  said 
to  be  under  cultivation.  The  surface  is  in  no  part  even,  being  compos¬ 
ed  of  ridges  of  different  elevations,  running  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
forming  deep  vallies  between  ;  about  the  centre  it  is  divided  by  a 
loftier  chain,  running  in  a  north-east  and  and  south-west  direction  ; 
from  it  lesser  ridges  branch  off  in  all  directions  ;  on  this  are  several 
conspicuous  eminences,  as  Dodabetta,  Bervybetta,  their  elevation 
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above  the  sea  being  about  8700  feet.  On  the  west  of  this  range, 
and  very  elevated,  are  a  series  of  plain  green  undulating  hills, 
denominated  Mullanaad,  affording  extensive  rich  pastures,  no 
part  of  it  being  cultivated  ;  the  broad  valleys  formed  by  these  green 
ridges,  are  very  extensive,  their  bottoms  in  general  marshy,  and 
the  nullahs,  or  mountain  streams,  working  their  way  through  them 
in  a  variety  of  serpentine  courses,  become  however  confined  on  ap¬ 
proaching  the  fall  or  exterior  of  the  mountain,  which  to  the  north 
presents  a  bold  face  of  stupendous  precipices,  rising  in  most  places, 
almost  perpendicularly  from  the  table-land  of  Davaroypatam ;  to  the 
east  and  south,  they  are  seen  to  slope  down  in  irregular  woody 
ridges,  from  an  elevation  of  about  5000  feet,  in  some  parts  present¬ 
ing  bold  rocky  precipices.  Most  of  the  narrow  streams  have  their 
sources  in  the  main  chain,  flow  down  on  all  sides  in  devious  wind¬ 
ings,  and  where  arrested  by  rocks,  fall  in  small  cataracts,  eventually 
discharging  themselves  into  the  Movar  on  the  north,  the  Bhavany 
on  the  south  :  the  streams  of  these  rivers  unite  near  the  village  of 
Poongar,  3  miles  from  its  eastern  base.  The  surface  is  formed  of 
innumerable  ridges,  perfectly  open,  covered  with  a  short  stunted 
grass,  yet  not  entirely  devoid  of  wood,  being  fringed  with  groves 
of  forest  trees  ;  these  are  seen  at  the  heads  of  ravines,  are  not  unfre¬ 
quent  along  the  streams  in  the  valleys,  and  a  few  are  on  the  summit 
of  the  ridges  to  the  eastward  ;  towards  the  west  in  Mullanaad,  they 
are  very  extensive,  covering  the  whole  side  of  the  hills  to  one  or 
two  square  miles.  In  the  eastern  portion  of  Porunganaad,  many  of 
the  lower  slopes  are  overrun  with  a  low  jungle,  principally  by  a 
plant  which  bears  a  delicious  fruit  in  great  abundance,  much  esteem¬ 
ed  bv  the  natives,  and  called  the  Thoiv-tahun ,  in  taste  and  flavor  not 
inferior  to  a  gooseberry.  The  southern  hills  in  Maikanaad  are 
overrun  with  a  long  grass,  intermixed  with  fern  and  other  wild 
shrubs,  and  the  exterior  slopes  and  deep  valleys  on  all  sides,  with  a 
variety  of  forest  trees  around  the  southern  base.  The  bamboo 
grows  in  great  profusion,  and  on  the  table-land  of  Davaroypatam, 
along  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  teak,  blackwood,  and  sandal 
appear  to  thrive. 

It  is  divided  into  3  Naads,  viz.  Porunganaad,  Maikanaad,  and 
Todciwanaad,  it  contains  1 60  hamlets  or  villages,  independently  of  the 
temporary  habitations  of  the  Todawars  in  Mullanaad,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  above  4000  souls.  Porunganaad  lying  on  the  east,  is  by  far  the 
most  populous  ;  next  to  it  is  Maikanaad,  occupying  the  south-west 
portion  ;  and  Tod&wanaad,  including  Mullanaad  to  the  west,  though 
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the  largest  division,  is  far  inferior  to  the  others,  including  the 
Todawar  population.  The  hill  hamlets  are  in  general  small,  com¬ 
posed  of  from  2  to  20  houses,  arranged  in  one  or  two  lines,  some¬ 
times  forming  a  street :  they  are  built  of  mud,  and  covered  with 
thatch,  low  and  excessively  filthy,  the  entrance  or  door-way  gene¬ 
rally  facing  the  east,  and  situated  on  the  slopes  of  the  lower  ridges. 
These  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  well  attended  to  ;  some  of  the 
neighbouring  ridges  yearly  undergo  partial  cultivation  :  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  tracts  are  cultivated  by  the  Buddagers.  Each  division  has 
its  Cotter  village  :  this  being  a  very  low  class,  they  are  under  the 
necessity  of  herding  together,  which  gives  their  villages,  from  hav¬ 
ing  a  larger  number  of  cottages,  a  respectable  appearance,  and 
though  they  are  the  artizans,  they  cultivate  extensive  tracts  in  the 
vicinage  of  their  habitations.  The  Mullucurumbers  confine  themsel¬ 
ves  to  the  exterior  slopes,  and  prepare  their  fields  with  the  hand-hoe. 
The  Todawars,  a  migratory  race,  only  tend  large  herds  of  buffa¬ 
loes,  chiefly  confining  themselves  to  the  Mullanaad  pastures  on 
the  west.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  no  regular  temples,  or 
places  of  worship  are  to  be  seen  here,  but  they  have  a  house  in 
some  of  the  more  extensive  villages  set  apart  for  performing  their 
ceremonies,  called  Davurmannay,  and  sometimes  a  small  detached 
hut  in  a  grove  for  this  purpose.  The  Todawars  on  occasions  convert 
their  dairy  into  a  house  of  worship  :  there  are  three  deities  worship¬ 
ped  by  the  Buddagers  besides  Rungasamy,  which  however  is  consi¬ 
dered  to  be  the  principal  deity,  and  held  in  great  veneration  by  all 
the  mountaineers,  the  Todawars  even  not  excepted  :  he  is  worship¬ 
ped  on  the  peak  called  after  him,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  which  appears  conspicuous  from  the  plain  country  on  the  south¬ 
east.  The  only  emblems  of  the  deity  seen  on  it,  are  a  few  rude 
stones,  and  iron  tridents  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  surrounded  by  a 
low  rude  circular  wall  of  loose  stone,  with  a  couple  of  large  iron 
pans  on  it  ;  these  are  on  the  festival  of  Shevaratry  replenished  with 
ghee  or  oil,  and  at  night  illuminated.  The  hill  people  during  this 
festival,  come  from  their  villages  on  the  west,  and  make  offerings 
of  fruit,  ghee,  &c.  :  this  peak  is  also  celebrated  for  a  cavern  on 
the  north  declivity,  containing  some  holy  earth,  in  request  by  Brah¬ 
mins,  and  other  castes  :  much  of  it  is  carried  away  to  different  parts 
by  pilgrims  who  come  here  during  the  annual  festival*. 


*  A  further  account  of  their  customs  and  manners  will 
place. 
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be  seen  in  another 
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The  hill  hamlets  or  villages,  are  often  seen  in  clusters  of  three  or 
four  within  half  a  mile  of  each  other,  and  sometimes  nearer.  In 
some  cases  they  are  alone  in  remote  situations  on  the  sides  of  the 
valleys.  The  scenery  is  in  all  situations  beautiful,  though  somewhat 
naked,  from  a  scarcity  of  trees  near  them  :  the  clear  purling  streams 
meandering  in  every  direction  at  the  bottom  of  the  valleys,  afford  a 
constant  supply  of  water,  of  which  however  no  advantage  is  taken, 
irrigation  being  in  a  great  measure  neglected  in  all  parts.  Since 
these  regions  have  been  visited  by  gentlemen,  several  bungalows 
have  been  built  in  different  pleasant  situations,  as  at  Dimhutty,  and 
here  is  a  very  good  kitchen  garden,  as  also  at  Jackanary  in  a  lower 
situation. 

A  few  temporary  ones  have  been  erected  for  the  convenience  of 
travellers,  at  Kodavamudy,  Nunjanaad,  Keeler,  and  Yellunhally,  and 
another  is  now  in  some  progress  at  Whotakay  in  the  Mullanaad 
with  a  spacious  garden  laid  out  with  taste,  on  the  shoulder  of  a  low 
ridge,  which  promises  in  time  to  ontstrip  those  above-mentioned. 
One  great  disadvantage  attending  building  here,  is  the  want  of 
materials.  There  is  a  variety  of  timber,  but  it  appears  to  be  of  a 
very  indifferent  kind,  nor  is  it  possible  to  burn  firm  bricks  ;  the  clay 
being  of  a  bad  quality,  does  not  adhere  together  for  any  time. 

The  soil  of  the  hills  varies  materially.  To  the  east  it  is  of  a  light 
red,  mixed  with  gravel ;  that  peculiar  to  Mullanaad  is  a  deep  brown, 
sometimes  inclining  to  black;  in  the  morasses  and  woods  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  so,  perhaps  owing  to  an  accumulation  of  much  putrid  vege¬ 
tation  ;  in  many  parts  about  the  tracts  of  cattle,  and  the  different 
paths,  are  to  be  discerned  red  and  yellow  ochreous  earth,  yet  is  the 
soil  not  very  stony  :  in  some  situations  the  laterite  and  granite  is 
found  a  little  below  the  surface.  The  soils  on  the  whole  are  very 
rich,  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  extensive  slopes  calculated  for 
the  plough  is  cultivated.  European  vegetables  have  been  tried  and 
thrive  exceedingly  well,  as  ako  apples,  strawberries,  &c. ;  but  it  is  a 
singular  circumstance,  that  the  plantain  and  other  fruit  trees,  even 
common  vegetables  of  the  open  country,  have  not  been  found  to 
succeed.  The  chief  productions  are  corally,  gunja,  a  species  of 
barley,  shamay,  buttacudla,  field  peas,  poppy,  the  seeds  of  greens, 
and  wheat,  also  garlic,  onions,  mustard,  vendiem  or  fenugrick.  The 
marshes  yield  spontaneously  vussumbii,  or  the  sweet-scented  flag- 
root  ;  in  certain  situations  honev  and  bees-wax  is  collected  from 
the  exterior  rocky  precipices,  and  from  the  hollows  of  trees.  It 
may  be  necessary  here  to  remark  that  the  poppy  capsules,  from 
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which  the  opium  is  extracted,  are  not  punctured  till  the  plants  are 
full  14  months  old,  this  operation  being  performed  by  the  women  and 
children  with  a  small  iron  nail,  wounding  the  capsule  on  the  sides 
towards  evening,  when  during  the  night,  a  milk  or  resin  exudes, 
and  coagulates,  which  is  collected  on  the  following  day  a  few  hours 
after  sunrise  ;  this  operation  continues  to  be  repeated  every  fourth 
day  till  the  plant  shews  indications  of  fading.  A  few  of  the  plants 
bear  two  capsules,  but  one  of  them  in  this  case  is  only  punctured, 
from  a  supposition  if  extracted  from  both,  that  the  opium  would 
then  be  of  a  weaker  quality. 

The  Agricultural  instruments  in  use  here  are  precisely  the  same 
rude  machines  seen  in  the  low  country  :  the  plough,  &c.  are  all  con¬ 
structed  by  the  Cotters.  The  Agricultural  season  commences  with 
April.  After  a  few  heavy  showers  of  rain,  the  lands  undergo  the 
operation  of  ploughing  three  or  four  times  ;  the  seed  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  grains  is  then  sown,  corally,  gunja,  shamay,  wheat,  mustard  ; 
garlic  and  onions  also  are  planted,  in  August  gunja  is  reaped  ;  wheat 
and  mustard,  garlic  and  onions  are  gathered  at  the  same  time.  In 
January  following  reap  corally  and  greens  seed  :  during  September 
the  fields  are  again  ploughed  and  manured,  when  poppy,  peas, 
and  fenugrick  seed  is  sown,  and  more  garlick  planted  :  in  December, 
gather  the  poppy  capsules,  and  reap  peas  and  fenugrick  seed.  From 
the  above  remarks,  it  will  appear  that  cultivation  is  continually 
going  on  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  during  which  interval  some  of 
the  grains  yield  two  crops.  From  January  to  March,  the  ryots  are 
employed  in  the  repairs  of  their  cottages*  and  gathering  fuel,  which 
is  laid  up  in  large  stocks  in  the  vicinity  where  it  is  cut,  and  brought 
to  the  villages  in  small  quantities  when  required. 

The  domestic  animals  seen  on  the  hills  are  herds  of  black  cattle 
and  buffaloes. 

The  cows  produce  rich  milk  in  small  quantities,  and  the  bullocks 
are  the  only  animals  yoked  to  the  plough  ;  they  are  however  of  an 
inferior  kind  and  generally  thin.  The  buffaloes  are  superior  in  size 
and  make  to  any  in  India,  and  are  excessively  savage.  They  roam 
at  leisure,  in  very  large  herds  on  the  pastures  in  Mullanaad,  are 
chiefly  the  property  of  the  Todawars  ;  they  yield  very  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  rich  milk,  which  is  manufactured  into  butter  and  ghee,  and 
forms  one  of  the  principal  articles  for  export.  The  wild  animals 
are  the  elk,  spotted  deer  and  hog.  Bears  and  tigers  not  a  few,  the 
latter  have  been  known  to  attack  men,  and  the  buffaloes  grazing  in 
the  pastures  to  the  west  frequently  fall  a  prey  to  this  ferocious 
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animal :  hares  abound  in  all  parts,  as  also  pea  and  wild  fowl,  and 
black  quail,  doves,  and  a  variety  of  other  birds,  together  with  vul¬ 
tures,  kites  and  ravens  :  but  the  common  crow  is  never  seen  to 
frequent  these  regions. 

The  climate  of  these  mountains,  is  perhaps  the  finest  known 
between  the  tropics :  during  December,  January  and  February,  it 
is  extremely  cold  ;  water  is  often  frozen  during  night,  and  the  ice  is 
sometimes  seen  to  remain  on  its  surface  after  sun  rise  :  but  during 
the  other  nine  months,  it  is  delightful  the  whole  day  :  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  it  is  often  below  50°,  never  above  60°,  and  never  in  the  hottest 
day  in  this  interval,  does  it  rise  above  75°  in  the  shade.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  gelidity,  the  inhabitants  appear  on  the  whole  to  be 
extremely  healthy  :  fevers  are  sometimes  prevalent,  but  of  a  slight 
nature,  arising  perhaps  from  exposure  to  the  keen  night  air  and 
rain  ;  they  are  however  in  other  respects  free  from,  most  epide¬ 
mic  diseases,  the  small-pox  excepted  which  is  much  dreaded  here. 
It  is  singular  in  so  extensive  a  population  that  a  deformed  object  is 
rarely  seen ;  yet  from  the  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes, 
there  is  strong  reason  to  believe,  they  are  not  altogether  free  from 
venereal  complaints.  A  very  favourable  idea  of  the  salubrity  of 
the  climate  may  be  drawn  from  the  many  instances  of  European 
gentlemen  recovering  their  health  after  a  short  residence  on  them, 
a  circumstance  which  of  itself  proves  beyond  a  doubt  its  extreme 
healthiness.  It  is  however  injurious  to  health  to  be  exposed  the 
whole  day  to  the  keen  air  and  sun,  it  having  a  tendency  to  make 
the  face  and  lips  very  sore  :  the  pain  arising  from  it  does  in  some 
individuals  create  fever.  The  south-west  or  Malabar  monsoon  has 
its  influence  here.  It  commences  early  in  June,  ushered  in  with  vio- 
lent  winds  and  sleet,  with  sometimes  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.  This  con¬ 
tinues  with  short  intervals  of  fair  weather  to  September,  when  the 
north-east  monsoon  shows  indications  of  setting  in,  the  wind  blow¬ 
ing  from  that  quarter,  is  followed  with  heavy  showers  of  rain,  with 
thunder  and  lightning  during  November  and  December.  From  the 
middle  of  the  latter  month  to  May,  the  weather  is  generally  fair 
and  serene.  In  April  some  heavy  showers  are  experienced,  with 
thunder  and  lightning,  accompanied  with  hail,  and  the  wind  then 
blows  from  various  quarters,  mostly  from  south-east.  During  the 
prevalence  of  both  monsoons,  the  mountain  is  for  many  days  toge¬ 
ther  enveloped  in  dense  fogs,  which  disperse  after  a  heavy  shower, 
when  the  atmosphere  clears  up,  and  the  weather  continues  fair  for 
some  days. 
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Nothing  of  note  of  fortifications  and  other  ancient  buildings, 
is  to  be  seen  here,  with  the  exception  of  the  site  of  two  forts, 
which  though  of  modern  date  have  fallen  to  decay  ;  Mullacottah 
at  the  head  of  the  valley  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the 
Mysore  country,  it  is  situated  3  miles  south-east  of  Shooloor, 
built  of  stone  and  mud,  in  form  a  square,  and  surrounded  by  a 
deep  dry  ditch,  its  interior  overrun  with  jungle.  Hoolicul  on 
a  conspicuous  detached  ridge  to  the  south,  is  built  on  an  inac¬ 
cessible  bold  bluff  rock,  with  many  inequalities,  occupies  a  large 
surface,  its  shape  an  irregular  rectangle.  The  access  to  it  leads 
over  the  saddle  of  the  ridge,  through  an  extensive  lofty  forest, 
then  up  a  perpendicular  rock,  admitting  the  passage  of  only  one 
individual  at  a  time.  It  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  low 
country  to  the  south  and  east,  and  also  a  large  portion  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  mountain  on  the  north  ;  these  places  were  once  garri¬ 
soned  by  a  few  of  Tippoo’s  troops,  with  a  design  to  keep  the 
mountaineers  in  check,  and  also  to  assist  the  Sultan’s  servants  in 
collecting  the  yearly  revenue.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  there  are 
circular  towers  on  the  tops  of  most  of  the  higher  and  flat  emi¬ 
nences  called  hokuls  :  a  few  of  them  are  perfect  at  the  present  day, 
being  in  diameter  about  20  feet,  and  5  feet  high,  built  of  loose 
stones,  the  interior  strewed  about  with  broken  images  of  idols,  &c. 
From  this  circumstance  it  would  appear  that  they  were  once  places 
of  worship,  but  no  account  of  their  origin  can  be  obtained  from  the 
present  inhabitants,  further  than  that  these  edifices  were  built  by 
the  Boopalams,  predecessors  of  the  present  race  of  the  Todawars. 

A  coarse  cloth  worn  by  both  sexes  may  be  considered  the  only 
article  imported,  excepting  bars  of  iron  for  implements  :  tobacco 
and  other  requisites  being  purchased  by  the  inhabitants  at  the 
weekly  markets  held  at  a  few  large  villages  in  the  low  country. 
The  exports  consist  of  wheat,  poppy  seed,  opium,  honey,  wax, 
garlic,  onions,  mustard,  fenugrick,  vussumbu,  ghee,  and  a  little  of 
the  superior  kinds  of  dry  grain,  all  which  find  a  ready  sale  below. 

Stone  is  found  on  many  of  the  ridges  impregnated  with  Iron  ore. 
A  small  hill  to  the  south-west  of  Trichaguddy  is  remarkable  for  it ; 
much  of  it  is  also  to  be  seen  mixed  with  sand  of  the  different  streams 
washed  down  the  slopes  of  the  hills.  None  of  it  is  however  smelted 
here,  it  being  imported  in  bars  from  the  low  country. 

There  are  no  less  than  five  roads  or  paths,  through  different  Passes, 
communicating  with  the  villages  on  the  surface  of  this  mountain. 
Of  these  the  most  easy  of  access,  is  the  one  lately  made  by  a  party 
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of  pioneers  ;  it  is  the  most  frequented  by  travellers,  and  admits  of 
palanquins  ;  horses  and  laden  cattle  go  up  it  with  much  ease.  The 
road  to  the  Pass  strikes  off  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhavany  river 
at  Sirmogay,  proceeds  thence  waving  north-west  3  miles  over  level 
ground  and  low  jungle  to  the  base  of  the  ridge  :  here  commences 
the  ascent,  steep,  zigzag  and  rugged  for  a  mile  northerly,  to  the 
shoulder  of  the  ridge,  along  which  it  winds  westerly  with  many 
inequalities,  principally  ascending  till  it  gains  a  gap,  between  two 
high  woody  tops  near  Coonjapany  ;  from  thence  it  descends  rather 
steep  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  ridge  to  a  level  surface,  gradually 
descends  to  a  nullah,  and  ascends  from  it  to  a  temporary  bungalow 
at  Serulu,  a  delightful  situation,  amidst  lofty  wood,  about  4000  feet 
above  the  plain.  The  road  now  winding  north-west  descends  gently 
for  half  a  mile,  then  in  forest  over  a  level  surface,  west  one  mile  ; 
crosses  a  couple  of  small  streams  flowing  to  the  east,  and  here 
leaves  the  forest;  the  ascent  again  commences,  winding  round  on 
the  eastern  brow  of  hills,  in  a  general  north-west  direction,  in  a 
deep  valley,  along  a  branch  of  the  Kaunday  river,  close  on  the  right, 
pouring  down  in  cascades,  and  after  crossing  several  small  streams 
gains  the  cultivated  slopes,  passing  the  villages  of  Jackatolla  and 
Jackawary  on  the  left,  to  the  bungalow  near  Urravan  on  the  right ; 
from  thence  the  ascent  is  steep,  and,  winding  round  the  east  brow  of 
a  wooded  hill,  it  arrives  at  a  plain  level  surface,  Mailcotagherry 
village  on  the  left ;  then  gently  winding  almost  to  the  summit  of 
another  ridge,  deep  valley  on  the  left,  descends  gradually  to  the 
bungalow  at  Dimhutty,  a  distance  of  16  miles  4  furlongs. 

M.  fur.  yds. 

From  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhavany  to  the  base  of 


the  ridge .  is  3  2  160 

to  Coonjapany,  ascent  steep .  3  1  0 

to  Urravan  Bungalow,  descent .  1  2  20 

to  Do.  Do.  Do.  and  descent .  5  6  40 

to  Mailcotagherry  Village,  ascent .  1  3  40 

to  Dimhutty  Bungalow,  gentle  descent .  1  4  180 


Measured  distance,  Miles,  16  4  0 

The  road  leading  from  Danaikencotta  on  the  west  will  scarcely 
admit  of  laden  cattle,  being  very  rugged  and  rocky,  the  road  from 
the  above  place  waving  over  dry  grain  fields,  and  some  low  jungle 
for  1^  miles  to  the  base  of  the  ridge,  which  it  commences  to  ascend, 
and  proceeds  winding  westerly  on  the  summit,  has  a  gentle  descent 
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to  Urracode  in  a  small  valley,  cultivated  with  plantain,  jack,  and 
other  fruit  trees,  thence  it  descends  to  a  large  stream,  ascending 
very  steep  it  winds  over  the  southern  brow  of  the  Rungasawmy  hill, 
thence  down  a  valley,  crossing  another  steep  ridge,  ascends  a  slope, 
winding  gently — Daynaad  on  the  left — descends  a  small  rugged  Pass 
to  a  temporary  bungalow  on  the  right,  again  ascends  gently  to  the 
summit  of  a  ridge,  winding  round  the  west  brow  of  a  hill,  descends 
northerly  into  an  open  valley  between  low  hills,  for  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  descends  westerly  another  small  Pass  to  Nedancolum,  a  fine 
village  on  the  right,  from  thence  over  low  plain  ridges,  crossing 
two  large  streams  in  swamp,  ascends  another  ridge  and  descends  by 
a  zigzag  rugged  Pass  to  a  large  stream  north-west  of  Cuppatatha- 
rav,  then  up  the  low  brow  of  a  low  hill,  gently  ascends  through 
low  jungle,  and  crossing  another  small  stream  rises  up  to  Dimhutty, 
being  on  the  whole  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  seven  furlongs. 

From  Danaikencotta  to  the  foot  of  the  Pass  ....  is  1  5  100 

to  Urracode  generally  ascending  5  3 
to  Daynaad  bungalow — do  ....  10  6  100 

Nedancolum,  first  part  ascent,  then  descent  .  16  0  100 

Dimhutty  ascending  gently,  steep  descent,  ascends. ...  20  7  0 

This  communication  with  Dimhutty  though  circuitous,  is  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  way  carried  over  very  easy  ground,  with  the  exception  of 
the  first  portion  of  it  to  Daynaad.  The  Pass  on  the  whole  is  of  an 
easy  ascent,  and  may  be  made  practicable  at  a  small  labor  and  ex¬ 
pence  for  laden  cattle.  The  pass  leading  up  from  Aulhutty,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Bhavany  is  short,  and  therefore  difficult  and  steep, 
joins  the  new  road  near  the  Serulu  bungalow,  the  ascent  up  the  ridge 
being  only  two  miles.  It  may  be  made  practicable  for  laden  cattle, 
and  is  constantly  traversed  by  the  hill  people,  in  preference  to  the 
new  road,  the  communication  being  shorter  with  the  villages  on 
the  plain.  The  Pass  from  Keelur  down  to  Soondaputty,  a  deserted 
hamlet  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhavany  among  hills,  is  in  a  great 
measure  steep  ;  from  the  bungalow  at  the  above  place,  the  path  runs 
south-west  \  mile,  having  the  hamlet  of  Munjacumba  on  the  left,  it 
winds  easterly  on  the  saddle  of  an  open  ridge,  ascends  gently 
almost  to  the  summit  of  Soondabetta,  in  high  grass  and  date  bushes, 
winds  on  the  western  slope,  southerly  to  a  small  pool  on  the  right, 
then  south-easterly  to  the  exterior  or  fall  of  the  mountain,  descends 
gradually  winding  to  a  wood  and  hut,  thence  descent  steep,  passing 
over  aflat  rock  south-westerly  to  a  nullah,  keeps  along  it  for  a  short 
distance,  and  crossing  it  passes  over  gentle  ascent,  descends  and 
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crosses  the  Manar  river,  and  ascending  from  it,  takes  a  south-wes¬ 
terly  course,  descends  then  south-east,  passing  over  a  rather  level 
surface  to  Soondaputty,  and  is  on  the  whole  a  tolerable  path,  the 


Pass  excepted  being  tedious  in  the  descent. 

From  Keelur  to  the  summit  of  the  Pass .  3  7  160 

to  Nullah  at  the  foot  of  the  Pass  ....  6  4  200 

to  the  Manar  river .  8  1  40 

to  Soondaputty  Banian  Tree.........  10  0  0 


The  road  and  Pass  on  the  north,  leading  down  to  the  table-land 
of  Davaroypatam,  at  present  frequented,  leads  from  the  village  of 
Kulhutty,  descends  and  crosses  a  ravine  near  Tudukullv,  thence  on 
aflat  cultivated  surface,  intersected  by  three  inconsiderable  streams, 
ascends  a  low  ridge,  and  descending  gradually  to  a  large  nullah 
crosses  it,  and  two  smaller  ones  to  a  buffalo  crib,  on  a  flat  table, 
on  the  margin  of  which  it  runs  east-north-east  to  a  nullah  in  a  wood, 
quitting  it  descends  abruptly  by  several  zigzag  windings  north¬ 
east  and  north,  latter  part  very  rugged  to  Courmullay,  a  deserted 
village  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  the  whole  length  of  the  Pass 
being  miles  ;  the  path  on  crossing  the  Mullavacotta  river  and 
some  ruins  to  Shegoor  northerly,  runs  N.  N.  W.  over  some  uncul¬ 
tivated  paddy  lands,  and  through  a  jungle  of  sandal  and  bamboos, 
recrossing  the  above  river,  here  called  the  Cottaar,  from  thence 
again  N.  W.  by  N.  over  high  ground  covered  with  low  and  open 
wood,  again  crosses  the  above  river  to  Shembanuttum  fort.  This 
Pass  is  the  most  difficult,  yet  admits  of  laden  cattle,  is  on  the 
whole  from  Kulhutty  to  Shembanuttum  a  distance  of  miles.  The 
original  road  skirting  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mullavacotta  valley, 
has  been  impracticable  for  years,  from  parts  of  the  ridges  having 
fallen  and  barred  the  path  in  many  places. 

The  communication  on  the  surface  to  the  westward  from  Dim- 
hutty  runs  on  a  ridge  south-west  to  Tandanaad,  thence  through  the 
opening  of  a  high  ridge  W.  N.  W.  between  hills  on  easy  slopes, 
and  crossing  a  nullah  \  a  mile  north  of  Kulhutty,  ascends  a  ridge, 
descends  it  to  the  Kookul  stream,  ascends  a  long  slope  in  low  jungle 
to  a  conspicuous  tree.  Kuggoochy,  a  small  hamlet  on  the  left,  leav¬ 
ing  it  ascends  a  small  winding  Pass,  then  on  a  level  slope,  at  the 
summit  of  the  Kookul  valley,  Trichaguddy  on  the  left,  descends 
and  crosses  a  stream  and  marsh,  rises  gentlv  from  it,  and  descends 
rather  steep  to  the  bungalow  near  a  winding  stream  ;  crosses  it  to  the 
village  of  Kodavamudy,  on  a  gentle  slope  :  the  road  to  the  west 
descends,  and,  crossing  another  winding  stream,  rises  gently  to  the 
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village  of  Toonairy  on  the  right,  then  descends  on  a  brow,  and 
crossing  another  hill  stream  winds  gently  up  to  Hunnikurray  on 
the  right,  thence  ascending  on  a  slope,  has  a  short  descent  to  a 
winding  stream,  on  crossing  it  proceeds  on  a  ridge,  Kandhutty  2 
furlongs  on  the  left,  winds  round  a  hill,  steep  valley  on  the  right, 
and  crossing  a  few  small  streams  gains  the  village  of  Kandhutty, 
from  thence  over  a  level  surface,  descends  rather  steep,  and  crossing 
a  large  stream,  ascends  to  Kulhutty  on  the  right  :  here  branch  off 
two  paths,  one  described  above  leads  easily  down  to  the  valley, 
crosses  another  rivulet,  Mailcotta  fort  on  an  eminence  on  the  left, 
descends  steep  and  circuitous  to  the  Mantar,  a  large  winding  rivulet, 
ascent  on  passing  it  very  steep  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  then  over 
waving  ground  to  the  village  of  Shoolur  :  from  this  place  paths  lead 
off  to  the  south  and  west,  traversing  the  pasture  lands  of  Mulla- 


naad  in  all  directions. 

From  Dimhutty  to  Tandanaad .  0  6  50 

to  Kuggoochy .  5  0  60 

to  Trichaguddy .  6  3  120 

to  Kodavamudy  bungalow .  8  2  60 

to  Toonairy .  9  4  60 

to  Hunnikurray .  10  7  180 

to  Kandhutty  . .  14  1  140 

to  Kulhutty .  14  7  100 

to  the  Mantar .  16  5  100 

to  Shoolur  .  17  6  100 

From  Kodavamudy  to  Toomanhutty .  3  1  0 


The  path  from  Dimhutty  to  Whotakaymund,  leaves  the  former 
one  2  furlongs  south-east  of  Tandanaad,  proceeds  south,  crosses  a 
small  stream,  keeps  waving  on  a  plain  surface  westerly,  Orasola 
village  3  furlongs  on  the  right,  continues  to  wind  on  gentle  slopes 
south-west,  crossing  three  inconsiderable  streams,  gently  descend¬ 
ing  and  ascending  a  high  hill  on  the  right,  descends  a  small  Pass, 
and  crosses  a  large  stream  2  furlongs  west  of  Togalhutty,  and 
ascends  another  ridge  southerly,  descends  on  the  western  slope  of 
it,  and  crosses  another  irrigating  stream  at  a  junction  a  furlong 
north  of  the  village  of  Yellithoray,  situated  on  a  cultivated  emi¬ 
nence  ;  the  path  then  runs  on  a  level  to  the  south-west  in  a  narrow 
valley,  low  steep  ridge  covered  with  jungle  on  the  left,  ascends 
gently,  leaving  a  swamp  on  the  right,  and  a  remarkable  hill  with  a 
single  tree  beyond  it ;  it  then  descends  into  a  narrow  vale,  crossing 
a  large  stream  to  the  top  of  a  ridge,  on  the  slope  of  which  it  de- 
d  2 
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scends  rather  steep,  crossing  another  large  irrigating  stream  below 
a  confluence,  and  rises  southerly  to  the  village  Munjatulla,  then  on 
the  north  brow  of  a  ridge,  waving  descends  into  an  open  valley, 
and  crossing  a  few  smaller  streams  on  a  waving  surface,  ascends  a 
high  ridge  rather  steep,  Yellanully  village  on  the  right  2  furlongs ; 
from  it  descent  steep  to  another  stream,  and  rising  again  waves 
round  the  southern  brow  of  a  hill,  gently  glides  down  westerly  into 
a  valley,  Kaytee  on  the  right,  and  crossing  several  hill  streams  at 
short  distances,  gains  a  ridge,  and  ascends  N.  N.  W.  to  its  summit, 
descends  and  crossing  another  stream,  winds  round  the  eastern 
brow  of  a  hill  to  a  gap,  then  waving  gently  down  on  the  western 
brow  of  high  hills,  to  a  small  stream  and  marsh,  ascends  the  flat 
ridge  of  Whotakaymund,  Mr.  Sullivan’s  bungalow  on  the  left ;  it 
is  in  general  a  good  path  but  very  circuitous. 


From  Dimhutty  to  Tandanaad .  0  6  0 

to  Togulhutty . 4  1  120 

to  Yellithoray .  5  2  0 

to  Munjatulla .  8  4  120 

to  Yellanully  . .  11  0  120 

to  Kaytee .  12  3  20 

to  Whotakaymund .  15  4  20 


The  direct  road  now  making  by  a  party  of  pioneers  to  Whotakay¬ 
mund,  runs  south  of  the  village  of  Orasola,  passing  a  ridge,  winds 
on  a  waving  surface  between  Pedhal  and  Kulhutty,  ascends  a  ridge, 
and  descends  it  rather  steep  on  the  west  slope  of  a  large  rivulet, 
crossing  which  it  ascends  an  easy  slope,  runs  south  of  Billycumba, 
descends  from  it  to  another  stream,  ascends  an  easy  slope,  and 
winds  north  of  the  villages  of  Tatarvane,  Puggala,  and  joins  the 
summit  of  another  ridge  on  which  is  situated  that  of  Cumbutty  ;  it 
then  descends  on  the  northern  slopes  of  a  hill,  leaving  Cumbagay 
on  the  right,  descends  to  a  stream,  from  it  ascends  another  gentle 
slope,  on  which  it  keeps  waving  for  a  considerable  way.  Toomun- 
hutty  on  the  right,  2  furlongs,  ascending  winds  round  the  eastern 
brow  of  the  Koonatachapa  hill.  Village  on  the  left,  descends  and 
crosses  a  few  streams,  and  uneven  ground,  ascends  to  the  summit 
of  Dodabetta  ridge,  and  ultimately  winding  in  its  descent  on  a  slope 


of  the  same  to  Whotakaymund. 

From  Dimhutty  to  Orasola .  1  2  0 

to  Kulhutty  .  3  0  0 

to  Billacumba  .  4  1  0 

to  Puggala. . .  5  2  0 
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to  Cubbagay,  .  6  3  0 

to  Toomanhutty,  . .  7  1  0 

to  Koonatachapa,  .  8  5  0 

to  Whotakaymund,  .  11  3  0 


To  enter  into  a  full  description  of  all  the  paths,  would  perhaps 
be  superfluous,  the  surface  of  the  hill  being  traversed  by  them  in 
every  direction.  A  few  of  those  measured  are  however  here  inserted. 


From  Mullacottah  to  Nunjanaad, .  8  6  20 

Nunjanaad  to  Whotakaymund,. . .  6  4  0 

Ditto  tc  Oootalmund,  .  6  2  0 

Ditto  to  Keelur,  .  8  1  100 

Keelur  to  Kaytee, .  8  4  0 

Whotakaymund  to  Baricooly, .  7  2  0 

Baricoolv  to  Keelur,  .  4  3  0 

Nunjanaad  to  Baricooly, .  3  6  100 


A  Statistical  Table  of  the  three  Naads  on  the  Nilgiri  Mountains. 
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Miscellaneous  Observations  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nilgiri  hills. 

It  may  be  necessary  in  this  place  to  give  some  account  of  the 
different  castes  of  people  inhabiting  this  vast  mountain.  These  prin¬ 
cipally  consist  of  four  castes,  Buddagers,  Todawars,  Cotters,  and 
Mullucurumburs,  the  latter  are  the  officiating  priests  to  the  former, 
who  are  the  principal  cultivators,  occupying  villages  and  lands  in  all 
the  three  Naads  or  divisions,  with  the  exception  of  the  western  por¬ 
tion  or  Mullanaad,  dependant  on  the  Todawanaad,  a  tract  of  low 
green  hills  in  ridges  affording  pasture  to  large  herds  of  buffaloes. 
About  it  are  interspersed  the  Kralls  or  Munds  of  the  Todawars,  in 
remote  places  to  the  west,  forming  their  summer,  those  again  to 
the  east,  almost  on  the  skirts  of  the  Buddager  villages,  their  winter 
habitations.  Each  division  has  its  Cotter  village,  distinct  from  the 
Buddagers.  They  are  in  general  extensive,  having  from  forty  to  fifty 
houses,  arranged  in  lines  ;  they  are  the  artizans,  and  also  cultivate 
large  tracts  of  land,  around  their  habitations.  The  women  of  both 
these  classes,  perform  the  principal  labours  of  the  field,  in  common 
with  the  men,  who,  however,  leave  the  more  arduous  service  of 
watching,  weeding  and  cleaning  them  to  the  women  after  the  plough 
has  done  its  duty.  In  their  physiognomy,  habits,  and  language, 
they  materially  differ  from  one  another,  the  prevailing  language 
among  all  is  the  Canarese,  much  corrupted  with  peculiar  phrases 
and  idioms  of  their  own  invention  :  they  are  perfectly  illiterate.  An 
attempt  to  establish  a  school  among  them  at  Daynaad,  not  long 
ago  has  failed,  on  what  account  is  not  known. 

Agriculture  in  primitive  times  was  carried  on  on  a  very  limited 
scale  by  the  Mullucurumburs  only,  in  exterior  valleys  and  slopes. 
To  the  Buddagers  must  be  attributed  the  merit  of  diffusing  husban¬ 
dry  all  over  the  face  of  the  mountains,  to  these  aerial  regions  they 
are  said  to  have  emigrated  about  four  centuries  ago  from  Woo- 
matur,  and  other  places  in  the  south  of  Mysore,  and  consequently 
have  derived  the  appellation  of  Vada  or  Buddagers,  having  come 
from  the  north,  the  compound  word  Budda-gur  signifying  literally, 
people  of  the  north.  It  appears  they  were  originally  invited  by  a 
Chieftain  or  Rajah  of  Woomatur,  who  had  about  that  period  taken 
refuge  on  these  mountains,  who  on  their  arrival  finding  the  land 
fertile  settled  on  them,  and  in  course  of  time  were  followed  bv 
others,  and  now  form  the  largest  proportion  of  the  population  of  the 
hills.  This  class  of  people  are  again  subdivided  into  the  following 
sects.  Harruwars,  Buddagu,  Shevacharas,  Odvkary,  and  Torayen ; 
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these  do  not  intermarry,  however  agreeing  in  most  other  particulars. 
The  Hurruwars  are  of  the  superior  class  ;  and  wear  the  sacerdotal 
thread,  similar  to  the  Brahmins  of  the  low  country. 

Of  the  Buddagers. 

An  individual  wishing  to  marry  proceeds  to  pay  court  to  one 
of  the  other  sex,  for  a  month  and  upwards.  During  this  interval 
he  is  assiduous  in  making  her  small  presents,  and  by  attention 
he  seldom  fails  of  gaining  his  object.  He  then  settles  with 
her  parents  the  stipulated  sum  to  be  paid,  which  varies  from 
six  to  ten  pons  (fifteen  to  twenty  rupees).  Matters  being  thus 
adjusted,  he  takes  his  partner  home,  and  the  ceremony  concludes 
with  a  repast.  The  parents  of  the  young  woman  make  over  with 
her  a  cow  and  bullock,  a  metal  dish,  and  an  ornament  for  the  neck 
called  a  tally,  ft  often  happens  that  the  present  stipulated  is  not 
promptly  liquidated,  but  payment  deferred  to  a  definitive  period 
on  ample  security.  In  default  of  payment,  the  relatives  of  the 
woman  endeavour  to  separate  her  from  her  husband.  If  she  will  not 
be  prevailed  on,  it  is  then  determined  according  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  husband,  a  part  of  whose  cattle  and  other  property 
is  disposed  of  to  meet  the  demand.  Polygamy  is  not  uncommon 
among  them.  An  individual  may  have  two  or  more  wives,  if  his 
circumstances  will  admit  of  maintaining  them,  and  they  generally 
speaking  prove  of  infinite  service  to  him  in  the  labours  of  the  field, 
the  largest  portion  of  that  duty  devolving  on  the  women.  The 
standard  of  union  here  appears  very  fickle  and  capricious — divorces 
or  separations  are  not  uncommon,  arising  from  disgust  or  disaffec¬ 
tion,  and  when  such  is  the  case,  are  seldom  reconciled  :  this  dispo¬ 
sition  to  incontinency  is  more  predominant  with  the  fair  sex.  In 
case  of  a  separation  of  this  nature,  all  the  children  remain  with 
the  father,  and  the  woman  is  moreover  obliged  to  give  up  all 
presents,  &c.  she  may  have  received,  the  dowry  being  left  to  be 
adjusted  on  her  second  espousal.  In  case  the  woman  is  in  a  state 
of  pregnancy  when  she  takes  this  measure,  the  child  when  weaned  is 
also  consigned  to  its  father,  who  pays  her  six  rupees,  twenty  cantiria 
fanams  for  her  trouble.  Her  next  husband  pays  the  amount  of  the 
dowry  stipulated  on  the  former  marriage,  and  is  moreover  responsible 
for  all  debts  she  may  have  incurred  during  it,  which  if  not  liquidated 
by  her  second  husband,  she  is  separated  from  him  by  coercion,  and 
married  to  a  third  person  fixed  upon  by  the  community.  While  in 
a  state  of  separation,  if  she  should  have  clandestine  intercourse 
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with  another  individual,  and  prove  with  child,  the  gallant  is  then 
compelled  to  take  her,  on  paying  the  stipulated  dowry. 

Their  funeral  rites  are  performed  in  the  following  manner,  the 
corpse  is  laid  on  a  cot,  opposite  to  the  house,  under  a  canopy 
four  feet  high.  From  the  centre  rises  a  pole  of  ten  feet,  with  cross 
yards  decorated  with  pendants  of  white  cloth.  Beneath  it  are  exposed 
in  wicker  baskets,  boiled  victuals,  grain,  &c.  as  offerings  to  the  defunct. 
The  relations  and  neighbours  for  a  considerable  time  keep  singing 
and  dancing  round  the  canopy  ;  the  ceremony  concludes  by  knotting 
in  a  corner  of  the  shroud,  the  roll  of  a  palm  leaf,  worn  by  the  wife 
of  the  deceased  on  her  ears  ;  and  the  contrary  if  a  woman  dies  a 
piece  of  light  wood,  worn  by  the  husband ;  the  corpse  is  then 
removed  to  the  pile  accompanied  by  music,  and  consigned  to  it  with 
the  oblation  ;  the  male  children  of  the  deceased  shave  their  heads 
and  face.  The  sect  of  Shevacaras  bury  their  dead. 

Besides  Rungasamy,  the  deities  worshipped  in  the  interior  are 
Hereadeo,  and  the  goddess  Hethadeo  ;  also  a  subordinate  deity  called 
Kunkotu  Karodia,  or  the  eve-giving  power :  the  latter  is  their  tutelar 
goddess.  The  Harruwars  and  Shevacaras  have  their  Mahalinga. 

The  coarse  clothing  of  the  mountaineers,  stiffened  with  starch, 
intended  as  a  defence  against  the  gelidity  of  the  climate,  gives  to 
men,  and  more  especially  to  the  women,  a  most  uncouth  appearance. 
The  men  wrap  round  them  a  large  sheet  with  coloured  borders,  and 
a  handkercief  about  the  head  :  those  individuals  who  can  afford  it, 
have  rings  of  gold  to  their  ears,  and  of  silver  on  their  fingers.  The 
dress  of  the  women  consists  of  a  coarse  cloth  four  or  five  cubits  in 
length,  hemmed  in  at  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  by  triple  lines 
of  cotton  twist,  and  drawn  up  in  a  fringe,  giving  it  the  shape  of  a 
petticoat,  fastened  with  ligatures  below  the  arm  and  midriff,  yet  in 
spite  of  thick  starch  and  bandages,  exposes  a  great  part  of  the  legs. 
Their  jewellery  consists  of  heavy  brass  bangles,  worn  above  the  elbow 
of  the  right  arm,  and  those  that  can  afford  it,  a  silver  bracelet 
graces  the  left  wrist,  rings  of  gold  and  brass  to  their  ears,  fingers 
and  toes,  with  a  pendant  jewel  affixed  to  the  membrane  of  the  left 
nostril.  Very  few,  if  any,  of  the  women  in  years  can  be  termed 
beauties.  The  fine  features  of  some  of  the  young  girls,  occasionally 
seen,  are  eclipsed  by  their  awkward  dress  and  propensity  to  dirty 
apparel.  A  few  of  the  males  in  circumstances  are  robust,  and  well 
made,  but  the  generality  are  meagre  and  of  a  phlegmatic  tempera¬ 
ment,  occasioned  by  the  poor  diet  they  subsist  on,  and  the  perni¬ 
cious  use  of  raw  opium  ;  in  their  disposition,  with  but  a  few  excep- 
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tions,  it  may  with  propriety  be  said  they  are  cunning,  suspicious, 
and  incommunicative  ;  in  their  dealings  with  strangers  they  display  a 
covetous  desire  for  lucre,  which  stimulates  them  to  duplicity  and 
falsehood  ;  among  themselves  they  are  tolerably  social :  jealousy  is 
perhaps  a  negative  passion,  as  fornication  appears  to  be  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  both  sexes. 

They  subsist  generally  on  koraly  and  shamay  (two  species  of 
millet),  gunja  or  barley,  and  the  flour  of  the  keeray  or  garden 
greens  seed.  Condiments  are  not  in  general  use,  but  garlic  gives  a 
zest  to  all  their  meals,  they  are  not  averse  to  animal  food  (beef 
excepted),  but  very  little,  if  any  enters  their  fare,  excepting  at  a 
marriage,  or  some  grand  day  of  feasting.  Milk,  tyre,  and  rancid 
ghee,  may  be  considered  among  their  luxuries. 

In  all  the  duties  of  husbandry,  women  partake  more  of  the  labors 
than  the  men,  the  holding  the  plough  is  perhaps  one  exception, 
being  the  sole  duty  of  the  men,  performing  all  the  duties  of  the 
field,  besides  their  internal  household  affairs,  to  which  in  a  great 
measure  we  may  attribute  their  strong  harsh  masculine  features  and 
deportment ;  the  dairy  it  must  be  remarked  is,  however,  the  exclu¬ 
sive  duty  of  the  men,  the  milk  kept  in  an  inner  apartment,  and 
there  churned  :  the  females  are  scrupulously  prohibited  from  enter¬ 
ing  it.  The  poorer  class  make  good  porters. 

Toddwars. 

The  remarkable  dissimilarity  of  these  people  in  their  persons  and 
features  from  the  other  mountaineers,  is  very  striking.  They  are 
evidently  a  distinct  race,  and  are  in  fact  the  aborigines  of  these  orial 
regions.  Their  origin  it  is  impossible  to  trace  :  when  interrogated 
on  this  point,  we  could  only  learn,  that  they  have  some  idea,  that  they 
were  originally  self-born,  and  they  have  also  a  notion  that  their 
ancestors  in  primitive  times  were  the  palankeen  bearers  to  the  Giant 
Rawan,  and  were  expelled  from  Lunka  on  his  being  slain  by  Rama. 
This  migratory  tribe  confine  themselves  and  herds  of  buffaloes  to 
the  Mullanaad,  Taranaad,  and  Keelarum  hills,  which  afford  excellent 
pastures.  This  tract,  consisting  of  the  western  portion,  denominated 
Tondanaad,  is  marked  by  several  of  their  Kralls  or  Munds,  with  a 
circular  roof  of  thatch,  and  a  door  scarce  high  enough  to  admit  a 
dog,  into  which  they  crawl  on  all  fours.  Their  site  in  general 
retired,  near  a  tuft  of  forest  trees  in  delightful  situations,  with 
extensive  circular  pens  fenced  with  wood  and  stone  for  their  buffa¬ 
loes  ;  those  towards  the  west  are  occupied  during  summer.  On  the 
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approach  of  the  Malabar  monsoons,  they  retire  with  their  cattle  to  the 
east,  on  the  skirts  of  the  Buddager  villages.  A  few  families  however 
continually  reside  in  Parunganaad  and  Maikanaad,  and  tend  with 
their  own  the  cattle  of  the  Buddagers.  Their  chief  occupation  is 
the  care  of  their  buffaloes,  and  the  dairy,  for  which  purpose  a 
house  of  large  dimensions  at  each  mund  is  reserved  :  a  part  is  by 
them  considered  sacred,  women  not  being  permitted  to  enter 
it.  They  also  perform  such  ceremonies  in  use  on  the  anniversary  of 
their  deceased  relatives  ;  having  no  temples  or  other  place  of  wor¬ 
ship,  each  clan  being  in  possession  of  from  one  to  two  hundred 
buffaloes,  pay  a  tax  annually  for  each  cow  half  a  rupee  :  this  they 
are  well  enabled  to  do,  from  the  sale  of  raw  ghee  and  poultry.  Lead¬ 
ing  a  pastoral  life,  and  abstracted  from  all  agricultural  pursuits,  they 
are  indebted  to  the  Buddagers  for  grain  given  them  gratis  at  the 
annual  harvest,  a  custom  from  time  immemorial,  in  consideration  of 
their  being  the  hereditary  claimants  of  the  soil.  On  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  any  marriage  among  the  more  wealthy  Buddagers,  they 
receive  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  rupee  as  a  present ;  they  also  subsist 
in  a  great  measure  on  a  variety  of  bulbous  roots,  procured  by 
digging,  large  quantities  being  obtained  on  all  the  hills  in  the  Toda- 
wanaad.  The  Todawars  are  in  general  well  made,  and  robust ;  in 
stature  tall,  some  of  them  exceed  six  feet  in  height,  and  approach 
nearer  to  the  European  in  feature,  with  Roman  noses  ;  they  evince 
a  friendly  propensity  to  strangers,  and  appear  to  display  more 
candour  than  their  eastern  neighbours  ;  but  it  must,  however,  be 
remarked  from  personal  observation,  they  are  not  now  behind  the 
Buddagers  in  cunning,  deceit  and  falsehood.  The  women  are 
reputed  beauties  ;  some  of  the  younger  ones  are  possessed  of  hand¬ 
some  lineaments,  and  exceedingly  fair,  with  some  vivacity,  but  like 
all  other  native  women  are  old  and  wrinkled,  before  they  attain 
their  thirtieth  year ; — the  men  are  very  much  attached  to  them, 
and  carry  their  affection  for  the  sex  to  a  most  voluptuous  degree. 
Their  colloquial  language  is  the  Canarese,  as  spoke  by  the  Budda¬ 
gers,  but  they  have  a  most  difficult  and  intricate  one  of  their  own, 
perfectly  distinct  from  all  the  languages  of  India,  and  only  know^i 
to  themselves  :  (they  are  illiterate.)  The  same  neglect  of  cleanliness 
in  their  apparel  is  observed  here  :  both  men  and  women  wear  a  large 
white  sheet,  with  coloured  borders,  the  only  difference  observed  is 
the  manner  of  wrapping  it  about  the  person  : — with  the  female,  the 
habit  is  a  perfect  dishabille  ;  the  right  hand,  which  is  exposed, 
serves  to  keep  the  wrapper  from  disrobing,  or  being  blown  away. 
e  2 
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The  men  wear  a  scanty  piece  of  cloth  round  their  middle,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  sheet  thrown  round  the  shoulder,  and  hanging  to  the 
knees,  wearing  their  hair  thick,  and  full  six  inches  in  length,  with 
bushy  beards,  having  recourse  only  to  shears,  when  either  become 
troublesome  to  the  wearer,  and  never  by  any  chance  are  known  to 
shave  or  cover  the  head.  The  women  have  flowing  tresses  waving 
down  the  shoulders,  and  often  curled  up  with  short  sticks;  on  the 
whole,  they  pay  much  attention  to  their  hair,  anointing  it  with  rancid 
ghee.  In  lieu  of  jewels,  which  all  are  unable  to  afford,  with  the 
exception  of  a  couple  of  brass  bangles  on  the  right  arm,  and  silver  or 
brass  rings  on  the  fingers,  they  puncture  with  an  indelible  black  dye, 
their  necks,  hands  and  legs  in  imitation  of  jewellery.  A  singular 
custom  among  them  is  wearing  a  brass  chain  or  girdle  next  to  the 
skin  round  the  waist,  an  appendage  that  no  grown-up  woman  or 
girl  should  be  without.  They  have  no  formal  rites  of  marriage, 
concluding  alliances  by  reciprocal  choice,  the  present  on  the  part  of 
the  man  to  the  connections  of  the  bride,  being  from  six  to  eight 
buffaloes  :  when  arrived  at  the  house  of  her  husband,  she  is  obliged 
in  case  he  has  brothers  to  acknowledge  them  as  husbands,  and  to 
render  them  the  services  and  submission  due  from  a  wife.  Inde¬ 
pendent  of  her  husbands,  she  is  by  their  laws  allowed  to  choose  an 
individual  from  a  separate  family  as  a  gallant,  styled  coombhal, 
who  is  as  eligible  to  her  embraces,  as  any  of  the  former  :  in  short  the 
coombhal  has  a  discretionary  power  over  her,  for  in  case  the  young 
woman  should  be  at  the  house  of  one  of  her  husbands,  and  the 
coombhal  comes  in,  the  husband  immediately  retires,  and  leaves  her 
to  his  alliance.  The  legal  husband  contributes  towards  her  mainte¬ 
nance,  and  the  coombhal  provides  her  with  a  cloth  yearly,  with 
tobacco,  and  other  small  presents.  Notwithstanding  this  inconsis¬ 
tency,  the  Todawars  live  very  peaceably  together.  The  partition  of 
the  boys  begotten  in  this  manner,  chiefly  depends  on  the  seniority 
of  the  brothers,  the  eldest  claiming  the  first  born,  and  so  on  conse¬ 
cutively  ;  the  girls  left  to  the  care  of  the  mother,  are  generally  be¬ 
trothed  when  very  young.  In  a  connection  of  this  nature,  when 
one  woman  is  common  to  a  plurality  of  husbands,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose,  that  the  males  must  far  exceed  those  of  the  females.  An 
investigation  into  the  cause  of  this  disparity  in  the  sexes,  has  led  to 
a  supposition  that  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  destroying  the 
females  hitherto,  at  least  those  born  on  ominous  days  of  the  week, 
by  some  unnatural  means,  leaving  them,  as  has  been  conjectured, 
at  the  door  of  the  pen  to  be  trampled  by  the  buffaloes  rushing  out 
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furiously  when  liberated  ;  and  if  what  is  above  stated  be  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  have  still  to  ascertain  the  cause  from  whence  originates 
this  unnatural  deed.  The  duties  of  the  women  often  lead  them  out 
to  tend  the  cattle  wThen  grazing,  they  also  attend  to  all  domestic 
affairs,  the  dairy  excepted,  and  when  at  leisure  amuse  them¬ 
selves  with  needle-work,  darning  the  hems  of  cloth,  with  red 
and  blue  thread :  in  this  performance  they  display  some  taste, 
and  are  by  the  Buddagers  for  whom  they  work,  recompensed 
with  grain,  or  small  money  according  to  exigencies.  In  their 
migrations,  the  infirm  and  old  women  are  removed  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  men  :  this  circumstances  gave  rise  to  a  credulous  report, 
that  they  invariably  transport  their  women  in  this  manner.  It 
has  been  an  ancient  practice  among  them,  that  one  of  the  males 
should  devote  himself  to  a  life  of  pious  solitude  ;  such  is  denoted  a 
Terriara,  and  sometimes  Pollon,  who  is  reverenced  as  a  priest  :  this 
anchorite  resides  perfectly  secluded  in  the  recess  of  some  deep 
forest,  in  a  state  of  nudity,  a  small  hut  being  there  prepared  for 
him,  seldom  communicating  with  the  laity  :  such  of  those  who  have 
any  temporal  or  spiritual  business,  accost  him  and  hold  a  conference, 
taking  care  to  keep  at  respectful  distance.  The  Terriara  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  most  wealthy  of  the  tribe,  having  large  flocks  of  buffaloes, 
presented  to  him  by  the  laity,  the  produce  of  which  is  chiefly  distri¬ 
buted  among  the  herdsmen,  the  anchorite  reserving  but  a  small  part 
to  himself ;  he  however  occasionally  makes  an  eleemosynary  excur¬ 
sion  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  munds.  The  dairy  or  milk-house 
(having  no  pagoda  or  idol  of  worship)  is  consecrated  annually  in 
memory  of  departed  relatives.  On  this  occasion  they  burn  a  lamp 
fed  with  butter,  and  make  offerings  of  milk,  ghee,  fruit,  invoking 
the  manes  of  the  departed  souls  with  supplication  ;  during  the  per¬ 
formance  of  these  ceremonies,  the  Terriara  is  invited  to  officiate  as 
high  priest.  The  office  of  a  Terriara  is  by  no  means  permanent,  he 
may  resign  of  himself,  by  signifying  his  intention  to  the  community 
at  large,  who  appoints  some  other  individual  in  his  room.  From 
what  is  above  stated  a  conclusion  may  be  drawn,  that  they  are  not 
very  zealous  idolators,  yet  are  superstitious  enough  to  have  their 
lucky  and  unlucky  days  :  this  has  a  powerful  influence  in  all  their 
concerns.  Thus  Thursday,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  are  reckoned  good 
days;  and  the  contrary  with  the  remainder  of  the  week.  If  a  person 
dies  on  any  of  the  ominous  days  the  funeral  rites  are  deferred  to  the 
succeeding  good  day :  the  ceremony  on  this  occasion  consists  in 
assembling  the  relations  of  the  deceased,  when  they  utter  their  con- 
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dolence  in  loud  lamentations  ;  after  this  follows  a  sacrifice  of  two  or 
more  buffaloes,  which  are  killed  with  heavy  clubs,  and  their  skulls  and 
horns  chopped  off ;  the  corpse  is  then  placed  on  the  pile  for  crema¬ 
tion.  On  the  anniversary  following,  the  relations  convene  at  the 
same  spot,  each  bringing  a  buffalo.  To  these  are  added  others 
belonging  to  the  stock  of  the  deceased,  and  picketted  near  the  place, 
where  the  body  was  consumed ;  the  ceremony  being  performed, 
eight  or  ten  able  men  with  heavy  clubs  enter  on  a  promiscuous 
slaughter,  when  they  proceed  to  part  the  horns  from  the  head  of 
the  animals.  It  has  been  a  perfect  mystery  hitherto,  what  was  done 
with  the  flesh  of  these  animals  ;  from  some  inquiries  in  another 
quarter,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  Todawars  eat  of  it,  and  are 
in  the  habit  always  when  they  can  afford  it,  of  partaking  of  the  flesh 
of  this  animal,  the  hides  serving  them  as  beds  when  clean  and 
dressed,  yet  they  pretend  all  animal  flesh  to  be  unclean. 

Mulucorombers. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  this  caste  is  very  small,  inhabiting  the 
recesses  of  the  valleys,  or  slopes  of  the  mountains,  towards  the  plain 
country.  They  are  a  primeval  race,  almost  contemporary  with  the 
Todawars,  have  an  equal  right  to  the  inheritance  of  the  soil,  and 
from  very  remote  times  have  followed  the  occupations  of  husbandry, 
cultivating  the  steep  acclivities,  in  the  execution  of  which  they  only 
use  the  hand  hoe,  a  species  of  culture  called  Cottiikad,  and  assessed 
very  moderately.  The  produce  of  their  fields  however  is  very  precari¬ 
ous,  and  seldom  affords  them  a  sufficiency  for  consumption,  for 
which  they  are  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  the  Buddagers,  to 
whom  they  officiate  as  priests.  The  Buddager  will  never  undertake 
anv  agricultural  affair,  without  some  ceremonies  performed  by  the 
Mulucoormber,  who  is  feed  for  his  spiritual  duty.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  ploughing  season,  a  sacrifice  of  fowls  and  sheep 
is  offered  by  the  Mullucoormber  to  Kalibuntiyan.  This  ceremony 
ended,  he  holds  the  plough,  and  turns  up  the  glebe  in  each  field, 
when  the  duty  of  the  husbandmen  commences  :  he  then  receives 
from  each  ryot  from  four  to  ten  colagays  of  grain  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  each  individual  and  retires  at  harvest  time  ;  his 
services  are  again  required  to  apply  the  sickle  to  the  ripe  grain, 
when  the  reapers  proceed  for  this  duty,  he  is  permitted  to  take  as 
many  of  the  sheaves  as  he  can  well  bear  away  on  his  shoulders  : — 
their  marriages,  funeral  ceremonies,  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Buddagers,  differing  very  little  in  their  habits,  and  manners  from 
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them  ;  living  in  a  seclusion  they  are  seldom  seen  abroad,  visiting  the 
villages  from  mere  necessity. 


Kothurs. 

This  caste  of  people  are  the  most  industrious  race  on  the  Nil- 
giris,  following  all  the  most  useful  occupations,  as  carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  potters,  &c.,  and  officiate  as  musicians  at  feasts, 
funerals,  and  marriages  ;  in  short  they  are  the  only  artizans  on  the 
hills,  and  are  moreover  good  husbandmen,  paying  more  attention 
to  agriculture ;  the  fields  appear  to  thrive  better  around  their 
hamlets  than  those  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Buddager  villages. 
They  are  however  of  a  very  inferior  caste,  and  by  their  neighbours 
considered  in  the  same  light  as  the  Chuckler  in  the  low  country. 
They  have  cattle,  but  from  superstitious  motives  never  milk  the  cow, 
are  not  permitted  to  have  buffaloes,  but  such  unserviceable  old 
animals  as  the  Buddagers  dispense  with  for  a  trifle ;  these  are 
allowed  to  die,  when  they  partake  of  them,  in  short,  of  the  flesh  of 
all  kinds  of  dead  animals ;  not  being  allowed  by  their  laws  to  kill 
any.  The  hides  being  dressed  are  disposed  of  to  advantage.  Their 
exterior  and  filthy  propensities  render  them  so  peculiarly  disgusting 
to  their  neighbours,  that  a  Buddager  will  not  drink  of  the  stream 
that  flows  in  the  vicinity  of  their  villages,  polluted  as  it  is  supposed 
to  be,  with  the  flesh  of  the  dead  animals  and  their  raw  hides,  these  be¬ 
ing  generally  drest  on  the  side  of  a  stream.  In  all  the  three  divisions 
or  naads,  are  Kothur  villages,  denominated  Kothagerrys.  These 
hamlets  though  few,  have  generally  a  large  population,  and  always  in 
pleasant  situations,  with  a  grove  of  large  trees,  present  an  agreea¬ 
ble  prospect  from  a  distance.  They  are  a  more  ancient  people  than 
the  Buddagers,  their  dress  similar  to  that  of  Todawars,  both  sexes 
wearing  their  cloths  in  the  same  manner  as  the  latter  race.  The 
men  go  bare-headed,  wear  the  hair  long  tied  in  a  knot  behind.  They 
are  in  general  of  the  middle  stature,  ill  made,  short  and  bad-fea¬ 
tured.  Some  of  the  women  however  are  fair,  and  withal  well  made 
and  handsome. 

The  ceremony  of  marriage,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  takes  place  on 
the  mutual  consent  of  both  parties,  being  allowed  a  previous  cohabita¬ 
tion.  The  parents  of  the  young  woman  receive  from  the  husband  a 
compensation  of  three  to  five  rupees.  The  man  is  at  liberty  to  take  a 
second  wife,  provided  the  first  has  no  male  issue  after  three  successive 
female  births.  A  woman  from  any  disagreement  is  allowed  to  sepa¬ 
rate  herself  from  her  husband ;  in  this  case  she  leaves  all  her  chil- 


dren,  and  moreover  returns  the  present  on  marriage  ;  but  to  their 
credit  it  may  be  said,  though  mean  and  contemptible,  that  female 
infidelity  is  not  common.  Their  ornaments  are  of  small  value.  Copper 
bracelets  adorn  their  wrists,  and  brass  bangles  above  the  left  elbow, 
the  neck  decorated  with  black  beads  of  stone  or  glass.  The  Kothurs 
burn  their  dead,  and  worship  the  manes  in  some  dark  grove  on  the 
following  anniversary,  Their  idol  is  Cumbatodeo  ;  for  the  worship 
of  this  deity,  small  thatched  edifices  are  erected,  and  offerings  made 
on  certain  occasions. 


Irrelurs. 

These  are  a  distinct  race  of  people  from  the  other  highlanders  of 
the  mountains,  classed  among  the  lowest  of  the  Soodra  caste,  are 
very  little  superior  to  the  Pariar,  diminutive  and  ill  made,  are  gross¬ 
ly  ignorant,  and  in  their  apparel  scanty,  and  excessively  filthy. 
Their  cottages  are  situated  on  the  exterior  slopes  and  valleys,  the 
sides  of  which  they  cultivate  with  a  variety  of  dry  grain,  also  plan¬ 
tain,  jack,  and  other  fruits,  which  are  seen  in  groves  in  the  bosom  of 
low  valleys.  They  have  scarcely  any  communication  with  the  people 
of  the  hills,  but  often  come  down  to  the  plains  to  dispose  or  barter 
plantain,  and  other  hill  productions  at  the  market  villages.  Those 
occupying  the  ridges  on  the  east  towards  Danaikencota,  are  invaria¬ 
bly  called  Irrelurs,  to  the  south  on  the  ridges  forming  the  Bhawany 
valley  are  called  Mudumars,  and  on  the  Northern  slopes  towards 
Davaroypatam,  they  go  by  the  appellation  of  Cussuwars  ;  these  also 
cultivate  large  tracts  on  the  plain  surface  of  the  table-land,  and  yet 
are  all  one  race,  differing  in  no  one  instance,  their  customs,  man¬ 
ners,  and  occupation  being  alike.  In  their  marriages  perhaps  they 
are  singular.  This  contract  does  not  take  place  between  the  parties 
cohabiting,  till  the  second  or  third  child  is  born,  when  the  man 
agrees  to  pay  a  stipulated  sum  by  instalments,  as  a  dowry  to  the 
friends  of  the  woman,  who  give  with  her  as  a  portion  a  buffaloe  ; 
the  contract  now  becomes  binding.  In  case  of  her  demise,  the  man 
must  make  over  the  whole  of  the  balance  before  he  forms  another 
connection,  but  if  she  should  survive  her  husband  who  has  a 
brother,  she  must  immediately  become  his  wife,  and  also  to  the  next, 
till  all  are  extinct,  so  that  a  fruitful  woman  according  to  their  cus¬ 
toms  is  always  provided  for.  In  their  cemeteries  and  burials,  they 
differ  widely  from  the  other  castes,  appearing  to  venerate  the  manes 
of  their  dead  above  every  other  consideration.  The  cemeteries  are 
scattered  in  pleasant,  but  lonesome  situations,  being  a  neat  house 
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quite  open  to  the  East  : — about  the  middle  and  against  the  inner 
walls  of  all  of  them,  are  seen  a  heap  of  circular  black  stones  ;  these 
are  placed  on  one  of  the  community  being  interred,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  are  accumulating  from  day  to  day.  The  males  are  buried  on  one 
side,  females  on  the  other.  The  ceremonies  and  feasting  on  these 
occasions  last  a  month,  and  during  this  interval  the  earth  lies  very 
loose  on  the  corpse  ;  it  is  then  softened  with  water,  and  beaten  down 
after  the  last  rites  are  performed.  If  one  of  the  community  should 
happen  to  die  at  a  distance  even,  his  corpse  is  sent  for,  and  the  usu¬ 
al  rights  are  performed,  though  it  be  in  a  putrid  state.  The  deities 
worshipped  by  them  are  Rungaswamy,  and  the  goddess  Masula  or 
Buttracalli :  offerings  of  sheep,  &c.  are  made  to  her  on  certain  days 
of  ceremony. 


III. — Descriptive  and  Geographical  account  of  the  Province 
of  Malabar.  By  Captains  B.  S.  Ward  and  Connor , 
Madras  Survey  Establishment.  Communicated  by  the 
Right  Honorable  Sir  F.  Adam,  Governor  of  Madras,  to 
Major  T.  B.  Jervis. 

This  Province  on  the  western  coast  of  India,  extends  from  10°  12' 
to  12°  15*  north  latitude,  and  between  the  parallels  of  75°  10'  and 
76°  50r  east  longitude.  The  coast  runs  diagonally  in  a  south  eas¬ 
terly  direction,  and  forms  a  few  headlands  and  small  bays.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Canara,  on  the  east  by 
those  of  Koorg  and  Mysore,  to  the  southeast  by  Coimbatoor,  and  to 
the  south  by  the  small  province  of  Cochin.  It  is  divided  into  18 
talooks  or  districts,  containing  2,222  deshums  or  villages  ;  few  or 
none  of  them  are  compact,  the  houses  being  scattered  on  the  skirts 
of  the  cultivation.  By  a  census  taken  in  1827,  the  whole  of  the 
population  amounted  to  1,022,215,  which  gives  160  individuals  to 
the  square  mile.  A.  large  portion  of  country  to  the  eastward  being 
mountains  and  hills  over-run  with  forests,  the  population  is  most  dense 
along  the  coast,  and  for  some  distance  into  the  interior  :  its  super¬ 
ficial  area  is  6,262  square  miles  :  788  are  estimated  to  be  under  rice 
cultivation,  and  120  square  miles  are  occupied  by  extensive  gardens 
and  enclosures  of  cocoanut,  areka,  jack  and  other  productive  trees  : 
the  remainder  by  low  hills,  separated  by  narrow’  valleys,  in  general 
with  steep  sides  and  level  summits.  The  slopes  in  many  places  are 
formed  into  terraces  for  cultivation.  The  valleys  in  general  contain 
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rivulets.  The  land  a  few  miles  from  the  coast  being  low  and  level  be¬ 
comes  inundated  during  the  rains.  The  soil  in  all  these  valleys  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fertile,  but  along  the  coast  is  sandy,  which  in  many  parts 
extends  about  three  miles  inland,  but  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
cocoanut,  which  valuable  tree  thrives  also  on  the  borders  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  valleys  a  considerable  distance  into  the  interior.  This  province 
is  intersected  by  a  great  many  rivers,  some  of  them  navigable  for 
several  miles  inland.  They  generally  have  their  sources  in  the 
mountains  forming  the  ghauts.  The  Baypoor  river  which  from  seve¬ 
ral  sources  in  the  Koondah  and  Neddawattum  mountains,  forms  one 
vast  body  above  Nellumboor,  and  flowing  by  Yeddamuna  and  Arria- 
code  runs  into  the  sea  by  a  broad  bar  at  Baypoor.  The  bar  will 
admit  vessels  of  300  tons.  This  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  to  Arriacode  25  miles,  and  during  the  rains  laded  boats 
go  up  to  Nellumboor  44  miles.  There  is  also  a  navigable  channel 
from  it,  but  very  serpentine,  communicating  with  Calicut.  The 
Billipatam  river  is  also  navigable  a  considerable  way  to  Yercom,  a 
large  town  on  the  right  bank,  (from  thence  is  a  communication  by 
the  Pudeacherrum  Pass,  through  Koorg  into  Mysore  :)  this  river  has 
its  sources  in  the  ghauts.  The  Ponany  river,  by  far  the  broadest 
bed,  is  very  shallow  in  the  dry  season,  but  during  the  rains  it  is  navi¬ 
gable  to  within  15  miles  of  Paulghaut.  The  Pyangaddv  river  which 
has  its  source  also  in  the  mountains,  is  navigable  to  a  few  Bazars 
called  Chupparpudavy  ;  it  is  very  circuitous,  and  few  boats  ply  upon 
it.  Besides  the  above  there  are  several  smaller  rivers,  as  the  Dur- 
mapatam,  navigable  for  boats  to  Angarakondy,  the  Tirwangady, 
Cherpulchary,  and  others,  all  communicating  with  the  sea.  Few  or 
none  of  the  rivers  have  any  peculiar  appellation,  but  are  known  by 
the  names  of  deshums  through  which  they  pass.  The  forests  in  this 
province  are  very  magnificent,  a  great  deal  of  valuable  Teak  timber 
is  obtained  about  the  Coteady  Pass,  the  Nellumboor  valley,  Manar, 
and  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Neddunganad  talook ;  also  a  great 
quantity  in  the  forests  of  the  Paulghaut.  The  timber  is  cut  annually 
and  floated  down  to  Calicut,  Baypoor  and  Ponany,  the  three  princi¬ 
pal  depots.  The  palmyra  is  in  great  abundance  about  Paulghaut. 
The  timber  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  in  building,  but  in  general  the 
trees  are  preserved  for  the  toddy,  from  which  jaggry  (a  very  coarse 
sugar)  is  manufactured,  as  also  arrack.  These  articles  find  a  ready 
sale  in  the  markets  and  smaller  towns. 

The  range  of  mountains  forming  the  ghauts  run  almost  parallel 
with  the  coast.  Here  and  there  they  branch  westward  and  form  large 
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valleys,  and  abreast  of  Calicut  they  recede  to  the  eastward,  and 
form  the  valley  of  Ernaud  ;  the  ghauts  on  the  north  join  the  higher 
mountains  on  the  western  face  of  the  Neelgherry  and  Koondah 
mountains.  Here  the  scenery  becomes  sublime,  peak  rising  on 
peak,  the  slopes  or  ridges  falling  from  them  into  the  low  country 
extend  in  some  instances  to  nine  miles.  The  whole  of  this  valley 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  Kullums  or  Farm  houses,  and  small 
cultivated  tracts  around  them,  is  one  dense  forest,  where  the  finest 
teak  in  Malabar  is  produced.  The  portion  of  the  ghauts  to  the 
eastward  of  Manar,  extending  from  the  Koondahs  to  the  lofty 
mountains  north  of  Paulghaut  is  low  ;  the  country  above  is  denomi¬ 
nated  the  Uttapady  hills  ;  situated  south  of  the  Koondahs.  North 
of  the  Paulghaut  range,  and  west  of  Coimbatoor,  an  extent  of  about 
200  square  miles,  composed  of  hills  and  valleys,  mostly  overrun  with 
woods.  There  are  several  hamlets  occupied  by  a  race  of  hill 
people  called  Mudamars,  who  cultivate  some  of  the  slopes.  They 
migrate  every  three  or  four  years  to  more  desirable  tracts.  Ele¬ 
phants  are  innumerable  along  the  whole  extent  of  these  ghauts. 

There  are  no  compact  villages  or  towns  in  Malabar,  except  along 
the  coast,  which  are  generally  inhabited  by  Mapla  merchants  and 
Mackwars  or  fishermen.  The  principal  towns  or  sea  ports  are  Tel- 
licherry,  Calicut,  Cannanore  and  Ponany,  inhabited  by  various 
castes.  There  are  many  opulent  merchants  at  these  places,  also 
Parsees  from  Bombay  and  other  ports  to  the  north,  who  trade  in 
timber  and  various  articles  manufactured  in  the  interior.  The 
towns  inland  are  but  few,  as  Yercom  on  the  north,  Angadypuram, 
Munnar,  and  Paulghaut  to  the  south-east ;  the  last  is  extensive  and 
a  place  of  much  trade.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  Aggrarums  or 
Grammums  forming  neat  streets  occupied  by  Brahmins,  who  carry  on 
a  traffic  in  cloth  manufactured  in  various  parts  of  the  country  :  much 

of  it  comes  from  Coimbatoor  and  other  towns  to  the  eastward.  In 
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the  interior  of  Malabar  the  country  is  divided  into  estates  or 
farms,  situated  in  valleys,  on  the  margin  of  the  wet  cultivation. 
Families  live  distinct  from  each  other  in  gardens,  usually  inclosed 
with  a  high  bank  and  ditch.  The  houses  adapted  for  different  occu¬ 
pations  are  very  neatly  built,  pleasantly  situated  under  the  shade  of 
the  jack,  cocoanut,  areka,  and  various  other  trees,  and  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  hills  and  rising  grounds,  covered  generally  with  wood, 
have  a  beautiful  romantic  appearance.  In  the  southern  districts 
where  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  table-lands,  the  fall  of  the 
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bills  is  steep,  with  ledges  of  rocks  along  the  crest.  In  the  valleys 
there  is  a  rich  cultivation,  fringed  with  cocoanut,  jack,  and  innumer¬ 
able  other  trees. 

The  produce  of  the  country  is  rice  of  various  kinds,  cocoanut, 
areka,  and  dry  grain  cultivated  on  the  slopes  of  the  high  mountains 
in  the  interior,  which  has  much  increased  of  late  years.  Tn  the 
cultivation  of  paddy  the  land  is  ploughed  very  superficially.  It  is 
manured  by  ashes  of  brushwood,  cut  in  the  vicinity,  also  the  roots  of 
grass,  and  refuse  from  the  farm  house.  It  is  sown  from  April  to 
Mav,  and  reaped  from  July  to  January  ;  the  first  crop  is  sown  after 
a  few  showers  in  April,  has  three  weedings,  and  in  four  months  the 
grain  is  ripe.  The  lands  are  again  ploughed  from  July  to  Septem¬ 
ber.  This  crop  is  by  transplantation  of  plants  a  month  old,  and  is 
reaped  the  third  month.  In  some  places  a  third  crop  is  obtained  : 
for  this  they  plough  and  sow  in  January,  and  there  being  no  rain  at 
this  period,  the  inhabitants  have  recourse  to  reservoirs,  and  turning 
the  water  from  streams.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  in  the  interior  is 
very  rich,  but  the  flat  land  a  short  way  from  the  coast  is  light 
and  sandy,  yet  productive.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  co¬ 
coanut  is  very  considerable,  the  produce  of  the  trees  varies  very 
much ;  they  are  classed  and  pay  accordingly  ;  there  are  in  this 
province  upwards  of  six  millions  of  all  descriptions.  There  are 
about  half  that  number  of  areka  trees,  and  about  a  million  of 
palmyras  (Brab)  most  luxuriant  in  the  vicinity  of  Paulghaut.  The 
revenue  derived  from  the  latter,  though  considerable,  is  inferior  to 
the  cocoanut  and  areka.  Malabar  is  famous  for  pepper,  which  is 
grown  in  every  district,  and  exported  in  very  large  quantities.  It 
is  a  considerable  source  of  revenue  in  this  province,  great  precaution 
is  taken  to  prevent  its  being  smuggled.  Cardamoms  grow  sponta¬ 
neously  on  the  mountains  and  forests  west  of  Manantody,  the  capital 
of  Wynaud.  This  article  has  always  been  farmed,  and  the  produce 
of  late  years  having  increased,  has  induced  individuals  to  offer  very 
large  sums  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of  collecting  it.  Tobacco, 
which  does  not  grow  in  this  province,  is  a  Government  monopoly. 
It  is  purchased  by  contract  from  merchants  at  Coimbatdor,  and 
secured  in  godowns  or  storehouses  at  all  the  principal  stations,  and 
sold  to  the  inhabitants.  Salt  also  is  not  manufactured  in  this  pro¬ 
vince,  but  is  imported  from  Bombay  and  the  northern  ports.  This 
necessary  article  is  lodged  in  store-houses  called  golahs,  and  retailed 
in  the  same  manner  as  tobacco.  The  above  articles  add  greatlv  to 
the  revenue. 
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The  imports  consist  of  Cotton  piece  goods,  shawls,  broad  cloths, 
nankeens,  sugar  and  sugarcandy,  also  wines,  spirits,  and  many  other 
European  articles  on  which  a  duty  of  eight  per  cent,  is  charged. 
The  exports  are  coir,  cocoanuts,  oil,  timber,  arrow-root,  pepper, 
cardamoms,  japan  and  sandal  wood,  turmerick,  and  areka  or  betel- 
nut  ;  sandal- wood,  however,  is  not  a  produce  of  the  country,  but  is 
imported  from  Mysore  and  Koorg.  The  whole  pay  a  duty  of  from 
10  to  15  per  cent,  but  double  that  amount  if  shipped  on  foreign 
bottoms.  A  table  of  exports  and  imports  at  the  ports  of  Calicut  and 
Tellicherry  accompanies  this  document,  showing  the  customary  du¬ 
ties  levied  on  each  particular  article. 

The  year  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  three  seasons.  The  hot 
season  is  from  February  to  May,  during  which  the  thermometer  ranges 
from  80  to  90  degrees.  In  June  the  regular  monsoon  commences,  and 
continues  till  the  full  moon  in  October  or  November ;  during  this 
period  the  rain  falls  with  scarcely  any  intermission  for  several  days, 
and  is  then  followed  by  a  few  days  of  fair  weather.  It  sets  in  with 
heavy  squalls  from  the  S.  W.  almost  every  half  hour,  and  continues 
so  until  November,  when  the  wind  shifts  and  blows  from  the 
eastward.  In  December  showers  of  rain  with  distant  thunder  indi¬ 
cate  the  commencement  of  the  N.  E.  monsoon ;  cool  land-winds 
now  prevail  till  February  during  the  nights,  but  change  to  a  strong 
sea  breeze  a  little  before  noon.  In  March  or  April  sudden  and 
heavy  thunder  storms  with  rain  and  hail  are  sometimes  experienced, 
but  blow  over  in  an  hour.  This  generally  follows  very  close  and 
sultry  weather.  During  the  rainy  season  the  thermometer  scarcely 
varies  10  degrees,  and  when  kept  in  a  cool  situation  averages  from 
65°  to  80°  and  sometimes  as  low  as  60°  in  the  mornins:  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  land  wind  in  December  and  January.  Heavy  fogs 
are  very  seldom  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast,  but  in  the  interior 
they  continue  till  dispelled  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  ghauts 
are  enveloped  by  dense  fogs  from  April  to  the  end  of  the  year,  dis¬ 
persing  for  short  intervals,  after  heavy  falls  of  rain. 

With  regard  to  the  history  and  antiquities,  as  also  manners,  cus¬ 
toms  and  distinction  of  the  various  castes  in  Malabar,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  that  invaluable  work  “  Buchanan’s  Tour 
through  Mysore,  Canara  and  Malabar  also  to  “  Hamilton’s  India,” 
where  this  information  obtained  from  Collectors  and  Gentlemen 
long  resident  in  the  Province,  is  more  to  be  depended  on,  than  the 
crude  documents  furnished  by  natives.  Doctor  Buchanan  states 
that  large  quantities  of  salt  were  manufactured  in  different  parts  of 
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Maiabar.  This  is  not  now  the  case,  and  the  provinces  of  Canara, 
Malabar,  Cochin  and  Travancore  are  supplied  with  that  article  from 
some  of  the  seaport  towns  under  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

A.  For  a  further  description  of  the  exterior  limit  of  the  coast  and 
southern  limits  of  Malabar  reference  must  be  made  to  the  descrip¬ 
tions  sent  in  with  the  memoirs  of  South  Malabar  surveyed  in  con¬ 


nection  with  the  Cochin  province,  also  that  of  Coiinbatoor. 

The  Malabar  province  extends  along  the  Western 
Coast  for  148  miles,  the  coast  in  general  is  excessively  4  51- 

straight  and  sandy,  with  a  few  headlands,  and  forming  45  5 

small  bays  all  exposed  to  the  effects  of  the  S.  W.  40  61- 

monsoon,  as  at  Mount  Dhelli,  Cannanore,  Tellicherry,  56 

and  Goodaloor.  N.  W.  of  Cochandy,  opposite  to  43  6| 

the  latter  and  about  6  miles  in  the  sea  is  Sacrifice  30  5 

Rock,  called  Billicullor  the  white  rock.  The  water  34  3 

between  it  and  the  main  land  is  deep,  and  ships  of  - - 

heavy  burden  can  sail  through  with  every  safety.  Miles,  256  5£ 


B.  A  concise  description  of  the  line  of  boundary  has  been  above 
given  dividing  Koorg  from  the  Malabar  province,  as  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  survey  of  the  former  province  had  every  facility  in 
tracing  the  same,  a  road  being  cut  along  it  by  the  orders  of  the 
Rajah  of  Koorg,  a  reference  to  the  documents  of  that  survey  may 
throw  a  better  light  on  this  subject. 

C.  Some  very  great  difference  appears  in  the  line  of  boundary 
between  the  surveys  made  of  it  in  Mysore  and  Malabar  in  the  space 
between  No.  26  and  33  here  above  described.  In  the  plan  of  the 
limit  furnished  and  which  was  extracted  from  the  survey  made  of  the 
former  province,  a  long  line  is  drawn  from  the  Moyer  river  to  the 
N.  W.  and  along  it  is  written  “  Line  of  boundary  not  surveyed  but 
supposed,”  and  “  the  Teak  forests  not  explored.”  From  these  remarks 
we  would  suppose  no  better  information  at  the  time  could  be  obtain¬ 
ed.  On  the  present  survey  this  tract  has  been  explored  as  appears 
from  the  ridges  and  rivers,  and  other  landmarks  laid  down,  and 
consequently  should  be  depended  on  as  the  most  correct,  though  at 
the  same  time  errors  may  be  on  both  sides,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
wild  nature  of  the  country  dividing  these  provinces,  or  from  reluc¬ 
tance  or  unwillingness,  or  perhaps  more  from  the  ignorance  of 
the  people  who  roam  over  these  forests  in  quest  of  honey,  wax  and 
edible  roots,  on  the  latter  of  which  they  subsist. 


Description  of  the  Kavoy  Talook. 

Kavoy,  the  most  northern  district  of  Malabar,  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  W.  and  N.  by  Canara  ;  on  the  E.  by  the  province  of  Koorg  ; 
S.  E.  by  the  Talook  of  Kortium  ;  S.  W.  by  that  of  Cherakull,  and 
to  the  W.  it  is  confined  by  the  sea  for  10  miles.  Its  greatest  length 
is  from  E.  to  W.  39  miles,  and  its  breadth  N.  and  S.  16  miles  ;  its 
whole  perimeter  measures  125  miles,  and  contains  a  superficial 
area  of  521  square  miles  :  55^-  square  miles  are  occupied  by  paddy 
lands,  5  square  miles  by  estuaries  and  rivers,  7  square  miles  by 
houses  and  topes,  23  square  miles  by  flat  plains  ;  and  the  remainder 
by  hills,  mountains  and  forests.  According  to  a  census  taken  in 
1827,  it  would  give  88  individuals  to  the  square  mile,  but  the  most 
part  of  the  talook  to  the  eastward  being  mountainous  and  hilly,  is 
very  thinly  inhabited ;  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  confined  almost 
to  a  space  not  exceeding  12  miles  from  and  parallel  to  the  coast. 

This  division  is  divided  into  eight  subdivisions,  and  those  again 
subdivided  into  umshums  containing  138  deshums  or  estates  ;  none 
of  them  are  compact  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Moplah  bazars, 
which  lie  mostly  in  sequestered  situations  in  the  interior  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  which  are  navigable. 

Kavoy,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  an  island  4\  miles  N.  W.  of 
Mount  Dhelli,  or,  as  the  natives  call  it,  Yey  Mullay.  It  is  composed 
of  a  few  streets  occupied  by  Moplahs,  who  are  both  merchants  and  ] 
cultivators.  There  is  a  large  mosque  ;  on  the  south  an  old  redoubt, 
built  many  years  ago,  by  the  Dutch,  and  near  it  a  very  good  modern 
bungalow,  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  passing  between 
Cannanore  and  Mangalore.  The  river  to  the  W.  is  broad,  and  cros¬ 
sed  by  a  jungar  or  platform,  made  fast  to  two  boats,  and  propelled 
by  poles  and  oars.  The  place  of  the  greatest  importance  in  this 
division  is  Tullyperumboo,  situated  S.  86|-.  E.  ilf  miles  from  the 
former  place.  It  is  celebrated  for  a  magnificent  temple  covered  with 
brass  plates,  and  is  highly  venerated.  The  village,  which  is  irregular, 
is  inhabited  by  Nairs  and  some  Brahmins.  The  talook  cutcherry 
is  f  mile  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  temple,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  is  a 
bungalow  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Collector  and  his  assistants 
when  on  circuit.  A  short  distance  from  the  latter  is  another  cele¬ 
brated  pagoda  called  Trichumbrum,  in  the  midst  of  houses  occupied 
by  Nairs.  It  is  a  place  of  some  sanctity.  The  following  pagodas 
are  worth  notice  :  Piamir  situated  N.  70,  E.  If  miles  of  the  capital, 
is  surrounded  with  a  high  wall,  and  the  top  ornamented  with  brass. 
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There  is  a  large  Nair  population  about  it.  S.  20,  E.  2-j  miles  is  the 
celebrated  temple  of  Ramdullah,  with  the  habitations  of  some  Nair 
families.  There  is  another  famous  pagoda  romantically  situated  on 
the  northern  crest  of  a  table  hill,  near  some  paddy  fields,  amidst 
habitations  of  Nairs,  called  Vullorah,  N.  62,  E.  13£  miles  from  the 
capital.  Though  in  a  remote  and  wild  situation,  there  are  several  to¬ 
lerable  roads  leading  to  it.  It  is  a  place  highly  venerable  to  all  classes 
of  Hindus,  and  during  the  festivals  is  much  frequented.  Besides  the 
above  there  are  a  number  of  minor  temples  at  all  the  large  Deshums 
in  the  country.  One  of  the  princes  of  Cherakull  resides  at  Cheratul- 
lum,  situated  S.  62,  E.  5  miles  from  the  capital.  He  has  a  palace  here, 
surrounded  by  the  houses  of  his  adherents.  At  Runjamungalum,  N. 
W.  of  the  above  palace,  is  an  extensive  house,  the  property  of  a  Nair 
of  high  rank.  Amidst  an  immense  population  of  the  caste,  Mandoy  or 
Pyangaddy  S.  53,  E.  7  miles  is  a  Moplah  village  of  some  importance 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  a  fine  river  ;  it  is  a  place  of  trade,  and 
boats  of  a  large  size  come  up  to  it.  Here  is  a  small  redoubt,  also  a 
bungalow  for  the  reception  of  travellers,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
village  a  handsome  mosque  of  several  stories,  its  cupola  covered 
with  copper.  Yettacolum,  a  small  village  lying  a  mile  S.  of  Mount 
Dhelli  or  Yey  Mullay,  where  the  sea  forms  a  small  and  safe  bay  for 
craft,  is  inhabitated  by  Moplah  merchants  who  supply  Cannanore 
and  Tellicherry  with  firewood,  also  fish.  On  a  small  hill  stretching 
into  the  sea  is  a  redoubt  strongly  built,  but  overrun  with  wood ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  information  derived,  it  was  built  many  years  ago,  per¬ 
haps  by  the  Dutch  to  protect  their  trade  on  this  part  of  the  coast. 
There  is  a  very  insignificant  mosque  almost  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Dhelli,  frequented  every  Tuesday  by  numbers  of  Moplahs ;  it  is  in¬ 
fested  by  numerous  monkies.  Yirrakoor,  a  large  Moplah  town 
with  some  mosques,  and  lying  S.  E.  25^-  miles  from  Kavoy,  is  a  place 
of  note,  being  on  the  high  road  from  the  coast  leading  through  the 
Poodeacherrum  or  Huggel  Pass  towards  Koorg  and  Mysore.  It  is  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Billipatam  river,  to  which  it  is  navigable  for 
small  boats  at  high  tides.  During  the  rains  a  great  deal  of  large 
timber  and  bamboos  in  rafts  are  floated  down  to  Billipatam  and  other 
places  for  sale,  and  for  the  construction  of  small  craft.  Large 
quantities  of  salt  from  Tellicherry  are  carried  up  the  different  passes 
to  Koorg  and  Mysore  by  Brinjaries,  who  have  large  herds  of  cattle 
to  convey  this  indispensable  article,  and  in  return  bring  down  rice, 
dry  grain,  and  other  produce  above  the  ghauts.  Pyanur,  situated  N. 
22,  E.  5j  miles  from  Yirrakoor  is  an  extensive  Nair  village,  where 
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there  is  a  pagoda  of  some  celebrity,  daily  ceremonies  are  performed, 
and  once  a  year  a  festival  and  fair  takes  place,  when  people  from  the 
surrounding  country,  as  well  as  merchants  from  Mysore  and  Koorg, 
resort  to  it  with  cloth,  blankets,  and  various  other  manufactures. 
Viatur,  on  the  left  of  the  road  to  the  Heygul  Pass  is  of  some  note 
from  a  temple  now  however  in  a  state  of  decay  ;  the  copper  cover¬ 
ing  was  taken  away  during  Tippoo’s  invasion  ;  it  lies  N.  61,  E. 
miles  from  Yerrakoor.  At  KoyperumbuS.  E.  1^  miles  off  the  above 
pagoda,  is  a  custom-house  or  chowkey,  were  customs  are  levied  on  all 
articles  from  above  the  ghauts.  N.  N.  E.  5^  miles  from  the  above, 
is  another  establishment  of  the  like  nature  by  the  Koorg  rajah,  also 
a  bungalow  for  the  reception  of  travellers.  This  road  is  now  seldom 
frequented.  These  buildings  are  on  the  right  bank  of  a  branch  of  the 
Yerrakoor  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  ghaut,  and  are  the  limit  between 
Malabar  and  Koorg.  Culliand,  a  Nair  village,  is  romantically 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a  high  table-land,  the  high  road  passes 
through  it ;  there  is  a  pagoda  on  the  left,  and  a  street  occupied  by 
weavers  on  the  right.  Sirrucundapoorum,  a  Moplah  bazar  with  a 
mosque,  has  a  dense  population  in  its  vicinity  ;  it  is  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  northern  arm  of  the  Billipatam  or  Yerrakoor  river  ;  to  which 
place  the  river  is  navigable  for  small  boats.  These  bazars  or  store¬ 
houses  contain  the  produce  of  the  hill  cultivation,  which  is  here 
collected  and  sent  down  by  water  to  the  towns  on  the  sea  coast. 

Neither  dams  nor  canals  of  irrigation  are  to  be  met  with  ;  there  is 
however  one  canal  of  communication  between  the  river  of  Pyangad- 
dy,  and  a  branch  of  another  which  runs  N.  and  joins  the  Kavoy 
immediately  to  the  S.  of  the  town  of  that  name.  It  is  three  miles  in 
length,  cut  through  low  paddy  ground  ;  it  was  executed  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Beebee  of  Cannanore  :  the  object,  it  would  appear,  was 
to  have  a  safe  inland  navigation  from  Neleshuer  in  Canara  to  Kuk- 
kad  N.  E.  2  miles  of  Cannanore  ;  it  is  now  very  shallow  and  im¬ 
passable  during  the  dry  season.  Two  small  rivers,  which  have  their 
sources  in  the  low  hills  about  Curincotah  and  Alaperumbu,  flow  to¬ 
wards  Kavoy,  and  form  various  branches  of  estuaries  to  the  eastward 
of  the  above  place  ;  these  joined  by  several  other  minor  streams  dis¬ 
charge  themselves  into  the  sea  at  Kavoy,  and  also  by  a  bar  one  mile 
N.  E.  off  the  village  of  Yettacolum,  forming  an  island  of  about  six 
miles  in  length  around  the  mountain  of  Yey  Mullay  or  Mount  Dhelli. 
Towards  the  N.  and  partly  defining  the  limit,  is  a  branch  of  the 
Neleshuer  river,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Koorg  mountains,  with 
high  banks,  and  runs  principally  through  forest.  The  Pyangaddy 
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river  rising  also  from  the  mountains  flows  by  Dyroth,  Moindoah, 
Thuddendu  to  Cuppurapudda,  a  small  street  of  Moplah  shops  and 
mosques,  to  which  it  is  navigable  for  small  craft ;  from  thence  it  runs 
W.  through  hills  and  hamlets  and  supari  groves  scattered  on  its 
banks  to  Hoopum,  another  small  bazar  situated  f  of  a  mile  to  the 
N.  W.  of  the  Tulliperumbu  pagoda  ;  here  it  becomes  wide  and  deep 
with  many  windings,  forming  several  islands,  it  reaches  Pyangaddy  ; 
from  thence  its  course  is  almost  S.  in  a  parallel  to  the  sea  ;  it  joins  the 
Billipatam  river  and  they  are  discharged  into  the  sea  by  a  wide  bar  at 
the  Iyacode.  The  Billipatam  river  has  several  sources  in  the  chain 
of  ghauts  on  the  borders  of  Koorg.  The  principal  branch  however 
rises  in  that  province,  it  rushes  down  the  ghauts  in  cataracts,  and 
flowing  through  a  wild  tract  enters  the  populated  country  at  Cur- 
meth  and  thence  by  Perumperumbu.  To  the  eastward  of  that  place 
it  is  joined  by  another  large  stream,  which  has  its  sources  in  the 
mountains  S.  W.  of  Monatana  in  the  Kotium  division  ;  it  then  runs 
with  several  windings  by  Kuloor,  Perumanoor,  Nedduvuttom,  to  the 
town  of  Verrakoor,  at  which  place  it  becomes  navigable  for  small 
craft ;  it  again  proceeds  W.  and  at  Munpurun  Erovapoy  it  is  joined 
by  another  branch  rising  also  in  the  ghauts  which  flows  by  Viatur, 
S.  one  mile  from  the  pagoda  of  Pyaur  Kanjatary,  from  thence  by 
several  serpentine  windings  to  Sirrucundapoorum,  a  large  Moplah 
bazar  and  mosque,  to  which  place  it  is  navigable  for  small  boats.  At 
the  above  confluence,  the  river  becomes  wide  with  a  sandy  bed,  form¬ 
ing  islands,  flows  to  the  N.  of  Kumbill,  a  bazar,  and  thence  to  Bil¬ 
lipatam.  The  whole  of  these  rivers  have  bold  banks,  and  in  their 
course  through  the  interior  very  rocky,  passing  through  the  populat¬ 
ed  tracts  :  the  banks  are  very  picturesque,  lined  with  supari  and 
other  plantations,  with  little  of  the  cocoanut,  until  reaching  the 
open  country. 

With  the  exception  of  the  flat  country  which  does  not  extend 
above  10  miles  parallel  to  the  coast,  the  whole  of  this  division 
may  be  considered  hilly  and  mountainous,  interspered  with  rich  cul¬ 
tivated  valleys.  The  N.  E.  portion  is  remarkable  for  its  features, 
hills  rising  abruptly  from  the  valleys,  from  extensive  table-lands, 
the  surface  of  them  being  rocky  ;  the  forest  is  consequently  thin, 
and  much  of  a  perfect  plain.  To  the  eastward  the  hills  be¬ 
come  somewhat  higher,  running  in  ridges  towards  the  ghauts,  and 
generally  covered  with  high  wood  which  yield  much  timber.  The 
slopes  are  in  many  parts  laid  open  for  the  Modum  cultivation, 
which  of  late  years  has  been  greatly  extended  among  the  mountains 
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to  the  N.  and  N.  E.  of  Pvaur  pagoda.  The  most  conspicuous  hill, 
though  not  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  Yey  Mullay  or 
Mount  Dhelli,  serving  as  a  landmark  to  seamen  :  the  higher 
mountains  in  the  interior  forming  one  mass,  have  conspicuous  peaks, 
among  which  may  be  noted  Cotah-cullachy,  Bydut  and  Koonatoor 
hills. 

The  high  road  to  Mangalore  enters  this  district  at  Pyangaddy, 
and  proceeds  by  Yeddanaud  where  a  small  river  is  crossed,  and  from 
thence  through  wet  cultivation,  crosses  the  island  of  Kavoy  to  the 
sea  beach,  along  which  it  proceeds  to  the  Hoss  Droog  in  Canara. 
This  road  being  rather  circuitous,  the  mail  runs  from  Pyangaddy  to¬ 
wards  Pullacode  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Dhelli,  generally  over  wet 
cultivation,  and  joins  the  main  road  a  short  way  to  the  E.  of  Kavoy. 
The  high  military  road  from  Cannanore  to  Mysore  by  the  Heggul 
or  Poodiachurrum  Pass,  enters  the  district  at  Yerrakoor,  and  runs 
eastward  by  Cullianad,  Pirrianuttum,  Poyapurumbu,  and  from  thence 
N.  N.  E.  across  a  range  of  hills  and  much  forest  to  Karatay,  where 
there  is  a  custom-house  and  a  small  bungalow  for  the  accommodation 
of  travellers.  This  is  a  very  indifferent  road  from  the  rough  nature 
of  the  country  it  passes  over,  and  though  great  pains  have  been  taken 
to  improve  it,  will  not  admit  of  wheel  carriages  :  it  is  much  frequent¬ 
ed  by  Brinjary  merchants,  who  carry  large  quantities  of  salt  on  laden 
cattle  from  Cannanore,  in  exchange  for  grain  and  other  articles 
from  Mysore,  and  Koorg.  There  is  a  tolerable  road  from  Canna¬ 
nore  leading  to  Tullipurumbu,  and  from  thence  different  roads  branch 
off  towards  Kavoy,  Vullorah,  Nerumbu  and  Cuppuva  Puddavu,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Ponum  cultivation  on  the  slope  of  the  hills  in 
the  interior,  but  these  can  be  considered  only  as  foot-paths.  There 
are  roads  leading  from  Sirracundapoorum  and  Yerrakoor  to  Pyahoor, 
and  from  thence  over  a  very  wild  tract  across  hills  and  forests  up 
to  the  Codeachurrum  Pass  in  Koorg  ;  another  road  strikes  off  from 
Purriacattom  N.  ;  it  runs  through  a  wild  tract  and  enters  Kavoy  by 
the  Jarracudda  Kachurrum  Pass,  very  little  frequented.  Besides 
these  many  foot-paths  cross  the  country  in  every  direction. 

The  surface  of  a  great  portion  of  the  country  is  covered  over  with 
laterite  or  pudding  stone,  from  whence  iron  may  be  extracted  :  the 
higher  hills  in  the  interior  are  composed  of  granite. 

Some  coarse  cloths  are  manufactured  at  a  few  places  in  the  inte¬ 
rior,  and  coir  on  the  coast  ;  also  brown  sugar  or  jaggrv,  as  well  as 
country  arrack  from  cocoanut  toddy,  and  oil  from  the  kernel,  dried 
nuts  or  coprah  for  exportation, 
o  2 
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The  soil  along  the  coast  and  some  distance  inland  is  of  a  light 
sandy  nature,  that  in  the  cultivated  valleys  in  the  interior  is  rich  and 
of  a  brown  colour,  inclining  in  some  parts  to  black  ;  on  the  elevated 
tracts  and  table-lands  it  is  red,  but  very  much  intermixed  with  the 
pudding  stone  ;  on  the  slope  of  the  hills  and  where  Ponum  cultiva¬ 
tion  abounds,  it  is  generally  black  from  the  remains  of  decayed 
leaves  and  trees.  The  productions  are  rice  of  various  descriptions. 
Cocoanuts  in  great  luxuriance  along  the  coast  and  rivers,  and  from 
some  distance  in  the  interior  ;  areka  or  supari  in  great  abundance 
more  especially  in  the  interior ;  also  pepper,  but  not  in  such  quan¬ 
tities  as  in  the  southern  district.  From  the  hill  cultivation  a  coarse 
rice  is  obtained,  also  several  dry  grains  and  pulses.  Honey  and 
bees’  wax  from  the  forests  and  mountains  collected  by  individuals 
who  rent  the  forests.  Salt  and  tobacco  are  not  productions  of  the 
country  :  the  former  is  received  from  Bombay  and  other  places  under 
that  presidency  and  lodged  in  store  in  golahs  at  Tellicherry,  Can- 
nanore,  &c.  Tobacco  is  obtained  by  contract  from  Coimbatoor,  and 
both  these  articles  retailed  to  merchants  for  the  consumption  of  the 
inhabitants. 

According  to  a  census  taken  in  1827  by  orders  of  the  Collector, 
the  population  amounted  to  46,340,  giving  88  individuals  to  the 
square  mile.  The  bulk  of  the  population  is  confined  to  within  12 
miles  of  the  coast  ;  the  country  in  the  interior  being  woody  and 
mountainous  is  very  thinly  populated  :  the  whole  consists  of  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  castes,  as  Nairs,  Teers,  Moplahs  ;  as  also  of  lower  classes,  as 
Churmers,  Polians,  mostly  slaves,  the  latter  are  confined  to  the  hilly 
tracts,  and  employed  in  cutting  down  wood,  and  clearing  the  forests 
for  hill  cultivation. 

The  black  cattle  of  the  country  is  a  very  diminutive  animal,  and 
not  in  any  great  abundance,  some  of  the  males  are  yoked  to  the 
plough,  as  also  the  buffalo,  a  useful  animal,  mostly  confined  to  the 
lower  country.  There  are  no  sheep.  A  few  goats  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Moplah  habitations.  The  wild  species  are  the 
elephant,  byson,  elk,  deer,  wild  hog,  also  a  variety  of  tigers,  and 
leopards  ;  the  smaller  species  is  often  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  places 
not  far  from  the  sea.  In  the  woods  of  Mount  Dhelli,  many  of  the 
above  are  found,  and  the  Nairs  and  Moplahs  often  amuse  them¬ 
selves  in  hunting  them,  especially  the  elk. 
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Description  of  the  Cheracul  Talook  of  North  Malabar. 

The  district  or  Talook  of  Cheracul  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  that 
of  Kavoy  ;  on  the  S.  and  E.  by  Irivinad  of  the  Kotayem  Talook 
and  the  estate  of  Anjarankandy  ;  and  to  the  S.  W.  by  the  sea  coast 
for  16  miles,  and  contains  a  superficial  area  of  130  square  miles,  35 
square  miles  occupied  by  paddy  or  rice  lands,  7  by  water,  60  by 
uplands,  4|-  by  houses,  and  the  remainder  by  low  hills  and  wood¬ 
lands.  In  figure  an  irregular  trapezium,  its  whole  perimeter  mea¬ 
sures  60  miles  ;  the  amount  of  the  population  according  to  the 
census  in  1827  gives  290  individuals  to  the  square  mile,  but  of  un¬ 
equal  density,  being  greater  on  the  sea  coast  and  rivers,  quitting 
which  they  are  more  thinly  strewed,  and  confined  to  the  narrow 
cultivated  valleys  intersecting  the  country. 

Cheracul  is  divided  into  nine  subdivisions  or  Hobellies  ;  these  are 
again  subdivided  into  19  umshums  containing  92  deshums  or  estates. 
No  regular  villages  are  observed  excepting  a  few  ungadies  or  streets 
of  Moplah  bazars,  and  these  mostly  confined  to  the  coast.  The 
houses  are  generally  strewed  about  the  sides  of  rivers  and  cultivated 
valleys  in  the  interior. 

The  deshums  or  villages  in  this  district  are  remarkable  for  their 
numbers,  extensive  cultivation  and  density  of  inhabitants ;  but 
scarcely  any  thing  in  the  form  of  towns  are  to  be  observed.  The 
following  are  places  of  some  note.  Cannanore,  the  head-quarters  of 
the  troops  in  Malabar,  situated  on  the  coast,  is  famous  for  its  trian¬ 
gular  fort  built  on  a  rocky  point  stretching  into  the  sea,  which 
washes  it  on  two  sides,  and  across  the  Bay  to  the  S.  E.  is  the  strag- 
ling  town  of  Cannanore,  with  a  street  of  bazars  intersected  by  nar¬ 
row  lanes,  occupied  mostly  by  a  dense  population  of  Moplah  mer¬ 
chants.  The  Beebee  has  a  palace  here,  and  some  large  warehouses 
along  the  coast.  A  few  mosques  are  scattered  about  the  town,  two 
of  them  of  some  note.  The  cantonment  is  situated  to  the  N.  W. 
of  the  fort,  and  occupies  a  large  space ;  the  principal  buildings 
here  are  the  regimental  barracks,  hospitals,  &c.  The  church,  a  mo¬ 
dern  building,  is  situated  N.  of  the  fort  on  an  elevated  plain  ;  there 
is  also  here  a  Roman  Catholic  church  at  the  back  of  the  cantonment 
bazar.  The  roads  about  it  afford  pleasant  drives,  and  are  kept  in 
good  order.  Billipatam  situated  N.  N.  W.  5  miles  of  Cannanore, 
is  a  small  trading  town,  composed  of  a  street  of  shops  and  large 
houses.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  a  magnificent  river  which 
discharges  itself  in  the  sea  four  miles  to  the  S.  W.  of  it.  The  banks 
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are  fringed  with  cocoanut  and  other  trees.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Dutch  had  a  factory  here,  the  remains  of  a  strong  fortification  and 
substantial  buildings  indicate  its  scite.  S.  E.  of  this  town  is  a 
famous  Hindu  temple,  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  inhabitants 
around.  At  Cheracul,  one  mile  S.  E.  of  the  former,  is  the  Talook 
cutcherrv.  This  place  is  remarkable  as  being  the  residence  of  the 
Rajah  of  the  same  name,  who  has  a  Colagum  or  palace  on  the  south 
side  of  a  reservoir  of  fresh  water  ;  half  a  mile  on  the  west  of  the 
high  road  a  street  is  formed  by  weavers  and  other  castes,  and  on  a 
height  S.  W.  of  the  palace  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a 
redoubt.  Kunnadipurumbu  N.  E.  3  miles.  Kanjerancode  E.  6 
miles  of  Cheracul,  are  a  few  weavers’  and  Cholears’  houses  formed 
in  streets  or  bazars.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  former  is  a  temple  of  note 
on  a  plain  height,  to  which  the  surrounding  inhabitants  pay  their 
devotions.  Opposite  to  it  on  the  west  is  the  island  Pambuturity. 
Valeth  was  once  a  place  of  note,  and  celebrated  for  an  extensive 
pagoda,  now  fast  falling  to  decay  :  to  the  E.  of  it  is  the  scite  of  a 
cutcherry,  and  during  the  turbulent  state  of  the  country  some  years 
ago  served  as  a  rendezvous  for  troops  stationed  at  it.  Kumbilla, 
also  in  the  Kunnadipurumbu  subdivision,  consists  of  a  street  of 
Moplah  merchants,  pleasantly  situated  at  an  arm  of  the  Billi- 
patam  river.  The  houses  of  all  the  other  deshums  are  scattered 
on  the  margin  of  the  fields,  fringed  with  cocoanut,  areka,  and  other 
valuable  trees.  The  heights  separating  the  low  cultivated  valleys, 
are  some  plain,  but  most  of  them  overrun  with  wood  of  various 
kinds. 

Rivers  in  Malabar  seldom  assume  one  general  name  throughout, 
but  are  called  after  the  most  conspicuous  places  on  their  banks ;  for 
instance,  the  Billipatam  river,  which  flows  by  Eroocur  above  is 
called  after  the  name  of  that  place.  This  river  enters  the  district 
about  f  of  a  mile  S.  E.  of  Pananoor,  and  in  its  course  downward 
W.  and  N.  W.  for  5^  miles  forms  the  limit  with  Kavoy  ;  it  then 
flows  W.  ^  mile,  winds  S.  3  miles,  and  5  miles  S.  W.  by  W.,  falls 
in  the  sea  at  Jyacode,  increasing  in  width  from  200  to  800  yards 
with  many  islands :  another  branch  joins  If  miles  N.  E.  and  by 
E.  of  Billipatam  and  by  an  irriguous  course  runs  S.  to  Kakkad  3 
miles,  and  N.  E.  of  Cannanore,  where  provisions  and  fuel  are 
brought  down  for  the  consumption  of  the  cantonment.  A  short 
way  S.  of  the  above  place,  another  branch  extends  towards  Moon- 
dairy,  formed  by  the  overplus  waters  from  the  extensive  fields  of 
Kutiafoor  and  Koodaly.  The  Pyangaddy  river  in  its  irriguous 
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course  E.  S.  E.  forms  the  limit  in  common  with  Kavoy  for  6| 
miles,  and  from  the  above  place  runs  S.  a  mile.  Here  an  artificial 
canal  is  cut  from  it,  communicates  with  a  branch  of  Kavoy  river  ; 
from  the  above  spot  it  runs  S.  S.  E.  in  breadth  about  half  a  mile, 
and  forming  a  few  islands,  joins  the  Billipatam  river  opposite  to 
Ayacode,  where  it  is  divided  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  spot  of  sand 
sprinkled  with  some  cocoanut  topes  and  huts  of  Moplahs  and  fisher¬ 
men.  A  small  stream  which  takes  its  rise  about  Chalara  and  Mau- 
cherry,  falls  into  the  sea  about  1^-  miles  S.  E.  of  Cannanore,  there 
is  a  bridge  across  it  about  3  miles  E.  of  the  cantonment.  There 
are  several  natural  streams  intersecting  the  country  in  the  interior, 
and  are  of  infinite  use  in  irrigating  the  rice  fields,  but  the  extensive 
fields  in  the  N.  W.  between  the  Billipatam  and  Pyangaddy  rivers 
depend  on  the  rains  during  the  monsoon.  In  dry  weather  the  most 
part  of  this  surface  is  cultivated  with  sesamum,  and  other  dry 
grain,  and  sometimes  a  coarse  paddy  :  small  tanks  and  reservoirs 
are  not  uncommon  in  various  parts,  but  no  extensive  lake  or  large 
sheet  of  fresh  water  exists. 

With  the  exception  of  the  flat  rice  lands  in  the  N.  W.  this  dis¬ 
trict  is  undulating;  the  valleys  between  the  ridges,  some  of  which  are 
extensive,  are  all  cultivated.  Iyapencoon  towards  the  E.  is  an  emi¬ 
nence  about  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  the  ridges  for  a  few 
miles  parallel  to  the  sea  are  plain,  some  fringed  with  brushwood  :  to 
eastward  they  are  covered  with  wood,  but  no  useful  timber  is  ob¬ 
tained. 

This  district  is  intersected  by  several  large  roads  leading  to  Can¬ 
nanore.  The  one  to  Mangalore  passes  on  high  ground,  and  des¬ 
cends  to  Billipatam,  the  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  jungar  (a  couple 
of  boats  joined  by  a  platform)  ;  from  thence  over  rice  fields,  proceeds 
to  and  crosses  the  river  to  Pyangaddy,  (a  Moplah  town  dependant 
on  Kavoy.)  There  are  trees  on  both  sides  of  this  road.  The  high 
road  to  the  eastward  constructed  some  years  ago  by  a  battalion  of 
pioneers,  proceeds  through  Chalye,  and  crossing  three  small  bridges 
in  marshy  ground  passes  on  to  the  Durmapatam  river.  Here  is  a 
wooden  bridge  about  250  yards  in  length  ;  this  river  forms  the  limit 
between  Cheracul  and  the  Kotiole  Talook,  and  is  9  miles  from  Can¬ 
nanore.  The  road  to  Tellicherry  strikes  off  from  the  former  on 
crossing  a  small  bridge,  passes  over  heights,  descends  into  fields, 
and  over  a  new  bridge  lately  erected,  proceeds  and  crosses  the  Dur¬ 
mapatam  river.  These  roads  will  admit  of  wheel-carriages.  The 
high  road  towards  the  Pudiacharrum  Pass  into  Koorg,  which  was 
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marched  by  the  Bombay  army  proceeding  to  the  siege  of  Seringa- 
patam,  is  a  very  indifferent  one,  and  no  pains  of  late  have  been  taken 
to  repair  it ;  it  leads  over  very  undulating  ground,  the  acclivities  and 
declivities  at  intervals  are  so  steep,  as  not  to  admit  of  wheel  car¬ 
riages.  Besides  the  above,  the  whole  country  is  intersected  by  foot¬ 
paths. 

Laterite  is  met  with  all  over  the  district,  the  stones  quarried  in  the 
shape  of  bricks  are  invariably  used  in  building  throughout  Malabar. 

Some  coarse  cloths  are  manufactured  at  a  few  places  in  the  inte¬ 
rior.  Kyaar  ropes  from  the  cocoanut,  oil  from  the  kernel,  and 
arrack  from  the  toddy  in  great  quantities. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  coast,  the  soil  is  a  white  sand,  but  in  the 
interior  both  the  uplands  and  cultivated  valleys  is  red  soil  mixed 
with  gravel.  The  rice  grounds  yield  from  two  to  three  crops,  the 
produce  is  equal  to  the  consumption.  The  chief  produce  is  cocoa- 
nut  in  great  abundance  and  very  luxuriant,  especially  along  the  coast 
and  rivers  ;  it  constitutes  a  main  article  of  export,  as  also  kyaar,  oil 
and  jaggry  ;  pepper  and  supari  produced  in  the  interior  are  articles 
of  export.  The  coast  abounds  with  a  variety  of  fish,  affording  em¬ 
ployment  to  a  very  large  population  of  Moplahs  and  Muckwars  ;  a 
large  portion  is  salted,  and  disposed  of  in  the  interior :  salt  and 
tobacco,  as  already  mentioned,  are  monopolies. 

By  the  census  of  1827,  it  would  appear  that  the  aggregate  po¬ 
pulation  amounted  to  38,509  souls,  consisting  of  a  variety  of  castes, 
as  Brahmins,  Nairs,  Moplahs,  Teers,  and  Chermers.  The  Nara- 
boory  or  high-caste  Brahmins  are  but  few  compared  with  the  Nairs 
and  Moplahs  :  the  latter  are  Mahomedans,  and  possess  much  landed 
property  throughout  this  tract ;  they  are  both  cultivators  and  mer¬ 
chants.  They  are  in  greatest  numbers  along  the  coast,  but  have 
bazars  or  angadies  also  in  the  interior,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers 
for  the  reception  of  the  produce  of  the  hills,  which  is  sent  to  the 
coast  at  convenient  seasons.  The  Nair  population  maybe  estimated 
at  one-third  of  the  whole,  they  are  principally  cultivators,  and  con¬ 
fine  themselves  to  the  interior,  where  they  superintend  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  their  respective  estates  :  the  labor  and  drudgery  is  performed 
by  the  Chermers  or  Polians,  the  prsedial  slaves  of  the  land. 

The  cattle  throughout  Malabar,  as  well  as  in  this  district,  are  of 
a  very  diminutive  kind  :  a  few  buffaloes  and  goats  ;  sheep  are 
brought  from  Coimbatoor  and  Mysore  for  the  consumption  of  the 
troops.  The  wild  animals  are  hogs,  spotted  deer,  the  hare  and 
various  other  small  quadrupeds. 
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Description  of  the  Kotium  Talook. 

The  Kotiote  Talook  including  Tellicherry,  Irrivinad  and  the 
estate  of  Anjerakandv,  is  bounded  by  Cherakul  to  the  N.  W.,  by 
Kuvoy  to  the  N.,  to  the  E.  by  Wynaud,  to  the  S.  by  Kartanad,  and 
W.  for  18  miles  by  the  sea  coast.  Its  perimeter  is  80  miles  and  it  con¬ 
tains  a  superficial  area  of  487|-  square  miles  :  of  this  54  square  miles 
are  occupied  by  rice  lands.  111  by  heights  fringed  with  jungle,  the 
remainder  by  wood,  hills  and  mountains.  The  population  according 
to  the  census  of  1827,  gives  nearly  170  individuals  to  the  square 
mile.  It  is  most  dense  towards  the  coast,  the  interior  having 
scarcely  recovered  the  effects  of  the  desultory  warfare  carried  on 
some  years  ago  by  the  British  against  the  chieftain  of  this  district. 

Kotiote  is  divided  into  22  hobellies  or  sub-divisions,  and  these 
again  sub-divided  into  34  umshums,  and  contains  269  deshums  or 
estates,  but  none  of  them  compact,  the  houses  being  scattered  on  the 
skirts  of  the  paddy  cultivation  under  the  shade  of  groves  composed 
of  the  cocoanut,  suparee,  jack  and  other  productive  trees. 

Tellicherry,  one  of  the  most  considerable  places  in  this  division, 
and  the  oldest  settlement  on  this  coast,  is  a  place  of  considerable 
importance  as  a  maritime  town.  The  citadel  or  castle  stands  to  the 
N.  of  the  town,  the  old  presidency  in  it  is  now  converted  into  the 
magistrate's  and  sub-collector’s  offices  :  the  lower  part  is  used  as  a 
jail.  On  the  N.  W.  bastion  is  the  flag  and  signal  staff.  There  are 
no  other  buildings  within  of  note.  The  outer  part  or  European  town 
occupies  a  considerable  space  to  the  S.  E.  and  is  now  inhabited  most¬ 
ly  by  Portuguese  families.  It  is  a  place  of  little  strength,  but  suffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  the  nairs  and  petty  rajas  in  check  :  the  walls  are  in  a 
state  of  decay.  The  town  lies  to  the  south,  the  principal  street  (the 
bazar)  runs  parallel  to  the  coast,  is  wide  and  a  mile  in  length.  A 
few  of  the  houses  are  built  on  the  European  plan.  The  smaller 
streets  are  narrow  and  filthy,  and  will  scarcely  admit  of  any  kind 
of  conveyance.  The  whole  town  including  the  suburbs  occupies 
about  4  square  miles.  There  are  some  tolerable  mosques  in  the  S. 
E.  portion  occupied  by  the  higher  classes.  Some  pagodas  are  to  be 
seen,  but  few  of  much  note  or  celebrity.  The  town  was  once  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  strong  mud  wall  on  the  right  of  the  road  leading  to 
Cannanore,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  castle  is  the  court¬ 
house,  for  the  circuit  judges,  as  well  as  several  garden  houses;  two 
of  them  are  pleasantly  situated  in  the  Island  of  Durmapatam,  distant 
two  and  three  miles  from  the  castle.  The  drives  are  very  good,  some 
pains  and  labor  are  required  to  keep  them  in  order.  To  the  west  of 
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the  castle,  and  fronting  the  sea,  is  a  modern  Protestant  church  and 
burying  ground,  adjoining  it  only  divided  by  a  wall  is  a  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  church,  the  former  was  built  by  subscription,  and  though  of  very 
good  materials  it  was  found  necessary  to  prop  it  up  by  buttresses 
a  few  years  after  it  was  finished.  There  is  no  officiating  clergy¬ 
man,  but  the  invalids  and  native  Protestants  have  divine  service 
performed  on  Sundays.  At  Kuddawor,  4\  miles  N.  E.  of  Tellicher- 
ry,  and  south  of  the  high  road  is  a  palace,  pagoda  and  square  tank, 
faced  with  stone,  the  former  was  built  by  the  Pychee  Raja,  it  was 
considered  by  the  natives  to  be  superb  :  much  pains  have  been  be¬ 
stowed  in  finishing  the  upper  apartments,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  a  poor 
edifice  ;  it  is  now  used  as  a  cutcherry.  The  population  in  its  vicinity 
consists  of  nairs  principally.  Kotium,  also  called  Kotangady  from  a 
moplah  bazar  and  mosques  to  the  S.  is  another  palace,  belonging  to 
the  Pychee  Raja,  at  present  in  a  neglected  state ;  to  the  east  of  it  is 
a  sheet  of  deep  water  about  half  a  mile  round,  it  lies  N.  E.  6-j  miles 
of  Tellicherry.  Tullaperumbu,  on  the  high  road  to  the  Peria  Pass, 
lies  one  mile  E.  ofKotium  ;  there  is  a  small  redoubt  with  four  bastions  ; 
on  two  of  them  bungalows  are  built  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers  ;  to  the  S.  is  a  street  of  bazars  kept  mostly  by  herdsmen 
and  natives  of  the  eastern  coast.  The  roads  from  Cannanore  and 
Tellicherry  meet  at  this  post.  Pychee  palace  lies  12  miles  N.  N.  E. 
of  Tellicherry  on  the  northern  skirts  of  extensive  paddy  cultivation  : 
it  has  a  trench  around  the  whole  in  a  decayed  state.  There  is  also 
a  pagoda  of  little  note  :  to  the  S.  E.  of  it  half  a  mile  is  a  moplah 
bazar,  consisting  of  a  double  row  of  houses.  The  bulk  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  in  the  surrounding  deshums  are  nairs.  Canote  on  the  high 
road  N.  E.  13^  miles  from  Tellicherry,  was  a  military  post ;  here  is 
a  small  redoubt  on  a  hill  in  ruins  ;  to  the  E.  is  a  double  row  of  hous¬ 
es  and  a  good  bungalow  for  travellers ;  on  the  east  of  it  is  a  small 
river,  and  an  elegant  stone  bridge  thrown  over  it  by  a  battalion  of 
pioneers  employed  in  Wynaud  in  1822-23.  Kodally,  situated  N.  N. 
W.  12  miles  of  Tellicherry  consists  of  3  or  4  different  rows  of  moplah 
bazars  with  a  mosque  ;  it  is  on  the  high  road  from  Cannanore  to  the 
Pudiacherrum  Pass  ;  the  inhabitants  in  the  surrounding  villages 
principally  nairs,  some  moplahs,  churmers  and  polians.  The  estate 
of  Anjerakandy  lies  N.  N.  E.  Sf  miles  of  Tellicherry ;  it  was 
the  property  of  the  late  Murdock  Brown,  Esq.  who  has  a  splendid 
mansion  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Durmapatam  river,  which  is  naviga¬ 
ble  from  thence  to  the  sea.  The  extent  of  this  estate  is  5f-  square 
miles,  one  mile  of  which  is  occupied  by  paddy  cultivation,  another  by 
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gardens,  the  remainder  undulating  ground  overrun  with  wood  pro¬ 
ducing  pepper  and  cassia.  Paunoor  6£  miles  E.  and  Perimkulatoor 
S.  E.  7  miles  are  populous  villages,  inhabited  by  moplahs,  many  of 
them  opulent  merchants.  At  the  former  are  the  ruins  of  a  fort ;  the 
latter  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  an  arm  of  the  Mahee  river.  North 
of  Mahee  in  the  Kotium  Talook  remains  of  redoubts  are  seen 
on  the  tops  of  the  low  plain  hills,  forming  a  chain  in  the  Korungate 
sub-division,  built  it  would  seem  by  the  French,  who  lay  a  claim  to 
the  whole  within  these  fortifications,  and  some  of  the  lands  even  be¬ 
yond,  but  this  claim  it  would  appear  is  unfounded.  Totycolum  one 
mile  N.  N.  W.  of  Canote  is  a  pagoda  of  celebrity,  where  an  annual 
festival  takes  place  ;  about  the  pagoda  there  is  a  dense  population 
principally  of  nairs  and  some  brahmins  who  are  averse  to  the  low¬ 
er  classes  approaching  their  sacred  temple.  Monatana  N.  E.  8^ 
miles  from  Canote,  was  once  a  military  post ;  there  is  a  redoubt  on 
the  summit  of  a  low  hill  in  good  order,  but  overrun  with  wood ;  the 
inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood  principally  nairs;  several  roads  from 
the  westward  communicate  here.  Chavucherry  4  miles  N.  N.  E.  of 
Pychee  has  a  moplah  bazar,  and  a  palace  to  the  north  of  it,  the  in¬ 
habitants  generally  being  nairs.  Shevapuram  E.  2\  miles  of  Pychee 
is  another  range  of  bazars  kept  by  moplahs.  Four  miles  E.  N.  E. 
of  it  is  Molencoon,  with  a  dense  population  of  nairs  and  manv 
Illums  or  Numbury  estates.  Coteur  pagoda  is  a  temple  of  great 
celebrity  ;  has  an  annual  festival  in  April,  and  though  sequestered  in 
a  wild  woody  tract,  the  devotees  are  very  numerous  ;  it  is  situated  E. 
S.  E.  8  miles  from  Monatana,  the  nearest  inhabited  place  to  it. 
The  road  from  Monatana  to  Wynaud  passes  it. 

The  Mahee  river  to  the  south  is  described  in  the  account  of  Kar- 
tanad;  the  principal  river  in  this  tract  is  the  Durmapatam,  which  has 
its  two  principal  sources  in  the  mountains  forming  the  ghauts  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  south  of  the  Peria  Pass  and  the  Kakany  range, 
the  southern  branch  meandering  through  forest  passes  to  the  east 
of  Kunooth  with  several  devious  windings,  and  in  a  course  of  15 
miles  joins  the  northern  branch.  N.  W.  2\  miles  from  the  above 
named  place,  the  latter  passes  by  Komeri,  Kotayatta,  Alacheri,  and 
Idumba,  to  the  above  mentioned  junction,  a  distance  of  12  miles. 
The  main  river  now  flows  W.  with  several  large  windings,  passes 
Nervaily,  Vaingaud,  Anjerakandy  ;  on  its  right  bank  15  miles  higher 
it  becomes  navigable  to  the  sea  for  boats  of  a  large  size,  it  now  pro- 
ceeds  S.  5  miles  to  the  Mampuram  bridge,  winding  largely  ;  then  W. 
miles  and  N.  one  mile  of  Mapullancad,  divides  itself  into  two 
h  2 
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branches  and  forms  the  island  of  Durmapatam,  in  circumference  nine 
miles,  and  finally  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  by  two  bars.  In  its 
course  it  receives  numerous  streams  from  the  cultivated  valleys. 

J 

Much  timber  is  floated  down  from  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  which 
however  produce  very  little  teak  ;  a  small  river  rising  in  the  hills  east 
of  the  Cherwancherry  deshum,  flows  S.  W.  and  W.  16  miles,  and  N. 
W.  1^  miles  of  Tellicherry  runs  into  the  sea.  In  its  course  it  receives 
several  large  streams  formed  by  extensive  cultivated  valleys  on  either 
bank.  There  are  two  large  bridges  thrown  over  it,  one  a  modern 
and  substantial  one  on  the  Peria  road,  the  other  on  the  N.  W.  to¬ 
wards  Cannanore  very  near  the  bar;  it  is  of  timber  in  a  very  decay¬ 
ed  state.  A  branch  forming  the  Yerracoor  river  has  its  principal 
sources  in  the  Cotiar  valley,  and  the  mountains  to  the  north  ;  also  a 
branch  rising  in  the  small  valleys  to  the  N.  and  S.  of  the  Peria  Pass  : 
this  latter  flows  W.  of  Neddibrinjal,  where  a  bridge  is  thrown 
across,  runs  N.  N.  W. —  W.  a  mile  of  Monatana  to  its  junction  with 
the  principal  branch,  S.  half  a  mile  of  Palah  on  the  left  bank  after  a 
winding  course  of  1  2  miles  from  its  source  ;  the  principal  branch  runs 
N.,  then  N.  W.,  joins  the  Yerracoor  river  rising  in  Koorg  E.  half  a 
mile  of  the  Perumperumbu  deshum  :  (for  its  farther  course  W.  see 
descriptions  of  Kotium  and  Cherakul  Talooks.)  Much  teak  and 
other  timber  as  well  as  bamboos  are  floated  down  the  different 
branches  during  the  periodical  rains. 

The  line  of  ghauts  to  the  eastward,  the  crest  of  which  forms  the 
boundary  dividing  this  Talook  from  Koorg  and  Bunaud,  are  lofty, 
some  of  the  Peaks  about  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the 
valleys  formed  by  the  slopes  are  extensive  and  covered  with  dense 
forests.  The  Kakany  mountain  is  a  lofty  ridge  stretching  W.  from 
the  ghauts,  the  slopes  from  it  approaching  within  10  miles  of  the 
coast  due  E.  of  Tellicherry.  Perlymullay  situated  centrically,  a  long 
ridge  about  6  miles  in  length  E.  and  W.  unconnected  with  the 
ghauts  ;  it  is  covered  with  wood  and  bamboos  to  the  summit.  In 
the  N.  E.  portion  several  table-lands  covered  with  wood,  apparently 
flat,  rise  abruptly  from  the  cultivated  valleys  ;  the  country  eight  miles 
in  a  parallel  with  the  coast  is  composed  of  open  ridges  ;  between  the 
cultivated  valleys  a  few  of  the  eminences  are  wooded  ;  there  is  a  very 
little  flat  land  in  the  district  beyond  a  belt  along  the  east  about  Tel¬ 
licherry  and  the  cultivated  valleys,  the  whole  of  the  eastern  portion 
is  one  dense  wood  with  a  few  cultivated  spots  to  the  foot  of  the 
ghauts.  In  the  small  island  of  Durmapatam  the  only  flat  ground  is 
that  under  wet  cultivation  and  marsh,  the  rest  undulating  ground 
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falling  in  cliffs  towards  the  sea,  opposite  to  it  is  a  rochv  island  with 
some  wood  surrounded  by  rocks.  To  the  W.  of  Tellicherry  half  a 
mile  is  a  ridge  of  rocks  which  affords  good  shelter  for  craft  during 
the  S.  W.  monsoon. 

The  road  from  Cannanore  runs  over  heights,  descends  to  a  bridge 
across  a  small  stream  in  fields  E.  S.  E.  two  and  half  miles;  the  main 
road  on  heights,  cultivation  on  the  left,  descends  and  crosses  an  ex¬ 
tensive  field  and  bridge  to  Chalaye  E.  S.  E.  two  and  half  miles  ;  it 
then  winds  over  heights,  crossing  fields  at  intervals  to  Mauvillay,  two 
and  half  miles  ;  three  bridges  are  thrown  over  a  large  nullah  in  fields 
and  marshy  ground,  then  over  uneven  ground  to  the  Durmapatam 
river,  over  which  a  strong  wooden  bridge  250  yards  in  length  is 
thrown,  where  a  toll  is  levied,  which  tends  to  defray  the  repairs  re¬ 
quired  from  time  to  time.  The  road  now  winds  east  over  wooded 
heights,  crossing  cultivation  at  intervals,  leaves  Kotiar  and  a  large 
fresh  water  reservoir  on  the  right  to  Kootpurumbu ;  four  and  half 
miles  from  thence  it  winds  a  short  way  to  the  N.,  then  E.  through 
wood,  crosses  a  bridge  midway  to  Canote  bazar  and  bungalow  eight 
miles.  A  substantial  bridge  is  thrown  across  the  river  at  this  place, 
the  road  very  winding  and  mostly  through  wood,  runs  E.  N.  E.  and 
passes  another  bridge  over  a  mountain  stream  four  and  half  miles  ; 
its  course  E.  through  wood,  ascending  and  descending  to  Neddibrin- 
jal,  a  bazar  and  small  bungalow  ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  Peria  Pass, 
four  miles  a  bridge  is  thrown  over  the  stream  to  the  W.  300  yards 
from  the  bazar.  The  ascent  of  the  pass  here  commences,  winds 
gradually  to  the  summit  three  miles,  high  ridge  on  the  right,  deep 
hollow  on  the  left.  The  road  from  Tellicherry  to  Kootpurumbu 
runs  generally  over  heights  ;  N.  E.  eight  and  half  miles.  Midway  on 
the  right  is  Kuddawor  palace  and  pagoda,  both  sides  of  the  road  is  a 
perfect  garden.  One  and  half  miles  from  Tellicherry  it  crosses  a 
new  bridge  thrown  over  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Durmapatam 
river.  The  road  to  Tellicherry  strikes  off  the  main  road  a  short 
distance  S.  E.  of  the  Chuviel  bridge,  ascends,  runs  over  flat  heights, 
descends,  crosses  a  nullah  by  a  bridge  to  the  Kooticuggum  deshum, 
proceeds  through  extensive  fields,  crosses  the  large  branch  of  the 
Durmapatam  river,  winds  across  the  island,  passes  over  two  more 
bridges,  then  in  fields  gently  descends,  and  passes  through  Tellicher¬ 
ry  to  Mylan  redoubt  on  the  left,  the  sea  to  the  right ;  it  then  runs 
E.  winding  over  heights  and  uneven  ground,  ascending  and  descend¬ 
ing  to  the  Moondul  bungalow  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mahee  river, 
distance  from  Cannanore  to  Tellicherry  fourteen  miles,  and  from 
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the  latter  place  to  the  bungalow  at  Moondul  nine  miles.  On  passing 
the  Milon  redoubt,  a  road  strikes  off  to  the  right,  passes  over  fields 
and  low  hills,  descends  and  crosses  the  river  to  Mahee  four  and 
half  miles  from  Tellicherry.  The  high  road  from  Cannanore  to¬ 
wards  the  Pudiacherrum  Pass  enters  the  district  at  Kodallv,  from 
thence  it  goes  E.  and  N.  E.  very  winding  and  ascending  and  de¬ 
scending,  runs  through  much  wood,  a  steep  descent ;  passes  the  river 
Yerracoor  (eight  miles  from  Kodally)  in  the  Kuvoy  talook.  Besides 
the  above  roads,  the  district  is  traversed  in  several  directions  by  roads 
made  for  military  purposes,  from  Kootpurumbu  a  road  goes  S.  S.  E. 
to  Paunoor,  and  from  it  two  roads  strike,  one  E.  S.  E.  to  Parukuddavu 
in  Kartanad,  and  another  S.  communicates  with  Perimkulatoor, 
and  joins  the  high  road  S.  W.  of  Beloycoon  hill.  From  Kunooth 
and  Kootpurumbu  roads  lead  to  Pychee,  Chavucherry,  Shevapuram, 
Molencoon,  and  communicate  with  Monatana  ;  from  the  latter  place 
a  road  E.  S.  E.  enters  the  Coteur  valley  and  up  the  pass  of  the  same 
name,  a  very  difficult  one  and  only  frequented  by  the  hill  people, 
joins  the  high  road  to  Manantody. 

Iron  ore  is  to  be  obtained  in  some  portions  of  the  district,  but 
none  is  manufactured  ;  cloth  is  made  at  several  of  the  desums,  none 
of  a  superior  quality,  kyar,  arrack,  jaggry,  oil,  from  the  coppra  or 
dried  nut,  sessamum  and  castor. 

The  soil  in  some  parts  towards  the  coast  is  brown  and  sandy ;  on 
the  rising  grounds  in  the  interior  it  is  rich  and  gravelly,  the  culti¬ 
vated  valleys  a  brown  loam,  towards  the  mountains  and  in  the  forests 
it  is  rich  and  black.  The  productions  are  rice  of  different  kinds, 
cocoanuts,  suparee  or  the  areka  nut,  pepper  in  great  quantities,  there 
being  no  less  than  seven  and  half  lacs  of  vines  in  this  division. 
Dry  grains  of  various  kinds,  also  sessamum  or  rape  seed,  which  is 
not  taxed  as  the  various  productions  above  enumerated. 

The  population  in  the  town  and  environs  on  the  coast  about  Tel¬ 
licherry  is  dense,  but  becomes  less  on  proceeding  to  the  eastward. 
The  population  of  the  whole  district  appears  by  the  census  of  1827 
to  amount  to  84,639  :  this  would  give  170  individuals  to  the  square 
mile. 

Description  of  the  Kartanad  Talook. 

Kartanad,  a  very  fertile  district,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Tellicherry  and  Kotium  talooks,  the  Moondal  or  Mahe  river  forms 
the  limit  to  one  of  its  sources  in  the  Kakany  mountains,  a  lofty  range 
stretching  from  the  ghauts,  then  along  the  latter  to  Banasore  Peak, 
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which  divides  it  from  Wynaud  ;  from  thence  it  follows  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Kotiady  river,  down  the  mountains,  to  the  confluence 
of  several  streams  which  form  a  large  river  E.  of  the  old  redoubt  and 
bazars  at  Kotiady  ;  then  along  the  main  river,  meandering  till  it  falls 
into  the  sea  N.  W.  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  Kotakul  Angady  ;  in 
this  space  dividing  it  from  the  Kurumnad  talook  to  the  S.,  and  to  the 
W.  by  the  coast  for  twelve  miles,  its  whole  perimeter  measures 
seventy-two  square  miles.  The  superficial  area  of  193^-  square 
miles,  3GJ  of  which  is  occupied  by  rice  fields  ;  a  large  portion  of  the 
upland  undulating  country  in  a  parallel  to  the  coast  for  eight  miles 
is  almost  covered  with  luxuriant  groves  of  cocoanut ;  to  the  east¬ 
ward  it  is  overrun  with  forest  to  the  base  of  the  mountains,  but  in 
this  wild  tract  are  to  be  seen  a  few  sequestered  glens  of  paddy  cul¬ 
tivation  and  farm  houses.  According  to  the  census  of  1827,  it  would 
give  350  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  but  the  population  is  more 
dense  in  the  western  portion,  and  along  the  sea  coast. 

Kartanad  is  divided  into  eleven  sub-divisions  or  hobellies ;  these 
again  are  sub-divided  into  thirty-one  umshums,  containing  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  deshums  or  estates,  the  houses  of  which  are 
scattered  along  the  sides  of  the  rice  cultivation  and  do  not  form 
any  compact  villages. 

The  only  places  of  note  in  this  division  are  Mahe,  belonging  to 
the  French,  Wuddakurray,  now  the  capital,  and  Kuthiaporum,  in 
the  interior,  and  at  present  the  residence  of  the  raja  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  Besides  the  above  there  are  a  few  bazars  on  the  different  roads 
in  the  interior  not  worthy  of  notice.  Mahe  was  once  a  place  of  im¬ 
portance,  but  the  fortifications  having  been  demolished,  the  town 
is  now  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  French  territory  is  confined  to 
about  half  a  square  mile.  To  prevent  smuggling  there  are  out¬ 
posts  with  peons  within  hail  of  each  other.  The  French  continue 
to  have  a  Governor  and  other  functionaries  under  him  with  a  few 
peons,  but  no  military  force.  There  is  a  large  Roman  Catholic 
church  and  a  few  substantial  dwelling-houses  and  public  buildings 
for  commercial  purposes  lining  the  river,  a  large  portion  of  them 
are  now  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  place  next  in  importance  is  Wud¬ 
dakurray,  a  large  straggling  moplah  town,  with  several  irregular 
streets  or  lanes,  many  mosques  are  scattered  about ;  some  though 
large  are  of  no  note.  The  principal  road  leads  to  the  traveller’s 
bungalow,  an  upper-roomed  one,  half  a  mile  to  the  E.,  on  an  elevat¬ 
ed  spot ;  the  cutcherry  is  also  held  in  it.  To  the  S.  of  the  bun¬ 
galow  there  is  a  strong  built  square  fort  with  bastions  at  each 
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corner  ;  the  interior  is  now  converted  into  a  garden  ;  it  is  a  place  of 
trade  and  many  small  craft  ride  at  anchor  in  the  roads.  On 
the  beach  are  several  substantial  storehouses  for  grain,  cocoanut 
and  other  produce :  these  belong  chiefly  to  private  individuals. 
There  is  a  small  custom-house  and  a  few  peons  for  collecting  the 
customs  on  the  exports  and  imports.  Kuthiaporum  N.  E.  eight  and 
a  half  miles  from  the  above  place  is  noted  for  two  bungalows  situated 
on  low  hills.  On  the  declivity  to  the  E.  is  a  fortified  palace  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  raja,  and  to  the  S.  and  E.  a  few  large  houses  belonging 

to  the  same  familv  on  the  skirts  of  the  field.  About  a  mile  to  the 
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westward  are  two  streets  of  bazars  or  store-houses  called  Mada- 
purum  kept  by  moplahs,  the  surrounding  country  is  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  and  the  heights  covered  with  numerous  cocoanut 
trees.  Six  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Kuthiaporum  is  Kotiady,  once  a  strong 
military  post,  but  now  in  ruins  ;  a  few  bazars  only  remain,  the  river 
to  the  E.  is  navigable  from  the  sea,  in  its  windings  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles. 

The  two  rivers  in  this  portion  being  influenced  by  the  tides,  no 
dams  or  canals  of  any  kind  are  to  be  seen  ;  the  valleys  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  are  all  irrigated  by  streams  running  through  them,  but  a  large 
portion  of  the  cultivated  land  depends  chiefly  for  their  supply  on  the 
periodical  rains  ;  several  estuaries  are  formed  on  either  side  of  the 
Kotakul  or  Kotiady  river  during  the  rains  ;  from  the  river  over¬ 
flowing  its  banks  the  inundations  on  these  occasions  pass  over  large 
tracts  of  cultivation  and  gardens,  doing  much  mischief,  should  the 
waters  not  subside  for  some  time  ;  estuaries  or  inland  lakes  contain 
water  throughout  the  year,  and  all  of  these  during  the  hot  months 
are  brackish,  being  affected  by  the  tide  which  rises  to  Yeddaroor 
and  Ryput  Angady  in  the  Kurumbanad  side  of  the  river.  It  has 
already  been  stated  that  the  above  river  is  navigable  to  Kotiady 
and  is  thus  far  affected  by  the  tides,  but  small  canoes  go  into  Coo- 
nichary  ;  rafts  of  timber  and  bamboos  are  floated  down  from  the 
foot  of  the  ghauts  below  JBanasoor  Peak.  The  Mahe  or  Moondal 
river  is  navigable  up  to  Perimkulatoor,  a  moplah  bazar  on  the  right 
bank  for  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  its  greatest  width  at  Mahe  being 
about  250  yards,  and  increasing  in  its  irriguous  course  with  bold 
banks.  Rafts  of  timber  and  bamboos  are  floated  down  from  the 
foot  of  the  ghauts  from  the  Billiote  valley  and  Kakany  mountains  on 
the  north. 

The  mountains  on  the  N.  E.  portion  are  sublime,  rising  to  about 
6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  principal  peaks  are  Bana- 
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soor,  Nadavarum,  Kuniat,  and  Kokany;  the  ridges  from  these  extend 
from  three  to  four  miles,  and  the  whole  covered  with  forests,  yield¬ 
ing  cardamoms  in  sequestered  situations  ;  the  lower  ridges  running 
between  the  cultivated  valleys  are  here  and  there  conspicuous,  and 
many  of  them  covered  with  wood  ;  between  Waddakarra  and  Mah6 
along  the  coast  low  hills  rise,  which  are  cut  in  deep  terraces  for 
the  cultivation  of  cocoanut,  and  various  other  plants,  winch  thrive 
verv  well. 

This  district  is  intersected  by  a  great  many  roads,  originally 
made  for  military  purposes.  Many  of  these  are  lined  with  avenues 
of  trees,  but  none  of  them  will  admit  of  wheel-carriages,  with  the 
exception  of  the  high  road  from  Tellicherry  to  Callicut,  which 
enters  the  district  on  crossing  the  Moondal  ferry.  It  runs  almost 
parallel  to  the  coast,  but  some  distance  from  it,  and  passes  by  Wad¬ 
dakarra  and  crosses  the  Cotacul  river,  and  enters  the  Karumbanaud 
talook.  Travellers  generally  go  through  Mahe,  it  being  more 
direct,  but  all  military  detachments  go  the  upper  road  to  avoid  that 
place,  it  being  a  French  settlement.  The  next  road  of  some  im¬ 
portance  as  a  mercantile  one,  proceeds  from  Waddakarra,  vi& 
Kootipurum  to  Cootiaddy,  and  from  thence  through  a  wild  country 
up  the  steep  Pass  to  Corote  Angady  in  Wynaud  ;  this  Pass  will 
admit  of  laden  cattle,  but  with  difficulty.  Another  road  leads  N.  E. 
from  Kootipurum  vi4  Billiote,  up  the  pass  of  the  same  name,  through 
a  wild  wooded  valley,  but  will  only  admit  of  loaded  foot  passengers  : 
this  road  on  ascending  the  ghauts  proceeds  to  Koonote  Angady  in 
Wynaud.  There  are  also  tolerable  roads  to  Perin,  Kulatoor  and 
Prakudoon  from  Kootipurum,  now  frequented  only  by  merchants, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

Iron  ore  is  obtained  in  quantities  in  various  portions  of  this 
district,  there  being  no  less  than  40  smelting  places  in  it.  Cloths, 
such  as  are  worn  by  the  inhabitants  are  made  at  several  deshums  ; 
kvar  is  manufactured  from  the  husk  of  the  cocoanut,  oil  from  the 
copra  or  dried  nut,  much  of  which  is  exported,  and  jaggry,  a  coarse 
brown  sugar,  is  made  from  the  toddy  extracted  from  the  cocoanut, 
and  sago  palm  :  the  latter  grows  spontaneously  in  the  interior. 

By  the  census  taken  in  1827,  it  would  appear  that  the  aggregate 
population  amounted  to  59,397  of  all  ranks  and  denominations,  in¬ 
cluding  Polians,  Churmurs  or  Proedial  slaves.  This  gives  about  304 
to  the  square  mile,  but  the  largest  portion  is  confined  to  the  sea 
coast,  rivers,  and  cultivated  valleys  ;  towards  the  mountains  the  po¬ 
pulation  becomes  very  thin,  where  only  farm  houses  are  seen,  with 
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a  few  huts  occupied  by  the  slaves,  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and 
these  in  distant  and  remote  situations. 

The  black  cattle  throughout  the  country  are  of  a  very  diminutive 
race.  Buffaloes  are  generally  yoked  to  the  plough  ;  sheep  do  not 
thrive,  but  are  driven  in  herds  from  Coimbatoor.  Goats,  a  few  are 
reared  in  the  country,  but  these  are  generally  confined  to  the  coast, 
and  are  the  property  of  moplahs.  The  wild  animals  are  elephants, 
byson,  elk,  deer,  and  several  species  of  tigers,  as  also  a  variety 
of  smaller  quadrupeds  :  of  these  the  former  commit  depredations  on 
the  rice  fields  and  farms,  situated  far  in  the  interior  ;  rewards  are 
given  for  destroying  them  as  well  as  tigers,  but  the  natives  prefer 
taking  the  former  in  pits  dug  on  the  sides  of  the  paths  and  roads, 
in  the  vicinity  of  their  haunts. 

Description  of  the  Wynaud  Talook. 

Wynaud  or  Byenaud,  one  of  the  largest  divisions  of  Malabar, 
situated  above  the  ghauts,  the  crest  of  which  to  the  W.  and  S. 
forms  its  limits,  and  divides  it  from  the  Talooks  of  Kotiote,  Karta- 
naud,  Karumbanaud,  and  Erranaud  for  120  miles  ;  on  the  north 
it  is  bounded  by  the  Province  of  Koorg,  on  the  E.  by  that  of  Mysore, 
and  to  the  S.  E.  from  Coimbatoor  by  the  Bukkary  river,  which 
divides  the  elevated  table-land  of  the  Neelgherries  into  two  por¬ 
tions  ;  its  perimeter  measures  226  miles ;  its  length  from  N.  W.  to 
S.  E.  60  miles  in  breadth,  about  the  centre  30  miles,  and  in  shape 
an  oval.  It  contains  a  superficial  area  of  1160  square  miles,  of  which 
106^  is  occupied  by  rice  lands  ;  one-fifth  of  it  may  be  considered 
waste  and  marshy,  but  the  whole  was  once  cultivated  :  the  remainder 
is  composed  of  low  ridges  of  hills  and  mountains,  with  a  very  small 
portion  plain  overrun  with  forest.  The  population  according  to 
the  census  in  1827,  gives  about  30  to  the  square  mile,  but  it  is  of 
unequal  density,  the  eastern  portion  being  almost  deserted,  owing 
to  the  very  unsettled  nature  of  the  country,  when  taken  possession 
of  by  the  British,  and  since  from  sickness,  and  the  depredations 
committed  by  elephants,  a  large  portion  to  the  E.  is  now  become 
almost  a  perfect  wilderness*. 

The  villages  or  deshums  in  this  portion  are  very  similar  to  those 
below,  being  much  scattered  on  the  sides  of  the  fields,  but  not  so 
much  shaded  by  trees.  The  cocoanut  does  not  thrive,  and  but 

*  Divisions  and  their  subdivisions.  Wynaud  is  divided  into  1 1  subdivisions, 
those  again  subdivided  into  67  deshums  or  principal  villages  ;  besides  the  above 
there  are  numerous  hamlets,  which  appear  on  the  map,  but  the  public  servants 
have  no  account  of  them. 
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very  few  groves  of  the  suparee  is  to  be  seen.  In  the  vicinity  of  some 
of  the  deshums  are  groves  of  sagoo  plants,  from  which  a  strong 
toddy  is  extracted,  A  few  of  the  villages  on  the  borders  of  My¬ 
sore  are  compact,  but  notwithstanding  are  insignificant  hamlets, 
and  throughout  the  whole  of  Wynaud  there  is  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  a  respectable  town.  A  street  of  bazars  is  here  and  there  to  be 
seen,  as  at  Manantody,  Culputty,  Corote  Peria  and  Gunnaputty- 
vuttom,  which  may  contain  from  40  to  200  shops.  The  most 
conspicuous  of  them  is  at  the  village  and  post  of  Manantody.  The 
cantonment  at  this  place,  on  a  low  flat  hill,  consists  of  a  small 
redoubt,  an  artillery  shed,  a  range  of  officers’  quarters,  place  of 
arms,  hospital,  &c.  There  is  an  upper-roomed  house  here  used  as 
a  cutcherry,  now  falling  to  decay.  Gunnaputty-vuttom  situated 
S.  E.  22  miles  from  Manantody  is  a  street  of  shops  kept  by  Malabar 
people,  and  a  few  moplahs.  At  the  eastern  extremity  is  a  redoubt  on 
a  height,  and  a  small  building  in  it  is  the  Umshum  Cutcherry, 
used  also  as  a  traveller’s  bungalow.  Culputty,  S.  S.  E.  13  miles 
from  Manantody,  is  a  place  of  some  note  from  its  being  the  residence 
of  a  few  brahmins  and  Chetties.  Here  also  are  a  few  shops  and  a 
temporary  traveller’s  bungalow  ;  it  is  on  the  high  road  from  the 
Tamberchary  Pass  10  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  it.  In  a  valley  of  the 
mountains  to  the  S.  of  Brammagerry  peak  is  the  famous  pagoda 
of  Tirrunelly,  delightfully  situated  ;  the  valley  is  well  watered  from 
several  mountain  streams,  and  cultivation  continually  in  progress. 
Once  a  year  a  festival  is  held  at  it  which  is  well  attended.  The 
Tirchulery  pagoda,  S.  S.  E.  of  the  above,  is  an  inferior  building,  but 
considered  a  place  of  sanctity.  About  2  miles  to  the  E.  of  Manantody 
is  a  temple  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  on  the  Aratuthurra  deshum, 
at  which  a  festival  takes  place,  when  an  immense  concourse  assemble 
and  live  in  small  booths,  built  from  materials  obtained  on  the  spot. 
The  fish  in  the  river  at  this  place  are  held  sacred,  and  fed  by  the 
persons  officiating  at  the  temple.  Punnamaramcotah  was  once  a 
strong  military  post,  consisting  of  an  extensive  square  mud  fort 
with  a  sepoy  place  of  arms  and  other  buildings,  but  the  whole  is 
now  a  few  mounds.  At  this  place  and  its  vicinity  several  severe 
engagements  were  fought  by  our  troops.  To  the  E.  is  a  line  of 
bazars,  inhabited  by  people  of  the  eastern  coast.  Goodaloor,  a 
small  village,  S.  E.  39  miles  from  Manantody,  has  lately  become  a 
place  of  note,  being  at  the  foot  of  the  Nedduvuttom  Pass,  where 
the  roads  from  Mysore  and  Malabar  unite  ;  bungalows  have  been 
erected  and  bazars  established  for  the  convenience  of  travellers 
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bound  to  the  Neelgherry  mountains  :  the  country  around  it  is  wild. 
N.  N.  W.  2  miles  of  the  former  is  Numbleycotah,  an  old  ruined 
redoubt  on  the  top  of  a  low  wooded  hill,  and  in  a  hollow  on  the 
slope  to  the  N.  is  the  temple,  a  very  inferior  building,  but  highly 
venerated  by  the  Todars  and  Buwagars,  who  annually  make  offer¬ 
ings  of  fruit,  ghee,  &c.  before  the  shrine.  S.  S.  E.  f-  of  a  mile  from 
the  bungalow  at  Goodaloor  is  a  large  kotur  hamlet,  consisting  of 
about  200  individuals,  perched  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  which  they 
partially  cultivate,  but  generally  earn  their  livelihood  by  being 
employed  as  musicians  and  artizans  by  the  farmers  and  ryots  in  this 
subdivision.  Davatah  situated  immediately  above  the  crest  of  the 
ghauts,  and  S.  W.  8  miles  of  Numbleycotah,  is  a  fortified  pagoda  on 
the  top  of  a  low  hill,  where  the  Tachanoor  Waranoor  Raja  resides 
on  his  visit  to  these  parts.  N.  E.  1 \  miles  of  this  temple  is  Watakoil, 
a  Buddagar  hamlet,  who  have  large  herds  of  buffaloes  ;  the  valley 
below  it  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  The  villages  or  deshums, 
though  few  around  Numbleycotah,  are  extensively  cultivated,  the 
inhabitants  live  on  the  skirts  of  the  cultivation  in  small  groves  of 
jack,  mango  and  the  sagoo  palm.  Poodady  and  Porakady,  situated 
S.  E.  of  Manantody,  the  former  10|-  miles,  the  latter  13  miles,  are 
places  of  note :  at  the  former  is  a  pagoda,  the  latter  a  compact 
village,  on  a  swell,  has  a  redoubt  in  ruins,  with  a  cutcherry  in  the 
interior.  In  this  portion  of  the  country,  cultivation  is  extensive. 
The  population  composed  of  Nairs,  Chetties,  Coorchers,  and  many 
of  the  lower  classes  or  slaves;  10^  miles  S.  S.  E.  is  Mopyenaud. 
Here  is  a  small  fort  with  a  pagoda  within  about  one  mile  N.  of  the 
Kunnearcotah  Pass  :  a  few  roads  communicate  with  it,  but  the  Pass 
towards  Nellumboor  has  been  shut  up  for  many  years. 

The  Kuppany  river  has  its  principal  sources  on  the  western 
ghauts,  which  take  their  rise  in  the  range  of  high  mountains  N.  W, 
and  N.  E.  above  the  Tambercherry  Pass  ;  it  runs  a  devious  course 
N.  N.  W.  15  miles  to  the  E.  of  Coorumbullah  deshum,  receiving 
numerous  mountain  streams,  and  one  and  a  half  miles  N.  of  the  above 
place  it  is  joined  by  the  Culpaty,  a  large  rivulet  issuing  from  the 
Veilary  and  Munnymulla  mountains  ;  from  thence  it  runs  N.  W.  one 
and  a  half  miles,  then  N.  E.  two  miles,  and  receives  another  mountain 
stream  on  its  right  bank,  from  the  western  ghauts.  These  united 
streams  flow  E.  and  N.  E.  leaving  Panamaramcotah  on  the  left 
bank,  joins  another  powerful  mountain  stream,  rising  to  the  S.  E.  of 
Munnymulla  ;  it  then  flows  N.  three  and  a  half  miles,  and  is  joined 
by  the  Manantody  river,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  mountains 
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between  Banasoor  peak,  the  summit  of  the  Kotiady  and  Peria  Passes, 
and  being  joined  by  numerous  streams  of  the  cultivated  valleys  flows 
past  Manantody,  and  making  several  irriguous  windings  joins  the 
main  river  which  now  runs  N.  N.  E.  with  a  widened  bed,  forms 
several  woody  and  rocky  islands,  receives  the  Bavaly,  a  very  rapid 
stream,  on  its  right  bank  near  the  post  of  that  name.  The  Bavaly 
rises  in  the  Terenelly  valley,  and  meandering  in  a  south-easterly  di¬ 
rection  for  16  miles,  receives  several  streams  before  its  junction  with 
the  Cappany.  A  strong  stone  bridge  was  thrown  across  it,  where 
the  highroad  from  Cannanore  crosses  into  Mysore,  but  the  stream 
being  powerful  and  rising  above  its  banks,  the  bridge  is  now  left 
in  a  precarious  state.  The  main  river  flowing  easterly  six  and  a  half 
miles  withhold  banks  and  broad  bed,  defines  the  limit  with  Mysore, 
receives  a  small  stream  E.  half  a  mile  off  Keyanur,  where  the  Kuppany 
takes  a  northerly  direction  in  Mysore  to  Kakuncotah  post,  three 
miles  from  the  latter  confluence.  The  Shaulayaur  has  its  sources 
in  the  hills  near  Chayrencota  to  the  E.  and  from  the  Vellarymullay 
hills,  the  former  after  meandering  nine  miles  on  the  table-land,  and 
the  latter  eight  miles,  precipitate  themselves  down  the  ghauts,  the 
former  S.  E.  one  mile,  the  latter  S.  W.  three  miles  off  Kunnear- 
cotah,  a  high  hill  on  the  extreme  summit  of  the  ghauts,  looking  S. 
towards  Nellumboor.  The  Pandyaur  has  its  several  sources  in  the 
Neddumulla  mountains, forming  (during  the  rains)  numerous  cascades 
at  short  intervals.  All  these  united  are  joined  by  another  powerful 
mountain  stream  S.  W.  three  miles  from  Goodaloor ;  the  latter 
rises  iu  the  Nellymudy,  a  peak  immediately  south  of  the  Nedduvut- 
tom  Pass,  and  another  branch  near  Davala  pagoda,  receiving  several 
other  streams  rushing  down  the  valleys  formed  by  the  slopes 
stretching  from  Mupinmudy  Peak  towards  the  E.,  the  whole  form¬ 
ing  a  large  body  proceeds  S.  W.  six  miles  through  hills,  rushes 
down  the  ghauts  into  the  Nellumboor  valley,  where  it  takes  the 
denomination  of  Ponpoya,  or  the  gold  river,  much  of  this  ore  being 
found  in  its  bed  after  the  rainy  season.  The  Moyaur  river  has  its 
principal  sources  on  that  portion  of  the  Neelgherry  mountains  im¬ 
mediately  S.  E.  of  the  Muhurty  Peak  :  it  meanders  on  the  mountains 
north-east,  west,  then  north  18  miles,  then  rushes  down  the  moun¬ 
tain  towards  the  low  country  in  one  continued  cataract  for  two  and 
a  quarter  miles  westerly,  where  it  receives  the  Chutrapoya,  a  moun¬ 
tain  stream,  falling  in  one  perpendicular  fall  N.  W.  its  course  N.  W. 
two  and  a  half  miles  E.  with  several  windings.  North  one  mile  receives 
a  small  river  which  has  its  sources  on  the  summit  of  Murpinmudv 
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Peak,  runs  W.  with  several  conspicuous  windings  to  the  above  con¬ 
fluence  1 3  miles,  from  its  source  passing  through  a  great  deal  of  cul¬ 
tivated  land  to  the  N.  of  M umbleycotah  hill ;  the  river  now  runs  N. 
one  and  a  half  miles.  Tooluna,  a  small  hamlet,  a  short  way  on  its  left 
bank  :  its  course  now  E.  receives  another  branch,  about  four  miles  be¬ 
low,  formed  by  several  hill  streams  in  the  valley  of  Muddamulla,  run¬ 
ning  N.  of  a  hill  village  of  the  same  name,  course  easterly  15  miles. 
There  are  no  less  than  six  powerful  streams  run  N.  and  E.  from  a 
junction  immediately  at  Yeddaturracotah,  a  military  post  in  ruins 
and  a  custom-house  situate  seven  miles  E.  of  Gunnaputty-vuttom  ; 
from  this  post  the  river  assumes  a  N.  E.  course  three  miles,  receives 
on  its  left  bank  a  stream  rising  on  the  low  wooded  valley  of  Wudda- 
kened  dawuggu,  after  a  devious  course  of  12  miles,  generally  through 
wood  ;  one  mile  below  this  confluence  it  receives  another  stream 
formed  by  numerous  rills  from  the  hills  N.  E.  of  Muddamulla,  its 
course  now  N.  N.  E.  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  Poottancotah,  a  ruin¬ 
ed  fort  in  Mysore  on  its  right  bank,  then  N.  four  miles.  Rampoor,  a 
ruined  village  on  its  left  bank  ;  about  it  two  small  rivulets  join  from 
the  hills  to  the  S.  W.;  one  mile  N.  of  Rampoor  it  enters  the  Mysore 
country,  defines  the  limit  with  Mysore,  from  the  confluence  imme¬ 
diately  S.  of  Poottancotah  ;  there  is  another  considerable  branch 
which  forms  the  Cubbuny  river,  flowing  through  the  southern  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Mysore,  and  ultimately  joins  the  Cavary. 

The  table-land  of  Wvnaud  is  composed  of  low  ridges  with  innu¬ 
merable  tops,  and  valleys  running  in  all  directions  ;  the  only  space 
which  is  of  a  more  level  surface,  is  about  Porukudv,  Punnamaram- 
cotah,  and  Gunnaputty-vuttom  to  the  S.  E.  The  eastern  portion 
is  excessively  woody,  and  few  hills  appear,  the  whole  of  it  is  undu¬ 
lating  ;  to  the  S.  E.  are  the  Nedduvuttom  mountains  with  lofty 
sublime  peaks  and  cataracts.  The  ghauts  from  the  Peria  Pass 
towards  the  Tambercherry  Pass  and  1 1  miles  to  the  E.  are  lofty, 
consisting  of  immense  peaks  from  5  to  6,000  feet  high,  in  short  a 
perfect  Alps,  and  occupy  a  large  surface.  The  ghauts  in  the  S.  E. 
are  low  till  they  meet  the  Neelgherries,  and  have  only  a  few  promi¬ 
nent  tops,  perceiveable  from  the  interior,  fall  in  magnificent  slopes 
into  the  low  country  towards  Nellumboor.  To  the  N.  of  Manantody 
five  miles  is  a  lofty  ridge  branching  off  from  the  ghauts,  and  N.  of  it 
four  miles  is  the  famous  mountain  of  Brummagerry  ;  this  ridge  forms 
the  limit  common  to  Koorg  and  Wynaud,  and  these  two  ridges  form 
the  valley  of  Tirunelly.  In  the  interior  are  several  detached  hills  of 
great  elevation.  Munnymulla  S.  E.  15  miles  of  the  capital,  occu- 
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pies  a  space  of  about  twenty  square  miles  ;  the  forests  in  the  valleys 
are  rich  and  contain  a  variety  of  palms,  also  timber  of  immense  size  ; 
the  summit  is,  however,  plain  covered  with  grass.  Coorumballa- 
cotah  though  not  lofty  is  excessively  woody.  During  the  late  war, 
the  inhabitants  took  refuge  on  it,  it  being  impossible  to  follow  their 
track  in  such  a  wilderness.  Yeddacul,  a  lofty  rock  on  a  table-land 
S.  S.  E.  twenty  miles  from  Manantody,  is  surrounded  with  others, 
which  though  lower,  are  remarkable  for  their  shapes  ;  the  slopes  of 
this  hill  are  covered  with  forest.  Murpinmudv  a  conspicuous  hill 
with  two  peaks,  lies  W.  N.  W.  six  miles  off  Goodaloor ;  the  slopes 
occupy  a  large  space,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  summit,  are  co¬ 
vered  with  a  dense  forest  of  an  inferior  nature.  The  Davala  deshum 
S.  three  miles  of  these  peaks.  Sucymulla  E.  N.  E.  fifteen  miles,  and 
Shegabetta  E.  fifteen  miles  of  Manantody,  are  situated  in  the  midst 
of  extensive  forest  containing  teak,  the  ridge  of  the  latter  running 
E.  to  W.  defines  the  limit  with  Mysore.  Manselbetta,  a  low  de¬ 
tached  hill  in  the  midst  of  forest  yielding  much  timber  defines  the 
limit  with  Mysore.  A  large  portion  of  this  division  towards  the 
Mysore  frontier  is  overrun  with  forest  containing  some  very  supe¬ 
rior  teak  :  most  of  the  surface  is  flat,  here  and  there  undulating 
with  a  few  low  hills  interspersed.  From  Gunnaputty  eastward,  the 
country  is  intersected  by  low  ranges  of  hills,  and  streams  be¬ 
tween,  with  extensive  cultivation  on  either  bank  to  Teruvanur,  E. 
five  miles  of  the  above  place,  beyond  which  to  the  N.  E.  E.  and 
S.  E.  it  becomes  a  sea  of  forest  up  to  the  Mysore  limit. 

The  high  road  from  Manantody  to  Cannanore,  runs  in  a  W. 
N.  W.  direction,  passes  by  Dendumelterrah  to  Peria,  a  distance  of 
thirteen  and  a  half  miles,  it  is  an  elegant  road  but  very  circuitous, 
owing  to  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country ;  it  leads  principally  through 
lofty  wood,  a  few  stripes  of  paddy  intervening  ;  at  Peria  is  a  bazar 
and  bungalow  for  travellers  ;  from  thence  the  road  winds  around 
the  slopes  of  the  hills,  crosses  several  small  streams,  to  the  summit 
of  the  Pass  W.  N.  W.  three  miles,  (from  hence  is  a  commanding 
view  of  the  sea  coast  and  low  country,)  here  the  descent  commences 
towards  Neddibrinjal.  From  Manantody  the  high  eastern  road 
winds  over  slopes  and  hills  and  descends  to  the  Bavaly  river  N.  E. 
ten  miles  principally  through  forest  and  hills,  scarcely  crosses  any 
stream,  but  water  and  fields  in  the  hollows  on  the  right  and  left 
are  close  at  hand.  Bavaly  is  an  insignificant  place,  consisting  of 
a  few  huts,  an  old  ruined  redoubt ;  a  bungalow  was  ordered  to  be 
built  to  accommodate  travellers.  The  bridge  here,  thrown  across 
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the  river,  was  in  a  dilapidated  state  in  1827,  in  consequence  of  the 
river  overflowing  its  banks.  This  spot  is  considered  to  be  very  un¬ 
healthy,  the  jungle  fever  prevails  to  an  alarming  extent,  travellers 
are  known  to  have  caught  it,  who  have  been  obliged  to  remain  be¬ 
yond  a  day.  The  military  road  from  Calicut  by  the  Tambercherry 
Pass,  enters  this  district  at  its  summit,  runs  N.  half  a  mile  to  Luk- 
kady,  a  ruined  redoubt  on  the  right,  from  thence  N.  N.  E.  by 
Viteerey,  Shaylode,  Perntut  to  Culputty,  a  street  of  bazars  and  a 
temporary  bungalow  ten  and  a  half  miles  ;  it  runs  chiefly  through 
thick  forest  and  crosses  at  intervals  four  large  mountain  streams, 
from  Culputty  the  road  winding  N.  E.  through  open  country  over 
slopes,  crosses  a  good  deal  of  cultivation  to  Porakady  seven  and 
a  half  miles,  it  then  proceeds  N.  two  and  a  half  miles,  and  joins 
the  high  road  from  Gunnaputty-vuttom  to  the  capital,  it  now 
assumes  a  N.  W.,  course  over  slopes  covered  with  wood  ;  passing 
Punpaddy,  descends  and  crosses  a  large  stream,  and  immediately 
after  the  river  half  a  mile  N.  E.  of  Punamaramcotah  nine  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  miles  from  Porakady  ;  from  the  river  the  road  runs  N.  W.  over 
heights  and  fields  in  the  hollow,  one  and  three-quarter  miles,  and 
S.  W.  half  a  mile  of  Koopatode,  a  new  and  near  cut  from  Manan- 
tody  joins  (being  four  and  a  half  miles  less  than  by  the  main  road) 
which  now  proceeds  W.,  winding  over  slopes  and  fields  at  inter¬ 
vals  to  Kutoor  Angady  bazar  four  and  half  miles  ;  from  thence  N. 
W.  three  and  a  quarter  miles  to  near  Pullykul  Angady,  The  road 
now  assumes  a  N.  E.  course  and  crosses  a  river  to  Manantody  two 
and  a  half  miles  ;  from  Pullykul  Angady  situate  S.  W.  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  capital,  a  road  runs  W.  S.  W.  eight  miles  to  Corote 
Angady  over  very  uneven  ground  and  cultivation  at  intervals  ;  from 
thence  it  proceeds  to  the  summit  of  the  Kotiady  Pass  W.  five  and  a 
half  miles,  passing  a  small  redoubt  on  the  right  in  ruins,  another 
cross  road  from  Kulur  Angady  passes  by  Vellamandah  to  Pyengan 
Angady  W.  five  miles — in  the  same  course  winding  joins  the  road 
from  Manantody  towards  the  Kotiady  Pass  above  described,  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  Pyengan  Angady  another  road  strikes 
off  towards  the  Tambercherry  Pass,  proceeds  by  Poolanjole  re¬ 
doubt  one  mile,  crosses  a  mountain  stream  half  a  mile  S.  E.  of 
Verampettay,  proceeds  winding  over  heights,  descends  and  crosses 
extensive  fields,  ascends  to  a  ruined  redoubt  N.  W.  in  the  Edda- 
turrah  deslmm,  crosses  a  small  river  and  through  fields  winding 
over  heights  joins  the  main  road  a  mile  E.  of  Polamoody,  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  Poolanjole  redoubt  to  this  spot  being  fourteen  miles. 
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From  Kulputty  a  road  runs  E.  and  S.  E.  round  the  northern  face 
of  the  Munnymulla  hill  to  Trickypetta  over  heights  and  crosses 
several  small  streams  ;  from  thence  it  winds  nine  miles  to  Konjote- 
eotah  (a  post  one  and  three  quarter  miles  N.  of  the  Pass  leading  to 
Nellumboor,  which  has  been  for  many  years  unfrequented)  over 
heights,  crossing  much  cultivation  and  the  country  well  inhabited  ; 
from  Porakudv,  a  road  runs  N.  E.  two  and  a  quarter  miles  over 
heights,  and  joins  the  high  road  from  Manantody  to  Gunnaputty- 
vuttom.  it  then  runs  on  an  even  slope  covered  with  wood  to  the 
latter  place  seven  miles,  a  street  of  bazars  and  redoubt  on  a  height 
to  the  east,  with  a  temporary  Chowkev  for  travellers  ;  from  the  above 
place  a  road  towards  Goondulpett  in  Mysore  runs  E.  crosses  a 
stream,  proceeds  over  woods  and  heights,  descends  to  Tirvanoor  six 
and  a  quarter  miles,  and  then  crosses  a  broad  field  and  over  woody 
slopes  to  Edetorrahcotah,  once  a  strong  military  frontier  post ; 
there  is  now  a  Chowkey  established  at  it,  on  leaving  it  crosses  a 
river,  proceeds  through  forests.  River  winding  on  the  left  to  Pon- 
galycotah  and  pagoda,  both  in  ruins  N.  E.  two  and  a  quarter  miles, 
from  thence  two  and  a  quarter  miles  Pottancotah  fort  in  ruins  in 
Mysore  ;  the  river  crossed  S.  E.  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  it 
defines  the  limit;  one  and  three-quarter  miles,  E.  of  Gunnaputty- 
vuttom  a  tolerable  road  strikes  over  woody  heights  to  the  N.  N.  E  , 
four  miles  to  a  pagoda  in  the  Wuddekeneddaungay  deshum,  crosses 
fields,  it  proceeds  winding  N.  N.  E.  over  high  woody  slopes,  hills 
rising  on  the  right,  descends  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Kittarputty- 
polav  six  and  a  half  miles,  being  the  limit  of  Mysore.  A  road  strikes 
off  N.  one  and  half  miles  from  the  pagoda  abovementioned,  proceeds 
E.  and  E.  N.  E.  over  high  wooded  slopes,  and  descends  to  the 
ruins  of  Rampoor  six  and  a  half  miles  ;  a  branch  of  the  Gubbany 
flowing  to  the  E.  of  the  above  ruins  defines  the  boundary  between 
Malabar  and  Mysore.  The  road  from  Konjotecotah  to  Chuliode 
proceeds  N.  N.  E.  four  and  a  half  miles,  it  first  passes  over  a  great 
deal  of  cultivation,  and  crossing  a  deep  nullah,  ascends  and  proceeds 
over  heights  winding  to  the  latter  place.  The  road  from  Sultan 
Battery  or  Gunnaputty-vuttom  towards  the  Neelgherries,  runs  S. 
through  fields  ;  then  S.  E.  over  heights  and  fields  to  Coilandv,  a 
pagoda  and  tank  on  the  right  two  and  a  quarter  miles  ;  it  then  re¬ 
sumes  a  S.  S.  W.  course,  crossing  fields,  then  over  heights  and  low 
jungle, descends  to  Chuliode  ;  two  and  three-quarter  miles  from  thence 
across  fields,  winds  over  high  grounds  and  joins  a  tolerable  road 
from  Moopyenad  (one  mile  N.  of  Chayruncotah  hill)  five  and  aquar- 
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ter  miles ;  its  course  still  S.  E.  crossing  fields  at  intervals  and  over 
woody  heights,  descends  to  Nelliallum  Cutcherry  three  and  three- 
quarter  miles  ;  from  it  the  road  winds  round  a  hill,  descends  steep 
to  a  large  hill  stream,  it  then  winds  in  wood,  ascends  to  the  top 
of  a  ridge  two  and  three-quarter  miles,  and  one  mile  S.  W.  of 
Murpinmudy  Peak;  the  road  then  winds  S.  and  S.  E.  over  the  slope 
of  a  hill,  descends  one  and  a  quarter  miles.  Wotakoil  on  the  right 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  a  Buddagar  village.  The  road  now  proceeds  E. 
crosses  fields  and  marsh,  and  at  intervals  large  streams  running 
down  the  Murpinmullay  ridge  to  Pooliamparar,  a  small  river,  bed 
rocky,  stream  rapid ;  on  crossing  it  the  road  begins  to  ascend  and 
winding  over  hills  proceeds  on  a  height  covered  with  wood  and 
bamboo,  descends  and  crosses  a  small  nullah  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  Goodaloor,  to  which  the  road  ascends  through  forest  three  and 
a  quarter  miles.  Here  are  bungalows  only  lately  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers,  also  a  few  bazars  ;  the  village  is  to  the 
north,  from  hence  ascending  and  descending  through  wood  crossing 
two  hill  streams  to  the  foot  of  the  Nedduvuttom  Pass,  which  it 
gradually  ascends  with  several  turns  and  windings  to  its  summit 
two  and  a  quarter  miles,  from  thence  again  descends  winding  over 
hills,  crosses  a  few  streams  to  the  Chutrapolay,  a  large  serpentine 
mountain  stream  ;  on  crossing  it  the  road  ascends  winding  over  hills, 
descends  and  crosses  a  stream  at  its  confluence  with  the  Pukkary 
river  ;  again  ascending,  river  on  the  left,  descends  and  crosses  it ; 
from  hence  to  Ootakamand  eleven  miles,  the  road  all  the  way  good, 
winding  over  plain  heights,  crosses  a  few  streams  and  some  marsh. 
The  road  now  making  towards  the  Curcoor  Pass,  strikes  off  from 
the  one  above  described  one  and  a  quarter  miles  E.  of  Wotakoil,  it 
descends  and  crosses  a  large  stream  and  marsh,  descends  and  winds 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  Sunnybetta,  descends  and  crosses  three  small 
streams,  and  marshes  at  intervals,  and  gradually  gains  the  head  of 
the  Pass  ;  it  now  commences  descending,  the  road  zigzag  all  the 
way  on  the  western  slope  of  a  high  ridge,  and  crosses  several  moun¬ 
tain  rills,  the  whole  through  lofty  wood  to  the  foot  of  the  Pass  five 
miles  ;  and  two  miles  S.  E.  crossing  a  river  three  different  times  is 
Carcoor,  an  insignificant  temple,  in  the  area  a  bungalow  was  direct¬ 
ed  to  be  built  for  travellers.  The  new  ro,ad  towards  Mysore 
goes  off  N.  E.  from  Goodaloor,  the  first  portion  of  the  ground  is 
difficult  on  account  of  the  mountain  streams,  the  banks  being  steep  ; 
it  then  winds  round  the  eastern  slope  of  a  woody  hill,  and  then  over 
almost  level  ground,  through  a  forest  of  teak,  crosses  Mullapully,  a 
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stream  thirty  yards  wide,  and  ascending  gradually  N.  descends 
N.  E.  to  Ktfolimav,  a  hill  hamlet  one  and  three-quarter  miles.  Thus 
far  the  line  of  road  was  marked  in  1828  ;  it  must  here  be  noticed 
that  this  road  has  evidently  been  carried  over  the  former  path  with 
very  little  variation.  The  Pundaloor  Pass,  (now  shut)  lies  S.  W. 
three  and  a  half  miles  of  Nellialam,  a  very  good  path  leads  to  the  rest 
of  the  ridge,  but  it  is  now  frequented  only  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  thus  far.  From  Manantody  a  road  very  circuitous  leads 
W.  N.  W.  then  S.  S.  W.  bv  Taringal  to  Valaut,  a  small  redoubt, 
eight  miles ;  two  roads  branch  off  the  above  place,  one  running  N. 
W.  passes  by  Wutoly,  joins  the  high  road  about  three-quarter  of  a 
mile  W.  of  Peria,  and  the  other  S.  W.  and  very  circuitous  to  Coon- 
gote  Angady  across  a  very  intricate  country :  four  and  a  quarter  miles 
from  the  latter  bazar  is  a  road  running  W.N.W.  one  and  a  half  miles 
to  the  summit  of  the  Belliancote  Pass  :  the  other  a  very  circuitous 
one  running  over  low  hills  just  above  the  crest  of  the  ghaut,  joins 
the  road  down  the  Kotiady  Pass  one  mile  above  the  summit  of  it. 
In  the  eastern  and  woody  portion  S.  and  W.  of  the  Cuppany 
river  there  are  many  paths  leading  in  various  directions,  communi¬ 
cating  between  the  hamlets  and  farm  houses  scattered  among  these 
woods.  There  is  a  tolerable  road,  but  one  of  a  different  nature  strikes 
off  from  the  high  road  N.  E.  two  and  a  quarter  miles  of  Manantody, 
it  ascends  a  ridge  and  descends  into  the  cultivated  valley  of  Trichelary 
N.  one  and  three-quarter  miles,  the  pagoda  on  an  eminence  on  the  left 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  ;  from  thence  its  course  N.  N.  W.  winding 
over  difficult  ground,  ascends  the  summit  of  a  high  ridge  in  wood 
one  and  three-quarter  miles,  and  descends  rather  steep  into  the 
Teroonelly  valley  N.  one  and  half  miles,  crosses  a  branch  of  the 
Bavaley  river  and  then  through  extensive  rice  fields,  river  on  the 
left,  ascends  again  the  slope  of  the  pagoda  N.  W.  ;  one  and  three 
quarter  miles  from  thence  a  road  communicates  with  Koorg ;  it 
runs  up  a  ridge  of  the  Brummagerry  mountain  to  its  summit  two 
miles  N.  and  descends  on  the  other  side  into  the  above  named  pro¬ 
vince.  There  is  also  a  communication  with  the  pagoda  and  high 
road  leading  to  Mysore,  it  passes  S.  E.  by  Cooducootum,  Hoongy- 
nile  and  Chaimbyle,  and  joins  the  main  road  on  its  crossing  the 
Bavaley  bridge. 

Iron  ore  may  be  obtained  in  many  parts  in  this  division,  but  none 
of  it  is  manufactured,  there  being  no  smelting  places  to  work  it. 
Gold  is  procured  in  all  parts  of  the  Nellialam  and  Numbleycotah 
subdivisions,  but  the  ore  obtained  will  scarcely  pay  the  labor  in 
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extracting  it  from  the  soil  ;  this  operation  is  performed  by  a  low 
race  called  Coorumburs,  who  have  their  habitations  in  unfrequented 
parts  of  the  hills  and  subsist  on  the  produce  of  dry  grain,  which 
they  cultivate  on  the  slopes,  as  also  rice,  which  is  given  them  by 
those  persons  by  whom  they  are  employed. — (See  Buchanan’s 
Memoirs  on  Malabar.) 

The  soil  in  the  cultivated  vallevs  is  a  fine  rich  brown,  on  the 
heights  it  is  mostly  red  mixed  with  gravel,  towards  the  E.  and  the 
woody  tract  it  is  almost  black,  and  rich  from  the  accumulation  of 
decayed  leaves  and  other  matter.  The  productions  are  generally  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  rice,  horse  gram,  and  other  dry  grains,  castor-oil  nuts, 
and  sugar-cane,  from  it  jagarv  is  manufactured  but  in  very  small 
quantities,  very  little  pepper,  and  no  cocoanuts  or  suparee,  though  a 
few  trees  of  each  may  be  seen.  Cardamoms  are  produced  in  great 
plenty  between  the  Peria  and  Kotiady  Pass,  and  are  considered  to 
be  of  a  superior  quality,  also  small  quantities  are  obtained  on  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains,  forming  the  Tamhercherry  valley  above  the 
Pass.  Large  quantities  of  honey  and  bees'  wax  are  obtained  from 
the  forests  and  rocks  among  the  mountains  ;  these  are  collected  by 
a  person  who  rents  the  forests,  and  these  useful  articles  find  a  ready 
sale,  at  the  seaport  towns,  from  whence  it  is  exported.  Some  of 
the  wax  is  made  into  candles.  Some  tobacco  is  produced  but  in 
small  quantities  ;  it  is  cultivated  by  a  few  of  the  lower  classes  who 
are  privileged  to  grow  enough  for  their  own  consumption,  but  are 
totally  prohibited  to  sell,  it  being  a  monopoly  of  Government. 

The  population  of  Wyenaud  is  split  into  eighty-five  castes,  and 
consists  principally  of  Nairs,  Punnians,  Coorchees,  Chetties  of  vari¬ 
ous  denominations,  also,  Moola  Kurmurs,  the  whole  amount  to 
34,272  by  the  census  of  1827,  which  gives  nearlv  thirty  individuals 
to  a  square  mile,  but  as  one  third  of  this  division  is  occupied  bv 
woods,  mountains  and  hills,  forty  to  a  square  mile  may  be  allowed 
as  a  fair  estimate,  which  is  scarcely  a  fourth  part  of  the  population 
of  some  of  the  districts  on  the  coast. 

Black  cattle  and  buffaloes  are  not  numerous,  the  latter  being  strong 
are  generally  yoked  to  the  plough,  sheep  and  goats  are  scarce, 
the  former  are  brought  from  the  Mysore  country,  but  do  not  thrive 
here  on  account  of  the  humidity  of  the  climate.  The  wild  animals 
are  elephants,  byson,  tigers  of  various  kinds,  elk,  deer,  and  the 
mountain  goat,  as  also  a  number  of  smaller  animals. 

It  is  very  similar  to  the  climate  of  Malabar,  but  the  humidity  is 
greater  on  account  of  the  low  heavy  fogs  before  and  after  rainy  weather. 
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It  is  much  cooler  than  the  low  country,  being  about  3  to  400  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  thermometer  during  the  cool  wea¬ 
ther  sometimes  is  as  low  as  60°,  but  during  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May,  rises  to  84° :  on  the  whole  it  is  considered  unheal¬ 
thy,  but  several  convalescents  have  derived  great  benefit  from  a 
short  residence  at  Manantody,  the  country  around  being  open.  In 
the  woody  parts  fever  prevails  at  the  different  changes  of  the 
seasons. 


Description  of  the  Kurambanaud  Talook. 

Kurambanaud,  a  very  extensive  district  in  Malabar,  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Kartanaud,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  Kotiady  or 
Kotakul  river  from  its  source  to  the  sea,  being  thirty-three  miles  : 
to  the  N.  E.  bv  the  crest  of  the  ghauts  for  sixteen  miles,  dividing 
it  from  Byenaud  :  to  the  S.  E.  by  the  Calicut  talook,  running  over 
heights  and  crossing  several  cultivated  valleys  to  the  Yellatoor  Bar 
for  thirty-eight  miles,  and  by  the  sea  coast  for  twenty  miles.  Its 
whole  perimeter  is  106  miles,  in  figure  an  irregular  oblong, \  the 
superficial  area  of  which  is  396  square  miles,  fifty-eight  square  miles 
occupied  by  rice  fields  and  estuaries,  and  on  an  average  eight  square 
miles  by  topes  and  houses,  the  remainder  low  plain  heights,  hills, 
forests  and  mountains.  The  population  according  to  the  census  of 
1827,  amounted  to  70,070,  which  gives  about  180  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile,  about  one-third  of  the  district  is  thickly  inhabited, 
and  is  confined  within  twelve  miles  along  the  coast. 

This  district  is  divided  into  twelve  hobellies  or  subdivisions, 
these  again  into  thirty-five  umshums,  containing  263  deshums  or 
villages  ;  there  are  no  towns  or  compact  villages  in  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  excepting  Coilandy  and  Kotakul  on  the  coast,  the  deshums  being 
scattered  on  the  verge  of  the  extensive  valleys  of  rice  cultivation  in 
the  interior. 

There  are  few  places  worthy  of  notice  in  the  whole  of  this  district. 
Neddavenur  is  considered  the  capital  from  the  cutcherry  being  held 
there  ;  it  is  also  the  residence  of  the  tassildar,  and  the  other  reve¬ 
nue  officers.  To  the  W.  half  a  mile  from  the  cutcherry  is  a  cele¬ 
brated  pagoda  with  a  Nair  population.  To  the  S.  one  and  a  half 
miles  on  the  right  bank  of  a  narrow  deep  stream,  which  is  navigable 
for  small  craft,  is  a  street  inhabited  by  weavers  ;  another  street  of 
weavers  lies  half  a  mile  E.  of  the  cutcherry  at  the  foot  of  a  woody 
range.  The  cloths  manufactured  are  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  surrounding  country.  Coilandy,  a  large  moplah  town  on  the 
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coast,  is  a  place  of  considerable  note  ;  here  is  a  celebrated  mosque 
built  in  imitation  of  one  at  Mecca,  the  dome  is  covered  with  sheets 
of  copper,  which  Arab  vessels  passing  down  the  coast  never  fail  to 
salute,  and  all  Mohomedan  seamen  offer  up  prayers  in  coming 
abreast  of  it.  There  is  a  tolerable  bungalow  here  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  travellers.  On  the  W.  end  of  the  town  are  some  large 
store  houses,  also  a  few  inferior  mosques  and  burial  places,  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  generally  moplahs  with  some  Mucwars  or  fishermen, 
the  latter  having  their  houses  in  a  line  apart  near  the  sea.  The 
Tungul  or  chief  priest  resides  here.  To  the  N.  W.  of  the  above 
place,  is  Collum,  being  two  streets  apart  from  each  other,  inhabited 
by  weavers,  one  by  moplahs  and  the  other  by  Nairs  :  the  latter  caste 
dispose  of  medicinal  drugs,  fruits,  &c.  N.  W.  three  and  three-quar¬ 
ter  miles  from  Coilandy  is  a  celebrated  Hindu  temple,  and  near  it 
a  deep  triangular  tank  of  water,  in  the  side  of  the  high  road,  Goo- 
daloor  situated  on  an  high  peninsula  is  also  the  residence  of  mop¬ 
lahs.  A  fort  was  built  here,  but  is  now  in  ruins.  Tambercherry,  once 
a  place  of  some  note  as  a  military  post,  situated  some  distance  from 
the  bottom  of  the  Pass  of  that  name,  is  now  dwindled  away  to  a  few 
bazars  kept  by  moplahs  ;  near  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Pychee 
rajah ;  there  is  also  a  pagoda  and  reservoir,  but  the  former  is 
in  a  ruinous  state,  a  few  of  his  aderents  continue  to  reside  in  the 
vicinity.  The  landholders  of  the  surrounding  country  are  mostly 
all  moplahs.  Kotakul  a  seaport,  is  a  large  town  inhabited  by  mop¬ 
lahs  ;  here  is  a  mosque  of  some  note  on  the  southern  bank  of  a  large 
navigable  river,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  a  mile  N.  W.  of 
the  village.  It  lies  N.  seventy  W.  thirteen  miles  from  the  capital. 
Walachairy  situated  S.  E.  four  and  a  half  miles  from  the  capital  is 
celebrated  for  a  pagoda  in  a  grove  of  teak  trees  ;  many  Numburies 
reside  in  their  illums  which  are  in  the  vicinity,  but  the  mass  of  the 
population  consists  of  Nairs,  Teers,  and  other  lower  castes.  S.  W. 
half  a  mile  of  the  temple  is  a  bungalow  on  an  elevated  spot,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  collector  when  on  circuit  at  Chaloye.  Kutoly, 
the  capital  of  the  Pyermellnaud,  is  the  residence  of  a  petty  chief ; 
here  is  a  pagoda  of  some  note,  and  a  Chuttrum  for  brahmins.  The 
inhabitants  around  are  chiefly  Nairs,  their  habitations  skirt  the  fields  ; 
from  Neddavenur  N.  W.  seven  miles.  Mulenauneum  two  miles  S. 
of  the  above  place  is  noted  for  its  pagoda  surrounded  by  a  stone 
wall,  a  number  of  Putter  brahmins  reside  here,  who  traffic  in  cloth. 
Kypurt  N.  W.  two  miles  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cootiaddy  river, 
once  a  place  of  note,  is  now  almost  deserted.  A  considerable  moun- 
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tain  stream  joins  the  river  to  the  N.  of  it.  The  suparee  grows  in 
the  neighbourhood  in  great  luxuriance.  In  the  N.  E.  portion  of 
this  division  a  few  stripes  of  wet  cultivation  in  the  forests  are  not 
unfrequent,  with  a  kullum  or  granary  and  farm  house,  as  also  the 
huts  of  the  Churmurs  and  Polians  on  the  skirts  of  the  fields. 

The  source,  course  and  utility  of  the  Kotakull  river  has  been 
noticed  already  in  the  description  of  Kartanaud.  There  are  several 
large  streams  join  it  on  its  left  bank,  these  partly  have  their  sources 
in  the  ghauts,  and  wind  principally  through  forests  ;  none  of  them 
are  navigable,  but  a  great  deal  of  timber  is  floated  down  during  the 
monsoon.  There  are  also  several  streams  formed  in  the  cultivated 
valleys,  running  N.  N.  W.  which  empty  themselves  in  the  above 
river.  A  small  river  flowing  one  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Nedda- 
venur  is  formed  by  the  mountain  streams  rising  between  the  Chen- 
gode  hill  and  Poonaturetty  range  ;  it  is  navigable  to  near  Kukote 
Angady,  about  one  mile  S.  W.  of  Neddavenur,  and  empties  itself  in 
the  Coilandy  backwater,  three  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  the  above  bazar 
and  E.  two  miles  of  the  town  of  Coilandy.  This  estuary  is  formed 
by  the  Punut,  which  has  its  source  in  the  mountains  N.  W.  of 
Tambercherry,  flows  one  and  three-quarter  miles  W.  of  it,  and  winds 
principally  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Calicut  district,  as  also  by 
the  smaller  one  flowing  S.  of  Neddavenur,  and  discharge  their 
surplus  water  into  the  sea  by  the  Yellatoor  Bar :  this  estuary  is 
navigable  from  five  miles  N.  of  Calicut,  for  sixteen  miles  to  within 
a  mile  of  Pyoly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kotakull  river  ;  it  was  in 
contemplation  to  excavate  a  canal  from  it  to  the  river,  but  the  inha¬ 
bitants  having  represented  that  a  large  portion  of  fields  would  be 
inundated  by  the  rising  of  the  river  during  the  rains,  the  intention 
has  been  abandoned.  The  object  was  to  extend  the  inland  navigation 
to  the  town  of  Wuddakurray  in  the  Kartanaud  talook  ;  its  general 
width  is  from  150  to  400  yards,  rather  shallow  with  a  muddy 
bottom,  and  is  throughout  affected  by  the  tide  :  it  runs  almost  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  coast. 

The  ridge  of  the  ghauts  extending  from  Banasoor  Peak  to  Tani- 
ote  Mullay  is  exceedingly  lofty,  over  which  there  is  only  one  small 
defile  or  pass  called  Echacaun  into  Wynaud,  but  which  is  not  fre¬ 
quented  on  account  of  the  wild  nature  of  the  country  from  Payrum- 
parah  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Besides  the  Peaks  mentioned, 
there  are  others  in  the  intermediate  space,  as  Coorchypad  Mauna- 
wara,  and  Nurrycote,  from  the  ghauts,  ridges  of  great  length  extend 
towards  Cootiaddy,  and  Ponturity,  a  high  hill  N.  E.  four  miles  of 
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Neddavenur ;  these  as  well  as  the  lesser  ridges  run  N.  W.  and 
occupy  upwards  of  120  square  miles,  intersected  by  deep  mountain 
streams,  and  the  whole  covered  with  dense  forest,  producing  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  useful  timber  and  bamboos.  Lower  slopes,  some 
covered  with  wood,  and  others  plain,  intersect  the  country  in  various 
directions,  to  within  three  miles  of  the  sea  coast.  Chengodehill  N. 
E.  three  miles,  Pulcoon  S.  S.  E.  six  and  a  quarter  miles  ;  the  former 
may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  Pooniatu  range  :  a  ridge 
from  it  ends  S.  E.  of  the  capital :  the  latter  is  a  detached  hill  with 
the  ridge  running  S.  W.  three  miles,  and  another  N.  half  a  mile  ;  the 
summit  is  plain  but  the  sides  are  thickly  wooded.  Nuninara  single 
hill  S.  S.  E.  three  and  a  quarter  miles  from  Wuddakurray,  and  about 
a  mile  inland  is  conspicuous  some  distance  at  sea  from  three 
remarkable  banian  trees  on  its  summit,  from  whence  is  a  command¬ 
ing  view  of  the  whole  of  the  peaks  on  the  range  of  the  ghauts,  and 
also  of  the  surrounding  country  and  river.  Prawmullay  N.  N.  W. 
three  and  a  half  miles  of  Coilandy  is  alow  woody  hill.  When  seen 
from  Calicut  it  appears  as  if  it  were  an  island,  occasioned  by  a  small 
bay  which  the  sea  makes.  To  the  S.  of  it  there  are  several  small 
hills,  which  jut  into  the  sea  which  form  an  irregular  and  rocky  beach. 

The  only  road  that  will  admit  of  wheel  carriages  is  the  one  from 
Calicut  towards  Cannanore.  It  enters  the  district  on  crossing  the 
Yellatoor  bar,  passes  over  a  sandy  level,  crosses  a  few  fields  to 
Coilandy,  from  thence  again  over  level  ground,  and  some  fields  W. 
of  Prawmullay,  and  afterwards  through  low  jungle,  cultivation  at 
intervals  to  the  Kotakull  river,  N.  E.  half  a  mile  of  Nuninar  hill, 
and  eight  miles  from  Coilandy,  (the  opposite  bank  being  in  Kar- 
tanaud).  This  road  is  partially  lined  with  trees,  and  in  some  places 
very  sandy  and  sprinkled  with  jungle.  There  are  several  roads 
passing  in  different  directions  communicating  with  the  principal 
places,  but  all  of  them  intricate,  difficult  and  circuitous,  owing  to 
the  uneven  nature  of  the  country.  The  road  from  Calicut  to  Ned¬ 
davenur  enters  the  district  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Tullacollatoor  in 
the  Calicut  district,  and  distant  from  it  seven  miles.  It  meanders 
over  heights  and  cultivation  at  intervals,  and  joins  the  road  from 
Coilandy,  N.  N.  E.  six  miles  from  the  boundary.  The  road  from 
Coilandy  crosses  the  estuary  E.  of  Kuramunkadu  two  and  a  half  miles, 
and  from  thence  over  an  uneven  surface  E.  four  miles  to  Jyanar- 
perumbu  a  high  open  ground,  where  the  Calicut  road  joins  ;  from 
thence  N.  W.  one  and  a  half  miles,  crosses  a  deep  river,  then 
N.  one  and  a  quarter  miles  to  the  bungalow  at  Neddavenur,  from 
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thence  the  road  to  Cootiaddy  N.  thirteen  miles  by  the  following 
deshums,  Chelwaloor,  Keenanium,  Katully  ;  one  and  a  half  miles  N. 
of  the  latter  it  crosses  a  large  mountain  stream,  and  thence  to 
Palary,  then  along  the  high  banks  of  the  river  for  two  miles, 
crosses  it  to  Kartanad  district.  This  is  on  the  whole  an  indifferent 
road  from  the  uneven  nature  of  the  country,  and  passes  through 
wood  and  jungle  at  intervals,  the  nullahs  in  the  fields  are  some  of 
them  steep  and  difficult  to  cross,  and  the  fields  during  the  rains 
partially  inundated.  A  road  strikes  off  from  the  main  one  two  and  a 
half  miles  S.  of  Nuniorar  hill  in  the  Kununcolum  deshum,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  by  Pyalu,  Iddungacudda  bazar,  Mapoor,  Kyalah,  and  crosses 
a  stream  at  Wuiiacode  and  joins  the  former  road  at  Keenanium, 
after  passing  a  ridge  of  low  hills  ;  from  the  main  road  to  the  latter 
place,  it  winds  over  undulating  ground  ten  miles,  across  fields  and 
wood  at  intervals,  and  some  deep  nullahs.  The  road  from  Tam- 
bercherry  to  the  westward  crosses  the  Poonut  river,  W.  N.  W.  two 
miles,  Kundapurum  deshum  on  the  left,  then  along  fields,  crosses 
them  and  winds  at  the  foot  of  low  hills  to  Mundakurra  W.  three  and 
three-quarter  miles,  then  W.  S.  W.  crosses  the  fields  to  near  a 
ruined  redoubt  on  Jyanar  Perumbu  and  joins  the  road  from  Calicut 
and  Coilandy  W.  three  and  a  half  miles  ;  the  road  from  hence  to  Ku- 
tiaddy  runs  N.  N.  E.  one  mile,  crosses  a  small  river  over  a  wooden 
bridge  in  ruins  to  Tricootycherry  one  mile,  then  N.  W.  fields  on 
the  left,  crosses  a  Pass  through  hills  to  Chewaloor  N.  N.  W.  four 
and  a  half  miles,  and  joins  the  road  from  Neddavenur.  The  whole 
of  the  above  roads  are  iri  many  places  difficult,  and  intricate,  from 
the  uneven  nature  of  the  country.  The  high  military  road  from 
Calicut  to  the  Tambercherry  Pass  enters  the  district  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  N.  E.  of  Pudanalum,  passing  by  Koduvelly  and  Murkurt  to 
Tambercherry  bungalow  N.  N.  E.  six  and  a  half  miles  from  Pudana¬ 
lum,  generally  on  heights  through  wood,  river  partly  on  the  right, 
from  thence  winding  through  forest  passes  Mullapuram  and  Pudu- 
puddy,  and  half  a  mile  N.  N.  E.  of  the  latter  place  crosses  a  moun¬ 
tain  stream  and  again  enters  the  Calicut  district  six  and  a  half  miles. 
The  whole  of  this  road  is  lined  with  an  avenue  newly  planted. 
From  Koduvelly  N.  N.  E.  two  miles  of  Pudanalum,  once  a  military 
post,  a  road  strikes  off  S.  E.  crosses  the  Tambercherry  river  two 
miles,  enters  the  Calicut  district. 

Iron  ore  is  obtained  from  pulverised  stones  found  on  the  hills  of 
Pulcoon  and  several  other  hills,  which  is  smelted  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Gold  may  be  obtained  in  the  beds  of  the  mountain  streams 
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in  the  interior,  but  no  pains  have  been  taken  to  search  for  it.  See 
Description  of  Kartanaud. 

The  soil  of  the  interior  is  red,  and  much  impregnated  with  late- 
rite,  the  cutivated  valleys  a  rich  loam,  but  towards  the  coast  a 
brown  loose  earth.  The  productions  are  rice  of  various  sorts,  a 
great  deal  of  dry  grain,  and  pulses  cultivated  on  high  ground,  cut 
into  terraces,  cocoanut  in  great  profusion  along  the  coast,  and  for 
some  distance  inland  ;  areka  in  the  interior  grows  in  great  luxu¬ 
riance,  also  pepper,  but  the  produce  is  small  compared  with  the  size 
of  the  district ;  some  cardamoms  and  cassia  from  the  mountains 
bordering  on  Wynaud  are  obtained,  as  also  honey  and  wax  in  large 
quantities. 


Description  of  the  Calicut  Talooh. 

The  Cushah  or  Calicut  district  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Kurambanaud  talook,  for  thirty-seven  miles,  the  Yellatoor  river 
defines  it  for  four  miles  to  the  N.  E.,  the  crest  of  the  ghauts 
for  nineteen  miles  from  Byenaud  to  the  E.  ;  W.  the  high  range 
Wawootmullay,  commonly  called  camel’s  hump,  for  thirteen  miles  ; 
to  the  S.  E.  the  Punnymally  range  for  nine  miles,  also  the  Kutia- 
toor  river  four  and  a  half  miles,  to  its  junction  with  the  Bay- 
poor  at  Pawoor,  in  all  twenty-eight  and  half  miles  from  the  Ernaud 
district  ;  to  the  S.  the  Baypoor  river  to  the  Bar,  for  twelve 
miles  divides  it  from  Shernaud,  to  the  W.  by  the  sea  coast 
fourteen  and  half  miles;  its  whole  perimeter  being  109|- miles,  it 
contains  asuperficial  area  of  261^  square  miles,  thirty-nine  and  three 
quarters  square  miles  are  estimated  as  being  under  wet  cultivation, 
twenty  square  miles  of  houses  and  topes,  100  square  miles  by  low 
hills,  some  parts  plain,  others  jungly,  and  the  remainder  to  the  E. 
being  forests  and  mountains.  In  figure  it  is  very  irregular,  its  great¬ 
est  length  N.  E.  being  twenty-eight  miles,  and  about  the  centre  it 
is  confined  to  within  two  and  a  half  miles,  bulging  out  at  both  ends. 
It  has  a  population  of  300  souls  to  the  square  mile,  but  more  dense 
along  the  coast. 

This  district  is  divided  into  twelve  hobellies,  these  again  subdi¬ 
vided  into  twenty-one  umshums,  containing  128  deshums  or  vil¬ 
lages,  scattered  and  skirting  the  cultivated  valleys. 

There  are  but  few  compact  towns  or  villages  in  this  division. 
The  capital  altogether  is  extensive  but  much  scattered,  being  divid¬ 
ed  into  small  estates.  The  nuggarum  or  town  consists  of  one  very 
extensive  street  of  bazars,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length. 


some  have  upper  stories,  many  narrow  cross  streets  lead  from  the 
main  one.  To  the  S.  extending  to  the  river  is  a  dense  population 
of  moplalis,  with  numerous  mosques  and  reservoirs  scattered  about. 
To  the  N.  W.  is  the  flag-staff  and  the  Portuguese  town  composed 
of  a  number  of  streets,  with  respectably  built  houses,  considerably 
crowded.  In  its  vicinity  is  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  a  large 
reservoir  of  water  on  the  S.  surrounded  by  garden-houses  of  opu¬ 
lent  Portuguese  families.  Facing  the  sea  is  the  custom-house,  and 
on  either  side  extensive  buildings  serving  as  store-houses,  mostly 
the  property  of  natives.  A  beautiful  reservoir  of  fresh  water  of 
about  200  yards  square  with  flights  of  granite  steps,  both  useful  and 
ornamental,  is  almost  surrounded  by  garden-houses  towards  the  E. 
On  the  N.  W.  of  it  is  the  Collector’s  cutcherry,  an  upper-roomed 
house.  To  the  E.  of  the  reservoir  is  a  small  parade  for  the  detach¬ 
ment  stationed  here,  also  the  sepoy  lines  and  a  stone  reservoir,  in 
-  figure  an  octagon,  has  a  flight  of  granite  steps  all  round,  but  the  water 
is  not  drinkable.  The  jail  is  in  the  Portuguese  town,  a  formidable 
building,  and  to  the  N.  the  zillah  court,  and  near  it  the  English 
burial  ground,  with  a  few  very  old  foreign  monuments  and  some 
modern  ones.  There  are  two  bungalows  facing  the  sea,  and  others 
scattered  about  on  the  northern  road.  A  palace  of  one  of  the  Samory 
rajahs  is  worthy  of  notice,  it  is  a  modern  building  thflee  miles  to  the 
N.  ;  not  far  from  the  coast  in  the  Koondoor  deshum  on  a  rock,  is 
the  pagoda  of  Worakul  with  a  flight  of  steps  ;  it  is  a  place  of  great 
sanctity,  but  the  edifice  itself  is  wretched  and  in  a  state  of  decay. 
E.  of  it  and  perched  upon  low  hills  are  two  elegant  houses  com¬ 
manding  a  very  extensive  view  of  the  sea.  S.  sixty,  W.  two  and 
a  half  miles  from  Calicut  is  another  palace  belonging  to  a  branch  of 
the  Samory  family,  a  very  extensive  building  ;  to  the  S.  of  the 
above  and  across  the  river  is  an  umbalum  or  pagoda  surrounded  by 
a  strong  wall,  where  a  festival  is  annually  celebrated.  There 
is  also  a  celebrated  pagoda  in  the  S.  E.  suburbs  of  Calicut  it¬ 
self.  Baypoor  a  place  of  note  lies  S.  twenty,  E.  six  miles  of  the 
capital  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  of  that  name  :  it  is  one  of  the 
principal  depots  for  teak  timber  :  many  craft  and  a  few  small  vessels 
are  built  here.  The  Bar  at  low  water  is  twelve  feet  deep,  and  at  spring 
tides  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet.  Here  is  a  loft  of  large  dimensions, 
that  now  serves  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  :  to  the  W.  is 
a  windmill,  built  at  a  considerable  expense  for  cutting  timber,  but 
failed  in  the  first  attempt :  the  machinery,  saws,  &c.  are  now  fast 
going  to  decay.  To  the  N.  are  a  few  bungalows  and  a  canvass 
l  2 
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manufactory,  it  was  for  some  years  conducted  by  the  sergeant  of 
the  name  of  Sheppard,  but  from  want  of  funds,  the  whole  is  now 
at  a  stand.  The  town  Baypoor  consists  of  a  few  bazars  kept  by 
moplahs  to  supply  travellers.  Pandalum  N.  fifty,  E.  ten  miles, 
from  Calicut  is  a  small  street  of  bazars  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Tella- 
toor  river  on  the  road  of  Tambercherry,  Pudiangady  N.  fourteen, 
W.  three  and  a  half  miles  on  the  coast  ;  Yellatoor  N.  seventeen  W. 
six  and  three  quarter  miles,  from  Calicut ;  each  consists  of  a  small 
street  of  shops,  at  the  former  on  the  W.  is  a  dense  population  of 
moplah  traders.  Tullacollatoor  N.  five  W.  eight  miles  from  Cali¬ 
cut  is  composed  of  two  streets,  one  occupied  by  weavers,  the  other 
by  shops  kept  by  moplahs.  There  are  numerous  small  temples 
called  Ruggavaddy  Umbalums  and  Cauvs,  at  a  great  number  of  the 
deshums  :  those  of  note  are  in  the  Chatamangtom  urashums.  Poo- 
toor  Bhaggavaddy,  though  a  very  common  edifice,  is  very  much 
venerated.  Kooderangy  is  a  temple  in  the  Tiruvumbuddy  deshum 
in  forest  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  an  annual  festival  is  celebrated 
here  by  the  Mullialers  or  mountainers,  and  an  entertainment  is 
given  them,  also  cloths,  by  the  Utiel  Nair,  who  is  considered  and 
acknowledged  as  their  lord  and  master,  to  whom  they  give  the  pro¬ 
duce  which  they  collect  such  as  honey,  bees’  wax,  &c.  &c.  These 
Mullialers  principally  live  on  roots  and  inferior  animals,  also  cultivate 
small  tracts  on  the  slopes  with  dry  grain,  and  rear  vegetables. 

This  division  of  the  country  is  intersected  by  streams  meandering 
through  the  valleys  of  cultivation,  some  of  great  extent,  also  the 
mountain  streams  swelling  into  rivers,  ultimately  discharge  them¬ 
selves  in  the  Baypoor  river  to  the  S.  and  the  Yellatoor  to  the  N. 
The  latter  rises  in  the  valleys  of  the  mountains  N.  of  the  Poonoor 
deshum  ;  it  is  formed  by  innumerable  rills  rushing  down  the  moun¬ 
tains  W.  of  the  above  deshum,  and  runs  meandering  S.  seventeen 
miles  to  Padanalum  on  the  left  bank ;  from  this  place  it  winds  W. 
S.  W.,  N.  of  the  Vellayaur,  Paventhur,  Chalur,  and  Malarcoon, 
deshums  for  eight  miles  with  considerable  windings  ;  it  then  takes  a 
N.  W.  direction,  passes  N.  of  Vengary  and  Kaureannur,  (one  mile 
N.  of  the  latter  place  is  the  Porakatay  ferry  on  the  road  from 
Calicut  to  Neddavenur,)  to  the  E.  it  forms  an  estuary  with  several 
branches ;  the  stream  runs  N.  W.  forms  an  island  round  Paruturity 
deshum,  and  finally  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  after  running  a 
devious  course  of  nine  miles,  from  its  source  thirty-four  miles  partly 
through  Kurambanaud.  A  river  which  has  its  principal  source  in 
the  Wawoot  mountains,  (or  camel’s  hump)  flows  W.,  then  S.  S.  W., 
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W.  of  Tirruvambaddy  and  Kutiatoor  deshums,  joins  the  Bay- 
poor  river  E.  of  Pawoor,  from  its  sources  running  a  devious  course 
of  twenty-three  miles  generally  through  forests  with  high  banks, 
receives  at  intervals  numerable  and  rapid  streams  from  the  range  of 
mountains  on  the  E.  It  is  navigable  for  small  boats  up  to  Annay- 
kium  from  its  confluence,  where  a  large  mountain  stream  joins  it; 
a  great  deal  of  timber  and  bamboos  are  floated  down  during  the 
rains.  A  river  rising  in  the  ghauts  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tamber- 
cherry  Pass  ;  it  rushes  down  the  different  valleys  in  the  mountains 
to  within  one  and  a  half  miles  S.  E.  of  the  town  of  Tambercherrv, 
it  meanders  with  several  devious  windings  through  Perumkotoor, 
Kurravampail,  Poolacherry,  Chatamungalum,  Mullapurum,  and  half 
a  mile  S.  S.  E.  of  the  deshum  of  Cheropa  joins  the  Baypoor  river 
twelve  miles  from  the  sea.  A  narrow  but  navigable  channel  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Baypoor  four  miles  N.  E.  of  Baypoor,  here  is  a 
Sunkum  or  custom-house,  and  customs  are  levied  on  all  timber 
floated  down  the  several  rivers  in  the  interior ;  it  has  a  most  devious 
course  with  innumerable  serpentine  windings  N.  W.  to  the  Kakye 
bridge  S.  of  Calicut,  then  it  winds  S.  W.,  and  one  mile  from  the 
bridge  communicates  with  the  sea,  the  Bar  being  open  only  during 
the  continuance  of  the  S.  W.  monsoon ;  direct  distance  from  the 
Baypoor  river  to  the  Calicut  bridge  is  only  four  miles,  and  by  the 
channel  it  is  full  eight  miles,  its  breadth  may  be  estimated  at  from 
20  to  200  yards  ;  it  widens  as  it  approaches  the  bridge  and  forms 
a  few  small  islands.  It  receives  a  large  stream  in  the  Y^ullianad 
umshums  S.  of  the  Samory  Rajah’s  palace,  the  discharge  from  the 
extensive  fields  to  the  E.  about  Parumuma,  Peroovyil  Covelekutoor 
deshums.  Stone  reservoirs  are  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  the 
larger  temples,  three  of  them  are  at  the  capital,  and  many  but  infe¬ 
rior  in  the  southern  suburbs  of  Calicut.  There  are  no  lakes,  but  during 
rains,  large  portions  of  paddy  land  become  inundated,  and  continue 
so  for  some  days,  which  often  tends  to  injure  the  crops.  Kunnypurubu 
twelve  miles  from  Calicut,  is  famous  for  a  spring  on  a  bare  rock  on 
high  table-land,  which  oozes  only  during  the  new  and  full  moon, 
and  at  other  times  is  perfectly  dry  ;  it  is  venerated  by  the  higher 
classes  and  visited  by  them  in  great  numbers  during  these  changes 
to  partake  of  the  water,  which  is  considered  holy. 

The  high  northern  road  enters  the  district  after  ferrying  over  the 
Yellatoor  river,  it  runs  in  a  parallel  within  half  a  mile  of  the  sea,  pass¬ 
ing  through  Yellatoor,  Pootoor  pagoda  on  the  right,  and  Pudiangad- 
dy,  winds  into  the  interior,  reaches  Calicut ;  distance  seven  and  a  half 
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miles  from  the  river  :  it  is  an  elegant  level  road  but  sandy,  is  parti¬ 
ally  lined  by  an  avenue,  crosses  some  stripes  of  wet  cultivation.  From 
Calicut  it  proceeds  S.  to  Baypoor,  crosses  the  Kullye  river  over 
a  long  wooden  bridge  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Collector’s 
cutcherry,  then  through  dense  gardens  and  houses,  all  the  way  to 
Baypoor,  seven  miles ;  it  is  an  elegant  road  rather  sandy  and  lined  with 
a  shady  avenue,  runs  in  a  parallel  to  the  seacoast  about  one  and 
three  quarter  miles  inland.  The  inland  road  strikes  off  to  the  left 
three  and  a  half  miles  from  the  former  one,  at  a  few  bazars,  and  a  fish 
mart,  it  proceeds  S.  S.  E.  crossing  fields  at  intervals  to  the  Maurly- 
cuddu  or  ferry  across  the  Baypoor  river  to  Paraka  a  bazar  seven 
and  a  half  miles  from  Calicut ;  from  thence  it  winds  N.  E.  then  S.  S. 
E.  to  a  bridge  across  a  small  stream  in  the  Rammad  umshum  over 
high  and  very  rocky  ground,  then  to  Cliellembra  four  and  a  half  miles, 
winds  S.  E.  and  E.  N.  E.  through  a  defile  and  rocky  ground,  de¬ 
scends  to  Bellarum  and  passes  into  the  Ernaud  talook  five  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  former  place.  This  road  is  lined  all  the  way  to  the 
ferry,  then  partially  so,  trees  seen  at  alternate  distances  from 
the  rough  nature  of  the  ground  it  passes  over.  Wheel  carriages 
may,  but  with  difficulty  be  carried  over  it.  The  road  to  the  Tatn- 
bercherry  Pass  from  the  capital  runs  over  heights  and  crosses  a  few 
fields  of  cultivation,  it  goes  through  the  deshuins  of  Nedungatoor, 
Chaloor,  Carentoor,  Vellavoor,  to  Pudanellum  a  small  bazar  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Vellatoor  river,  distant  eleven  and  a  half  miles  ;  the 
country  it  passes  over  is  very  undulating.  From  thence  to  Tamber- 
cherry  N.  N.  E.  seven  and  a  half  miles  by  the  deshums  of  Kodavilly, 
Mockulangadv,  Churabra,  the  Yellatoor  river  winding  on  the  left; 
from  Tambercherry  it  passes  by  the  deshums  of  Mullapuram  and 
Pudupandy  to  the  foot  of  the  ghaut.  A  Mussulman  tomb  and  cave 
N.  E.  nine  and  a  quarter  miles,  crossing  in  this  space  several 
mountain  streams  in  forest,  and  runs  over  very  undulating  ground ; 
from  thence  to  the  summit  about  one  mile  N.  very  steep  and  zig-zag 
enters  Byenaud  ;  this  is  a  difficult  Pass  ;  guns  have  been  carried  down, 
by  taking  the  carriage  to  pieces.  A  tolerable  road  goes  off  from 
Kodavilly  N.  N.  E.  two  and  a  quarter  miles  from  Pudunellum,  to 
the  S.  E.  by  Poolenur  to  Pavoor,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Baypoor 
river  nine  and  a  half  miles,  it  winds  over  plain  heights  in  general, 
and  crosses  a  few  stripes  of  paddy  fields  at  intervals,  also  a  river 
four  miles  from  Kodavilly,  is  partially  lined  with  trees,  and  only 
frequented  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  deshums.  A  road 
to  Neddavenur  in  the  interior  strikes  off  from  the  main  road  half  a 
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mile  N.  of  Poodeangaddv,  proceeds  N.  by  Cauvenoor,  and  crosses 
the  Yellatoor  river  to  Tulluculatoor,  a  bazar  four  miles,  and  N.  one 
mile  to  Kanganoor  in  the  Kurambanaud  talook  :  it  is  frequented  by 
travellers  and  public  servants. 

The  country  to  the  eastward  from  the  coast  to  Padanutum  and  the 
S.  portion  of  the  Polavoye  subdivision,  up  to  the  river  running  to 
the  W.  of  Tirruvambaddy,  may  be  considered  open  ;  the  hills  in  this 
portion  are  generally  plain,  and  some  flat  with  ledges  of  rocks  run¬ 
ning  along  their  crest,  the  most  conspicuous  is  Ponpaurae,  eight 
miles  E.  of  the  capital,  which  has  a  ledge  of  large  rocks  on  the  summit 
impregnated  with  iron  or  some  other  mineral,  but  it  is  not  held  in 
any  value  by  the  natives.  Round  Calicut  are  several  plain  topes 
about  two  and  three  miles  from  it,  pleasantly  situated,  having  com¬ 
manding  views  of  the  sea  from  their  summits  to  the  eastward,  the 
face  of  the  country  becomes  one  dense  forest  up  to  the  ghauts  on 
the  N.  E.  ;  and  the  lofty  range  of  mountains  to  the  E.,  called  Wawoot 
Mullav,  dividing  this  division  from  Byenaud  and  Ernaud,  contains 
large  quantities  of  teak  and  other  timber,  also  bamboos  and  a  hollow 
reed,  which  are  cut  and  floated  down  the  small  rivers  during  the 
rains  to  Calicut  and  Baypoor. 

Iron  ore  is  obtained  in  several  places,  and  much  of  it  is  smelted  at 
a  few  of  the  deshums.  In  the  bed  of  the  river  near  Tirruvambaddy 
small  quantities  of  gold  ore  are  extracted  from  the  sand  ;  it  is  not 
improbable  most  of  the  mountain  streams  contain  this  mineral,  but 
the  process  of  working  it  is  not  known  to  the  inhabitants.  Cloth  of 
various  qualities  is  manufactured  at  the  capital  and  the  deshums  in 
the  interior,  but  large  quantities  are  always  imported  both  by 
sea  and  land,  arrack  and  jaggary  from  toddy,  extracted  from  the 
cocoanut  tree,  kyar,  cables  of  different  dimensions,  ropes  for  rigging, 
fishing  nets,  mats,  and  chettries  are  manufactured  at  Baypoor  and 
Calicut. 

The  soil  about  the  sea  is  a  light  brown  sand,  in  the  interior  on 
the  heights  and  slopes  it  is  red  with  gravel ;  in  the  valleys  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  it  is  a  mixture  of  red  and  brown,  but  the  whole  land  covered 
with  wood  is  a  rich  black  mould,  occasioned  by  the  accumulation  of 
rotten  wood  and  leaves  discoloring  the  water  of  the  river,  which 
falls  into  the  Baypoor  river  at  Pavoor.  The  productions  are  rice 
of  various  sorts,  cocoanuts,  areka,  or  suparee  ;  dry  grains,  also  pulses 
of  several  kinds,  and  sessamum  :  these  are  grown  on  the  higher 
slopes  being  cut  into  terraces,  also  large  quantities  of  teak  and 
other  timber  ;  bamboos  are  obtained  in  the  forests,  and  floated  down 
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the  rivers  to  the  depots  at  Baypoor  and  the  Kulkye  bridge  near 
Calicut. 

The  population  of  this  division  is  split  into  sixty-six  castes,  but 
the  Nairs  and  Numboories,  Moplahs,  and  Illoovems  predominate, 
being  almost  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population,  which  amount 
to  78,593  individuals,  exclusive  of  people  of  colour  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  ;  on  an  average  this  would  give  300  to  the  square  mile,  but 
they  are  more  dense  towards  the  coast,  there  being  in  the  capital 
and  its  suburbs  no  less  a  number  than  20,000  individuals  ;  a  very  few 
of  the  higher  castes,  and  those  being  chiefly  employed  in  the  public 
service  reside  at  Calicut. 

The  domestic  cattle  of  the  country  are  very  diminutive,  consist¬ 
ing  of  bullocks,  cows,  buffaloes,  and  goats ;  sheep  do  not  thrive,  are 
generally  driven  in  herds  from  Paulghaut.  The  wild  animals  are 
elephants,  tigers  of  different  kinds,  byson,  elk,  deer,  and  many  of 
the  smaller  species  ;  these  latter  are  confined  to  the  forests  and 
mountains  :  a  few  antelopes  rove  about  the  plains  of  Nellypurumbu 
near  Baypoor ;  they  were  introduced  in  the  country  some  years  ago, 
are  perfectly  wild,  and  their  numbers  are  on  the  decrease. 

Description  of  the  Shernaud  Talook. 

This  division  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  that  of  Calicut,  the 
Baypoor  river  defines  the  limit  for  twelve  miles,  on  the  northeast 
by  Ernaud  for  twenty-eight  miles,  the  ridge  of  Oorut  Mullay  de¬ 
fines  the  limit  in  this  space  five  or  six  miles,  to  the  east  by  Wulla- 
woornaud  six  miles  ;  to  the  south  and  southeast  by  Bettadanaud  for 
twenty-two  miles,  to  the  west  by  the  sea  coast  twelve  miles,  giving 
a  perimeter  of  eighty  miles,  containing  a  superficial  area  of  165f 
square  miles  ;  thirty-seven  square  miles  occupied  by  wet  cultivation, 
the  interior  by  high  flats,  and  extensive  valleys  between  them,  and 
on  the  coast,  and  some  distance  from  it  the  land  is  flat,  and  much 
of  it  occupied  by  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  and  dense  groves  of 
cocoanut,  jack,  and  other  productive  trees.  By  the  census  of  the 
population  taken  in  1827,  it  gives  about  400  individuals  to  the 
square  mile,  but  the  largest  portion  reside  on  and  near  the  coast. 
Almost  one-half  of  the  whole  population  of  the  district  are  moplahs. 

This  district  is  divided  into  eleven  hobellies  or  subdivisions ; 
these  again  are  subdivided  into  umshums,  each  containing  a  certain 
number  of  villages  or  deshums,  and  amounting  in  all  to  175.  The 
houses  of  the  inhabitants  are  scattered  in  luxuriant  groves,  which 
skirt  the  wet  cultivation  running  in  long  valleys  in  all  directions. 
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Tiru  Ungady,  the  capital  of  the  district,  is  situated  five  miles  from 
the  seacoast,  and  S.  thirty-seven,  E.  seventeen  miles  from  Calicut, 
has  always  been  a  place  of  considerable  note.  There  is  one  long 
and  some  crooked  streets  ;  the  houses  are  on  a  large  scale,  being 
the  property  of  opulent  moplah  merchants.  It  lies  on  the  south 
bank  of  a  river  running  in  a  very  deep  hollow ;  on  the  north  bank 
stands  a  beautiful  mosque,  the  situation  very  picturesque.  There  is 
another  on  the  south  bank,  a  large  pile  of  building  in  the  main 
street  of  little  note.  The  cutcherry  and  bungalow  to  the  west, 
where  the  revenue  duties  are  transacted,  is  built  on  a  high  plain 
commanding  a  very  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  To 
the  north  and  across  the  high  road  are  the  remains  of  a  fort  dis¬ 
mantled  many  years  ago.  In  this  vicinity  a  decided  victory  was  gained 
by  General  Hartley,  over  Tippoo’s  troops  in  1790,  Purpun  Ungady, 
N.  sixty-seven,  W.  five  miles,  and  Kuddelhundy  N.  forty-six,  W. 
seven  and  three-quarter  miles  from  the  capital,  are  two  moplah 
towns  on  the  seacoast,  consisting  each  of  a  street  running  in  a 
parallel  with  the  coast ;  the  former  has  a  larger  population  with 
bazars  and  several  mosques  ;  at  the  latter  one  only,  some  trade  is 
carried  on  :  at  both  places  kyar,  cocoanuts,  &c.  are  exported  in 
small  vessels.  Ooputungady  is  a  small  bazar  lying  N.  fifty,  E.  three 
miles  of  the  capital,  is  an  insignificant  fish  mart  ;  Chappanal  Ungady 
S.  seventy-three,  E.  ten  miles,  from  Tiruvan  Ungady,  is  situated  on 
an  open  flat  on  the  road  to  Angadypuram  ;  the  street  runs  E.  and  W. 
about  500  yards  and  a  few  of  the  bazars  display  several  commodities 
for  sale,  required  by  the  surrounding  inhabitants.  It  is  singular 
that  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  street,  the  limits  of  Shernaud, 
Ernaud  and  Vullavoornaud  meet,  and  the  street  itself  is  divided, 
the  north  side  falling  into  Vullavoornaud,  the  south  into  Shernaud  ; 
water  is  only  procured  from  wells  of  immense  depth.  Roads  meet 
at  it  from  all  directions.  Venkatykotah  S.  63,  E.  seven  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  capital,  is  a  small  fort  with  a  pagoda  in  the  interior, 
also  the  residence  of  a  Tambarettv,  one  of  the  sisters  of  the  Samurv 
family  ;  the  revenue  of  a  large  portion  of  the  lands  around  it  is 
collected  by  her  dependants,  she  paying  a  certain  portion  to  Go¬ 
vernment.  At  Chalium,  immediately  S.  of  Payroor,  are  a  number 
of  shops  for  the  retail  of  salt.  On  the  west  is  a  mosque  and  reser¬ 
voir.  It  is  an  island  formed  by  the  Kuddelhundy  and  Baypoor 
rivers,  and  west  by  the  sea,  and  is  ten  miles  in  circumference.  N. 
seven,  E.  four  and  a  half  miles  from  Kuddelhundy  is  a  street  of 
bazars  called  Purrahee  ;  a  market  is  held  here  on  Tuesdays,  and  the 
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inhabitants  from  Calicut  resort  to  it  for  provisions,  poultry,  &c. ; 
half  a  mile  S.  W.  of  it,  on  an  elevated  spot,  are  the  ruins  of  Furro- 
kabad,  commanding  two  beautiful  reaches  of  the  Baypoor  river, 
which  flows  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  fortress.  It  was  plan¬ 
ned  by  Tippoo,  whose  intention  was  to  make  it  the  capital  of  Mala¬ 
bar,  but  was  left  unfinished  on  the  approach  of  our  troops  :  he 
compelled  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Calicut  to  settle 
here ;  on  his  departure,  they  returned  to  their  former  abode. 

The  Baypoor  river  which  defines  the  northern  limit  is  upwards  of 
three  furlongs  wide  at  Baypoor,  but  in  its  course  up  to  Aricode,  it 
narrows  to  400  yards,  and  is  navigable  for  boats  at  all  seasons. 
The  Kuddelhundy  river  rising  in  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Koon- 
dah  mountains,  enters  the  district  N.  three  miles  from  Chappanal 
Ungady,  meanders  westerly  with  many  serpentine  windings,  flows 
north  of  Tiruvan  Ungady,  from  thence  northwest  and  west,  emp¬ 
ties  itself  into  the  sea  at  Kuddelhundy,  after  traversing  twenty-two 
and  a  half  miles  in  this  district,  being  navigable  all  the  way  ;  one 
branch  strikes  off  N.  E.  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  above  place, 
runs  N.  and  N.  W.,  joins  the  Baypoor  river  opposite  the  town  of 
that  name,  and  forms  the  island  of  Chalium.  Several  large  streams, 
having  their  sources  in  the  Oorattumullay  and  Walliatoor  hills, 
meandering  through  the  cultivated  valleys,  join  the  above  river  at 
alternate  distances  ;  they  are  too  numerous  to  he  described. 

With  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  country  a  few  miles  from 
the  coast,  which  is  fiat,  the  remainder  is  undulating,  intersected  in 
all  directions  by  extensive  valleys  of  wet  cultivation.  The  highest 
range  of  hills  is  Oorattumullay  running  N.  W.  and  S.  E.,  its  slopes 
covered  with  forest  and  confined  to  its  base  ;  the  next  is  Walliatoor 
to  the  N.  E.  with  two  tops,  the  range  running  E.  and  W.  ;  and  two 
miles  N.  E.  of  Kuddelhundy  is  Kotahcoon,  a  long  plain  hill,  situated 
in  a  bend  of  the  river ;  on  its  summit  is  a  remarkable  large  tree  and 
pagoda  which  is  very  conspicuous  from  the  surrounding  country. 
E.  N.  E.  four  and  three-quarter  miles  from  Kuddelhundy,  and  on  a 
low  hill  to  the  S.  of  the  inland  road  from  Calicut  to  Paulghut,  is  the 
Kakanchairy  bungalow  belonging  to  the  Collector  ;  it  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  seacoast,  and  rivers. 

The  high  southern  road  enters  the  district  after  passing  the  ferry  at 
Baypoor,  proceeds  to  Kuddelhundy  ;  on  crossing  another  ferry  three 
miles  from  thence  to  Purpungady  three  and  a  half  miles,  proceeds 
towards  Taunoor  in  the  Bettadanaud  Talook  six  miles,  it  generally 
runs  along  the  seacoast  over  heavy  sand  ;  to  avoid  this  inconvenience 
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a  road  from  Kuddelhundy  is  carried  off  into  the  interior,  winding- 
through  a  rich  tract,  and  is  in  no  place  above  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  coast ;  both  these  roads  join  again  on  the  west  of  Taunoor, 
these  are  the  only  roads  that  will  admit  of  wheel  carriages  ;  a 
tolerable  road  leaves  the  main  one,  one  and  a  quarter  miles  south  of 
Purpun  Ungady,  and  proceeds  to  Tiruvan  Ungady  four  and  a  half 
miles,  it  crosses  a  small  river  three  miles  from  the  latter  place,  which 
is  not  fordable  during  the  rains  ;  on  leaving  Tiruvan  Ungady  it  runs 
southeast  and  east,  crosses  a  small  river  winding  Venkattacotah 
on  the  right,  proceeds  over  waving  undulating  grounds  and 
very  rocky  heights  to  Chappanal  Ungady,  then  it  enters  into  the 
Vullavoornaud  talook,  and  proceeds  to  Angadypuram.  Another 
road  from  Tiruvan  Ungady  on  crossing  the  river  runs  over  heights, 
and  some  undulating  ground  to  Mullapuram  Ungady  in  Ernaud 
east  ten  miles  :  this  latter  place  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kuddel¬ 
hundy  river  at  a  great  bend.  The  road  from  Tiruvan  Ungady  to 
Koondoty  is  much  frequented,  passes  through  Ooput  Ungady,  then 
over  high  ground  very  winding,  leaves  Oorattumullay  on  the  right, 
crosses  a  large  cultivated  valley  and  descends  to  Koondoty  northeast 
eight  and  a  half  miles  :  some  of  the  above  roads  are  lined  with 
an  avenue  of  jack  and  mangoe  trees.  Many  paths  cross  the  country 
in  all  directions,  only  adapted  for  foot  passengers. 

Very  little  iron  is  manufactured  in  this  division,  there  being  only 
two  smelting  places  in  it.  The  manufactures  are  some  coarse 
cloths,  lcyar  from  the  husk  of  the  cocoanut,  also  oil  of  various  kinds, 
jaggary  and  arrack  from  toddy  extracted  from  the  cocoanut  tree. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  the  population  in  this  division  by  the 
late  census  amounts  to  66,267  including  children,  and  would  give 
400  individuals  to  the  square  mile ;  almost  one-half  are  of  the 
moplah  caste,  and  about  one-fifth  nairs  ;  the  remaining  numbers  is 
split  into  forty-two  castes  composed  of  the  higher,  but  mostly  of 
the  lower  order,  as  Polians,  Churmurs,  Punnians,  &c. 

There  are  few  wild  animals  in  this  division  from  its  being  almost 
an  open  country.  Tigers,  chetahs,  also  wild  hog,  elk  and  deer,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  woods  and  jungle  in  the  north-east  portion. 
The  domestic  cattle  are  the  same  as  those  described  in  the  Karta- 
naud  division. 


Description  of  the  Ernaud  Talook. 

The  Talook  of  Ernaud  is  bounded  on  the  north  generally  by 
the  ridge  of  ghauts  from  Wyenaud,  (with  the  exception  of  thirty- four 
m  2 
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square  miles  of  wood  below  the  ghauts  lying  between  the  Kellaka- 
poya  and  the  Ponopoya),  for  forty-eight  miles,  on  the  northeast  by 
the  crest  of  the  Neelgherries  and  Koondah  mountains  for  twenty- 
eight  miles,  to  the  southeast  and  south  by  the  Wullavanaud  talook 
for  forty-seven  miles  ;  the  Pundaloor  range  of  hills,  and  a  portion 
of  the  Tiruvangady  define  the  limit  on  this  side  to  the  southwest 
from  the  Shernaud  talook  for  twenty- eight  miles;  to  the  west  and 
northwest  by  the  Calicut  district  for  thirty-three  miles,  the  ridge 
of  the  lofty  range  of  mountains  called  Wavoot  running  south  from 
the  ghauts,  and  the  Punnycode  range  to  the  west  defines  the  limit 
for  twenty-two  miles;  its  whole  perimeter  being  184  miles,  and 
contains  a  superficial  area  of  655f  square  miles,  sixty-two  and  a  half 
occupied  by  wet  cultivated  rice  lands,  316  of  timber,  forest,  and 
mountains,  the  remainder  by  low  ridges,  mostly  covered  with  wood 
in  the  western  portion  of  the  populated  tracts.  By  the  late  census 
taken  of  the  population  including  children,  it  would  give  210  indi¬ 
viduals  to  the  square  mile,  but  confined  mostly  to  the  western  por¬ 
tion  of  the  district. 

This  division  of  the  country  is  divided  into  ten  hobellies,  those 
again  into  twenty-six  umshums,  and  contains  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  deshums  or  villages,  scattered  all  over  the  western  and 
southern  portions  of  the  district. 

Ernaud  is  only  a  division  so  called  in  Malabar,  but  Munjairy, 
being  centrically  situated,  is  considered  the  capital ;  here  is  a  bunga¬ 
low  on  an  open  height,  at  which  all  the  revenue  duties  are  transact¬ 
ed  by  the  tassildar,  and  other  functionaries,  who  reside  on  the 
skirts  of  the  fields  in  the  neighbourhood.  To  the  southeast 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  bungalow  is  a  pagoda  on  a  low  hill,  and 
immediately  below  it  is  a  kolagum  or  palace  of  a  Tirupad,  a  secon¬ 
dary  class  of  princes,  many  of  whom  have  claims  to  land  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  this  district.  The  country  around  is  open,  consisting 
of  high  ridges  with  valleys  of  cultivation  between  them.  The  only 
places  of  note  in  this  division  are  Ariacode  N.  thirty-one,  W.  ten 
miles  ;  Eddumunnah  N.  eleven,  E.  seven  and  a  quarter  miles  ;  Mom- 
but  N.  twenty-three,  E.  ten  miles  from  Munjairy,  all  moplah  towns 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Baypoor  river,  having 
regular  streets  and  a  mosque  at  them. — At  the  former  of  these  and 
half  a  mile  south  of  the  tower  on  a  hill  is  a  modern  bungalow,  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers  from  the  coast  to  the  Neelgherries,  via 
the  Caracoor  Pass  ;  at  the  latter  a  salt  golah  (store-house)  was 
lately  established  for  the  convenience  of  the  hill  people  on  the 
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Neelgherries  ;  Koondoty  N.  seventy-eight,  W.  ten  and  three- 
quarter  miles  from  Munjairy,  is  another  moplah  town  on  the  road 
to  Calicut ;  here  are  also  some  mosques,  and  the  residence  of 
the  Tungal  or  Mahomedan  high  priest.  A  very  extensive  valley 
of  paddy  cultivation  to  the  south  of  it,  across  which  are  also  a 
few  houses  on  the  road  leading  to  Tiruvangady  :  Pulanoor,  also 
on  the  high  road,  to  the  East  lies  N.  eighty-three,  W.  three  and 
three-quarter  miles  from  Munjairy  ;  it  is  a  small  street  of  mop¬ 
lah  houses  with  a  rather  elegant  mosque,  and  to  the  west  across 
the  fields  is  a  fortified  umbalum  or  pagoda  in  ruins.  The  country 
about  it  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  surrounded  by  low 
hills  partly  wooded.  Nellykuth  Ungady  S.  eighty-three,  E.  four 
and  three-quarter  miles  in  the  road  to  Angadypuram  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Tiruvangady  river,  is  a  street  of  moplah  houses,  venders 
of  salt  and  other  articles  brought  from  the  coast,  and  Mullapuram 
S.  forty,  W.  five  and  a  quarter  miles,  is  a  long  street  of  houses  with 
a  small  mosque,  the  whole  in  a  very  ruinous  state.  Nellumboor 
N.  thirty-two,  E.  fourteen  miles,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Baypoor 
river,  also  Amarapolliam  N.  fifty-one,  E.  thirteen  and  a  half  miles, 
are  the  residence  of  Tirupads.  There  is  a  kolagum  or  palace,  also 
pagodas,  at  both  places  :  the  Tirupad  is  a  person  of  consequence. 
The  whole  of  the  timber  forest,  as  well  as  several  kulums  or  farms 
scattered  around,  each  having  a  stripe  of  paddy  cultivation,  belongs 
to  him.  The  Punniars,  a  low  class,  reside  and  cultivate  small  tracts 
in  the  forests ;  they  are  all  slaves  to  the  Tirupad  ;  they  assist  in  the 
cultivation  at  all  his  farms  during  the  fair  season,  but  are  princi¬ 
pally  employed  in  cutting  timber,  which  the  Tirupad  disposes  of 
to  individuals  who  contract  for  it.  His  residence  is  surrounded 
with  a  mud  wall,  where  several  brahmins  also  reside,  who  officiate 
at  the  pagoda,  and  transact  all  business  for  him.  There  are  several 
Nair  families  in  the  vicinity.  The  places  of  worship  are  very  nume¬ 
rous  in  this  division,  there  are  no  less  than  130  umbalums  and 
cauvs,  but  very  few  are  worthy  of  notice  ;  those  of  some  celebrity 
are  at  Wundoor,  Tirwalley,  and  Ponpalla  to  the  northeast,  and 
one  at  Tirkullyur  in  the  Punnycode  umshum,  about  a  mile  north 
of  the  Baypoor  river. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Baypoor,  known  also  as  the  Ponpoya 
or  gold  river,  it  rises  on  the  mountain  south  of  Nedduvuttom  Pass, 
meanders  through  Wyenaud,  and  rushing  down  the  ghaut,  and  in 
its  devious  windings  of  sixty-three  miles  through  this  division, 
receives  before  reaching  Nellumboor  (on  its  right  bank)  the  Kella- 
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kapoya,  Carcoorpoya,  and  the  Shoulayaur  ;  and  the  Kasimpoya  on 
its  left  bank,  N.  E.  three  miles  of  Nellumboor  is  a  formidable  river 
which  is  fed  by  innumerable  streams  rushing  down  from  the  crest  of 
the  Neelgherry  and  Koondah  mountains ;  the  union  of  these  mean¬ 
dering  through  forest,  forms  one  considerable  river  which  runs  north 
of  Nellumboor,  winds  W.  S.  W.  two  miles,  and  receives  the  Coo- 
rumpoya  on  the  right,  which  rises  on  the  Wavoot  range  of  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  N.  W.  The  Koodrapoya  on  the  left  bank,  rising  in  the 
Koondahs  and  ridges  south  of  it  in  the  Wullavanaud  talook  ;  it 
then  runs  W.  S.  W.,  winds  gently  north  of  Mombut,  in  the  same 
direction  north  of  Yeddamunna  five  and  a  half  miles,  with  conspi¬ 
cuous  serpentine  windings,  receiving  in  its  course  several  smaller 
streams  ;  the  river  now  broad  runs  W.  and  N.  W.,  Ariacode  on  the 
left  eight  miles,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  receives  a  stream  rising 
in  the  Punnycode  hills  ;  it  now  proceeds  N.  W.  seven  miles,  very 
winding,  Moppuram  on  the  left,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  it  receives 
the  water  of  the  Koodiatoor  river  ;  it  winds  S.  W.  four  miles,  re¬ 
ceives  the  river  flowing  E.  of  Tambercherry  on  the  right  and  one 
mile  further  in  the  same  division  is  Ariacode  in  the  Shernaud  talook 
on  the  left  bank.  This  river  is  navigable  all  the  year  to  Ariacode, 
but  boats  go  up  with  ease  to  Nellumboor  during  the  rains  ;  small 
boats  at  this  season  go  further  up  to  the  Yeddakurra  farm,  twelve 
miles  N.  E.  of  Nellumboor,  attended  with  much  labor  and  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  and  the  numerous  rapids  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  rocks  in  different  parts  ;  the  bed  below  Nellumboor  is 
from  180  to  250  vards  wide,  banks  bold,  with  wood  and  luxuriant 
groves  of  areka,  and  other  trees  at  intervals.  The  Tiruvangady 
river  flows  W.  S.  W.,  south  of  Munjairy  ;  it  has  several  serpentine 
windings,  and  after  a  very  circuitous  course  for  twenty-two  miles 
passes  into  the  Shernaud  talook,  and  in  its  course  for  some  distance 
defines  the  limit  common  to  the  Wullavanaud  division;  its  bed  is 
excessively  narrow  and  rocky,  with  high  banks  fringed  with  wood 
and  groves  of  areka,  &c.  at  intervals  :  teak  and  other  timber,  also 
floats  of  bamboos  are  propelled  down  all  these  rivers  to  the  depot 
at  Baypoor  and  Callye  near  Calicut.  Several  extensive  valleys  of 
cultivation  intersect  the  country  in  the  south  and  west  portion,  the 
waters  from  which  forming  large  nullahs,  after  meandering  for 
some  miles,  empty  themselves  in  the  rivers  of  Baypoor  and  Tiruvan¬ 
gady. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  superficial  area  of  this  division  is  over¬ 
run  with  woods,  hills  and  mountains.  The  eastern  portion  compre- 
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bending  the  Nellumboor  valley,  formed  by  the  ghauts  and  Koonda 
mountains,  and  the  Wavoot  range  extending  to  Checkumullay,  a 
high  saddle  hill  N.  E.  of  Ariacode,  contains  teak,  and  other  timber 
in  inexhaustible  quantities,  and  it  is  mostly  from  this  valley  that  the 
largest  timber  is  obtained.  In  the  western  portion  the  ridges  running 
in  different  directions  are  here  and  there  plain,  the  greatest  portion 
covered  with  inferior  wood  and  low  jungle.  The  most  remarkable 
hills  in  the  interior  are  the  Pundaloor  and  Oorattumullay  ranges. 
The  ridge  of  the  former  defines  the  limit  common  to  Wullavanaud, 
and  that  of  the  latter  from  the  Shernaud  talook,  the  whole  covered 
with  dense  forest.  Paulamulla  east  of  the  Pulhanoor  bazar  one 
mile,  is  a  conspicuons  sugar  loaf,  commands  from  its  summit  an  ex¬ 
tensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country  ;  besides  the  above  there 
are  many  others  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned. 

Elegant  avenues  are  planted  along  almost  all  the  roads  intersect¬ 
ing  the  country  in  all  directions ;  the  one  from  Calicut  enters  the 
district  two  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  the  town  of  Koondoty,  proceeds 
east,  extensive  fields  on  the  right,  to  Neddyerpu,  and  winding  over 
heights  crosses  the  arm  of  a  field  to  Poolahnoor,  a  mosque  and 
street  of  bazars,  then  through  a  defile,  between  hills,  crossing  ex¬ 
tensive  fields  to  Munjairy  bungalow,  twelve  miles  from  Koondoty. 
It  is  an  elegant  road,  and  will  admit  of  wheel  carriages  thus  far. 
It  now  proceeds  south,  and  passes  a  field,  ascends  and  descends  to 
the  Tiruvangady  river,  and  the  Anakyum  ferry,  on  crossing  which 
it  enters  the  Wullavanaud  district  two  miles  from  Munjairy  ;  ano¬ 
ther  road  to  Tiruvangady  strikes  off  from  the  former  one  mile  from 
Munjairy,  crossing  fields,  ascending  and  winds  considerably  over 
heights,  descends  and  crosses  a  deep  nullah  over  a  temporary  bridge 
to  Mullapuram,  a  street  of  shops  many  of  them  in  a  ruinous  state, 
S.  W.  six  miles  from  Munjairy ;  from  thence  it  continues  W.  over 
heights,  descends  to  a  nullah  on  crossing  which  it  enters  the  Sher¬ 
naud  talook.  Another  road  towards  Angadypuram  leaves  the  Puna- 
loor  hill  on  the  right,  meanders  S.  S.  E.  one  and  a  half  miles 
crossing  a  field,  and  passes  over  low  hills,  winds  E.  four  miles, 
and  crossing  several  stripes  of  paddy  land  to  Nellykuth  Ungady,  a 
small  bazar,  passing  a  large  stream  to  the  east  of  that  place,  enters 
the  Wullavanaud  talook  ;  this  is  an  indifferent  road,  will  admit  only 
of  laden  cattle  and  foot  passengers.  The  inland  road  from  Calicut 
enters  this  district  on  passing  the  Baypoor  river  to  Pudiangady  or 
Moppuram  ;  from  thence  it  winds  east  considerably,  the  river  on  the 
left,  crosses  numerous  fields  and  nullahs,  country  very  undulating, 
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to  Ariacode  six  and  a  half  miles  ;  from  thence  south  over  undulating 
ground  two  miles.  Here  the  road  to  Yeddamunna  is  carried  off  to 
the  left,  the  road  now  descends,  crossing  fields  at  intervals,  passing 
through  the  deshums  of  Kurracoon,  Yettoor,  Puputta,  Kurruvam- 
puram  ;  to  Munjairy  S.  E.  eight  miles;  this  road  winds  considerably, 
some  portion  is  very  good,  and  the  whole  space  very  undulating, 
will  however  admit  of  wheel  carriages  with  much  difficulty.  The 
road  to  Yeddamunna  going  off  from  the  former,  winds  east,  then 
north  over  heights  by  the  deshum  of  Irravutty,  crosses  a  deep 
nullah,  banks  exceedingly  steep,  waves  over  open  ground,  low  hills 
on  the  left,  to  Pullyperumunna,  then  over  heights,  descends  and 
crosses  a  deep  nullah  in  fields  to  Yeddamunna  nine  miles  from 
Ariacode  ;  there  is  no  avenue  along  it,  but  one  lately  planted,  and 
the  road  has  been  much  improved  since.  From  Yeddamunna  the 
road  N.  E.  mostly  through  wood,  the  river  winding  on  the  left, 
crosses  two  streams  at  this  confluence  with  the  Baypoor  river  (these 
are  only  passable  in  boats  during  the  rains)  to  Mombut  three  and  a 
half  miles  ;  from  Yeddamunna  the  road  continues  to  run  east  by 
Chunturity  to  Kupeel,  partly  through  wood  seven  miles,  from 
thence  north,  crosses  the  Koodra  river,  high  banks,  it  then  winds 
through  forest  to  Nellumboor  :  the  road  in  this  space  is  tolerable 
and  partly  lined  with  one  avenue.  The  road  towards  the  Carcoor 
pass  proceeds  E.  three  miles  to  JVloderycullum,  at  first  through  a 
long  stripe  of  cultivation  and  afterwards  through  forest ;  it  now 
proceeds  through  wood  crossing  fields,  a  nullah,  and  marsh  to 
the  Kurrimpoya  river  north  one  mile,  on  crossing  it,  passes 
Pullycoot,  a  few  fields,  then  again  in  wood  to  the  Ponpoya  river 
three  miles,  both  large  rivers  about  180  yards  wide,  and  passable 
only  in  rafts  or  boats  when  full,  ascends  and  descends  Nuddapoya 
fields  on  the  right,  runs  N.  E.,  crosses  several  stripes  of  marsh  in 
forest,  to  the  Yeddakurra  farm  and  fields  on  the  right  ;  here  it 
crosses  the  Kellakapoya,  a  small  river  three  and  a  quarter  miles, 
its  course  again  through  wood,  the  Carcoorpoya  seen  on  the 
left,  is  twice  crossed  to  the  Yeddum  or  pagoda,  distance  from  the 
Kellakapoya  four  and  three  quarter  miles  ;  from  the  Yeddum  the 
road  descends  into  fields  and  marsh,  crosses  the  stream  three  times 
in  the  space  of  three  miles,  then  in  wood  commences  the  ascent ; 
at  first  gentle,  then  ascending  and  descending  on  the  brows  of  the 
mountains,  crosses  innumerable  mountain  streams  to  the  summit 
of  the  Carcoor  Pass,  the  whole  way  through  dense  forest.  This 
road  from  Nellumboor  to  the  foot  of  the  Pass,  has  of  late  been 
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improved,  and  the  Pass  itself  opened  by  a  few  companies  of 
pioneers  during  last  year.  The  road  from  Munjairy  to  Wundoor 
passes  over  plain  undulating  ground,  crossing  several  stripes  of 
cultivation,  passing  through  the  deshums  of  Tircullumcotoor  and 
Tiru welly,  then  west  crossing  a  narrow  and  deep  nullah,  ascends 
heights,  road  continues  through  wood,  descends  to  the  pagoda  at 
Wundoor  on  the  left,  passes  to  the  umshum  cutcherry  on  a  plain 
height  half  a  mile  east  of  the  pagoda,  the  whole  distance  from 
Munjairy  being  thirteen  miles.  A  new  road  has  been  lately  cut 
towards  Nellumboor,  passes  over  heights  to  Kautmoonday,  joins 
the  main  road  from  Mombut  near  Chenturity  N.  N.  E.  three  and  a 
half  miles.  A  tolerable  road  from  Wundoor  runs  north,  crossing 
fields  at  intervals,  joins  the  main  road  at  Kapeel  three  miles,  is 
shaded  by  an  avenue  all  the  way.  The  road  from  Ariacode  to 
Koondoty  passes  through  the  deshums  of  Mundembrah,  Kuddun- 
galoor,  Keechainy,  Muduwulloor,  S.  W.  nine  miles  to  Koondoty  ; 
it  is  a  very  rugged  one  passing  over  hills,  and  crossing  over  several 
stripes  of  cultivation,  and  a  large  stream  north  of  Kuddungaloor. 
Another  road  from  Koondoty  to  Moppurum  runs  north  by  the 
deshums  of  Nanjalur,  Burdacaud,  Omarur,  Cheruvoyoor,  and  cross¬ 
ing  low  plain  hills  descends  to  Pudiangady,  also  called  Moppurum, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Baypoor  river  eight  and  a  half  miles,  it 
winds  over  plain  heights  and  crosses  cultivation  at  intervals  :  it,  as 
well  as  the  former,  will  admit  the  passage  of  laden  cattle. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  different  parts  of  the  district,  but  very  little 
of  it  is  smelted,  there  being  only  eleven  places  for  working  it. 
Gold  ore  is  found  in  all  the  beds  of  the  rivers  and  streams  running 
down  the  ghauts  into  the  Nellumboor  valley  ;  one  of  the  principal 
branches  of  the  Baypoor  river,  is  literally  called  the  Golden  River, 
from  an  idea  that  the  largest  portion  of  that  mineral  is  washed 
down  with  the  stream  during  the  rains.  The  manufactures  consist 
of  some  cloth  of  an  inferior  quality.  Oils  from  the  cocoanut, 
castor  and  sessamum,  jaggary  and  arrack  from  toddy  in  small  quan¬ 
tities. 

The  soil  of  the  western  portion,  and  on  the  heights,  is  red 
intermixed  with  gravel,  and  the  laterite  or  pudding-stone  ;  in  the 
valleys  of  cultivation,  it  is  a  rich  brown,  and  very  free  of  gravel, 
as  are  also  the  stripes  of  cultivation  far  in  the  interior.  In  the 
forests  and  mountains  it  is  a  rich  black  mould,  owing  to  the  con¬ 
stant  falling  of  decayed  leaves  and  rotten  wood ;  granite  is  con¬ 
spicuous  on  the  face  of  the  ghauts  and  the  mountains  to  the 
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east,  where  it  is  seen  to  form  a  perfect  barrier,  failing  in 
precipices  almost  perpendicular.  In  the  interior  naked  rocks 
are  seen  in  many  parts,  but  they  are  almost  all  a  harder  species 
of  laterite.  The  productions  generally  are  rice  of  various  sorts, 
several  species  of  dry  grain  and  pulses ;  cocoanuts  are  abundant 
and  thrive  only  in  the  western  portion ;  pepper  is  produced,  but 
not  in  such  abundance  as  in  the  districts  along  the  coast ;  the 
supary  is  cultivated  in  large  quantities  about  the  central  parts,  and 
grows  luxuriantly  on  the  banks  of  all  the  rivers  ;  very  little  of  it  is 
observed  to  the  east  of  Nellumboor ;  timber  of  many  descriptions, 
also  bamboos.  Honey  and  bees’  wax  are  the  productions  of  the 
mountains  and  forests. 

The  population  of  this  division  is  split  into  fifty  various  castes, 
containing  59,129  individuals,  the  moplah  and  nair  castes  predomi¬ 
nate,  the  former  forming  almost  one  half  of  the  whole  population, 
and  the  nairs  and  higher  castes  including  Nambury  brahmins,  about 
one-fourth  of  the  remainder.  The  Punnians,  a  low  caste,  are 
the  slaves  of  the  Tirupad.  There  are  about  1,000  of  these  indivi¬ 
duals,  who  are  cultivators,  and  are  also  employed  in  cutting  and 
floating  timber  down  the  numerous  streams  to  Nellumboor. 

The  domestic  cattle  are  bullocks,  cows,  and  buffaloes,  the  latter 
are  strong  and  employed  in  the  field  ;  there  are  no  sheep  and  but 
few  goats.  The  wild  animals  are  elephants,  tigers  of  various  kinds, 
byson,  elk,  spotted  deer,  hogs,  and  many  other  animals. 

Description  of  the  Bettadanaud  Talook. 

’  This  district  is  bounded  to  the  S.  by  the  Ponanv  river  twenty-two 
and  a  half  miles,  which  divides  it  from  that  of  Kurtanaud ;  to  the 
S.  E.  by  the  Neddunganaud  talook  for  nine  and  a  half  miles  ;  to  the 
E.  by  Vullavoornaud  for  seven  miles  ;  to  the  N.  by  Shernaud  twen¬ 
ty-two  and  a  half  miles,  and  to  the  W.  by  the  seacoast  seventeen 
and  a  half  miles  ;  giving  a  perimeter  of  seventy-eight  and  a  half 
miles  ;  its  figure  is  very  irregular,  its  greatest  length  from  N.  W.  to 
S.  E.  twenty-four  miles;  and  contains  a  superficial  area  of  173 
square  miles.  Fifty-one  occupied  by  wet  cultivation,  the  remainder 
composed  of  low  plain  heights,  and  valleys  ;  the  slopes  are  in  some 
parts  cut  into  terraces,  and  cultivated  with  rice,  and  various  dry 
grains ;  along  the  coast,  and  for  three  miles,  in  a  parallel  to  it,  there 
is  a  dense  wood  of  cocoanut  and  other  trees,  thickly  studded  with 
inhabitants  principally  of  the  moplah  caste.  The  census  of  1827 
gives  340  individuals  to  the  square  mile. 
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This  district  is  divided  into  thirteen  hobellies  or  subdivisions, 
these  again  into  thirty  umshums,  containing  181  villages  denomi¬ 
nated  deshums,  scattered  all  over  the  face  of  the  country  ;  the  houses 
of  the  inhabitants  are  separate  from  each  other  on  the  skirts  of 
the  fields  under  the  shade  of  luxuriant  groves  of  productive  trees. 

There  are  three  considerable  towns  in  this  division  :  that  at  the 
capital  Tullacaud,  but  properly  called  Pudiangady,  lies  S.  twenty- 
three,  E.  twenty-eight  miles  from  Calicut,  and  E.  two  and  three- 
quarter  miles  from  the  sea,  it  consists  of  a  long  street  of  moplah 
shops,  a  large  mosque  and  revenue  cutcherry  are  the  only  buildings 
of  note.  The  high  road  from  Calicut  passes  through  the  town. 
There  is  a  substantial  bungalow  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers 
two  miles  S.  E.  in  an  open  plain.  Tannoor  N.  thirty-three,  W.  seven 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  capital,  is  a  considerable  seaport  town, 
where  there  are  a  great  number  of  mosques.  Some  of  them  very 
large,  some  of  the  houses  forming  bazars  are  very  substantial.  To  the 
E.  separated  by  a  small  stream  and  marsh  is  another  portion  of  the 
town  with  a  very  dense  population  of  moplahs.  S.  forty  W.  three 
miles  of  Pudiangady  is  Kotye  another  moplah  town  and  bazar,  on 
the  right  bank  of  a  small  river  which  communicates  with  the  Ponany  ; 
here  are  several  mosques  ;  the  one  on  the  right  of  the  road  to  Ponany 
is  of  some  note. 

Peeroony  N.  sixty-five,  W.  three  miles  from  Pudiangady  has  a  few 
bazars  and  a  mosque,  also  a  bungalow  to  the  N.  for  travellers ;  a 
stream  runs  on  the  W.  between  the  bazar  and  the  sea ;  from  the 
latter  it  is  about  300  yards.  In  the  interior  there  are  no  towns  or 
compact  villages.  Pagodas  or  umbalums,  nambury  illums  are  in  great 
numbers  at  many  of  the  larger  deshums  as  Tirrunavoy,  Adamed,Pully- 
puram,  Poneganoor,  and  two  of  them,  S.  E.  three  miles  of  the  capi¬ 
tal.  Very  few  of  them  are  of  any  celebrity. 

The  cultivated  valleys  running  from  the  heights,  in  the  central 
parts  of  the  district,  have  all  of  them  natural  streams,  which  irrigate 
the  fields.  During  hot  weather  water  is  conveyed  from  the  main 
stream  by  temporary  dams  made  with  wooden  piles,  covered  with 
brushwood  and  mud.  The  principal  river  is  the  Ponany,  rising  in 
the  Aunamulla  mountains  in  Coimbatoor  ;  it  forms  the  southern 
limit  of  this  division  for  twenty-two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  sea ;  its 
bed  is  sandy  and  the  water  very  shallow  during  fair  weather  ;  it 
widens  in  its  course  from  400  to  1,300  yards,  and  is  navigable  all 
the  way  during  the  rains.  Boats  of  burden  go  up  to  Tirrunavoy  on 
the  right  bank  eight  miles  from  the  bar  at  all  seasons  ;  in  this  space 
n  2 
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are  many  moving  islands  of  sand,  consequently  the  channel  for 
boats  alters  yearly  and  makes  the  navigation  tedious.  The  river 
of  Kotye  also  called  Tirrupoonaypoya,  has  several  sources  in  the 
high  lands  of  Vettacherra  and  Addacherrv,  these  join  N.  N.  W.  of 
Tirrunavoy  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  Ponany  river,  its 
course  is  then  W.  one  mile,  E.  of  Pudiangady,  winds  N.  of  it  three 
miles,  then  takes  a  southerly  course,  and  comes  again  W.  of  it  within 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  from  thence  it  runs  S.  S.  E.,  winds  W.  to 
the  town  of  Kotye,  and  here  it  becomes  about  200  yards  wide  ;  it 
then  runs  S.  S.  E.  almost  in  a  parallel  with  the  sea,  separated  from 
it  by  a  sand  bank,  and  joins  the  main  river  N.  of  the  village  of  Po¬ 
nany  :  from  its  source  to  the  Ponany  it  is  twenty-seven  miles,  and 
is  affected  by  the  tide  for  fifteen  miles,  which  makes  it  navigable 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  year  to  Tirrunavoy  within  five  miles  of 
its  source.  Another  small  river  is  formed  by  several  rills  rising  in 
the  low  hills  N.  of  Addacherry,  flows  N.  and  forms  an  extensive 
inundation  during  the  rains,  a  mile  S.  W.  of  Tirrungady  then  W. 
and  N.  W.  joins  the  Tirmundgady  river,  three  and  a  half  miles  W. 
of  that  place  at  a  considerable  bend.  In  a  parallel  and  near  the 
sea  a  small  rivulet  runs  E.  of  Peeroony  and  Tannoor,  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  sea.  N.  N.  W.  three  miles  of  the  latter  is  a  marsh 
which  with  the  fields  on  either  side  is  totally  inundated  during  the 
rains. 

The  country  for  about  four  miles  inland  is  flat,  then  rugged, 
composed  of  high  table-lands  apparently  with  very  few  inequalities, 
the  whole  of  the  surface  quite  bare  of  vegetation,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  trees  here  and  there  towards  the  Cherpulcherry  river, 
which  forms  the  limit  for  four  miles  to  the  S.  E.  ;  these  table-lands 
are  detached  and  much  higher,  and  the  slopes  covered  with  wood. 

The  principal  road  enters  the  district  three  miles  N.  of  Tannoor, 
passes  E.  of  that  town  and  crosses  a  small  river  (a  ferry)  to  Pudian¬ 
gady.  From  Tannoor  seven  and  a  half  miles  it  then  runs  over  open 
slopes,  crossing  wet  cultivation  at  intervals  by  Tirrunavoy ;  the 
Ponany  river  on  the  right  all  the  way  to  Kutiapuram,  and  crosses 
the  river  at  Kongapoya  Cuddava  or  ferry,  distant  from  Pudiangady 
eight  and  a  half  miles  :  this  is  an  elegant  road  lined  with  trees,  al¬ 
most  the  whole  way  :  the  river  is  fordable  during  the  fair  season. 
From  Tannoor  another  road  proceeds  to  the  S,  along  the  beach, 
crosses  a  small  piece  of  water,  Peeroony  five  miles,  then  to  Kotye, 
a  large  moplah  town  four  miles  from  Peeroony.  Over  heavy  sand 
and  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the  sea,  then  over  a  spit  of  sand  be- 
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tween  the  Coont  and  Kotye  river  to  Ponany,  crossing  the  river  five 
miles  from  the  town  of  Kotye  ;  the  above  roads  will  admit  of  wheel 
carriages  ;  the  former  proceeds  towards  Paulghaut,  the  latter  by 
Ponany  to  Chowghaut  and  Cochin.  A  tolerable  road  runs  S.  S.  E. 
six  miles  to  Pullypuram  umbalum  on  the  banks  of  the  Ponany, 
passing  over  extensive  paddy  lands  all  the  way  from  Pudiangady. 
A  road  of  some  note  in  former  times  partially  planted  with  trees, 
proceeds  from  Tannoor  S.  E.  over  the  high  flat  lands  in  the  interior, 
passes  through  the  deshums  of  Tanara,  Wakatoor,  Vulliacoon,  and 
eventually  crosses  the  Cherpulcherry  river  to  Tiruvagapuram  in 
Nedunganaud ;  it  is  in  some  parts  a  very  good  road,  here  and  there 
with  an  avenue  ;  its  descent  to  Tannoor  is  steep  and  rugged,  will  ad¬ 
mit  of  laden  cattle  with  difficulty.  From  Tannoor  to  Tiruvagapuram 
is  twenty  miles.  From  Vuliacoon  a  path  strikes  off  to  the  left  par¬ 
tially  lined  with  trees  and  proceeds  to  Vengaud  four  and  a  half 
miles  N.  E.  in  the  Vullavoornaud  talook. 

Iron  may  be  obtained  from  the  laterite  or  pudding-stone,  which 
is  seen  all  over  the  face  of  the  country.  The  manufactures  are 
cloths  of  different,  coarse  qualities.  Oils  extracted  from  the  cocoa- 
nut,  sessamum,  and  castor  nuts,  jaggary  and  arrack  from  toddy. 

The  soil  on  the  high  land  is  in  general  red  with  gravel,  and  in 
most  places  very  rocky ;  in  the  valleys  it  is  a  deep  brown  inclining 
to  black  ;  near  the  coast  and  for  some  distance  it  is  a  fine  loose  brown 
sand,  calculated  for  the  growth  of  the  cocoanut  and  other  productive 
plants,  also  vegetables.  The  productions  are  rice  of  several  kinds, 
some  of  which  is  grown  on  the  slopes  of  the  low  hills  in  the  interior, 
which  are  cut  into  terraces.  Several  dry  grains  but  in  no  quanti¬ 
ties  :  cocoanuts,  jacks  and  other  fruit  trees  are  reared  in  the 
gardens. 

The  census  of  1827  gives  a  population  of  59,493,  which 
is  340  to  the  square  mile  ;  one-seventh  are  brahmins  and  nairs, 
and  almost  one-half  moplahs  ;  the  remainder  composed  of  about 
forty  different  castes,  as  smiths,  washermen,  and  artificers,  but  the 
larger  portion  consists  of  the  prsedial  slaves,  as  churmurs,  polians, 
parriars,  &c. 

Verv  few  wild  animals  are  seen  in  this  division  :  a  small  tiger  or 
leopard,  wild  hogs,  hares,  &c.  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  eastern 
portion,  the  country  generally  being  open,  admits  of  no  cover. 
The  domestic  animals  are  diminutive.  Sheep  do  not  thrive  :  small 
flocks  from  Coimbatoor  pass  on  their  way  to  Calicut  and  other 
places. 
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Description  of  the  Wullavanaud  Talook. 

Wullavanaud  next  to  Wynaud  is  one  of  the  largest  divisions  in 
Malabar ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Ernaud  talook  for  sixty- 
nine  miles,  by  the  crest  of  the  Koondahs  to  the  N.  E.,  which  defines 
the  limit  in  part,  to  the  E.  by  the  Coimbatoor  province,  and  the 
Neelgherries  for  sixty-nine  miles,  the  Maundaur  and  the  Bhavany 
rivers,  also  the  high  ridge  of  mountains  extending  from  Periakunjy 
to  Maymudy  peaks  defines  the  limit  on  this  side  ;  to  the  S.  by  Ned- 
dunganaud  for  fifty-six  miles,  the  Cherpulcherry  river  being  the 
limit  for  twenty-three  and  a  half  miles;  to  the  S.  W.  and  W.  by 
Bettadanaud  and  Shernaud  for  thirteen  miles ;  the  boundary  in  this 
space  runs  waving  on  plain  heights  to  Chapul  Angady  on  the  W.  at 
which  is  the  junction  of  Wullavanaud,  Shernaud,  and  Ernaud  talooks  ; 
its  whole  perimeter  is  198,  and  area  875^  square  miles,  including 
several  insulated  estates  belonging  to  Neddunganaud,  sixty-three 
square  miles  is  under  wet  cultivation,  730  is  occupied  by  hills, 
mountains  and  wood,  which  including  the  Koondah  mountains  and 
Uttapady  hills  forms  the  eastern  portion  of  this  division,  the  remain¬ 
der  by  plain  high  slopes  in  the  interior.  Its  greatest  length  from 
east  to  west  is  forty- eight  miles,  in  figure  very  irregular.  The 
population  gives  sixty-six  individuals  to  the  square  mile,  the  number 
may  be  estimated  at  200  to  the  square  mile  in  the  populated  portion 
of  the  district. 

This  division  is  subdivided  into  thirteen  hobellies,  and  these  into 
twenty-seven  umshums,  and  contains  152  deshums  or  villages  ; 
besides  the  above  there  are  twenty- eight  hamlets  inhabited  by  the 
Buddagurs  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Koondah  mountains,  also 
thirty-nine  hamlets  on  the  Uttapady  hills  N.  E.  of  Munnar,  inhabit¬ 
ed  by  a  race  of  people  called  Moodomars,  who  emigrate  from  hill  to 
hill  every  third  or  fourth  year  ;  their  head-men  are  a  few  Gonds 
people  of  Coimbatoor,  and  permanently  reside  at  Hugley,  Chunagum, 
Oomuttonpuddy,  and  a  few  other  places. 

Angadipooram  the  capital,  is  situated  in  the  Paranthullamun 
deshum,  and  Munnar  are  the  only  considerable  towns  in  this  divi¬ 
sion.  Several  roads  communicate  at  the  former  ;  here  is  a  tolerable 
bungalow  and  cutcherry,  on  the  N.  half  a  mile  is  the  town  consist¬ 
ing  of  one  street ;  the  inhabitants  are  people  of  the  eastern  coast, 
principally  chetties  or  merchants,  who  settled  here  when  this  place 
was  established  as  the  head  of  a  zillah  ;  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  bunga¬ 
low  are  the  remains  of  a  jail,  but  no  remnants  of  the  houses  built 
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at  the  time  are  now  to  be  seen  ;  one  and  three-quarter  miles  W.  N. 
W.  is  a  Bhuggavuddy  pagoda  on  a  rising  ground  amidst  a  grove  of 
trees  ;  it  is  a  temple  of  great  sanctity  and  celebrity.  An  annual 
festival  takes  place,  attended  by  a  very  great  concourse  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  inhabitants.  To  the  W.  on  the  plains  are  the  remains  of 
an  old  square  fort,  the  road  to  Munjairy  now  passes  over  the  ruins. 
A  weekly  market  takes  place  in  the  town,  and  is  frequented  by 
people  from  the  coast  and  Paulghaut.  Munnar  has  been  some  years 
ago  a  town  of  note  ;  the  ruins  of  a  great  many  substantial  built  shops 
indicate  this  :  at  present  it  is  very  populous ;  the  inhabitants  are 
generally  from  the  eastward  and  Paulghaut,  the  streets  narrow  and 
irregular.  To  the  west  of  it  half  a  mile  is  the  temple  of  Arracoorchy 
not  far  from  a  small  river  ;  it  is  one  of  some  sanctity:  an  annual  festi¬ 
val  is  celebrated  here.  Munnar  lies  N.  eighty-five,  E.  sixteen  miles 
from  the  capital.  Purriancand,  N.  fifteen  E.  six  miles,  is  a  street 
of  moplah  shops  on  the  banks  of  a  mountain  stream,  with  a  mosque 
at  the  west  extremity,  the  only  edifice  of  the  kind  to  be  seen  for 
several  miles  around,  and  romantically  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
forest.  Chapanul  Angady,  N.  eighty-five,  W.  twelve  and  a  half 
miles,  and  Charoocolum  Angady  N.  eighty-five,  W.  eight  miles,  are 
two  streets  of  moplah  bazars ;  the  former  has  been  already  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  description  of  Shernaud,  the  houses  on  the  south  side 
of  the  street  belonging  to  that  district  :  the  latter  contains  only  a 
few  houses  on  the  road.  Oorampooram,  N.  five  W.  seven  and  a 
half  miles,  is  the  remains  of  a  large  town  ;  it  now  contains  a  few 
shops,  and  a  mosque  also  in  a  decayed  state  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Kokoyetode.  Golden  ore  is  found  in  the  bed  of  this  stream  above 
the  confluence  of  two  rivers  a  mile  to  the  E.  of  the  bazar.  Pootan- 
gady  S.  eighty,  W.  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Angadipooram,  are 
two  large  mosques  and  moplah  houses.  These  edifices  are  built  of 
good  materials  ;  and  one  of  them  appears  to  be  of  modern  date  ;  the 
whole  of  the  deshums  or  villages  in  all  directions,  are  on  the  verge 
of  the  paddy  cultivation  in  the  valleys,  the  houses  scattered  and 
under  groves  of  trees.  There  are  some  rude  mud  and  stone 
fortifications,  which  served  as  a  refuge  to  the  moplahs,  when  the 
country  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion ;  these  are  to  be  seen  south  of 
Cootoowarra  called  Pailoocotah,  and  in  the  Colutoore  umshum 
called  Omerpurawam,  perhaps  more  intended  as  places  of  security 
than  for  warfare. 

There  are  no  lakes  or  tanks  in  the  whole  of  this  district.  Small 
reservoirs  are  not  uncommon  in  the  vicinity  of  pagodas,  water  being 


in  great  plenty  in  all  the  cultivated  valleys,  and  in  the  rivers  all  the 
year  round.  The  only  river  of  note  is  the  one  which  divides  this 
talook  from  Neddunganaud ;  it  has  no  less  than  five  principal  sources 
in  the  hills  north  and  east  of  Munnar  ;  these  smaller  branches  wind 
through  the  low  country,  join  and  become  one  large  stream  at 
Korampola,  when  it  proceeds  S.  W.  winding  considerably  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Ponany  in  the  deshum  of  Currianoor.  The 
Tiruvangady  river  so  called  has  its  sources  in  the  mountainous  val¬ 
leys  formed  by  the  ridges  running  south  from  the  Koondahs ;  one  of 
these  runs  south  of  the  Towoor  deshum,  and  forms  a  junction  with 
another  mountain  stream  one  mile  E.  of  Orawampooram,  after  mean¬ 
dering  principally  through  forests  for  sixteen  miles,  it  is  called  the 
Kokoyetode  from  the  circumstance  of  golden  ore  being  collected  in 
its  bed.  The  other  stream  rising  in  the  Kunjycomboo  peak,  a  high 
table  mountain,  flows  seven  miles  ;  S.  W.  to  Yedanadkurra  on  the 
right  bank,  then  \V.  N.  W.  ten  miles,  meandering  through  forests 
and  fields,  through  the  deshums  Molantoor  and  Keelatoor,  joins  the 
Kokoyetode  before  mentioned.  The  main  river  now  runs  N.  W. 
four  and  a  half  miles,  leaves  Oorampooram  on  the  left  to  Nellykuth 
Angady  in  Ernaud  on  the  right  bank  ;  here  it  receives  a  small  stream 
formed  by  water  flowing  from  the  fields  on  the  north,  it  then  mean¬ 
ders  W.  N.  W.  to  the  Annakium  ferry,  on  the  high  road  from 
Munjairy  to  Angadipooram,  Pulliacurpully  deshum  on  the  left  bank : 
then  W.  two  miles  S.  three  miles,  W.  and  N.  W.  five  miles,  Mulla- 
pooram  Angady  on  the  right  bank  :  in  this  course  which  is  very 
irriguous,  it  forms  the  limit  in  common  with  Ernaud,  it  then  winds 
S.  S.  W.  one  and  a  half  miles,  enters  a  portion  of  Ernaud,  then 
N,  W.  two  miles,  enters  Shernaud  talook.  The  Puriankad  river 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  three  mountain  streams,  having  their 
sources  in  the  ridges  of  the  Koondahs,  two  and  a  half  miles 
north  of  Puriankad,  it  enters  the  Ernaud  talook  ;  one  branch  of  it 
flowing  east  of  that  place  ;  a  stream  rising  in  the  Pranacode  hills, 
runs  north  of  Angadipooram,  flows  through  the  deshums  Punnagan- 
kurray,  Thamapooram,  Kachenykad,  and  Kuddangcotah,  joins  the 
Tiruvangady  river  ;  in  its  course  of  fourteen  miles  it  receives  several 
nullahs  from  the  valleys  of  extensive  cultivation  on  either  bank, 
and  passes  through  an  open  country  all  the  way.  Another  stream 
rising  on  the  hills  N.  E.  of  the  Kootla  deshum,  flows  by  Wuddakun- 
kurray,  Kurkadum,  Kudunmullay  to  Pulliaurpuliay,  joins  the  Tiru¬ 
vangady  river ;  in  its  devious  course  of  nine  miles  it  meanders 
through  extensive  cultivation. 
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The  largest  portion  of  this  division  consists  of  high  table-land, 
between  the  valleys  of  cultivation  mostly  composed  of  plain  flats 
with  ledges  of  rocks  running  round  the  sides  above  the  vallevs,  that 
portion  to  the  N.  E.  the  surface  is  more  even  and  much  of  the 
heights  covered  with  wood  ;  here  and  there  are  a  few  plain  heights 
interspersed  :  the  prominent  hills  in  the  interior  are  Pundaloor  N.W. 
Pranacode  N.  E.  as  seen  from  Angadipooram ;  they  run  N.  W.  and 
S.  E.  their  ridges  being  about  eight  miles  in  length  and  very  lofty, 
with  their  slopes  occupying  a  considerable  space  covered  with  high 
wood  to  their  very  summit.  Annangaut  hill  on  the  south,  the  summit 
is  an  extensive  flat  and  plain,  but  the  slopes  are  covered  with  jungle  to 
the  crest  of  the  Hill.  The  north  and  east  portion  is  occupied  by  the 
Koondah  mountains,  and  the  Uttapady  hills  covering  almost  half  of 
the  surface  of  the  district :  (for  a  description  of  the  Koondah  moun¬ 
tains,  and  other  particulars,  the  description  of  the  Neelgherries  may 
be  consulted.)  To  the  west  of  the  hamlets  on  the  eastern  slopes  is 
what  may  be  termed  the  high  table-land  of  Koondah,  no  part  being 
inhabited;  the  soil  is  the  same  as  the  lower  slopes,  but  the  winds  which 
prevail  during  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  blow  with  such  violence,  that  the 
woods  on  this  elevation  exposed  to  their  fury  layover,  and  this  only 
can  be  assigned  as  a  reason  for  the  inhabitants  not  residing  on  them. 
There  are,  however,  three  Todur  Munds  for  penning  buffaloes,  only 
frequented  by  this  race  during  fine  weather  ;  the  high  land  affording 
very  fine  pastures,  the  table-land  itself  occupies  about  eighty  square 
miles,  and  is  intersected  by  streams  in  every  direction,  between 
them  ridges,  some  of  them  lofty,  but  generally  plain,  the  woods 
being  confined  to  either  side  of  the  streams  and  ravines,  a  great 
deal  of  marsh  is  to  be  seen  in  the  valleys  :  the  source  of  the  Bhavany 
is  on  these  hills,  from  whence  the  river  runs  south.  On  the  slopes 
to  the  east  are  no  less  than  twenty-eight  hamlets,  consisting  of 
from  four  to  twenty  houses,  and  a  Kotur  village ;  the  population 
may  be  estimated  at  500  individuals  including  children,  but  no 
account  has  been  obtained  from  the  public  servants  of  the  existence 
of  these  mountainers,  till  within  the  last  few  years.  The  Uttapa- 
dies  are  about  4,000  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  Koondahs  ;  several 
branches  forming  the  Bhavany  meander  over  this  surface  as  well  as 
other  mountain  streams, with  ridges  some  woody, running  between  the 
slopes  are  cultivated  with  rice  and  several  species  of  dry  grain  by  the 
Moodomars,  a  low  class,  who  are  the  cultivators  ;  a  few  Gonds,  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Coimbatoor  country  are  the  renters,  and  the  hamlets 
occupied  by  them  in  various  parts  are  stationary  ;  all  the  others  are 
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moved  from  one  spot  to  another  every  third  or  fourth  year,  to  com¬ 
mence  opening  and  cutting  down  the  wood  for  the  purpose  of  cul¬ 
tivation  ;  there  are  no  less  than  thirty-nine  hamlets  on  these  hills 
consisting  of  from  two  to  fifteen  houses  :  in  this  space  there  are 
several  lofty  hills  rising  above  the  lower  ridges ;  those  most  conspi¬ 
cuous  are  Mulheshurr,  with  two  peaks,  one  being  bluff,  the  other 
from  some  situations  is  a  perfect  needle,  and  north  of  it  is  Chun- 
dumullay  with  three  tops  all  about  the  same  height,  and  on  the  same 
range,  is  connected  with  the  Koondah  ;  to  the  west  is  Kurramullay, 
a  bluff  rock,  seen  almost  due  north  from  Munnar.  On  the  range 
to  the  southeast  which  divides  this  rock  from  Coimbatoor,  are 
Periakunjee,  Vellymullay,  and  May  moody  peaks,  the  latter  to  the 
E.  is  conspicuous  for  a  square  pillar  of  granite  of  great  height. 
The  Bhavany  river  running  south  from-the  Koondahs  falls  in  ca¬ 
taracts  to  within  two  miles  west  of  Uttapaddy,  it  then  winds  north¬ 
east  and  north  of  Ettapaddy,  south  of  Vaylumpuddy  ;  south  of  Mun- 
yoor,  receives  a  powerful  stream  rushing  down  from  the  Koondahs, 
and  N.  E.  three  miles  of  the  above  place  it  receives  the  Sherria 
Bhavany  rising  in  the  valleys  of  the  mountains  to  the  south  ;  it  now 
becomes  a  river  of  some  magnitude,  proceeds  N.  E.  winding,  Soon- 
duputty  on  the  left  bank,  runs  in  the  same  direction  for  a  few  miles 
and  receives  the  waters  of  the  Munnar  river  rising  in  the  hills  south 
of  Murkutty  peak  ;  in  its  course  rushing  down  the  Koondah  and 
Neelgherry  mountains,  receives  several  large  hill  streams  on  either 
bank.  Shulypurae  E.  S.  E.  five  and  a  half  miles  from  Munnar  has 
three  peaks  ;  the  northern  one  being  remarkable  from  the  display 
of  several  high  conical  rocks,  the  ridge  runs  S.  S.  W.  and  the 
whole  covered  with  dense  forest ;  the  country  from  Munnar  to  the 
summit  of  the  hills  north  and  east  of  it  is  a  high  forest  yielding 
teak  and  other  timber,  which  is  floated  down  the  mountain  streams 
towards  Kurimpola,  and  from  thence  to  Ponany,  during  the  rains. 

Several  military  roads  meet  at  tbe  capital  from  different  quarters, 
but  none  of  them  are  well  adapted  for  wheel  carriages.  The  road 
from  Calicut  via  Munjairy  enters  this  district  on  crossing  the  Tirru- 
vangady  river  at  Annakeum  ferry,  runs  S.  E.,  the  Pundaloor  hill 
on  the  left,  and  a  stripe  of  wet  cultivation  and  houses  on  the  right, 
by  the  deshums  Pulliacurpullv,  Kuddawamunna,  crosses  a  nullah 
with  a  temporary  bridge  thrown  over  it  in  the  Kurkadum  deshum, 
it  then  winds  over  heights  ascending,  and  descends  and  crosses  a 
stream  two  and  a  quarter  miles  from  the  bungalow  at  Angadipoo- 
ram  ;  some  parts  of  this  road  are  tolerable  and  partially  lined  with  an 
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avenue  ;  from  the  bungalow  it  continues  S.E.  ascending  and  descend¬ 
ing,  crosses  several  small  nullahs  to  the  Tuthookuddavoo  ferry, 
across  the  Cherpulcherry  river,  and  enters  Neddunganaud,  distance 
from  Angadipoorum  bungalow  six  miles  ;  it  is  lined  with  a  shaded 
avenue.  Another  road  from  Puttomby  strikes  off  from  the  former 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  the  bungalow,  proceeds  south, 
partly  through  extensive  cultivation,  then  over  heights,  cultivation 
on  the  right  three  miles,  then  winds  S.  W.,  winding  three  and  a 
quarter  miles  to  Ponangatole  deshum  and  crosses  the  river  into  the 
Neddunganaud  division.  The  road  from  Tirruvangady  enters  the 
district  at  Chupanalangady  ;  it  proceeds  over  heights  waving  east¬ 
erly,  and  about  midway  crosses  a  stream,  and  extensive  cultivation 
in  the  Porukatry  deshum.  On  approaching  Angadipoorum  the  road 
has  a  long  but  gentle  descent,  the  whole  distance  being  twelve 
miles,  on  the  whole  a  very  good  road,  but  difficult  descents  and 
ascents  ;  it  is  all  along  lined  with  a  shaded  avenue  ;  this  road  pro¬ 
ceeds  easterly  winding  south  of  the  Prauacode  hills,  passes  through 
the  deshums  of  Futchanalkurray,  and  Koomurampootoor ;  in  this 
interval  crosses  three  streams  to  Munnar,  eighteen  miles  from  An¬ 
gadipoorum  bungalow,  waving  principally  on  heights,  crosses  culti¬ 
vated  fields  at  intervals,  the  road  undulating  is  lined  with  an  avenue 
most  part  of  the  way.  From  Munnar  it  proceeds  N.  E.  through 
forest  to  Tenkurray,  a  barn,  and  considerable  fields  of  wet  cultiva¬ 
tion,  E.  N.  three  and  a  half  miles  in  the  same  course  through  forest, 
crosses  a  number  of  rocky  ravines,  a  short  but  steep  ascent  to  the 
summit  of  the  Pass  three  miles,  then  again  through  lofty  forest  wind¬ 
ing  to  Uttapady,  a  ruined  pagoda,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhavany 
river  three  miles,  then  along  the  river  to  Sharumangady,  E.  N.  E. 
three  miles,  a  halting  place  for  travellers  and  cattle  ;  from  thence 
the  road  crosses  the  river,  proceeds  along  the  left  bank,  via  Valum- 
puddy  and  Sherrakuddavu  three  and  a  half  miles,  winds  north, 
passes  through  hills,  descends  and  crosses  a  branch  of  the  Bhavany 
to  Chunagum  two  and  a  half  miles  ;  here  commences  the  ascent,  first 
easily,  then  steep  to  the  summit  of  the  Talapoya  ghaut  five  miles  ; 
it  then  runs  over  a  mountainous  tract  ascending  and  descending, 
crosses  two  mountain  streams,  and  gently  ascends  to  Keelkonda 
hamlet  four  miles,  from  whence  mountain  paths  proceed  to  the 
Neelgherries  and  the  surrounding  hamlets.  A  bullock  road  from 
Sharumangady  proceeds  N.  E.  over  the  slopes  of  a  low  range  to 
Samunthora  eight  miles  ;  here  it  crosses  the  Sherra  Bhavany  to 
Gopanairy,  a  compact  village,  the  inhabitants  belong  to  Coimba- 
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toor  two  miles ;  these  paths  generally  are  through  wood,  and  during 
the  rainy  season  are  infested  with  elephants.  A  tolerable  avenue 
road  from  Munnar  to  Paulghaut  goes  S.  E.  on  crossing  the  river,  it 
passes  through  two  low  wooded  hills,  then  over  plains  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  at  intervals  in  the  Tricalur  deshum,  crosses  another  hill  stream 
three  miles,  then  by  the  deshums  of  Thutchumpaurae  and  Yedda- 
coorchy  in  forest  to  a  hill  stream  three  and  a  half  miles,  being  the 
limit  common  to  Neddunganaud,  and  two  miles  south  of  Shulapaurae 
hill,  another  road  from  Angadipooram  towards  Munjairy,  leaving 
the  Pundaloor  range  of  hills  to  the  left,  proceeds  north  winding 
through  the  deshums  of  Maharcherry  and  Purnbur,  then  by  a  Pass 
on  low  hills  descends  to  the  Nulloor  deshum,  then  over  heights 
descends  and  crossing  a  field  reaches  Ooravampooram,  a  few  bazars 
ten  miles  from  Angadipooram,  crossing  a  small  river  on  the  north 
it  winds  waving,  passes  through  Cuddacherry  fields  and  heights, 
descends  and  crosses  a  small  stream  to  Nellykulangady  in  the 
Ernaud  talook  (it  is  partially  lined  with  an  avenue)  three  miles.  A 
market  road  strikes  off  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  high  western 
road,  proceeds  to  the  S.  W.  passing  through  fields,  ascends  low 
hills,  winds  over  them,  descends  into  the  Coolatore  deshums,  passes 
extensive  fields,  and  over  heights,  descends  to  the  Vengaud  deshum, 
ascends,  and  passing  through  low  hills  descends  into  the  Erroor 
deshum  of  the  Bettadanaud  talook,  distance  from  Angadipoorum 
ten  and  a  half  miles,  this  is  merely  a  foot-path,  and  the  line  of  road 
is  marked  out  by  a  few  trees,  in  the  Coolatore  and  Vengaud  de¬ 
shums,  the  avenue  is  regular.  Another  road  proceeds  to  the  north 
from  the  capital,  winds  E.  N.  E.  through  the  deshums  of  Kokuth, 
Pullycooth,  Vengoor,  Chemmuny,  crosses  a  small  river  to  Mailant- 
toor.  distant  eight  and  a  half  miles  ascending  and  descending 
over  heights,  and  crossing  stripes  of  cultivation  at  intervals  ; 
from  the  latter  it  winds  over  heights,  extensive  fields  on  the  left, 
crosses  another  mountain  stream  two  miles,  to  Toowoor  two  and  a 
quarter  miles,  where  it  ends,  being  in  all  twelve  and  three-quarter 
miles  from  Angadipooram  ;  this  is  a  tolerable  road  and  is  generally 
lined  with  trees.  A  road  to  the  eastward  strikes  off  from  the 
former  in  the  Vengoor  deshums  four  and  a  quarter  miles  from  An¬ 
gadipooram,  it  meanders  E.  S.  E.  by  Kupeelangady  in  the  Vellatoor 
deshum,  passes  through  Allunelloor  and  Kotapudeum  deshums, 
crosses  a  small  hill  stream  and  fields,  and  joins  the  southern  road 
from  the  west  in  the  deshum  of  Koomarampooram  fifteen  miles 
from  Vengoor  ;  this  is  a  very  good  road  lined  with  a  shady  avenue. 
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it  runs  over  plain  heights ;  none  of  the  above  roads,  from  the  undu¬ 
lating  nature  of  the  country,  will  with  safety  admit  of  wheel  car¬ 
riages,  are  only  frequented  by  laden  cattle  and  foot-passengers. 
Uttapaddy  is  the  only  Pass  through  the  mountains  to  the  east.  A 
path  and  Pass  up  the  Koondahs  south  of  the  Anginda  peak  is  part¬ 
ly  traced  to  Toonoor,  it  being  now  but  seldom  frequented  by  tobacco 
smugglers,  on  account  of  the  dangers  they  have  to  encounter  from 
elephants  and  other  animals,  also  the  difficulties  of  ascending  and 
descending  numerous  ranges  of  hills  and  woods  for  fifteen  miles. 

Iron  is  smelted  in  many  parts  of  the  district,  there  are  several 
furnaces  in  the  Parunthullamunnam  deshum  on  a  large  scale.  Gold 
dust  is  extracted  from  the  sands  in  the  bed  of  the  Kokoyetode  east 
of  Ooravampooram  in  small  quantities  ;  from  this  circumstance  it  is 
conjectured  that  this  valuable  mineral  may  with  labour  be  obtained 
in  all  the  streams  that  flow  to  the  westward,  within  a  few  miles  from 
the  foot  of  the  mountains.  The  manufactures  are  cloths  of  various 
textures,  but  most  of  it  is  obtained  from  the  east  and  Paulghaut ; 
iron  pots  and  pans  used  as  cooking  utensils  are  made  principally  in 
some  deshums  in  the  Pundikad  hobelly  to  the  N.  :  these  are  exposed 
on  the  market  days  for  sale  at  the  capital. 

The  soil  of  the  cultivated  valleys  is  a  rich  brown,  in  some  parts 
of  the  interior  inclining  to  black  ;  in  those  situations  overrun  with 
thick  forest,  it  is  black  mould,  owing  to  the  constant  accumulation 
of  decayed  trees  and  leaves  ;  on  the  lower  hills  to  the  west,  it  is  red 
and  very  gravelly.  The  productions  are  precisely  similar  to  those 
in  Bettadanaud ;  in  all  the  mountains  and  forests  honey  and  wax  in 
large  quantities  are  obtained.  The  produce  of  the  Koondahs  are 
wheat,  barley,  poppy,  garlic,  and  several  dry  grains  ;  and  on  the 
Uttapaddy  hills,  very  little  coarse  rice,  the  produce  being  principally 
dry  grains  of  various  kinds,  also  vegetables,  pumkins,  cucumbers,  &c. 

By  the  census  taken  of  the  population  in  1827,  the  whole  amount¬ 
ed  to  83,044.  This  would  give  200  individuals  to  the  populous  por¬ 
tion,  being  only  one-half  of  the  superficial  area  of  the  whole  district. 

Domestic  animals  are  diminutive,  and  all  similar  to  the  districts 
on  the  coast.  The  wild  animals  are  elephants,  tigers  of  various 
descriptions,  byson,  deer,  and  mountain  sheep.  On  the  Koondahs 
bears  roam  over  the  surface  of  the  table-land,  and  frequently  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hamlets. 

The  climate  is  very  similar  to  the  description  given  in  the  general 
account  of  Malabar,  but  the  squalls  from  the  S.  W.  are  not  felt  in 
such  force  as  on  the  coast.  The  climate  on  the  Koondahs  is  similar  to 
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that  of  the  Neelgherries,  the  squalls  during  the  monsoons  blow  with 
great  violence  all  over  the  high  western  table-lands.  On  the  Ut.ta- 
paddy  the  variation  of  the  Thermometer  is  very  great  at  different 
times  of  the  day,  rising  sometimes  from  fifty-five  degrees  in  the 
morning,  to  ninety  and  ninety-five  degrees  with  dense  fog,  during 
the  rainy  season,  making  this  tract  very  unhealthy,  so  much  so, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  about  Munnar  will  not  approach 
them  but  in  the  very  hottest  time  of  the  year,  to  prevent  attacks  of 
hill  fever. 


Description  of  the  Neddunganaud  Talook. 

This  division  is  bounded  on  the  S.  for  thirty  miles  by  the  Ponany 
river  dividing  it  from  Paulghaut  and  the  Cochin  province  to  the  E. 
by  Paulghaut  and  the  high  range  of  mountains,  to  the  N.  by 
the  Wullavoornaud  talook,  the  Cherpulcherry  river  for  twenty-two 
miles  forming  the  limit,  and  to  the  W.  by  a  small  portion  of  the 
Bettadanaud  district ;  its  whole  perimeter  measures  ninety-five  miles 
and  contains  a  superficial  area  of  286  square  miles.  In  this  area 
fifty-four  and  a  quarter  is  under  wet  cultivation,  the  remainder  is 
occupied  by  undulating  slopes,  with  detached  hills,  and  by  moun¬ 
tains  and  forests  to  the  eastward,  besides  several  deshums  much 
detached,  and  situated  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Wullavoornaud 
talook,  measuring  a  superficial  area  of  ninety-one  and  three-quar¬ 
ter  square  miles,  of  which  fourteen  and  three-quarter  square  miles 
is  under  wet  cultivation  ;  the  revenue  of  these  portions  are  collected 
in  common  by  the  tehsildars  of  the  above  said  talooks,  creating 
thereby  much  trouble  and  inconvenience  to  the  public  servant.  The 
census  before  mentioned  would  give  290  individuals  to  the  square 
mile.  This  district  is  equally  populated,  thenairs  and  higher  castes 
predominate,  being  almost  one-third  of  the  whole. 

This  talook  is  divided  into  seventeen  hobellies,  these  again  sub¬ 
divided  into  forty-two  urashums,  containing  150  deshums  or  villages, 
the  houses  scattered  and  lying  on  the  margin  of  the  wet  cultivation 
in  the  valleys,  which  intersect  the  country  in  all  directions. 

There  are  no  considerable  towns  in  this  division  ;  a  few  streets  of 
bazars  on  the  high  western  road  from  Paulghaut,  at  Lakkadykotah, 
Paulapuram,  and  Waunian  Colunkurray  are  of  some  note,  pro¬ 
visions  being  obtained  at  them  by  travellers  and  for  whose  accom¬ 
modation  bungalows  have  been  erected  in  their  vicinity.  A  weekly 
market  on  Saturday  takes  place  at  Waunian  Colunkurray  ;  Cher¬ 
pulcherry  the  capital,  on  an  elevated  plain  is  of  note  from  the 
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revenue  cutcherry  being  held  at  it ;  there  is  also  an  old  bungalow 
and  a  couple  of  bazars,  a  pagoda  of  some  celebrity,  and  a  palace  on 
the  road  to  Puttumby  W.  one  mile  from  the  bungalow.  Cherpul- 
cherry  was  once  the  station  of  a  collector.  Karimpolay  N.  seventy, 
E.  seven  miles  from  Cherpulcherry,  is  situated  in  a  winding  on  the 
right  bank  of  a  river,  is  noted  for  a  celebrated  pagoda,  it  is  also  the 
residence  of  one  of  the  senior  Samury  rajahs.  Triallacode,  on  the 
high  road  to  the  eastward,  lies  four  miles  from  Cherpulcherry,  there 
is  a  pagoda  and  street  of  shops  kept  by  chatties,  also  a  dense  popu¬ 
lation  around  it  and  five  miles  to  the  E.  of  the  former,  also  on  the 
road  are  a  few  shops  and  a  pagoda  to  the  N.,  Puttamby  S.  fifty- 
eight,  E.  eleven  miles  from  the  capital,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ponany  river,  has  several  temples  in  its  vicinity,  and  is  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  some  wealthy  Nairs,  here  is  also  a  bungalow  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers,  in  the  left  bank  of  the  road  on  a  plain 
slope;  andYeroopa  S.  four,  W.  eight  miles,  S.  of  the  high  western 
road,  is  the  residence  of  the  Kavalapad  Nair,  near  the  site  of  a  tem¬ 
ple  of  much  celebrity.  A  few  bazars  lining  the  road  in  the  deshum 
is  called  Coonaturrah  Ungady.  Near  Tootacuddavu,  a  ferry  across 
the  river  on  the  road  to  Angadipooram  is  a  pagoda  of  celebrity  on 
the  left  bank  three  miles  N.  W.  of  the  capital.  These  temples  are 
so  numerous  under  the  appellations  of  bhuggavuddy,  umbalums, 
and  cauvs,  that  every  deshum  has  its  deity. 

There  are  two  rivers  of  note  in  this  division  ;  the  Ponany  which 
limits  it  on  the  S.  has  a  broad  sandy  bed  ;  it  is  navigable  for  small 
boats  during  the  rains,  and  some  time  after  ;  in  going  up  they  are 
generally  dragged,  and  run  down  with  the  tide;  it  has  generally 
a  small  stream  throughout  the  dry  season,  and  in  every  part  is  ford¬ 
able.  The  Cherpulcherry  river  to  the  N.  divides  this  division 
from  Wullavoornaud,  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  east  ofMunnar  ; 
it  is  navigable  for  small  craft,  from  its  confluence  with  the  Ponany, 
at  Currayanoor  in  Bettadanaud,  all  the  way  to  Kurrimpolay  for 
thirty-four  and  a  half  miles,  during  the  rains,  and  to  Tootacudda¬ 
vu  ferry  twenty-three  miles  throughout  the  year,  within  three 
miles  of  Cherpulcherry,  the  width  varies  from  2  to  400  yards,  the 
banks  are  high  almost  the  whole  way,  and  studded  with  groves  of 
arekaand  cocoanut,  under  the  shade  of  which  the  houses  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  are  interspersed.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  in  some  parts  very 
rocky,  especially  to  the  E.  of  the  ferry  abovementioned.  A  large 
stream  in  the  eastern  portion,  which  has  its  source  in  the  mountains 
N.  W.  of  Paulghaut,  meanders  through  the  following  deshums. 
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Wudacherrv,  Vaingacherry,  andMolunjoor  ;  it  runs  W.  to  the  latter 
place,  turns  abruptly  south,  joins  the  Ponany  rivers  one  and  a  half 
miles  N.  of  this  confluence.  The  high  road  passes  over  a  substan¬ 
tial  stone  bridge,  called  Wotupallam.  West  one  mile  of  the  above 
confluence,  another  large  stream  joins  the  main  river  ;  it  rises  S.  of 
Cherpulcherry,  and  meanders  S.  E.  through  extensive  cultivation. 
Another  small  stream  rises  in  the  Poraturry  hills,  flows  S.  meander¬ 
ing  through  fields,  joins  the  Ponany  on  the  W.  of  the  deshum  of 
Wodamacoorchy  :  abridge  is  thrown  over  it  about  one  mileN.  of  the 
confluence.  Two  streams  rising  in  the  Tendulla  and  Ramagurrah 
hills  N.  of  Puttamby  ;  one  runs  S.  W.  and  joins  the  Ponany,  in  the 
Koodamunda  deshums,  the  other  flows  to  the  W.  through  extensive 
cultivation,  falls  into  the  Cherpulcherry  river  three-quarter  of  a  mile 
S.  of  Teruvagapura.  A  small  stream  formed  by  extensive  branches 
of  cultivation,  has  its  principal  sources  about  Panty  Mullay,  a  single 
high  black  rock,  flows  W.  N.  W.  and  E.  of  Cherpulcherry,  from 
thence,  N.  and  joins  the  Cherpulcherry  river,  one  of  the  principal 
branches  of  the  above  river,  rises  in  a  valley  of  the  mountains  N.  E. 
of  the  Kulhadycode  peak,  flows  W.  partly  through  fields,  joins  the 
main  stream  E.  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  Kurumpola  pagoda.  Tim¬ 
ber  is  floated  down  it  during  the  rains. 

Many  hills  are  sprinkled  over  the  whole  surface  of  this  division. 
The  most  conspicuous  are  Aunangamulla,  a  lofty  range  with  two  peaks 
to  the  S.  E.  of  the  capital,  Kalapara,  to  the  S.  Turdulla  two  plain 
peaks,  Ramagerry  a  wild  wooded  group,  and  the  Ongalor  plain  hills 
extending  to  the  Ponany  river.  On  the  S.  W.  and  E.  S.  E.  is 
Panty  Mullay  one  solid  black  rock.  The  eastern  extremity  of  the 
district  is  woody  and  mountainous,  the  principal  peaks  are  Kulha¬ 
dycode,  and  Poolymulla,  the  summit  of  the  range  is  the  natural 
limit  dividing  this  district  from  Wullavoornaud  and  Paulghaut. 
Fully  one-half  of  the  superficial  area  of  this  division  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  hilly  and  woody,  the  remainder  plain  slopes  between  the  cul¬ 
tivated  valleys. 

The  high  western  road  from  Paulghaut  enters  this  district  one 
and  three-quarter  miles  east  of  Lakaddycotah  bungalow  and  bazar, 
from  thence  it  winds  westerly  to  Paulapuram  bazar  three  miles,  con¬ 
tinues  in  slopes,  descends  and  crosses  a  rapid  stream  over  a  bridge 
two  miles,  and  one  mile  farther  another  stream  with  a  bridge,  wind¬ 
ing  over  heights  to  Vunancolumcurra,  a  bazar  and  bungalow  three 
miles,  the  road  now  winds  S.  W.  asceqding  and  descending  to 
Coonaturrah  Angady  one  and  a  quarter  miles,  then  W.  with  several 
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inequalities,  hills  on  the  left,  descends  and  passes  a  rapid  stream 
over  a  substantial  bridge  four  and  a  quarter  miles  ;  it  here  takes  a 
course  W.  N.  W.  ascending  gradually  to  the  Ongalor  maud  or  Pass 
one  and  a  half  miles,  descends  westerly,  crosses  a  small  stream  in 
cultivation  to  Puttumby,  a  bungalow  and  river  on  the  left  three  and 
a  half  miles ;  it  then  winds  through  fields,  river  on  the  left,  crosses 
the  Ponany  river  600  yards  wide  to  Turtalla  bungalow  and  bazar 
in  the  Kurtanand  district  four  miles.  This  road  is  lined  the  whole 
way  with  an  avenue  of  jack  and  mangoe  trees,  and  will  admit  of 
wheel  carriages  with  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  rough  nature  of 
the  ground  in  parts  between  Puttumby  and  Kongaturra  Angady. 
The  road  from  Angadipooram  enters  this  division  on  crossing  the 
Toothacuddavu  ferry  and  river,  winds  south  easterly  over  heights, 
fields  on  the  right,  to  Cherpulcherry,  a  few  bazars,  and  an  old  bun¬ 
galow,  it  then  winds  S.  E.  leaving  the  Annangamullay  range  on 
the  left,  by  Chengode,  a  bazar,  to  Lukkadycotah  bazar  and  bunga¬ 
low  thirteen  miles,  crossing  fields  at  intervals,  also  a  rugged  nullah 
a  mile  W.  N.  W.  of  Lukkady  ;  this  is  also  a  good  road,  and  will 
admit  of  wheel  carriages.  The  direct  road  to  Paulghaut  from  Cher¬ 
pulcherry  proceeds  E.  by  Mancode,  Trillacode,  to  Vilaucon,  a  small 
bazar,  nine  and  a  half  miles,  and  one  mile  east  of  the  latter  enters 
the  Paulghaut  district ;  this  is  a  tolerable  road,  but  from  the  very 
uneven  nature  of  the  country,  will  not  admit  of  wheel  carriages. 
Another  good  road  from  the  capital  proceeds  S.  W.  through  the 
deshum  Nellaya,  Yaloorvundala,  Vullayapoolay,  Kulladypettah,  to 
Puttamby  eleven  miles,  crosses  four  nullahs  and  fields  at  intervals ; 
this  is  also  a  tolerable  road,  but  will  not  admit  of  wheel  carriages, 
owing  to  the  rugged  and  undulating  nature  of  the  ground  it  passes 
over.  A  road  from  Tutalla  crosses  the  Ponany  one  mile  from  the 
above  place,  and  passes  N.  N.  E.  through  the  deshums  of  Congoor- 
mulla,  Vulloor,  Curvincaud,  and  Perrycon,  where  it  crosses  the 
Cherpulcherry  river,  into  the  Wullavoornaud  district  eight  miles 
from  Puttamby,  a  large  nullah  crosses  it,  and  some  fields  :  a  portion 
of  the  road  running  on  heights  is  level  and  good,  but  on  the  whole 
will  not  admit  of  wheel  carriages.  The  whole  of  the  above  roads 
are  lined  with  the  jack,  mangoe,  and  other  trees,  forming  beautiful 
avenues.  A  market  road  from  Tiruvagapuram  to  Cherpulcherry 
passes  through  the  deshums  Nadoomeltoor,  Mundoorturra,  Kellaka- 
nelloor,  and  joins  the  road  from  Puttamby  at  Nelaya  :  besides  it 
many  small  footpaths  traverse  the  country  in  all  directions. 
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No  iron  is  obtained  by  smelting.  The  manufactures  are  mostly 
the  same  as  those  in  the  Bettadanaud  district. 

By  the  census  of  1827,  the  population  amounts  to  83,044  souls. 
The  Numboory  brahmins,  and  nairs,  and  the  higher  castes  pre¬ 
dominate.  Moplahs,  who  are  numerous  in  the  districts  border¬ 
ing  the  coast,  are  only  a  few  compared  to  the  bulk  of  the  whole 
population. 

The  cattle  and  other  animals  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  Betta¬ 
danaud  talook.  Elephants  are  numerous  and  troublesome  in  the 
eastern  portion  bordering  the  mountains. 

Description  of  the  Paulghciut  Talook. 

Paulghaut,  the  most  southeastern  district  of  Malabar,  is  divided 
into  two  divisions,  denominated  Tennamullapuram,  and  Wudda- 
mullapuram,  and  is  bounded  on  the  W,  by  the  districts  of  Chay- 
layekurray  and  Trichuvapairoor  of  Cochin  ;  to  the  S.  by  a  high  ridge 
of  mountains,  defining  the  limit  common  to  Sholagoody  :  S.  S.  E. 
by  the  sub-division  of  Chittoor;  to  the  E.  by  the  district  of  Chittoor  ; 
S.  E-  and  N.  by  the  Coimbatoor  province,  and  to  the  N.  W.  by  the 
Nedungenaud  talook,  and  forms  on  the  whole  a  very  irregular  figure, 
encroached  on  towards  the  E.  by  Chittoor,  to  the  S.  E.  the  Colungode 
hobelly  makes  an  indentation  between  Nemary  and  Coimbatoor,  and 
that  of  Wuddakunchairy  makes  another  indent  to  the  S.  W.  between 
the  districts  of  Trichuvapairoor  and  Nemary.  Its  whole  perimeter 
measures  235^  miles,  and  contains  an  area  of  695^  square  miles  ; 
120^  square  miles  by  rice  lands,  115  square  miles  by  dry  grain  ;  369 
square  miles  by  mountains,  hills,  and  forests,  and  the  remainder  by 
plain  waste  slopes  in  the  interior.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  divi¬ 
sions  of  Malabar  and  extensively  populated,  as  will  appear  by  the 
census  of  1827,  which  gave  a  population  of  133,898  souls,  and  193 
individuals  to  the  square  mile;  but  as  the  mountains  and  forests 
occupy  upwards  of  one-third  of  the  district,  it  may  be  averaged  at 
250  to  the  square  mile.  The  deshums  or  villages  are  generally  on 
the  verge  of  the  rice  lands,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pettahs  and 
agrarams  of  brahmins,  the  habitations  being  under  the  shade  of 
groves  of  cocoanut,  areka,  jack,  and  other  productive  trees.  The 
brab  or  palmyra  is  scattered  all  over  the  country,  which  gives  it  the 
peculiar  features  of  a  woody  country,  though  in  general  it  is  plain. 
The  inhabitants  are  composed  of  brahmins  :  those  of  the  eastern  coast 
predominate.  Nairs  of  various  gradations,  Vellaulers  not  a  few,  also 
Jonagar  moplahs  as  well  as  several  of  the  lower  classes,  that  of  the 
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Teers  prevail,  who  are  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  community, 
being  both  agriculturists  and  extractors  of  toddy. 

This  district  is  divided  into  two  subdivisions,  each  under  a  Native 
Collector;  that  to  the  South  is  termed  Tennamullapuram,  the  North 
Wuddamullapurarn  ;  about  the  centre  of  the  latter  lies  Paulghaut, 
the  capital  of  the  country  :  together  they  are  again  divided  into 
twenty-three  subdivisions  or  hobellies  containing  fifty-seven  um- 
sliums,  and  these  again  into  150  villages  denominated  deshums. 

Paulghaut,  the  capital  of  this  portion  of  Malabar,  is  a  place  well 
known  in  the  history  of  India,  as  the  key  to  Travancore ;  the  fort  is 
built  of  granite  and  lime ;  it  is  a  square,  each  face  being  200  yards 
flanked  by  square  bastions  with  outworks  on  the  east  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  gates,  and  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch  and  glacis,  and 
commands  the  surrounding  places  in  the  interior.  There  are  a  few 
tiled  buildings,  apparently  granaries,  and  a  place  of  arms  in  a  ruin¬ 
ous  state,  also  a  small  reservoir  of  good  water.  The  town  lies  about 
500  yards  to  the  N.  and  N.  W.,  it  is  composed  of  regular  broad  streets, 
the  houses  large  and  those  lining  the  road  being  shops  or  bazars, 
are  tiled.  The  cutcherry  and  custom-house  are  in  the  centre 
on  the  right  of  the  main  street,  in  an  open  area,  that  portion  to  the 
north  is  called  Sultanpett,  inhabited  mostly  by  people  of  the  other 
coast,  here  are  also  a  few  bazars ;  to  the  north  is  a  bungalow  and 
garden,  and  opposite  to  it  a  large  square  building,  once  used  as  a 
depot  for  tobacco.  On  the  skirts  of  the  field  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
Chapel ;  between  the  Pettahs  on  the  plain  is  the  bungalow  for  tra¬ 
vellers,  the  whole  on  a  rising  ground  and  surrounded  by  extensive 
fields.  The  roads  here  are  broad,  and  most  of  them  lined  with  trees 
or  avenues.  Within  a  compass  of  three  miles  around  the  fort  there 
are  no  less  than  twenty-two  gramums  or  brahmin  villages,  six  of 
them  extensive,  the  houses  substantially  built,  streets  broad  and 
clean,  the  main  one  in  each  east  and  west,  pagodas  at  the  extremi¬ 
ties,  but  generally  at  the  west  end.  Kulputty,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Kudducoon  river,  lies  N.  W.  two  miles  from  the  fort,  composed  of 
broad  streets  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  the  houses  tiled.  On 
the  bank  of  the  river  there  is  a  celebrated  pagoda,  and  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  from  it  S.  E.  is  another  where  an  annual  festival  takes 
place.  S.  E.  three  and  a  half  miles  from  the  capital  the  village  of 
Codumbah,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ponany  river,  though  extensive  is 
very  straggling  ;  here  is  also  a  pagoda  of  celebrity,  and  an  annual 
festival  takes  place  and  is  kept  up  for  several  days.  The  pagoda  of 
Terrupullatoor  W.  half  a  mile  from  the  above,  and  on  the  opposite 
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bank  is  a  large  temple  held  in  great  veneration.  Yellupoolv  to  the 
east  six  miles,  Palapooly  three  and  three-quarter  miles  E.  S.  E.  of 
the  capital  are  the  heads  of  hobellies,  having  each  a  large  scattered 
population,  also  a  brahmin  gramum  and  pagoda.  Kurrugarapoly,  a 
compact  nair  village,  is  E.  one  and  a  half  miles  ;  also  Puduherry  E. 
N.  E.  three  and  three-quarter  miles  is  more  extensive,  having  a  few 
bazars  at  it  on  either  side  of  the  high  road  to  the  south,  and  across 
the  fields  is  a  brahmin  gramum  and  pagoda.  To  the  W.  of  the  fort 
are  the  following  gramums  :  Perany,  Tervullay,  Kodundurrapolay 
and  Chundrashuygrapuram,  a  small  pagoda  at  most  of  them  and  the 
whole  situated  in  a  fertile  well  cultivated  tract.  Pudunagaram  S.  S. 
E.  six  miles  is  the  next  mart  to  Paulghaut ;  the  street  is  wide  and 
runs  E.  and  W.  two  furlongs  ;  and  at  the  W.  end  is  a  mosque :  the 
Jonagar  moplahs  are  the  principal  inhabitants  ;  and  N.  E.  of  it 
Palanuggram,  a  town  similar  to  the  above,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ponany  river.  Kuddavoyoor  is  a  smaller  town,  lies  one  and  three- 
quarter  miles  W.  of  the  above  place  ;  at  it  is  an  extensive  popula¬ 
tion,  also  a  couple  of  brahmin  gramums  with  pagodas,  the  one  to  the 
N.  W.  Karalupuram,  here  a  weekly  market  takes  place,  where 
cattle  also  are  exposed  for  sale.  This  is  the  most  populous  part  of 
the  country  next  to  the  environs  of  Paulghaut,  there  being  four  large 
towns  within  two  miles  of  each,  including  that  of  Tultamungalum 
dependant  on  Cochin.  Pullavoor,  S.  S.  E.  nine  and  three-quarter 
miles  of  Paulghaut,  consists  of  two  gramums  with  a  celebrated  pagoda 
within  a  walled  enclosure,  lies  S,  of  the  above  and  to  the  N.  an  ex¬ 
tensive  nair  population.  Goodaloor  S.  S.  E.  one  and  a  half  miles, 
Pullacherry  E.  three  miles,  and  Koonuclierry  N.  W.  one  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  miles  from  Pullavoor,  are  large  straggling  villages,  inhabited  by 
Vellalers  :  at  the  two  former  are  gramums,  and  a  few  small  pagodas. 
Pullunchuttanoor  S.  W.  four  and  a  half  miles  from  Paulghaut,  is 
another  brahmin  gramum  surrounded  by  a  nair  population.  Ten- 
coorchy  S.  S.  W.  four  miles  of  the  above  place,  with  an  extensive 
population,  is  noted  for  its  pagoda  in  a  grove  of  teak  trees,  and  to  the 
south  is  Vellyanchattanur ;  it  is  the  site  of  a  wealthy  nair  population, 
with  some  fine  tanks.  Near  it  is  Vellayanur,  another  gramum  of 
brahmins.  W.  of  Pullenchattanur  are  the  subdivisions  of  Kuliman  and 
Shoolanoor ;  the  country  is  excessively  wild  and  rugged,  the  popu¬ 
lation  scattered  on  the  borders  of  the  cultivated  valleys.  The  places 
of  note  in  this  tract  are  Kutanoor,  a  street  of  Vellalers  and  Lubbais, 
who  are  weavers  by  profession.  Poolvmulla  Mautoor,  and  Chem- 
brakolum  have  each  a  gramum.  Yeddaturra  W*  N.  W.  six  miles 
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from  Paulghaut,  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Ponany 
river,  is  the  residence  of  a  raja,  and  here  is  also  another  brahmin 
gramum.  Munnakurray  "W.  ten  and  a  half  miles  from  Paulghaut, 
situated  on  the  high  western  road  ;  at  it  are  some  ruined  fortifica¬ 
tions  commanding  the  road,  with  a  few  bazars.  S.  W.  half  a  mile 
from  the  above  place  resides  a  pensioned  r&ja  ;  the  raja  of  Calicut 
has  also  a  house  in  a  mud  enclosure ;  he  possesses  some  lands  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Colungode  S.  S.  E.  ten  and  a  half  miles  from  Paul¬ 
ghaut  is  extensive  and  a  place  of  some  consequence  ;  the  population 
consists  of  the  natives  of  the  eastern  coast,  some  brahmins  and  nairs  ; 
the  residence  of  the  raja  is  at  the  W.  end  of  the  town  ;  there  are  no 
less  than  six  agrarams  in  this  vicinity,  dependant  on  it.  To  the  east 
is  the  scite  of  a  square  mud  fort,  to  the  left  of  the  road ;  and  Pun- 
nacootoor  Pyaloor,  two  and  three  miles  to  the  S.  W.,  have  each  a 
gramum  with  a  mixed  population  skirting  the  fields.  Wuddavanoor 
N.  one  and  three-quarter  miles  from  Colungode,  is  a  considerable 
village,  and  scattered  over  a  surface  of  four  square  miles,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  a  few  bazars  and  the  houses  of  merchants,  situated  on 
the  road  to  Paulghaut.  The  country  around  Colungode,  is  fertile, 
and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  ;  the  palmyra  in  profusion.  To  the 
S.  is  a  mass  of  mountains  falling  abruptly  to  the  east  by  a  forest 
partly  in  Coimbatoor,  two  good  roads  passing  through  it  to  Ana- 
mulla  and  Polachy  Allatur  the  capital  of  the  southern  division  ;  at 
it  is  a  small  street  of  bazars,  and  near  it  is  the  cutcherry  of  the 
tehsildar,  where  the  revenue  servants  transact  all  the  business  of 
the  district ;  it  is  on  the  high  road  from  Paulghaut  to  Trichoor,  and 
is  situated  S.  W.  eleven  and  a  half  miles  from  the  capital,  surround¬ 
ed  by  extensive  rice  lands.  A  mile  to  the  south  is  a  conspicuous 
hill  remarkable  for  its  being  alone  on  the  plain  called  Wurrymulla. 
At  Koonicherry  E.  N.  E.  two  and  a  quarter  miles  from  Allatur,  are 
two  gramums,  it  is  also  the  residence  of  a  petty  raja,  and  E.  S.  E. 
one  and  a  half  mile,  is  another  considerable  gramum  with  two 
reservoirs  all  in  the  Perincolum  deshum.  At  Trippallur  N.  E. 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  S.  of  the  Colungode  river,  is  a  celebrated 
pagoda.  Wuddukuturra,  S.  E.  three  miles,  capital  of  a  subdivision, 
is  another  gramum  with  a  temple  at  each  extremity.  Here  are  also 
Angady  or  Moplah  bazars  with  a  Romo- Syrian  Church  to  the  S. 
W.  To  the  N.  E.  three-quarters  of  mile  a  Buggavuddy  pagoda, 
and  large  reservoirs,  is  a  place  of  great  celebrity.  Pundoor  W.  four 
and  three-quarter  miles  from  Allatoor  is  noted  for  two  gramums, 
and  a  few  small  temples  in  their  vicinity.  Wuddakuncherry  S.  W. 
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five  and  a  quarter  miles  from  Allatur,  and  the  capital  of  a  subdivision, 
is  a  small  town  composed  of  two  streets  of  bazars  with  a  dense 
population,  situated  in  a  fine  fertile  country,  the  forests  encroaching 
within  half  a  mile  of  it  on  the  west,  the  inhabitants  being  Comaties 
and  Chetties ;  it  is  on  the  high  road  from  Paulgaut  to  Trichoor ; 
there  are  besides  several  roads  from  different  parts  of  the  country 
which  communicate  here  ;  in  its  vicinity  there  are  no  less  than  three 
gramums,  and  some  pagodas,  but  none  of  any  note.  Oyacaud  N. 
one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  former  place  has  a  large  popula¬ 
tion  of  nairs,  their  houses  are  skirted  on  the  sides  of  the  fields. 
Here  is  also  another  brahmin  gramum,  as  also  at  Reshenadur- 
mungalum  and  Podoocode.  At  the  latter  place  is  a  street  of 
weavers  on  the  N.  of  the  gramum.  Mungalum  N.  E.  one 
and  half  mile  of  Oyacode,  has  also  a  large  population  of 
nairs  and  two  gramums :  the  pagoda  of  Unjymoorty,  situated 
in  this  deslium  is  a  temple  of  some  celebrity.  Madapaloor  a 
nair  village  lies  E.  two  and  a  half  miles,  a  few  brahmins  reside  on 
the  west  of  the  pagoda.  Chittoncherry,  two  miles  W.  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  populous,  consisting  of  Nairs,  Chetties  and  Lubbais  ;  the  houses 
much  scattered  on  the  borders  of  their  fields.  The  southern  portion 
of  the  Wuddakuncherry  subdivision,  as  well  as  the  eastern  and 
southern  parts  of  Colungode  consists  of  extensive  forests  and 
mountains  inhabited  by  Cawders,  a  hill  tribe.  In  the  forests 
there  are  extensive  rice  lands,  with  kullums  or  granaries,  belong¬ 
ing  to  some  petty  chiefs.  Munnoor,  W.  N.  W.  fifteen  miles  of  the 
capital,  is  populous,  many  weavers  and  potters  reside  here :  but  the 
principal  inhabitants  are  Nairs  and  Teers,  there  are  several  pago¬ 
das,  but  none  of  note.  Kongad,  the  capital  of  a  subdivision  five 
and  a  half  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  it,  has  a  dense  population  of  nairs  and 
some  brahmins  about  the  pagoda,  which  is  one  of  great  celebrity. 

A  festival  annually  takes  place  and  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  resort  to  it  on  the  occasion.  Mundoor,  four  and  a  half  miles 
E.  of  Kongad,  is  noted  for  a  street  of  bazars  kept  by  Turragen 
Chetties  ;  the  population  however  consists  of  Nairs  and  Teers,  who 
reside  on  the  skirts  of  the  rice  cultivation.  The  roads  from  Cher- 
pulcherry  and  Munnoor  unite  here  and  proceed  to  the  capital.  Uga- 
titurrah,  situated  N.  three  and  half  miles  of  the  capital,  and  the 
head  of  a  subdivision,  has  a  dense  population  of  Nairs  and  Teers  ; 
it  is  a  place  of  some  note  from  its  being  the  residence  of  the  Shek- 
hurry  raja  ;  S.  W.  one  mile  and  N.  of  a  black  rock  is  Cullaycollum, 
famous  for  the  pagoda  and  tank  dedicated  to  Yaimoory.  Bugga- 
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vuddy  festival  takes  place  annually.  Kavulpad  N.  W.  two  miles  of 
Paulghaut  is  the  capital  of  a  subdivision  :  it  has  a  dense  population  of 
nairs,  as  also  of  various  other  castes. 

The  Ponany  is  the  only  river  of  consequence  in  this  tract,  and  is 
formed  by  the  following  branches:  the  Wurret  and  Cosa  rise  in 
Coimbatoor ;  the  former  passes  through  Chittoor,  and  meandering 
through  forests  joins  the  latter  two  miles  E.  of  Poodoochairy  ;  it  is 
afterwards  termed  the  Nurragapolay,  winds  with  a  sandy  bed  and 
steep  banks,  W.  N.  W.  six  miles  receives  the  Kuddavancoon  river  on 
the  right  bank,  which  has  several  sources  in  the  mountains  stretching 
S.  E.  from  the  high  peak  of  Pereakunjee  to  the  north ;  this  though 
a  small  river  rushes  down  with  great  velocity,  impels  the  main  river 
to  take  a  south-westerly  course  three  miles,  the  banks  bold,  bed  wide  ; 
passes  Kulputty  and  its  pagoda,  situated  on  the  left  bank,  assumes 
a  westerly  course  for  five  miles,  to  its  junction  with  the  southern 
branch  called  the  Anamulla  river,  from  its  having  its  source  in 
those  mountains ;  it  enters  the  district  at  Palanagaram,  flows  to  the 
east  of  the  above  town,  thence  runsN  three  miles,  winds  W.  N.  W. 
four  miles,  Kodumba  on  the  right,  and  here  it  receives  a  small  river 
rising  in  the  Chittoor  division  ;  it  then  winds  W.  and  N.  N.  W. 
(having  Paulghaut  a  mile  to  the  right)  and  forms  a  junction  with 
the  Kuddacoon  river  W.  half  a  mile  of  Yeddaturrah  ;  its  bed  sandy 
which  widens  from  fifteen  to  300  yards,  gradually  winding,  runs 
through  a  fine  open  country  ;  from  thence  it  flows  gently  in  a  south¬ 
westerly  course  seven  miles,  leaving  Munnacurray  on  the  right, 
receives  a  large  stream  on  its  left  bank,  the  latter  rising  in  the 
Tencoorchy  subdivision.  The  Colungode  river  is  formed  by  the 
Davanur  and  Munjairy  streams,  having  their  sources  in  Koochu- 
nullay,  the  former  meandering  through  a  forest  for  twelve  miles,  as 
also  the  latter,  and  forms  a  junction  seven  miles  E.  of  Colungode  ;  it 
then  runs  two  miles  S.  W.  and  then  meets  the  Olayatode,  another 

mountain  stream,  on  its  left  bank  impelling  the  main  stream  N.  W. 

* 

one  and  a  half  miles,  to  Anamulla  on  the  left  bank  ;  from  thence  it 
turns  sharply  to  the  N.,  then  W.  with  several  devious  windings  for 
six  miles,  to  Kullungode  on  the  left  bank  ;  it  then  runs  S.  W.  one 
mile,  W.  four  miles  to  Goodaloor  on  the  right  bank,  and  a  short 
way  to  the  S.  it  meets  the  Mullapoya  river,  a  hill  "stream,  which 
propels  the  main  river,  N.  W.  five  and  half  miles,  very  winding; 
then  W.  N.  W.  eight  miles,  bed  broad  and  sandy,  with  rocks  at 
intervals  ;  receives  the  waters  of  the  Wuddakuncherry  river  rising  in 
the  mountains  to  the  south,  which  changes  its  course  northerly,  and 
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enters  the  Chavlakurray  district  of  Cochin.  The  Modapaloor  enters 
the  district  S.  S.  E.  one  and  a  quarter  mile  of  Chittencherry,  and 
winding  westerly  four  miles  receives  the  Wolaparae  rising  also  in 
the  southern  mountains,  propelling  the  river’s  course  W.  N.  W.  one 
and  a  half  miles,  and  receives  again  on  its  left  bank  the  combined 
waters  of  the  Kullyanykurray  and  Karmgarum  streams,  and  Chit- 
toor  river;  here  it  is  called  the  Wuddokuncherry  river,  running 
N.  N.  W.  three  miles,  W.  N.  W.  one  and  three  quarter  miles, 
receives  another  hill  stream  on  the  left  bank  ;  the  river  then  runs 
N.  and  N.  W.  four  miles  with  several  windings,  meets  the  river  of 
Kolungode.  Most  of  the  above  rivers  are  confined  to  narrow  beds, 
bold  banks,  bottoms  sandy  and  rocky  at  intervals.  In  all  of  them 
rafts  of  timber  are  floated  and  carried  down  with  great  velocity  to 
Ponany  during  the  periodical  rains. 

Tanks  are  numerous  all  over  the  country,  mostly  to  be  met  with 
at  the  heads  of  the  cultivated  valleys,  but  are  generally  very  small. 
A  few  of  note  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Paulghaut,  Koorngarapully,  Vel- 
leanchattanoor,  and  a  few  in  the  Kolungode  hobelly,  none  of  them 
exceeding  half  a  mile  in  circumference.  A  few  reservoirs  of  some 
note  for  size,  and  faced  with  stone,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  few  pagodas.  Wells  are  sunk  about  the  habitations  :  the  water 
during  warm  weather  becomes  excessively  brackish. 

The  southern  and  longest  portion  of  the  Wuddakuncherry  subdi¬ 
vision,  as  also  that  of  Kolungode,  is  occupied  by  mountainous 
ridges  ;  that  seven  miles  to  the  S.  being  lofty  displays  many  con¬ 
spicuous  tops,  as  Vellatmoody,  Coobunchairy  and  Ponmulla.  Between 
the  latter  two  is  the  Poolyvetcha  Pass,  which  as  well  as  the  above 
peaks  defines  the  southern  limit  with  Cochin.  Ridges  slope  down 
from  them  to  the  N.  N.  E.,  N.  W.,  forming  extensive  valleys,  overrun 
with  forest,  containing  teak,  some  black  wood,  and  anjely,  as  do  the 
lower  and  intricate  ridges  intersected  by  numerous  mountain  streams 
flowing  towards  the  north  and  others  to  the  westward.  Opposite 
to  the  above  and  N.  of  Paulghaut,  is  a  lofty  range  of  mountains 
(between  these  the  country  is  low  and  covered  with  forest)  for  about 
twenty  miles.  The  principal  peaks  are  Periakurnjy  to  the  north, 
and  Kulladycode  northwest.  The  summit  of  the  ridge  stretching 
E.  S.  E.  from  Periakurnjy,  defines  the  limit  with  Coimbatoor ; 
the  slopes  of  these  are  here  and  there  cultivated  by  Mullasews,  a 
race  of  hill  people.  North  five  miles  from  the  capital  is  Autoomulla, 
a  conspicuous  conical  hill,  running  W.  N.  W.  and  E.  S.  E.,  the 
ridge  on  its  summit  being  very  narrow,  and  the  whole  granite  rock. 
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Worettyraulla  N.  E.  ten  miles  of  the  capital  is  a  lofty  mountain, 
with  several  curious  peaks,  called  Neddapacooty  Yaglenjerry,  Vauin- 
yarmullay  ;  the  whole  is  a  mass  of  granite.  To  the  N.  W.  is  a  ridge 
of  hills  covered  with  low  forest,  very  much  detached  ;  the  principal 
and  highest  part  is  called  Jyapah  Mullay  ;  these  lie  S.  E.  three  miles 
of  Kongad,  the  capital  of  a  subdivision.  Many  black  detached  rocks 
are  strewed  over  the  face  of  the  country,  but  none  of  them  are  of 
any  note.  To  the  N.  W.  three  miles  of  Paulghaut,  are  two  low 
ridges  of  hills  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Kuddacuncoon  river,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  top  is  called  Coorchynulla,  and  is  covered  with  low  brushwood. 
The  Kolungode  mountains  and  forests  are  extensive,  and  occupy  an 
area  of  upwards  of  117  square  miles  ;  they  are  lofty  towards  the  N. 
forming  a  perfect  wall  of  granite,  and  fall  abruptly  towards  the 
plains  on  the  north  ;  to  the  south  it  slopes  off  into  ridges,  and  low 
table-lands,  overrun  with  wood,  containing  a  variety  of  timber.  The 
teak  tree  in  this  tract  is  without  exception  the  lai'gest  to  be  seen 
in  the  surrounding  forests ;  many  have  been  measured  whose  girth 
was  ascertained  to  be  from  twenty  to  twenty-one  feet  ;  the  bamboo, 
being  confined  to  the  hollows  and  streams,  flourishes  in  great 
luxuriance.  The  Cauders,  a  race  of  hill  people,  wander  among 
these  forests,  having  no  fixed  habitations  ;  they  live  on  roots,  and 
collect  honey,  wax  and  turmeric  for  the  renters,  who  in  lieu,  re¬ 
compense  them  with  small  supplies  of  grain,  and  pieces  of  coarse 
cloth.  The  loftiest  portion  of  these  mountains  denominated  Aga- 
mulla,  and  the  most  prominent  point  on  them  is  Coinlangoody,  a 
ridge  with  three  tops,  commanding  a  view  of  the  low  country  towards 
the  north,  and  the  plains  of  Coimbatoor  to  the  westward  ;  it  gra¬ 
dually  becomes  lower  to  the  east,  and  ends  at  Kuchumulla,  a  lofty 
rocky  peak  resembling  a  spire.  To  the  southward  is  Vengole- 
mulla.  A  long  low  ridge  defines  the  limit  towards  Cochin.  Pun- 
duram,  a  lofty  hill  east  of  the  above,  defines  the  limit  of  Coimba¬ 
toor.  Between  the  latter  hill  and  Koocli  mulla  is  an  easy  Pass 
communicating  with  the  forests,  and  mountains  above  described. 
The  flat  forests,  which  occupy  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Kolungode 
subdivision,  contain  a  variety  of  timber,  much  of  it  teak,  but  of 
small  dimensions.  Veins  of  black  rocks  are  scattered  about  this 
forest,  and  also  near  the  base  of  the  higher  mountains  ;  the  most 
conspicuous  is  Kurdypaurae,  a  conical  rock  and  one  of  the  Trigo¬ 
nometrical  points  of  the  survey.  In  the  Sholanoor  subdivision  the 
slopes  are  much  covered  with  black  ridges,  in  low  forest  affording 
very  inferior  timber.  To  the  N.  and  N.  E.  of  Pullacherry  are  sever¬ 
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al  ridges  of  black,  rocks  but  no  jungle  ;  the  most  conspicuous  is 
Waunmullay  :  also  to  the  north  and  east  of  Pullavoor,  are  others 
extending  to  Taloor,  a  square  high  peaked  rock.  Cotahmullay,  a 
woody  hill  half  a  mile  to  the  E.  of  Kakoor,  appears  as  if  it  once 
had  been  fortified  ;  in  the  centre  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple.  Peria- 
coon  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  from  whence  it  derives  its  name, 
is  a  green  ridge  conspicuous  from  its  having  some  large  trees  on  its 
summit.  That  tract  through  which  the  Cora  and  Wurretaur 
meander  is  overrun  with  thick  forest  all  up  to  the  eastern  portion, 
to  the  post  of  Wolayaur,  and  extending  to  the  mountains  on  the 
north,  affording  a  variety  of  timber ;  much  teak  is  felled  in  them, 
which  is  conveyed  down  all  the  mountain  streams,  when  they  swell 
during  the  rains,  and  a  small  quantity  of  low  jungle  on  the  heights 
of  the  interior,  but  not  extensive.  The  palmyra  thrives  all  over 
the  surface,  growing  on  all  the  higher  ground,  as  also  in  the  rice 
fields. 

This  portion  of  Malabar,  notwithstanding  the  natural  unevenness 
of  the  surface,  is  intersected  by  a  number  of  fine  roads  with  avenues 
of  jack  and  mangoe  trees.  The  high  road  from  the  coast,  on  pass¬ 
ing  Munnearry  is  over  cultivation,  descends  and  crosses  the  Ponany 
river  six  furlongs  from  the  above  place  ;  bed  sandy,  300  yards  wide, 
then  over  rice  lands  and  slopes,  descends  to  Poodoor,  a  few  bazars 
five  miles  ;  here  it  crosses  the  southern  arm  of  the  Ponany  ;  banks 
high,  sandy  bed,  200  yards  wide  ;  proceeds  east  across  fields  and  over 
plain  slopes  ;  enters  the  town  of  Paulghaut  five  miles,  then  passing  a 
field,  a  bungalow  on  the  right,  enters  Sultan  Pett  :  its  course  con¬ 
tinues  east  along  rice  fields,  jungly  slopes  on  the  left,  to  a  pagoda 
two  and  half  miles  (here  a  road  branches  off  to  the  S.  E.)  ;  it  con¬ 
tinues  passing  rice  fields  and  slopes  to  Poodoocberry  ;  a  few  bazars 
on  the  road  ;  one  and  three-quarters  miles  from  thence  N.  E.  through 
fields  six  furlongs,  crosses  the  Nurragapoly  river,  100  yards  wide, 
bed  sandy ;  it  then  passes  over  a  level  through  low  jungle  to  Tir- 
walinda  Chutturum  and  a  banian  tree  two  miles,  and  then  enters 
the  forest,  crossing  several  hill  streams  to  Wallayaur  river  and 
Chutturum,  and  a  post  on  the  left  bank  of  it  N.  E.  eight  and  three 
quarters  miles  in  Coimbatoor ;  the  above  is  the  only  road  which 
will  admit  of  wheel  carriages.  The  road  from  Trichuwapyroor 
crosses  the  Shorayaur  to  Vaniamparae,  a  rock  defining  the  limit, 
runs  east  over  uneven  grounds,  through  forests,  crosses  a  couple 
of  streams  and  enters  Wuddakuncherry  seven  miles,  then  N.  E. 
three  quarters  of  a  mile,  crosses  the  river,  banks  steep,  bed  100 
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yards  wide,  and  sandy ;  rice  fields  and  slopes  intervening,  leaves 
Mungalum  on  the  left,  passes  between  hills,  then  over  slopes,  cross¬ 
es  a  field  to  Alatur  bazar  and  cutcherry  five  miles  ;  the  road  then 
runs  east  one  and  a  half  miles,  and  crosses  the  Kolungode  river, 
bed  sandy,  130  yards  wide,  banks  bold  (here  a  road  strikes  off  to  the 
east),  the  main  road  N.  E.  passing  Yermaur,  and  crosses  a  deep 
nullah  two  miles,  then  between  black  rocks  and  fields  alternately, 
passes  through  Kolitmunum  to  Poodoocode  and  passes  a  stream  to 
Cannanore  five  miles,  ascends  and  winds  over  a  slope,  and  through 
Kuddakoorchy,  descends  through  fields  to  a  rivulet  one  and  a  quarter 
miles,  passing  through  fields  to  the  Ponany  river  one  mile,  its  bed 
150  yards  wide  and  sandy  ;  leaves  Tirwalla  gramum  on  the  right, 
winds  through  fields,  and  joins  the  main  road  one  mile  west  of  Paul- 
ghaut.  This  road  will  not  admit  of  wheel  carriages,  owing  to 
numerous  streams  and  extensive  fields  it  passes  over.  From  Wud- 
dakuncherry  there  is  a  mercantile  road  to  the  east  ;  it  crosses  two 
small  rivers  with  bold  banks  to  Mundapaloor  pagoda,  on  the  left 
two  and  three  quarters  miles,  passing  Tekkaturra  and  between  hills 
to  Wuddakunturray,  runs  N.  E.,  crosses  the  Kolungode  river  five 
miles,  then  south  of  Kooneycherry  to  Paracolum  two  miles,  (here 
a  road  strikes  off  to  the  north)  the  original  road  runs  N.  and  N. 
E.  over  rugged  ground,  descends  and  crosses  Vembalar  rivulet  two 
miles,  ascending  passes  through  Elenoor  over  heights  to  Kodavoy- 
ur  three  miles,  a  populous  village  and  bazar,  runs  E.  to  Pudunugrum 
a  considerable  market  town,  thence  a  mile  to  Tuttamungalum.  An¬ 
other  road  strikes  off  from  the  main  one,  two  miles  of  Munnacurry  ; 
it  proceeds  S.  E.  by  Matur  Tunerankad,  winds  south  of  Tencoor- 
chy,  communicates  with  Kodavoyar  Pudunugrum  and  Palanagrum. 
From  the  capital  another  road  proceeds  to  Pudunugrum  and  Palana¬ 
grum,  and  from  thence  S.  E.  to  Kolungode  S.  S.  E.  also  S.  S.  W. 
across  the  river,  via  Tencoorchy,  Vullianchattanoor  to  Pauracolum. 
Travellers  and  cattle  traverse  these  roads  with  comfort,  being  gene¬ 
rally  shaded  with  trees,  but  during  the  rains  they  are  impeded  from 
the  fields  being  inundated,  and  the  swelling  of  the  streams  and 
rivers.  A  tolerable  road  for  cattle  from  the  west  to  Kolungode 
proceeds  through  the  town  of  Anamary,  two  and  a  quarter  miles, 
where  the  river  is  crossed  which  occurs  three  different  times,  pas¬ 
sing  the  ruins  of  Modulmudda  to  Coopundy  Chutturum,  a  tiled 
Choultry  eight  and  a  half  miles ;  it  then  inclines  S.  E.  Annamulla- 
droog  on  the  right  to  the  town  of  the  same  name  ;  it  runs  principal- 
o.  2 
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ly  through  forests,  and  from  the  level  nature  of  the  ground  would 
almost  admit  of  wheel  carriages.  Another  tolerable  road  crosses 
the  river  N.  of  Kolungode,  runs  N.,  and  forms  the  limit  common  to 
Chittoor,  joins  a  road  above  described  at  Velliamut.  An  inferior  one. 
leads  off  from  Anamary  S.  E.  through  forest  to  Chummanumpuddy, 
a  hill  hamlet,  and  thence  to  Annamulla  seventeen  miles.  A  path 
from  the  latter  place  runs  E.  winding  at  the  base  of  the  hills,  the 
Ponapaton  pass,  then  between  hills  in  forest  S.  W.,  crossing  the 
Takatody  three  several  times,  reaches  the  Cauderpuddy  :  the  path  to 
it  in  consequenee  of  the  wild  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  moun- 
tains,is  very  circuitous,  being  twenty-four  miles  from  Kolungode,  but 
only  ten  miles  in  a  direct  line.  The  road  towards  Cherpulcherry  from 
the  capital,  crosses  the  river  to  the  N.  at  Kulputty,  and  proceeds  to 
Mundoor  north  westerly  seven  miles,  passes  across  fields  and  high 
ground  partly  covered  with  jungle  ;  from  thence  to  Kongad,  W.  N. 
W.  four  miles,  principally  over  heights  and  jungle,  with  cultivation 
on  both  sides ;  again  proceeds  westerly  4\  miles,  and  enters  the 
Nedunganaud  talook.  This  road  is  also  lined  with  an  avenue  of 
jack,  and  mangoe  trees,  but  it  will  not  admit  of  wheel  carriages, 
on  account  of  the  uneven  nature  of  the  countrv.  A  road  to  Munar 
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strikes  off  from  the  bazars  at  Mundoor,  proceeds  over  slopes  cover¬ 
ed  with  some  jungle,  crosses  a  few  cultivated  valleys  to  Konjako- 
lum,  a  temple  on  the  left  with  a  grove  of  trees  N.  W.  3^  miles  of 
Mundoor ;  from  thence  it  proceeds  to  the  westward  of  Kullahady- 
code,  a  deshum  in  Nedunganaud  district.  Another  road  strikes  off 
from  the  main  one  two  and  a  quarter  miles  E.  of  the  bungalow  at 
Luckkady ;  it  proceeds  W.  of  Munnoor,  W.  of  Karalacherry  and 
crosses  a  small  stream  to  Kongode  N.  N.  E.  seven  miles  ;  it  gene¬ 
rally  runs  over  high  swelling  ground,  and  is  but  partially  lined  with 
trees.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  above  roads  have  been  opened  for 
military  purposes,  since  Malabar  was  transferred  to  the  Madras 
Government. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  the  beds  of  the  smaller  rivers  intermixed 
with  sand,  and  small  quantities  are  smelted  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kolungode  river  in  the  forest.  Gold  dust  is  obtained  in  the  bed  of 
the  small  streams,  rushing  down  the  mountains  on  the  north  of 
Autoomullay.  The  principal  streams  are  Krampala,  Cullumpala, 
branches  of  the  Kuddacancoon  river.  The  manufactures  are  con¬ 
fined  to  cloths  of  various  textures,  much  of  it  a  coarse  description  ; 
napkins  and  table-cloths  are  made  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  also 
at  the  capital,  which  are  in  great  demand  :  also  mats  and  earthen- 
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ware.  Jagary,  a  black  sugar,  and  arrack  is  manufactured  from  the 
toddy  produced  from  the  palmyra. 

Cows  and  bullocks  are  rather  small,  but  far  superior  to  those  in 
the  interior  of  Malabar  ;  they  are  not  however  numerous,  nor  are 
buffaloes,  both  of  which  are  used  in  the  plough  ;  goats  are  seen 
in  small  herds ;  sheep  come  from  Coimbatoor.  The  wild  animals 
in  the  mountains  and  forests  are  elephants,  tigers,  byson,  elk,  deer, 
wild  hogs,  and  many  of  the  lesser  quadrupeds.  The  elephants  are 
troublesome  animals,  and  during  the  rains  often  venture  on  the 
plain  country  where  they  commit  great  depredations  both  on  the 
fields  and  plantations  ;  they  are  also  troublesome  and  dangerous  to 
travellers,  taking  their  stand  on  the  road  in  the  forest.  Many  of 
them  are  taken  in  pits  dug  on  the  paths  they  are  known  to  frequent 
and  tamed ;  a  few  are  shot  by  people  who  lie  in  wait,  or  take  post 
on  some  strong  lofty  tree  :  a  reward  of  seventy  rupees  is  given  by 
Government  for  the  destruction  of  each  animal. 

The  soil  of  the  plains  is  in  general  a  mixture  of  red  and  brown, 
and  some  parts  gravelly,  laterite  abounding  on  the  higher  slopes. 
In  the  woods  and  vicinity  of  hills  it  is  black  and  rich  vegetable 
mould,  and  calculated  for  the  growth  of  various  dry  grain.  The 
principal  productions  are  rice  of  various  qualities,  dry  grains,  as 
horse  gram,  beans,  various  pulses  and  vegetables,  as  pumpkins,  me¬ 
lons,  cucumbers,  yams  of  various  kinds,  chillies  and  ingredients 
for  culinary  purposes,  also  a  small  quantity  of  cocoa  and  areka  nut, 
some  sugar-cane  ;  little  or  none  of  the  latter  is  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar. 
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Statement  shewing  the  Quantity ,  Value,  and  Duty  of  Articles  Imported 
and  Exported  to  and  from  Calicut  and  Tellicherry  from  May,  1828 
to  April,  1 829. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Imports ,  Calicut, 

Cs. 

m. 

hs. 

Rs. 

9- 

Rs. 

Rs. 

9- 

Rs. 

Cocoanuts,  moist,  . . 
Shark  fins  and  fish 

No. 765, 200 

•  . . 

4068 

3 

60 

325 

2 

43. 

maws,  . 

17 

17i 

88 

50 

7 

20 

Vegetables, . 

5 

9 

32 

2 

80 

2 

2 

461 

40 

Mat  bags,  . 

corges  4 

7 

2 

2 

Iron,  . 

2 

13 

19! 

202 

1 

65 

16 

77! 

Coir  and  coir  rope,  . 
White  and  Black 

•  • 

3 

12 

l  c2 

3a 

36 

•  • 

25 

2 

3 

54 

Khoppras,  . 

61 

1482 

3 

12| 

77 

•  • 

33 

Wax  and  Wax  Can. 

dies,  . 

1 

8| 

14 

26 

1 

1 

2 

80 

Cardamoms,  . 

2 

50 

6 

2 

TortoiseShell,  .... 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

17 

112 

1 

2lf 

93| 

8 

3 

94| 

Medicines,  . 

126 

6 

1 

16§ 

6711 

3 

372 

3 

30 

Sandalwood,  . 

16 

14 

382 

12 

1 

10 

Cotton  PieceGoods  ) 
Silk  bordered,  ) 

ps.  1428l| 

62543 

. . 

20 1 

1380 

1 

92i 

Mats,  . 

corges  6687 

186 

2 

60 

14 

3 

72f 

Hemp,  . 

4 

13 

7 

198 

2 

11 

2 

36f 

Europe  Piece  Goods, 

ps.  1982f 

14951 

1 

64 

63 

•  • 

53 

Hammer, . 

10 

13 

24 

581 

2 

80 

21 

•  • 

59! 

Hates, . 

216 

14 

2199 

2 

27 

150 

3 

18l 

Woollens,  . 

ps.  336 

218 

3 

17 

2 

•  • 

Lead,  . 

6 

7 

12 

541 

2 

28 

43 

1 

30! 

C.  K.  B.  )  6th 

Toon  Spars,  . 

8  22  16  Ilf 

178 

3 

64| 

3 

2 

61! 

Indigo,  . 

11 

23! 

427 

1 

90 

20 

1 

37 

Camphor,  virgin,  • . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

6i 

255 

•  • 

•  • 

17 

1 

$4 

Kismiss  and  Raisins, 

•  • 

45 

10 

If 

1895 

1 

80 

123 

1 

15* 

Saltpetre, 

29 

12 

2177 

1 

125 

•  • 

40 

Kussand, . 

•  • 

2 

3 

Qi 

°2 

646 

3 

50 

51 

3 

•  • 

Mace,  . 

2 

120 

•  • 

6 

•  • 

29 

Rose  Water,  . 

kurbas  110 

195 

1 

15 

1 

8 

Tinsel, . 

21 

52 

2 

•  • 

3 

1 

77* 

Cloves,  . . . 

3 

12| 

137 

57j 

8 

1 

57 

Tutenague, . 

21 

1 

20 

2003 

57 

67 

1 

45 

Jagarv  cane,  . 

150 

19 

19i 

4529 

2 

12! 

56 

153 

1 

85 

Terra  Japonica,  . . . 

•  • 

124 

17 

26^ 

4995 

3 

196 

3 

32i 

ioi 

Vermilion, . 

•  • 

118 

14 

ii 

1369 

3 

64 

50 

3 

Benzoin, . 

4 

12 

800 

1 

25 

59 

2 

803 

Onions,  . 

31 

8 

313 

2 

22 

1 

7* 

Beads . 

1 

17 

21 

719 

1 

48 

42 

1 

99f 

Quicksilver,  . 

2 

24s 

19? 

it 
1 2 

115 

7 

40 

103 

22| 

Sugarcandy . 

10 

4 

1635 

1 

99 

•  • 

Sugar,  Soft, . 

•  • 

142 

9 

11229 

•  • 

50 

640 

•  t 

99i 

119 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

W  eight. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Cs. 

m. 

/is. 

Rs. 

9 • 

Rs. 

Rs. 

9 • 

Rs. 

Nutmegs,  . 

9 

15 

336 

1 

21 

1 

60 

Tea, ...7... . 

2 

12 

1354 

3 

39J 

75 

86 

1 

744 

Piece  Goods,  Silk, 
r 

ps.  1650 
box.  doz. 

8691 

1 

503 

•  • 

344 

Chinaware, . / 

1  15£ 

pair,  2 

•  • 

•  • 

6746 

3 

771 

539 

1 

V 

No.  63001 

Brimstone, . 

•  •  • 

15 

8 

21 

694 

2 

75 

44 

3 

67 

Assafoetida . 

•  •  • 

10 

12 

231 

6237 

2 

621 

314 

3 

Paparkharom,  .  . 

•  •  • 

47 

15 

15 

1001 

1 

•  . 

65 

2 

901 

Camphor,  . 

9 

2 

5£ 

4555 

54 

269 

1 

9 

Kussand  Pots,  . . 

•  •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

4 

18 

9 

3 

56| 

•  • 

3 

H 

doz.  No. 

Hardware, . 

16  178 

231 

1 

40 

17 

1 

5f 

Portuguese  Paper, 

Reams  102 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

722 

2 

•  • 

83 

3 

20 

Europe  Ditto,  . . 

„  4 

40 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

1 

92 

China  Ditto,  .... 

„  542 

1355 

•  , 

•  • 

77 

1 

I7f 

Madder, . 

101 

16 

132 

12838 

29 

877 

1 

631 

311 

Almonds,  . 

5 

3 

42 

412 

2 

60 

24 

1 

Coffee, . 

18 

4 

203 

3 

11 

2 

72 

Umbrellas, . 

No.  2119 

1148 

3 

83 

2 

chest,  bds. 

Crackers,  . . 

43  60 

2156 

140 

2 

38 

Hurtal,  . 

2 

15 

212 

821 

1 

531 

54 

2 

621 

Copper,  . 

4 

14 

6 

1538 

3 

3SI 

107 

1 

25 

doz.  galls. 

2 

Brandy, . 

45  72 

942 

92 

2 

27 

cks.  chests 

Gin, . 

3  4 

165 

2 

15 

>  1 

581 

Sherry  Wine, .... 

doz.  26^ 

547 

2 

•  • 

32 

•  • 

77 

Jamaica  Bum,  .. 

doz.  % 
doz.  casks 

5 

1 

42  £ 

Beer,  . 

64  3 

No.  1227 

728 

13 

60 

Jars  of  Sizes,  . . . . 

608 

•  • 

•  •  • 

48 

2 

54 

Sagoo  Rice, . 

29 

14 

21 

511 

1 

701 

16 

1 

36 

Rose  Buds, . 

2 

4 

8 

155 

9 

2 

34 

Tamarind,  . . 

14 

2 

141 

11 

1 

12 

Borax, . 

1 

11 

7 

359 

1 

50 

19 

1 

50 

Allum, . 

21 

15 

21 

1089 

3 

75 

65 

3 

3 

Steel,  . 

5 

14 

•  • 

552 

3 

33 

1 

83 

Black  Khoppras, 
Betel  nut  with 

•  •  • 

4 

3 

98 

2 

25 

7 

3 

54 

husk,  . 

190,000 

•  •  • 

62 

3 

3 

991 

Ginger,  Dried,  ... 
Cocoanuts,  moist 

1 

6 

7 

65 

2 

50 

5 

1 

4 

•  • 

and  dry, . 

119,020 

874 

56 

69 

3 

72£ 

Coir  and  Coir 

Rope,  . 

46 

16 

14 

702 

2 

50 

23 

3 

56 

Bamboo  Mats,  ... 

75  corges 

112 

2 

•  •  • 

9 

•  • 

•  • 

Saltpetre,  . 

11 

3 

4 

762 

3 

42 

2 

25 

Onions,  . 

•  •  • 

137 

9 

7 

1368 

2 

50 

114 

•  4 

871 

120 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Weig 

rht. 

Value. 

Duty. 

GY 

m. 

lis. 

Rs. 

q • 

Rs. 

Rs. 

q 

Rs. 

Almonds,  ...... 

•  •  • 

19 

6 

14 

1545 

2 

57 

92 

•  •  • 

79 

Assafcetida, . 

•  •  • 

4 

2 

•  • 

328 

•  • 

•  • 

25 

•  •  • 

72 

Garden  Seeds,  ... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

5 

3i 

100 

2 

75 

4 

•  •  • 

94 

Dates,  Wet,  .... 

•  •  • 

156 

11 

H 

2453 

•  ■  • 

H 

161 

•  •  • 

8li 

Kismisses,  . 

•  •  • 

26 

15 

181 

1639 

3 

29 

104 

•  •  • 

81 

Coffee, . 

•  •  • 

3 

5 

2 

911 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

69 

3 

34 

Mats,  . 

•  •  ♦ 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1116 

3 

82 

88 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Paparkharom . 

•  •  • 

38 

2 

14 

786 

2 

28^ 

51 

2 

78 

Arrow  Root  flour, 

•  t  • 

1 

4 

•  j  > 

96 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

15 

1 

94 

Jagary,  . 

•  •  • 

18 

14 

9 

275 

1 

96 

43 

1 

1 

Jagary  Cane,.... 

•  •  • 

56 

12 

12J 

1698 

2 

62 

96 

•  •  • 

8 

Umbrellas, . 

No.  961 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

683 

2 

•  •  • 

47 

2 

79 

Dammer, . 

•  •  • 

7 

13 

14 

326 

2 

50 

18 

2 

58 

Broad  Cloth,  . . . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

210 

•  •  • 

64 

17 

Ml 

74 

Madder, . 

•  •  • 

11 

5 

•  •  • 

1406 

1 

•  •  • 

97 

2 

50 

D.  B.  C. 

Gunpowder,  .... 

14  i  57 

•  #  • 

•  •  • 

Ml 

412 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

4 

1 

98 

K. and  B. 

Rose  Water,  .... 

58  5 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

721 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

50 

•  •  • 

12 

Madeira  Wine,  . . 

doz.  44 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

630 

4*1 

30 

1 

34 

Lisbon  Wine, .... 

„  S5| 

>  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

282 

2 

•  M 

7 

2 

81 

Port  Wine, . 

„  86f 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1470 

2 

*  •  • 

81 

2 

69f 

Liqueurs,  . 

3 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

51 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

2 

2 

2 

Noyeau, . 

»  2 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

21 

•  t  • 

Ml 

1 

2 

72 

Sherry  Wine, .... 

„  129^ 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  M 

1990 

2 

•  •  • 

101 

1 

56 

Cherry  Brandy,... 

>>  4 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

84 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

4 

3 

4 

P.  doz. 

Claret, . 

2  1161 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1572 

2 

•  •  • 

160 

3 

95 

doz.  galls. 

Brandy,  . 

1441  2091 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

3590 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

258 

2 

96 

cns.dz.gall. 

Gin,  . . . . . 

81  21  88 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

2015 

1 

•  •  • 

143 

2 

76 

Burgundy, . 

doz.  4 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

120 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

19 

•  •  • 

20 

Beer,  . 

„  9031 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

4764 

2 

•  •  • 

70 

1 

48 

Cyder  . 

„  291 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

409 

2 

•  •  • 

9 

3 

75 

Whiskey, 

„  17 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

408 

•  •  • 

Ml 

29 

2 

80 

Rum,  . 

6|- 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

Ml 

109 

2 

•  •  • 

7 

3 

63 

Frontignan,  .... 

„  6 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Ml 

84 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

6 

3 

84 

Champagne,  .... 

„  261 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1029 

•  #  • 

•  •  • 

77 

•  •  • 

28 

Malmsey  Wine,... 

1  JL 

>)  1 2 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

31 

2 

•  •  • 

J 

2 

30 

Sundries,  ...... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

12651 

1 

•  •  • 

770 

•  •  • 

40 

Total,... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

299513 

•  •  • 

43  j 

11,263 

3 

87 

TH.wnnvfa  rPf‘11i nl>pv 

'  y  • 

Betel  nuts,  round 

•  •  • 

1106 

19 

5 

25311 

3 

66h 

3163 

3 

95i 

Black  Pepper,  ... 

... 

3916 

11 

1  3. 

A  4 

298589 

1 

7  lh 

44900 

1 

69^ 

Sandalwood,  .... 

•  •  • 

1061 

11 

11 

58415 

1 

74 

2754 

2 

35? 

Rice,  . 

Moo.  3902 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

4665 

•  •  • 

in 

839 

3 

80 

CottonPiece  Goods 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

6797 

•  •  • 

Ml 

200 

1 

26 

Cardamoms,  Coorg 

•  •• 

26 

7 

17 

13482 

3 

15 

887 

2 

331 

121 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Duty 

* 

Cassia, . 

•  •• 

Cs. 

19 

m. 

11 

hs. 

22 

Rs. 

3511 

qs. 

2 

Rs. 

45 

Rs. 

351 

qs. 

Ml 

I  Rs. 

!  63 

Elephant’s  teeth, 

•  •  • 

5 

25 

198 

1 

43 

15 

3 

47 

Turmeric,  . 

•  •  • 

1 

9 

25| 

48 

•  •  • 

88 

3 

3 

42 

Arrowroot  flour,... 

•  •  • 

97 

7 

2 

7738 

3 

619 

•  •  • 

52! 

Khoppras,  White, 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

21 

28 

2 

m 

2 

1 

13 

Iron, . 

10 

7 

•  •• 

411 

3 

Ml 

15 

2 

14 

Cardamoms,  Wy- 
naad,  . 

•  •  • 

112 

11 

20 

59949 

2 

37| 

4240 

3 

16  J 

Betel  nuts  with 
husk,  . . . 

2455000 

•  •  • 

979 

'3 

25 

122 

1 

90! 

Port  Wine, . 

384  doz. 
16“  „ 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

685 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

36 

2 

60! 

Madeira  Wine,  ... 

•  •  • 

«  •  « 

224 

•  •  • 

Ml 

13 

1 

20 

Lisbon  Wine, . . . . 

doz.  cask 

8  4 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

168 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

16 

3 

19 

Cherry  Brandy,  ... 

!  doz. 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

10 

2 

Ml 

•  •  • 

2 

96 

Whisky, . 

1 

2  99 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

12 

•  •  • 

III 

Ml 

3 

84 

Rum  Shrub,  .... 

!  >> 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

12 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

3 

84 

Mawda  or  Pharsee 
Brandy,  . 

2  casks 

•  t  • 

•  t  • 

32 

•  t  • 

Ml 

2 

2 

24 

Claret,  . . 

4  doz.  3  cks. 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

280 

•  •  • 

Ml 

44 

3 

20 

Hermitage, . 

1  doz. 

•  •  • 

21 

•  •• 

Ml 

3 

1 

44 

Burgundy,  . 

1  „ 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

30 

•  •• 

Ml 

4 

3 

20 

Lavender  Water, 

1  „ 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

24 

•  M 

•  •• 

3 

3 

36 

Alum,  . 

•  •  • 

24 

14 

1201 

1 

•  •  • 

77 

1 

30 

Goodauk,  . 

•  •  • 

24 

9 

21 

1948 

3 

Ml 

153 

2 

24 

Silk  thread, . 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

4 

14 

877 

2 

•  •  • 

12 

2 

40 

Ochre,  red, . 

•  •• 

13 

17 

•  •• 

110 

3 

20 

7 

Ml 

S7| 

Hats,  . 

No.  65 

•  •• 

*  •  • 

•  •  • 

214 

2 

•  •  • 

17 

•  #  • 

64 

Tin, . 

•  *  • 

2 

10 

l9i 

646 

•  •  • 

35t 

51 

2 

75 

Komblamass  fish, 

No.  23950 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

123 

3 

•  •  • 

9 

3 

60 

Jagry  Devie,  .... 

•  •• 

123 

16 

26| 

1857 

2 

86f 

148 

2 

47 

Snuff,  . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

22 

50 

«  •  • 

•  •  • 

4 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Sundries,  . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

3721 

3 

71 

163 

3 

Total,. . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

194154 

1 

23| 

8507 

2 

27! 

Exports,  Calicut. 
Cocoanuts,  Dry,... 

No. 

8431775 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

126476 

2 

50 

10118 

Ml 

52 

Ditto,  Moist,  .... 

No. 

1277225 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

15326 

2 

80 

1226 

Ml 

54| 

Ginger,  Dry,  .... 

508 

10 

ssf 

22800 

2 

14! 

1825 

•  •  • 

97 

Turmeric,  . 

«!• 

657 

14 

15! 

18739 

1| 

67 

1499 

2 

19! 

Shark  fins  and  fish 
Maw7s, . 

•  •  • 

62 

1 

01 

5835 

I 

2 

1 

466 

3 

37 

Sappanwood,  .... 

•  •  • 

356 

11 

26  ! 

6240 

1 

78 

499 

•  •  • 

94£ 

46| 

Vegetables  . 

•  M 

406 

18 

7 

2441 

3 

13 

196 

Ml 

Betel  nuts,  Dry, 

25 

13 

H 

644 

2 

50 

80 

2 

31f 

Rjce,  . 

Moo. 

12595 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

16237 

•  •  « 

93 

487 

44! 

Wooden  Murgies, 

corges. 

1595| 

... 

Mt 

•  •  • 

1793 

2 

70 

143 

1 

97! 

122 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Cs. 

m. 

hs. 

Rs. 

as. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

r/s. 

Rs. 

Coculus  Indicus,... 

0  00 

139 

10 

0  0  0 

859 

3 

... 

67 

3 

92 

Chests, . 

No.  213 

•  •• 

a  a  a 

•  00 

832 

... 

80 

66 

2 

29} 

Reeds, . 

408750 

0  00 

a  a  a 

0  00 

1226 

1 

a  a 

98 

a  a  a 

40 

Oil,  Cocoanut,  . . 

•  •• 

20 

6 

27g 

813 

3 

a  a  a 

65 

a  a  a 

40 

Oil,  Fish, . 

•  •  • 

34 

3 

22  f 

512 

3 

43  f 

41 

a  a  a 

11} 

Betel  nut  with 

husk,  . 

3961500 

at* 

•  a  a 

a  a  a 

1575 

1 

67} 

196 

3 

71} 

Arrowroot  flour, 

•  •  • 

235 

7 

10} 

3500 

1  3 

98 

280 

a  a  a 

31} 

Cassia, . 

•  •  a 

a  •  a 

11 

12} 

23 

1 

a  a  a 

62} 

2 

1 

26} 

Iron,  . 

•  •  • 

35 

7 

0} 

885 

I... 

50 

70 

3 

24 

Coir  and  Coir, 

Rope,  . 

IM 

605 

2 

23} 

7823 

2 

99| 

626 

a  a  a 

7 

Bamboos,  . 

67840 

•  00 

a  a  a 

a  a  a 

3386 

a  a  a 

a  a  a 

270 

3 

52 

Mimosa  abster- 

gens,  . 

227 

7 

21 

1819 

i  •** 

40 

145 

2 

11} 

Canvas,  . . . 

Yds.  680 

a  •  a 

a  a  a 

a  a  a 

340 

... 

a  a  a 

27 

a  a  a 

80 

Cotton,  . 

0  0  0 

3 

4 

10 

322 

a  a  a 

a  a  a 

16 

a  a  a 

40 

White  and  Black 

Khoppras,  .... 

•  00 

952 

13 

11 

26077 

1 

50} 

2086 

a  a  a 

76 

Elephant’s  teeth, 

•  00 

2 

11 

4 

1930 

1 

34| 

94 

a  a  a 

30} 

Wax  and  Wax 

Candles,  . . 

•  •• 

11 

11 

15§ 

4217 

a  a  a 

36 

274 

1 

14} 

Cardamoms,  .... 

•  00 

1 

15 

18} 

713 

a  a  a 

99 

51 

1 

87} 

doz.cgs.no. 

Hides  and  Skins, 

84  64}  4 

a  a  a 

a  a  a 

a  a  a 

498 

2 

33} 

22 

3 

40 

Chillies,  . . 

421 

16 

26} 

12655 

1 

283 

a  a  a 

89} 

Tamarind,  . 

•  •  • 

41 

13 

14 

416 

3 

a  a  a 

12 

a  a  a 

73 

Tortoise  Shell,  . . 

•  •  • 

a  a  • 

•  a  a 

15} 

102 

1 

64} 

4 

a  a  a 

77} 

Ghee,  . 

a  a  • 

79 

13 

17} 

12748 

3 

72 

544 

2 

82} 

Medicines, . 

1  M 

152 

16 

26} 

3522 

a  a  a 

36} 

161 

1 

54} 

Sandal  Wood, .... 

•  •  a 

40 

4 

1 

2709 

1 

64} 

126 

a  a  a 

93} 

Cotton  P.  Goods, 

No. 

Silk  bordered, . . 

12667} 

000 

a  a  a 

a  •  a 

38671 

a  a  a 

85 

1194 

3 

26} 

Mats,  . 

1036517 

a  a  a 

a  a  a 

•  •  a 

3629 

2 

90 

288 

2 

39} 

Hemp,  . 

000 

154 

12 

4} 

6224 

1 

37 

498 

2 

16} 

Ps.  No. 

Europe  P.  Goods, 

43  26 

a  a  a 

a  a  a 

0  0  0 

220 

a  a  a 

•  •0 

5 

2 

•  a  a 

Dammer,  . 

0  0  0 

a  a  a 

13 

21 

20 

2 

50 

1 

2 

60 

Dates, . 

•  00 

2 

8 

7 

36 

000 

75 

2 

3 

58 

Gingelie  Seed,  ... 

Moo.  698 

a  a  a 

a  a  a 

a  a  a 

1221 

2 

a  a  a 

74 

2 

48 

Woolens,  . 

Yds.  904 

•  00 

a  a  a 

a  a  a 

781 

3 

a  a  a 

31 

2 

78} 

Lead,  .  . . . 

a  •  • 

2 

3 

a  a  a 

182 

3 

a  a  a 

14 

2 

48“ 

Cs. 

K. 

B. 

1 6th 

Teak  wood  Timber 

8706 

23 

9[ 

4} 

108470 

2 

47} 

4031 

3 

84 

Blackwood  Ditto, 

433 

16 

4 

12} 

3073 

3 

73f 

41 

2 

10} 

Ebony  wood  Tim- 

l)6l  J 

79 

5 

3 

10| 

1145 

3 

871 

46 

2 

33} 

Poon  Spars, 

97 

15) 

17 

12 

1953 

•  a  a 

47} 

104 

1 

7} 

Junglewood  ditto, 

45 

14 

15 

12 

124 

1 

95} 

1 

3 

81} 

Teak  wood  Planks, 

... 

674271 

11 

QiJ 

(V  4 

228105 

3 

20 

9751 

3 

60} 

Jackwood  ditto,. . 

at* 

30867; 

4j 

5 

6629 

3 

79} 

237 

a  a 

29 

123 


Articles. 


Ebonywood  Plks. 
Junglewood  ditto, 
Blackwood  ditto, 
Cedarwood  ditto, 

Kussand  Pots,  . . 

Arrowroot, . 

Black  Pepper,  . . 
Sundries,  . 


Grand 
Imports ,  Telli- 
cherry. 

Piece  Goods,  Cot¬ 
ton,  . 

Ditto,  Silk, . 

Ratans,  . 

Plates  of  Sizes,  ... 

Glassware, . 

Sugar,  soft, . 

Sugar  Candy, .... 
Drugs  and  Medi¬ 
cines,  . 

Stationery, . 

Oil,  Cocoanut,  ... 

Oil,  Oondy, . 

Oil,  Mustard, .... 

Goodauk,  . 

Tea, . 

Cloves,  . 

Mace, . 

Nutmegs,  . 

Cassia  Buds,  . . . . 
Terra  Japonica,... 
Junglewood 

Planks,  . 

Shawls,  . 

Sweet  Oil,  . 

Beads, . 

Iron,  . 

Harness, . 

Fruits, . 

Crimson, . 

Brass, . 

Brass  Locks,  .... 

Copper,  . 

Wax  Candles,  ... 

Boots  and  Shoes, 


Quantity, 

Weight 

• 

Value. 

Duty. 

K. 

B. 

16th 

Rs. 

qs. 

Rs 

Rs. 

qs. 

Rs. 

#  •  • 

139 

5 

8 

36 

9  9  9 

17* 

1 

1 

13* 

t  •  • 

30641 

11 

15 

2206 

2 

27f 

121 

3 

901 

•  •  # 

5329 

7 

7 

1419 

1 

58i 

55 

2 

If 

Ml 

234 

6 

•  9  9 

35 

•  •  • 

70 

2 

3 

25i 

Cs. 

m. 

hs. 

III 

4 

9 

Hf 

1613 

2 

78 

129 

Ml 

661 

Ml 

6 

5 

241 

50 

1 

•  •  9 

4 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

14 

2 

241 

1153 

3 

86* 

173 

•  •  • 

34i 

•  •  • 

Ml 

•  •  • 

Ml 

2173 

3 

52 

174 

•  •  • 

35 

Total, 

•  •  ■ 

Ml 

•  •  • 

715360 

3 

87i 

39169 

«  •  I 

1  2 

1  »H>- 

Totftl^  mi 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

Ml 

909515 

1 

H'tf  I 

1  S  1 

47676 

2 

881 

•  •  • 

Ml 

Ml 

•  •  • 

156074 

1 

34f 

2886 

1 

81 

•  #  • 

Ml 

•  •  • 

9684 

2 

43 

662 

1 

101 

No.  5000 

•  •  • 

9  9  9 

60 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

4 

3 

20 

•  •  • 

9  0  9 

9  9  9 

1601 

1 

931 

117 

1 

S3 

•  •  • 

9  9  9 

9  9  9 

•  •  • 

2601 

0  99 

60 

9 

1 

86 

in 

69 

9 

8 

5227 

2 

32 

286 

2 

9f 

Ml 

30 

17 

26 

4634 

1 

92 

281 

3 

581 

•  t  • 

186 

2 

25* 

17469 

2 

CD 

1244 

1 

361 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

3385 

2 

•  •  • 

253 

0  0  9 

H 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

12 

If 

24 

•  •  • 

50 

1 

9  9  9 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

12 

if 

10 

3 

12 

•  •• 

9  9  9 

57f 

Ml 

Ml 

6 

21 

27 

Ml 

•  •  • 

2 

9  9  9 

64 

Ml 

1 

5 

•  •  • 

123 

•  •  • 

in 

7 

1 

32i 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  »  • 

•  •  • 

4434 

1 

18f 

252 

3 

41f 

III 

•  •  • 

5 

in 

•  •  • 

7 

21 

14 

4003 

449 

•  •  • 

3 

53f 

99f 

294 

21 

1 

•  •  • 

20£ 

95i 

•  ■  • 

2 

11 

14f 

1303 

9  9  9 

50 

145 

•  •  • 

10 

•  •  • 

1 

16 

in 

45 

9  9  9 

00  9 

•  •  • 

3 

95f 

•  •  • 

19 

7 

0  9  9 

774 

9  0  9 

0  0 

46 

3 

44| 

K. 

B. 

1 6th 

•  •  • 

1565 

2 

4 

116 

2 

10 

2 

1 

3li 

No.  300 

Ml 

•  •  • 

Ml 

11116 

3 

45 

346 

1 

52j 

1  doz. 

•  II 

9  0  9 

•  •  • 

18 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

1 

76 

Ml 

1 

11 

oi 

^<2 

393 

•  •  • 

35* 

12 

2 

S5j 

•  1  l 

20 

17 

15 

555 

1 

64 

44 

1 

3 

5  boxes. 

•yr 

'  i  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

220 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

6 

1 

15 

•  •  • 

Ml 

•  0  0 

•  •  t 

717 

3 

40 

23 

1 

28 

977  bdles. 

Ml 

7 

oi 

1562 

•  •  • 

57 

81 

1 

78i 

•  •  • 

•  •  I 

5 

14 

422 

•  •• 

9  9  9 

26 

3 

45| 

No.  15 

•  •  t 

•  •  • 

in 

44 

•  •  • 

0  9  9 

3 

2 

8 

9  9  9 

3 

•  •  • 

4 

902 

•  •  • 

S7i 

72 

Ml 

68i 

Ml 

•  •  • 

8 

14 

170 

9  9  9 

9  9  9 

17 

1 

23f 

box.  pairs 

1  25 

Ml 

•  M 

•  •  # 

420 

2 

40 

4 

3 

66 

124 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Value 

. 

Duty, 

Cs. 

hs. 

Rs. 

qs 

.  Rs 

Rs. 

qs 

.  Rs. 

Pictures,  . 

No.  27500 

0  0  0 

*  •  • 

17S 

s 

l  ... 

1C 

)  5 

1  58 

Colored  Paper,  . . 

No.  22525 

0  0  0 

*  *  * 

38.5 

.. 

•  • 

25 

1  5 

1  36* 

Tar,  . . 

*  *  * 

0  00 

... 

105 

.. 

•  00 

5 

5 

5  71 

Flints,  . 

No.  6750 

0  0  0 

*0* 

226 

1 

*00 

6 

.. 

47 

Needles,  . 

No.  181600 

... 

#  0  * 

265 

s 

l  ... 

6 

1 

45 

Tutenugue,  . . . . 

65 

3 

26 

6193 

s 

>  64 

195 

S 

5  25f 

Tin,  . 

•  M 

11 

2 

*  *  * 

2775 

000 

92 

190 

1 

87* 

Military  Saddles, 

7  boxes. 

0  0  0 

a  # 

0*0 

2330 

1 

19 

58 

1 

3 

Indigo,  . 

•  •  • 

0  0  0 

17 

16 

618 

1 

46j 

16 

1 

1*9* 

Quicksilver,  .... 

t  *  • 

0  0  0 

2 

14 

103 

2 

528 

2 

2j2i 

Lavender  Water, 

1*  doz. 

00) 

•  a  a 

0*0 

48 

0*0 

#  *  * 

1 

224 

Lac,  . 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

7 

15 

84 

0*0 

*  *  * 

3 

0  0  0 

!31| 

Cinnamon, . 

0  0  0 

3 

l 

16 

918 

0*0 

a** 

62 

2  85| 

Spectacles,  . . 

No.  2330 

0  0  0 

0  0* 

0  0  0 

116 

1 

85 

6 

a*a 

i46| 

Gingelie  Oil,  . . . . 

#0* 

2 

5 

14 

152 

2 

50 

6 

348 

Gunny  bags,  . . . . 

7250 

0  0  0 

000 

*  0  0 

1015 

000 

*  *  * 

105 

•  00 

|20 

Hats,  . 

240 

0  0  0 

000 

0  0  0 

571 

2 

... 

45 

2 

88 

Cheese,  . 

80 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0*0 

160 

•  a  a 

*  *  * 

25 

2 

40 

Crackers,  . 

29  chests 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

•  (00 

1190 

0  0  * 

a  *  * 

75 

3 

52 

Hides,  . 

000 

0  0  0 

0  0  * 

0  0  0 

2124 

2 

0  0  * 

65 

3 

10 

Dammer, . 

000 

22 

18 

21* 

575 

1 

84 

45 

3 

50 

Shark  Fins, . 

000 

29 

4 

24 

2845 

2 

Ilf 

227 

2 

56  j 

Cotton,  . 

000 

85 

2 

23 

7628 

2 

56 

381 

1 

73 

Ghee,  . . . . . 

0  0  0 

3 

7 

0  *  * 

536 

0  *  * 

*  *  * 

28 

2 

67 

Gum,  . 

•  M 

4 

7 

0  0  * 

361 

*  *  * 

50 

28 

3 

56 

Garlic,  . 

0  0  0 

10 

6 

15 

299 

1 

21* 

16 

2 

73f 

Wax  Candles,  .. 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

6 

14 

130 

0*0 

*  *  * 

10 

1 

60 

Flints,  Grey,.... 

0  0  0 

68 

15 

21 

2201 

0*0 

80 

99 

0  0  0 

73a 

Fish  Maws,  .... 

0  0  0 

11 

000 

24* 

309 

3 

32 

24 

3 

l3l 

Nanarev, . 

0  0  0 

1 

1 

5 

42 

1 

m 

3 

1 

55 

Fish  of  Sorts, .... 

00  0 

000 

0  0  0 

0*0 

2019 

3 

*  *  * 

161 

2 

341 

Bees’  Wax, . 

0  00 

3 

7 

3* 

939 

2 

50 

41 

2 

10* 

Chillies, . 

0  0  0 

9 

11 

14 

287 

1 

8 

2 

47 

Oil,  Castor,  .... 

0  0  0 

4 

2 

4 

61 

2 

43 

4 

3  71 

Oil,  Sandalwood, 

0  0  0 

0  00 

3 

10* 

405 

0*0 

22 

1  10 

Cardamom  Seed, 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

3 

12 

85 

2 

86 

6 

3  421 

Kootnies,  . 

80  pieces 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

*  *  * 

520 

0  0  0 

21 

2  40 

Cocoanuts,  Moist, 

No.  36150 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

•  *  * 

433 

3 

20 

34 

S  811 

Snuff,  . 

24  bottles 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

72 

0  0  0  1 

•  a* 

5 

3 

4“ 

Teakwood  Tim- 

Cs. 

K. 

B. 

1 6th 

her, . 

9 

15 

7 

8 

115 

2 

62 

4 

3  65 

JunglewoodPlanks 

000 

2369 

2 

12 

236 

3 

61 

7 

2  20* 

Cs. 

m. 

hs. 

1 

Oil  Cocoanut, 

0  00 

2 

5 

14 

91 

•  00 

*  *  0 

7 

1 

13 

Chunam,  ...... 

Moo.  1095 

«  0  0 

•  00 

*00 

109 

2 

•0  0 

8 

3 

4 

Mustard  Seed,  . . 

0  0  0 

55 

1 

3 

1978 

2 

to 

C  9 

•  • 

99 

Sundries, . 

0  0  0 

•  ■  0 

•  00 

*00 

668 

3 

0  *  * 

53 

2 

Of 

Total, 

•  a  0 

*00 

.0* 

505207 

1 

0  0  0 

58809 

3 

19* 

Grand 

Total, 

0  0  0  1 

0*0 

0*0 

304720 

1 

43*1 

70073* 

3  5 

IV.- 


-Statistical  Tables  of  the  Population  and  Agriculture  of  the  Ceded  Districts  of  Madras.  Communicated  to  Major  T.  B.  Jervis  by  the  late  Principal  Collector,  Mi .  Robei  tson 


|  Number. 

Names  of  the  Talooks. 

Extent  of  each 
Talook. 

Villages. 

Extent  of  land  capable  of  cultivation. 

Lands  in  Tillage. 

Land 

Proportions. 

Population. 

In  square  miles. 

Detail. 

Mozah  or  Principal. 

Mazras  or  Hamlets. 

Busty  or  Inhabited. 

Beecherag  or  Ruined. 

Total. 

Dry  land. 

Garden  and  Wet  Land. 

Total. 

On  average  of 3  years  from 

Fusly  1216  to  1218. 

Rate  of 

On  average  of  last  3  years 

or  Fusly  1235  to  1237. 

Paying  direct  Taxes. 

’aying  no  direct  Taxes.  _ 

C  ' 

01 

u 

c  n 
o  zz 

Z  © 

£ 

c 

1% 

%  |  J 
®  3  * 

e  -d 
o  ^ 

z  ©  ■ 

li 

£ 

1 

s 

o 
u  *■* 

Z  © 

^  TS 

3  C 

O  X 

1 

©  ©  J* 

- 

o 

£ 

>o.  or  acres  or  cuiuvaieu 

land  for  every  person. 

Proportion  or  persons  direct- 1 

ly  taxed  to  the  whole  po¬ 

pulation. 

Th 

3 

Us 

Rate  of 

In 

3 

Rate  o 

Hills. 

Plains. 

Black. 

Mixed  and  Red. 

J  Total. 

Increase. 

Diminution. 

Houses. 

Families. 

Persons. 

Houses. 

m 

o> 

B 

£ 

to 

S 
o 
t n 

U 

<U 

d- 

|  No.  of  Inhabitants  ii 

|  1216. 

Increase. 

Diminution. 

|  No.  of  Inhabitants  ir 

|  1229. 

j  Increase. 

1  Diminution. 

1 

Ad  want,  - - 

924 

135 

789 

214 

43 

231 

26 

257 

2,43,295 

2,36,336 

4,79,631 

8,262 

4,87,893 

2,93,036 

n 

3,14,158 

13,071 

12,331 

59,786 

6,764 

6,536 

25,297 

98 

2 

64 

H 

70 

55,853! 

35 

— 

75,606 

12  „ 

2 

Goollam, _ _ _ 

720 

105 

615 

106 

6 

106 

6 

112 

3,26,054 

61,777 

3,87,831 

737 

3,88,568 

2,13,968 

Si 

— 

2,31,471 

5,222 

4,825 

24,171 

2,497 

2,000 

9,228 

99 

1 

60 

7 

72 

26,805 

35 

— 

36,019 

3 

Punchapollom, _ 

1,200 

173 

1,027 

196 

124 

295 

25 

320 

1,01,694 

5,11,154 

6,12,848 

9,486 

6,22,334 

3,06,460 

2 

3,12,859 

12,134 

11,039 

56,202 

5,563 

5,378 

20,601 

98 

O 

50 

4 

73 

66,111 

25 

— 

82,557 

4 

Gootty, _ 

920 

131 

789 

127 

91 

197 

21 

218 

1,81,326 

2,94,490 

4,75,816 

12,384 

4,88,200 

2,45,064 

Of 

— 

2,46,857 

8,918 

8,621 

42,698 

5,791 

5,781 

21,414 

97 

3 

51 

3| 

67 

57,946 

2 

— 

58,969 

9  „ 

5 

Yadkv, - 

380 

67 

313 

66 

97 

153 

10 

163 

36,143 

1,38,286 

1,74,429 

15,296 

1,89,725 

1,25,413 

— 

1,33,891 

7,350 

7,274 

38,933 

2,422 

2,429 

9,123 

92 

8 

71 

a* 

81 

36,290 

20 

~~ 

43,739 

10  „ 

6 

Raidroog, _  _ 

1,012 

77 

935 

167 

75 

210 

32 

242 

1,32,238 

4,18,952 

5,51,190 

30,699 

5,81,889 

2,21,660 

— 

6i 

2,07,802 

9,836 

9,631 

45,823 

3,852 

3,610 

12,215 

95 

5 

36 

s* 

79 

64.500 

— 

9 

58,779 

— 

7 

Tarputtry, _ 

448 

91 

357 

76 

98 

165 

9 

174 

65,344 

1,34,897 

2,00,241 

12,980 

2,13,221 

1,76,782 

~~ 

1,82,652 

9,059 

8,696 

45,832 

2,387 

2,410 

9,774 

94 

6 

86 

82 

46,418 

7 

— 

49,675 

12  . 

8 

Anantpoor,  - _ _ _ 

792 

93 

699 

124 

157 

250 

31 

281 

3,067 

3,82,771 

3,85,838 

30,226 

4,16,064 

1,92,203 

— 

H 

1,78,016 

9,169 

9,017 

48,428 

4,894 

4,945 

18,552 

93 

7 

43 

2* 

72 

66,717 

7 

— 

71,350 

— 

9 

Pengondah  - 

660 

153 

507 

127 

233 

304 

56 

360 

— 

2,52,153 

2,52,153 

34,329 

2,86,482 

1,05,324 

— 

H 

95,608 

9,755 

9,365 

46,293 

3,323 

3,277 

13,376 

88 

12 

33 

1* 

78 

59,208 

— 

9 

53,289 

12 

10 

Codicondah, _ - _ 

396 

29 

367 

98 

282 

325 

55 

380 

— 

1,93,158 

1,93,158 

25,104 

2,18,262 

66,318 

n 

— 

71,194 

6,906 

6,432 

34,034 

3,616 

3,451 

12,654 

88 

12 

33 

1* 

73 

42,065 

1 

— 

42,383 

10 

11 

Mudugserah,  _ 

450 

18 

432 

159 

171 

277 

53 

330 

— 

2,46,410 

2,46,410 

18,383 

2,64,793 

43,851 

73J 

— 

76,141 

7,924 

7,282 

36,204 

2,657 

2,605 

8,507 

93 

7 

29 

If 

81 

27,061 

48 

40,080 

12 

Il2 

Dhurmavaram, - 

1,300 

194 

1,106 

196 

172 

297 

71 

368 

— 

6,06,928 

6,06,928 

36,057 

6,42,985 

1,38,342 

51* 

— 

2,09,396 

11,991 

11,576 

56,601 

4,449 

4,435 

15,285 

94 

6 

33 

n 

79 

65,932 

6 

~~ 

70,118 

2 

Total, — 

9,202 

1,266 

7,936 

1,656 

1,549 

2,810 

395 

3,205 

10,89,161 

34,77,312 

45,66,473 

2,33,943 

48,00,416 

21,28,421 

G 

— 

22,60,045 

1,11,335 

1,06,089 

5,35,005 

48,215 

46,857 

1,76,026 

95 

5 

47 

H 

75 

6,14,906 

a 

~~ 

6,82,564 

4 

1 

Bellary,  _ 

936 

72 

864 

168 

15 

169 

14 

183 

3,50,236 

1,86,212 

5,36,448 

6,739 

5,43,187 

2,68,203 

l* 

— 

2,72,205 

9,958 

9,381 

45,792 

5,370 

5,174 

19,668 

99 

1 

50 

44 

70 

53,95 

24 

__ 

66,996 

~~ 

2 

Kainpli, - 

330 

58 

272 

99 

36 

90 

45 

135 

5,720 

1,50,900 

1,56,620 

9,931 

4,66,551 

58,439 

8f 

— 

63,524 

5,053 

4,728 

19,S16 

2,920 

2,906 

9,139 

94 

6 

38 

n 

68 

27,61< 

5 

26,25 

10 

3 

Harponhully, - 

840 

96 

744 

245 

14 

215 

44 

259 

75,207 

3,84,508 

4,59,715 

4,497 

4,64,212 

1,72,670 

~~ 

17J 

1,41,934 

8,S96 

7,978 

37,049 

1,918 

1,876 

6,204 

99 

1 

31 

3f 

86 

54,71. 

— 

15 

46,39 

3 

4 

Koodligi, - 

1,000 

100 

900 

403 

33 

312 

121 

436 

28,431 

5,03,209 

5,31,640 

17,048 

5,48,688 

1,43,179 

— 

15* 

1,21,144 

10,477 

9,594 

41,696 

2,313 

2,222 

6,72C 

97 

3 

22 

n 

86 

51,99 

8 

— 

56,08 

8“ 

5 

Howmergully, - 

720 

67 

653 

177 

44 

166 

55 

221 

47,061 

3,54,259 

4,01,320 

6,170 

4,07,490 

1,73,423 

— 

8 

1,59,667 

11,215 

9,405 

42,93£ 

1,867 

1,838 

5,43 

98 

2 

39 

H 

89 

37,70 

31 

~~ 

49,55 

9'  __ 

6 

Narraindevarkery,  ___  _ 

28 

28 

10 

3 

8 

5 

13 

9,100 

9,100 

3,100 

12,200 

7,000 

1 

— 

7,076 

1,551 

1,527 

5,21( 

930 

92 

3,80 

2  74 

26 

58 

of 

58 

10,25 

~~ 

100 

~~ 

100 

Total, — 

3,854 

393 

3,461 

1,102 

145 

960 

287 

1,247 

5,06,655 

15,88,188 

20,94,843 

47,485 

21,42,328 

8,22,914 

— 

7 

7,65,550 

47,150 

42,6 1C 

1,92, so; 

2  15,318 

14,94 

50,96 

4  98 

2 

35 

3* 

79 

2,36,23 

3  4 

— 

2,45,29 

3  __ 

Grand  Total, _ 

13,056 

1,659 

11,397 

2,758 

1,694 

3,770 

6S2 

4,452 

15,95,816 

50,66,500 

66,61,316 

2,81,428 

69,42,744  29,51,335 

~~ 

30,25,5 95 

1,58,485 

1,48,707 

7,27,50 

63,533 

61,80 

0  2,26,99 

0  96 

4 

44 

1 

76 

8,51,13 

1 

9  9 

9,27,85 

7  3 

No.  of  Inhabitants  in  the 
Principal  Towns  of  each 


__  !  9,54,497  1,26,100  22,742'  2,22,018  2,t0,502!  3,36,417  1,66,588  5,03,005  3,23,297|  1,29,195 


92 

7 

__  A 

nantpoor, - 

5,132 

80 

6  1 

ooklcapatam, - 

3,840 

86 

4 

„  I 

lindoopoor, - 

3,456 

89 

2 

' 

Vludugserah,  __ — 

3,040 

87 

4 

Thurmavar, - . 

5,074 

89 

6 

5,300 

53,717 

91 

1 

23,700 

Bruce  Pett, - — 

12,157 

9S 

11 

— 

Kampli, - 

7,544 

87 

4 

— 

H  arponkully, - 

4,416 

91 

3 

- 

Kottoor, - 

2,977 

91 

4 

iHowmergully,  — 

2,942 

96 

12 

— 

Hospett, - 

J  4,600 

92 

6 

23,70 

) 

34,636 

j  90 

6 

29,00 

“1 

88,353 

: 


-  :  *  r  ;  '  :•-  r  ..  .  .  . i .  ./;&*  , 


: 


C1.: 


•  kl«>  f««-  ,  ».*»»'  •  *  f  M  i 
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•  \ 


i  )  ?  .  ;  \z  \  -U  .  . .  - 

<,e.; 


i 


. 

.>  H-'. 


•:6 

2 

; 

? 
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^  .  Statement  shewing  the  works  of  Irrigation  in  the  Delian/  Division  of  the  ceded  Districts,  the  amount  of  Garden  and  Wet  Cidtivation  under  the  same,  in  Fuslg  1235,  and  the  actual  sums  disbursed  for  Repairs  since  the  cession,  or  from  Fuslg  1210  to  31  st  December  1236. 


|  Division. 

|  Number. 

No.  of  the  Talooks. 

Name  of  village. 

m 

CC 

N 

O 

s 

CD 

h 

N 

© 

CB 

© 

With  Ayakut. 

1 

Adwani, . 

202 

32 

234 

16 

2 

Goollam, . 

98 

6 

104 

5 

3 

Punchapollom,  . 

191 

124 

315 

118 

4 

Gootty,  . 

124 

94 

218 

32 

V. 

© 

5 

Y  adky,  . 

64 

97 

161 

10 

© 

6 

Raidroog,  . 

166 

70 

236 

42 

O 

0. 

7 

Tarputtry, . 

75 

98 

173 

12 

© 

£ 

8 

Anantpoor, . 

120 

155 

275 

85 

c- 

9 

Penkondah . 

116 

221 

337 

127 

10 

Kodicondah, . 

87 

276 

363 

237 

11 

Mudugserah,  . 

159 

172 

331 

135 

12 

Dliurmavur . 

193 

163 

356 

116 

Total,... 

1,595 

1,508 

3,103 

935 

1 

Bellaxy,  . 

168 

15 

183 

5 

2  Kanxpli,  . 

I 

94 

35 

129 

13 

3  Harponhully, . 

245 

14 

259 

47 

m 

I 

4  Koodligi,  . 

393 

33 

426 

100 

O 

© 

© 

5  Howenergully,  . 

177 

44 

221 

34 

'0 

c 

1 

6 

Narraindevarkery,  . 

10 

3 

13 

1 

"© 

Total,... 

1,087 

144 

1,231 

200 

Grand  Total.... 

2,682 

1,652 

4,334 

1,135 

Kayem  Jodee,  . 

23 

2 

25 

7 

Sarva  Enam,  . 

53 

17 

70 

23 

Grand  Total,... 

2,758 

1,671 

4,4-29 

1 

1,165 

In  repair. 


3 

jsa 


o 

Z 


62 

60 

72 

122 

113 

67 

182 

42 

48 

37 

60 

71 


936 

42 

4 

38 

19 

18 


121 

1,057 


1,072 


78 

65 

190 

154 

123 

109 

194 
127 
175 
274 

195 
187 


1,871 


47 

17 

85 

119 

52 

1 


321 


2,192 


13 

32 


2,237 


Tanks. 

Out  of  Repair. 


.a 

cc 


26 

2 

2 

13 

18 

25 

6 

10 

108 


16 

3 
25 

4 


48 


156 


156 


< 


72 

86 

151 

116 

67 

156 

176 

93 

119 

62, 

149, 

145 


77 

87 

177 

116 

69 

158 

176 

106 

137 

87 

155 

155 


1,392 


103 

8 

47 

98 

50 


306 


1,698 


1,725 


1,500 

103 

24 

50 

123 

54 


354 


1,854 


1,881 


< 

■C 


141 


50 


248 


1,291 


7 

23 


1,321 


Nullahs. 

Wells. 

Total. 

From  Rivers. 

From  springs. 

Total. 

Circar 

wells  with  Ayakut. 

1 

© 

XI 

Wells  constructed  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  Individuals  since 
Fusly  1216. 

In  Repair. 

Out  of  Rep 

iir. 

0 

-43 

To  Fusly 
1233. 

Between 

Fuslies. 

1234&1236. 

eS 

< 

O 

£ 

'Total. 

In  Repair. 

Out  of  Repair. 

Total. 

In  Repair. 

Out  of  Repair. 

Total. 

In  Repaii-. 

Out  of  Repair. 

Total. 

j  Stone  wells. 

J  Garsoo  wells. 

Garshee  and  Ma- 

i-akat  wells. 

Durroo  wells. 

Total. 

Stone  wells. 

Garsoo  wells. 

a 

^  . 

CD 

Z  "© 

*  £ 

O 

O)  - 
X 

CD  ^ 

5  u 

0 

Durroo  wells. 

Total. 

Decaj’ed  wells  no 

pairing. 

Taxed. 

Exempted. 

Finished. 

Unfinished. 

Total. 

134 

155 

1 

1 

5 

12 

17 

6 

12 

18 

479 

21 

... 

68 

568 

226 

4 

27 

257 

119 

67 

86 

15 

17 

185 

146 

152 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

37 

... 

8 

... 

45 

23 

3 

... 

26 

11 

1 

2 

1 

2 

6 

223 

367 

... 

... 

... 

88 

13 

101 

88 

13 

101 

415 

282 

9 

103 

809 

100 

20 

22 

46 

188 

65 

115 

17 

13 

17 

162 

238 

270 

9 

5 

14 

134 

12 

146 

143 

17 

160 

333 

10 

15 

15 

373 

111 

5 

9 

7 

132 

29 

49 

19 

2 

18 

CD 

CO 

180 

192 

37 

7 

44 

55 

4 

59 

92 

11 

103 

363 

1 

2 

7 

373 

36 

1 

2 

3 

42 

58 

63 

15 

4 

3 

85 

223 

267 

37 

11 

48 

176 

20 

196 

213 

31 

244 

855 

21 

20 

102 

998 

319 

12 

23 

48 

402 

132 

63 

34 

10 

28 

135 

358 

370 

20 

... 

20 

18 

... 

18 

38 

... 

38 

468 

4 

37 

16 

525 

61 

... 

4 

2 

67 

29 

154 

12 

22 

4 

192 

135 

233 

13 

5 

18 

309 

33 

342 

322 

38 

360 

1,331 

1 

... 

12 

1,344 

187 

2 

... 

6 

195 

266 

120 

17 

20 

15 

172 

167 

312 

25 

2 

27 

123 

10 

133 

148 

12 

160 

953 

43 

287 

84 

1,367 

211 

7 

24 

S3 

295 

97 

225 

115 

6 

10 

356 

99 

361 

22 

... 

12 

29 

2 

31 

51 

2 

S3 

350 

39 

220 

65 

674 

33 

18 

44 

15 

110 

45 

182 

43 

17 

27 

269 

209 

350 

- 

124 

19 

143 

124 

19 

143 

381 

277 

448 

21 

1,127 

19 

58 

232 

... 

309 

17 

290 

20 

30 

23 

363 

216 

342 

21 

3 

14 

334 

7 

341 

355 

10 

365 

1,632 

50 

10 

151 

1,843 

434 

55 

17 

62 

568 

417 

288 

26 

7 

67 

388 

2,328 

3,371 

185 

33 

218 

1,395 

132 

1,527 

1,580 

165 

1,745 

7,597 

749 

1,056 

644 

10,046 

1,760 

182 

380 

269 

2,591 

1,285 

1,617 

406 

147 

231 

2,401 

145 

150 

7 

1 

8 

8 

3 

1  1 

15 

4 

19 

138 

20 

2 

24 

184 

71 

5 

6 

5 

87 

7 

83 

7 

6 

1 

97 

12 

41 

11 

3 

14 

12 

13 

25 

23 

16 

39 

126 

11 

... 

43 

180 

32 

9 

2 

3 

46 

11 

17 

6 

23 

1 1 

57 

85 

135 

... 

... 

7 

... 

7 

7 

... 

7 

38 

15 

37 

7 

97 

28 

4 

20 

4 

56 

16 

2 

1 

1 

15 

19 

117 

242 

3 

3 

42 

6 

48 

45 

6 

51 

325 

132 

394 

158 

1,009 

45 

67 

230 

56 

398 

39 

171 

82 

53 

12 

318 

68 

106 

... 

... 

42 

8 

50 

42 

8 

50 

69 

25 

143 

21 

258 

37 

10 

31 

4 

82 

65 

32 

25 

2 

3 

62 

... 

1 

6 

6 

... 

... 

6 

... 

6 

4 

... 

... 

4 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

427 

675 

27 

4 

31 

Ill 

30 

141 

138 

34 

172 

700 

203 

576 

253 

1,732 

213 

95 

289 

72 

669 

138 

305 

121 

85 

42 

553 

2,755 

4,046 

212 

37 

249 

1,506 

162 

1,668 

1,718 

199 

1,917 

8,297 

952 

1,632 

897 

1  1,778 

1,973 

277 

669 

311 

3,260 

1,423 

1,922 

527 

232 

273 

2,954 

14 

21 

1 

... 

1 

2 

... 

2 

3 

... 

3 

24 

... 

... 

32 

56 

15 

... 

... 

15 

... 

1 

9 

... 

... 

10 

28 

51 

10 

... 

10 

9 

1 

10 

19 

1 

20 

98 

17 

7 

5 

127 

13 

13 

21 

18 

25 

... 

... 

43 

2,797 

1 

4,118 

223 

37 

260 

1,517 

163 

1,680 

1,740 

200 

1,940 

8,419 

969 

1,639 

934 

11,961 

2,001 

277 

669 

341 

3,288 

1,444 

1,941 

561 

232 

273 

3,007 

Auments. 

Cultivatio 

Enam  wells. 

j  Village  wells. 

Total. 

Masonry. 

Earth  work. 

Total. 

By  Tanks. 

By  Nulla 

In  Repair. 

Out  of  Repair. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs.  A 

548 

357 

2,034 

1 

... 

... 

1 

12,333 

13 

9 

13,903 

84 

342 

514 

... 

... 

... 

... 

529 

2 

10 

1,005 

571 

2,800 

... 

1 

3 

4 

11,067 

15 

1 

4,115 

318 

346 

1,286 

3 

4 

... 

7 

19,306 

3 

5 

24,434 

185 

387 

1,130 

... 

... 

... 

... 

7,202 

12 

8 

43,123 

521 

267 

2,455 

2 

12 

4 

18 

30,086 

3 

8 

34,039 

183 

870 

1,866 

114 

22 

3 

139 

2,102 

13 

8 

24,270 

442 

194 

2,613 

56 

41 

16 

113 

53,324 

2 

8 

38,153 

276 

171 

2,562 

17 

5 

... 

22 

1,04,717 

10 

8 

25,411 

130 

151 

1,379 

11 

3 

... 

14 

1,01,673 

7 

7 

4,044 

186 

366 

2,368 

9 

... 

2 

11 

84,655 

1 

10 

13,359 

545 

273 

4,034 

21 

8 

... 

29 

77,553 

9 

3 

39,171 

4,423 

4,295 

25,041 

234 

96 

28 

358 

5,04.553 

1 

l 

2,64,026 

167 

430 

972 

9 

4 

... 

13 

941 

8 

1 

52,762 

82 

139 

515 

16 

4 

1 

21 

14,356 

15 

5 

73,395 

41 

189 

418 

1 

... 

... 

1 

23,513 

13 

8 

346 

245 

335 

2,344 

9 

6 

4 

19 

58,455 

9 

10 

18,722 

108 

217 

792 

5 

1 

1 

7 

18,037 

13 

7 

8,084 

... 

4 

8 

3 

... 

... 

3 

... 

... 

... 

643 

1,314 

5,049 

43 

15 

6 

64 

1,15,305 

12 

7 

1,53,311 

5,066 

5,609 

30,090 

277 

111 

34 

422 

6,19,858 

13 

8 

4,17,338 

7 

12 

10C 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

21 

44 

26S 

... 

1 

5,094 

5,665 

30,45! 

278 

11 

1  34 

42S 

6,19,858 

IS 

8 

4,17.338 

1  ' 

By  Wells. 


Rs. 

24,465 


704 
17,701 
16,624 
29.376 
40,148 
38,224 
77,963 
34,261 
10,298 
12,370 
72,282^  4 


9 

13  8 

14 
9 


Total. 


Rs.  A.|P. 
50,703,  — 


1,234 
32  885 
60,365 
79,702 
1,04,274 
64,598 
1,69,440 
1,64,390  ... 
1,16,016,  2 
1,10,385]10 
8l  1,89,007 


2 
6 

4  3 
2  11 

5  1 


15 


© 

c 

© 

© 

£ 

© 

r© 

£  CD 
£ 

©  “ 
p* 

^  2 
•r  o> 


3,74,422  12  11 


7,290i  9  7 
3,429'  6  4 


2,012 

24,119 

6,023 


42,875 


3  4,17,298 


4,17,298 


3  10 


11,43,002 

60,994 

91,182 

25,872 

1,01,298 

32,145 


3,11,492  6 


14,54,495  1 


14,54,495 


Rs. 

6,036 

10,766 

7,546 

2,644 

9,827 

39,745 

72,122 

65,971 

34,509 

1,12,078 


© 

X> 

5  CD 
ss  CM 

S  CM 


^  — 
M 


© 

a 

© 

© 

£ 

© 

X 

!—  CO 

e  O) 


•X  Ol 

a  « 


3,61,244 


16,132 

37,413 

5,615 

42,517 

7,599 


Rs. 

14,2011 
20,39sj 
8,966 1 
1 1,487 
3,160 
16,445 
15,933 
9,689 
23,480 
11,093 


1,34,852 


R; 

9,722 


4,462j 

4,806 

4,206 

14,633 

2,343 

13,882 

65,739 

I 

53,490 

50,720 

41,045 


2,65,048 


1,09,276 


4,70,520 


8,926 


4,79,446 


11,370 
58,862 
IS, 252 
24,723 
7,421 


1,20,628 


2,55,480 


18,430 

31,638 

18,561 

18,490 

14,977 


S.  to 
3 

-r 

S  'S 


Rs. 

•1,195 


310 

15,824 

15,636 

388 

3,093 

9,2911 

8,091 

12,326! 

10,335 


£ 

C  CO 

©  -C* 

©  o 


©^* 

p.» 

Cl. 

-  s 

s  o 


Rs. 

3,202 

Rs. 

17,119 

2,243 

2,243 

•  • 

25,009 

21,086 

72,880 

978 

21,696 

25,142 

69,542 

961 

16,679 

4,677 

77,842 

79,489 


15,021 

11,218 

8,404 

14,460 


0  0 


1,78,106 

1,48,459 

1,29,439 

1,89,011 


1,07,392 


1,02,096 


3,67,144 


6,269 

7,911 

11,735 

8,311 

4,215 


38,441 


1,17,930 


2,55,480 


2,243 


3,69,387 


4,661 

9,271 

6,686 

13,414 

539 


9,48,025 


56,862 

1,45,095 

60,849 

1,07,455 

34,751 


Ol  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0 
0 
O1  0 
0 


34,571  4,05,012 


1,41,963  13,53,037 


1,17,930 


1,41,963 


11,169 


13,64,206 


>. 

Z 

s 


■2  i 

o  ^ 
>  ’re 


©  c 

be 

a  -3 


© 

a)  -a  CO 
■C  " 


or  a 
c 
o 


o  ~  a 
a.  ©  a 

p  P.  .S 


Rs. 

658 

86 

961 

2,803 

834 

2,674 

641 

2,99 

6,850 

5,709 

4,978 


7,269  10 


Rs.  A.  P. 
1  4  9 

7  0  1 


36,4621  8 


2,187]  0 
5,580  9 
2,340 
4,132 
1,336 


15,577 


52,039 


14 


52,469]  6  7] 


(A  True  Copy,) 
Gootty,  4th  July,  1827. 


Late  Sub-Collector. 


2  14 
4  10 


9 
3 
9 
0 
1  1 
3 
8 
9 
2 

13  7 


0 


4 
11 
ol  8 

i|s 

2I  6 


0  0 
3  9j  3 


429;  8  0;  100 


0  0 


9  9 
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Although  some  valuable  scattered  notices  both  of  the  geography 
and  the  trigonometrical  operations  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Asiatic  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Calcutta,  as  well  as  in  Major  RennelTs  Memoirs,  and  voy¬ 
ages  and  travels  of  a  still  earlier  date,  very  little,  notwithstanding, 
of  what  has  been  recently  accomplished  has,  as  yet,  been  described 
in  any  publication  generally  accessible  to  the  community,  in  a  sim¬ 
ple  and  connected  form,  intelligible  to  readers  of  all  classes.  In 
endeavouring  to  supply  this  deficiency,  it  were  much  to  be  wished 
that  such  an  epitome  had  been  ready  prepared  to  hand  by  those  who 
have  successively  superintended  these  operations,  and  were,  there¬ 
fore,  most  competent  to  do  justice  both  to  the  subject  itself,  and  to 
the  many  meritorious  individuals  who  have  been  engaged  in  its  exe¬ 
cution,  the  memorials  of  whose  unobtrusive  industry  and  talent 
would,  but  for  such  notice,  be  entirely  forgotten  and  lost.  In  de¬ 
fault  of  such  account,  the  following  particulars  will  be  received  with 
indulgence,  and  probably  be  found  acceptable,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
drawn  from  the  best  sources  of  information  by  one  who  was  for 
many  years  employed  on  that  survey,  and  felt  an  enthusiastic  inter¬ 
est  in  its  progress  and  execution.  I  should  have  deemed  it  pre¬ 
sumptuous  to  have  engaged  to  prepare  this  paper  for  the  Society, 
but  for  the  conviction  that  the  fulfilment  of  such  an  undertaking  by 
any  other  person  Would  perhaps  have  been  attended  with  consider¬ 
able  difficulty,  and  the  conclusions,  so  drawn,  might  after  all  have 
been  judged  far  less  satisfactory  than  as  they  now  come  from  the 
pen  of  a  soldier  little  used  to  description,  though  intimately  con¬ 
versant  with  the  nature  of  the  countries  surveyed,  the  circumstances 
and  capabilities  of  the  parties  employed,  and  the  several  methods 
which  were  used  under  all  the  discordant  and  conflicting  emergen¬ 
cies,  in  despite  of  which  so  much  has  been  accomplished. 

It  may  be  expected,  however,  that  I  should  preface  this  account 
with  a  few  remarks  on  the  progress  of  geographical  knowledge  ge¬ 
nerally,  as  an  appropriate  introduction  to  that  of  Asia,  and  bring  it 
down  to  the  period  when  our  acquisitions  in  British  India  began  to 
assume  an  importance  to  the  country,  which  demanded  a  more 
energetic  exercise  of  authority,  and  established  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  administration  of  its  government.  An  analysis  of  this 
sort  is  chiefly  instructive  as  it  illustrates  the  march  of  intelligence, 
and  the  advance  of  the  arts,  and  perhaps  as  throwing  some  light 
on  communications  which  have  occasionally  been  received  with  in¬ 
terest  by  the  Society  respecting  the  early  navigation  of  the  ancients. 
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In  taking  a  cursory  review  of  the  progress  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  departments  of  knowledge,  it  seems  difficult  to  account 
on  any  rational  principles  for  those  singular  contemporaneous  fits, 
those  widely-diffused  impulses  which  circumstances  absolutely  uncon¬ 
nected  with  each  other  concur  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  individu¬ 
als,  directing  and  instigating  them  to  occupations  and  researches  in 
extension  of  the  most  valuable  objects  and  pursuits  which  have  en¬ 
gaged  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world.  Neither  is  the  question 
satisfied  on  the  ordinary  plea  of  necessity.  Take  what  department 
you  will,  though  necessity  shall  be  clearly  shown  to  have  been 
equally  imperative,  and  the  times  proportionately  fertile  in  expe¬ 
dients  at  the  periods  when  such  inquiries  were  instituted,  there  is  a 
ripeness  of  season  at  which  every  project  that  is  started,  every  effort 
in  aid  of  individual  sagacity  or  industry  can  alone  be  productive  of 
fruit.  Nor  are  the  advances  to  such  state,  although  unobserved, 
less  subordinate  to  this  remarkable  principle.  Like  the  return  of 
suspended  animation,  the  first  symptoms  of  change  are  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible,  but  at  length  the  new  accessions  of  vitality  and  strength 
are  visibly  increased,  and  the  struggles  of  life  go  on  with  a  marked 
and  characteristic  rapidity  till  the  recovery  is  perfect.  And  it  is 
thus,  more  probably,  with  that  unnatural  state  of  ignorance  which 
has  hitherto  supervened  for  many  ages,  than  to  any  progressive 
advance  of  the  mind,  whether  intuitive  or  produced  by  external 
causes,  that  we  should  rightly  apprehend  the  present  strides  of 
science.  From  a  state  of  inanimation  the  moral  and  intellectual 
pulsation  has  been  at  first  comparatively  slow,  and  indistinctly  per¬ 
ceived.  The  exhibition  of  every  successive  effort  is  a  characteristic 
harbinger  of  higher  and  more  rapid  degrees  of  improvement, — an 
improvement  which  will  eventually  lead  to  every  desirable  approach 
to  perfection. 

Whatever  may  be  the  most  rational  account  of  this  remarkable 
and  simultaneous  concurrence  of  events,  many  people  are  content  to 
dismiss  the  difficulty,  by  referring  it  either  to  the  particular  occa¬ 
sions  which  call  forth  individual  talent,  or  to  the  influence  of  certain 
master-spirits  on  the  subsisting  state  and  character  of  society.  And 
doubtless  it  is  on  this  showing,  that  War  or  Peace,  Freedom  or  Ser¬ 
vitude,  commercial  enterprise  or  despotic  tyranny,  are  presumed  by 
one  or  other  of  us  to  operate  as  so  many  spurs  or  checks  to  the  fur¬ 
ther  nrogress  of  the  human  race  in  the  chief  desiderata  of  Science 
and  Art.  Without  going  at  any  length  into  the  proofs  of  this  as¬ 
sertion,  we  might  advert  to  the  remarkable  literary  inquiries  and 
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establishments  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  instituted  or  fos¬ 
tered  at  one  and  the  same  period,  in  connexion  with  the  religious 
persuasions  of  the  Christians,  the  Mohammedans,  and  the  Bood- 
dhists.  The  peculiar  encouragement  thus  held  out  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  Latin  by  Charlemagne  and  his  immediate  successors  in  France 
and  Germany ;  of  the  Arabic  by  the  Khalifs  Almunsoor,  Haroun 
Alraschid,  and  Mamoon  ;  and  by  the  respective  sovereigns  of  India, 
Thibet,  and  China,  of  the  Sanskrit,  Pali,  and  Thibetian  languages  ; 
— these  were  eminent  though  unconscious  precursors  of  those  sub¬ 
sequent  discoveries,  to  which  we  now  recur  with  especial  admiration. 

Geographical  science  furnishes  also  another  and  appropriate  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  fact.  The  simultaneous  exertions  of  many  individu¬ 
als  wholly  unknown  to  each  other,  to  institute  inquiries  preparatory 
to  that  enlarged  and  more  exact  acquaintance  with  the  relative  situa¬ 
tion  of  countries  and  objects  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  its  precise 
form,  dimensions,  distribution,  and  local  peculiarities  ;  these  all 
have  followed  successively  at  intervals,  as  investigations  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  fortuitous  circumstances  which  some  one  or  other 
of  the  foregoing  causes  had  contributed  to  elicit  or  suppress. 
This  view  of  the  matter,  however  discursive  it  may  be  thought  by 
such  as  are  indisposed  to  general  reflections,  is  of  consideration 
chiefly,  and  indeed  solely,  as  it  shows  us  the  position  we  actually 
occupy,  while  it  presents  us  with  a  cheering  and  magnificent  pros¬ 
pect  of  what  is  yet  to  be  effected  and  anticipated  in  this  most  essen¬ 
tial  article  of  information. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  these  investigations  is  sufficiently 
exemplified  in'  the  progress  of  geographical  discovery  from  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  when  the  long  dormant  energies  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Phoenicians,  or  the  jealousy  and  rivalry  of  other  nations  pre¬ 
vailed  with  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  to  wrest  the  commerce 
of  the  East  from  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  or  to  strike  out  new 
and  unexplored  paths  for  industry,  enterprise,  and  social  intercourse, 
in  subservience  to  the  spread  of  what  was  usually  held  out  to  be  the 
paramount  design,  the  communication  of  religious  truth.  The  great 
object  of  the  Portuguese,  in  point  of  fact,  may  probably  be  referred 
to  their  anxiety  to  dispossess  the  Venetians  of  their  important  com¬ 
mercial  advantages  in  Egypt.  The  memorable  treaty  of  that  people 
with  the  Mamelukes,  and  their  arrangements  to  defend  the  desert 
against  the  Portuguese,  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  real  spirit  of  the 
restrictions  to  the  first  navigation  to  India.  The  severe  system  of 
taxation  imposed  by  Sultan  Selim,  who  conquered  Egypt  in  1512, 
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and  the  avarice  of  his  successors,  contributed  also  to  engage  the 
Portuguese  to  follow  up  the  discovery  of  India  by  that  of  still  more 
remote  lands — for  then  only  were  the  great  commercial  importance 
of  their  discoveries  rightly  understood. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  amount  of  our  acquaintance  with 
Asiatic  countries,  and  India  in  particular,  previous  to  that  time,  it 
would  serve  us  little  to  examine  more  particularly,  excepting  only 
as  it  affected  the  question  of  the  maturity  of  science  in  past  ages. 
That  the  intercourse  of  the  ancients  was  more  extensive,  even  with 
the  remotest  parts  of  Asia,  than  has  been  usually  admitted  by  Euro¬ 
pean  writers,  will  unquestionably  be  agreed  to  on  examination,  and 
thus  a  multiplicity  of  customs,  laws,  and  institutions  be  legitimately 
referred  to  a  common  origin,  which  on  any  other  supposition  are 
altogether  inexplicable. 

The  Spaniards  unexpectedly  arriving  at  their  destination  by  a 
much  shorter  route  than  the  Portuguese,  left  the  latter  uninterrupt¬ 
edly  to  pursue  the  great  design  of  reaching  India  by  sailing  easter¬ 
ly  ;  and  of  the  courage  and  boldness  of  the  two  nations,  we  may  be 
disposed,  on  mature  reflection,  to  doubt  whether  the  palm  was  not 
more  justly  due  to  the  Portuguese.  It  was  indeed  a  bold  step,  after 
having  advanced  so  far  to  the  south,  to  turn  to  the  east,  and  realize 
in  some  sort  the  first  move  to  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe, 
since  it  was  in  fact  almost  on  the  very  heels  of  the  first  adventures 
of  the  Portuguese  that  this  great  problem  was  solved  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake*  and  Oliver  Vander  Woort.  The  voyages  undertaken  by  the 
Spaniards  and  Dutch  to  the  Spice  Islands  were  likewise  as  stepping- 
stones  to  a  greater  achievement,  the  honour  of  which  was  reserved 
for  our  own  country,  just  one  hundred  years  after  Bernal  Diaz 
rounded  the  Cape. 

And  here  it  may  be  pardonable,  in  reference  to  the  early  com¬ 
merce  of  the  ancients,  to  advert,  though  briefly,  to  the  singular  ad¬ 
vantages,  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  which  the  Jews  possessed 
over  every  other  nation  of  the  earth,  inasmuch  as  that  remarkable 
people,  being  the  chosen  depositaries  of  institutions  and  laws  pre¬ 
eminently  superior  in  their  moral  and  social  tendency,  they  were 
thus  in  a  manner  encouraged  and  counselled  to  the  fulfilment  of 
higher  objects  in  the  designs  of  Providence,  by  the  most  extensive 
interchange  of  the  commodities  of  their  own  for  those  of  other  dis¬ 
tant  lands.  Palestine,  as  it  were,  the  key  to  the  commerce  of  the 

*  The  motto  given  to  Sir  Francis  Drake  by  Queen  Elizabeth  quaintly  expressed 
his  merits— “  Tu  primus  circumdeclisti  me,”  surrounding  a  terrestrial  globe. 
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whole  earth,  was  accessible  to  the  shores  of  India,  Arabia,  and  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  by  a  branch  of  the  Red  Sea.  By  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  its  communications  with  the  northern  and  western  coast 
of  Africa,  the  eastern  shores  of  Europe, .  and  by  no  very  hazardous 
route  with  the  shores  of  America,  were  equally  easy,  while  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  presented  facilities  in 
other  quarters  which  no  other  country  could  have  boasted  of.  That 
the  ancients  had  a  knowledge  of  those  countries,  and  that  they  had 
actually  circumnavigated  Africa,  is  as  probable  an  inference,  from 
the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  as  that  the  intercourse  with  the  East 
was  familiar  to  the  Jews  so  early  as  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  when 
they  trafficked  for  ivory,  apes  and  peacocks,  since  the  latter  are 
peculiar  to  the  countries  east  of  the  Indus.  The  testimony  of  Hero¬ 
dotus  to  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  by  the  Phoenicians  is  remark¬ 
able,  and  to  many  may  appear  as  conclusive  as  curious.  The  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  passage  indeed  has,  like  many  others  of  a  similar  de¬ 
scription,  been  disputed  by  critics  on  account  of  the  remark  that 
*<  when  autumn  arrived  they  drew  to  shore  on  that  part  of  Libya 
opposite  to  which  they  might  be,  there  they  sowed  the  ground,  and 
awaited  the  harvest,  which,  when  they  had  reaped,  they  again  set 
sail a  conclusion,  however,  which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  sun’s 
rising  on  the  right  hand  as  they  rounded  the  extreme  promontory, 
and  the  resistance  opposed  to  their  further  progress  by  the  contra¬ 
ry  currents  and  accumulation  of  sea-weed  in  14°  S.,  mentioned  at 
the  termination  of  the  narrative,  all  bespeak  alike  the  fidelity  of  the 
historian  and  the  veracity  of  his  informants*. 


*  “  I  wonder  at  those  who  divide  and  lay  down  the  boundaries  of  Libya,  Asia, 
and  Europe,  as  if  the  difference  between  them  were  not  very  great;  for,  while  in 
length,  Europe  extends  along  both,  no  comparison  can  be  formed  by  which  to  esti¬ 
mate  their  relative  width.  Libya  declares  itself  to  be  circumnavigable,  except 
where  it  is  bounded  by  Asia.  The  first  person  known  to  have  proved  this  was  Necho, 
King  of  Egypt.  When  he  ceased  to  carry  on  the  canal  leading  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  he  sent  out  some  Phoenicians,  instructing  them  to  sail  round  by  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  (Straits  of  Gibraltar)  to  the  Northern  Sea  (the  Mediterranean), 
and  so  return  to  Egypt.  These  Phoenicians,  therefore,  parting  from  the  Erythraean 
Sea,  navigated  the  Southern  Sea.  When  autumn  arrived  they  drew  to  shore  on  that 
part  of  Libya  opposite  to  which  they  might  be  ;  there  they  sowed  the  ground,  and 
awaited  the  harvest,  which,  when  they  had  reaped,  they  again  set  sail.  Thus  they 
continued  their  progress  during  two  years  ;  in  the  third,  doubling  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  they  arrived  in  Egypt.  These  persons  affirmed,  what  to  me  seems  in¬ 
credible,  though  it  may  not  to  another,  that,  as  they  sailed  round  Libya,  they  had 
the  sun  (rising)  on  the  right  hand.  In  this  way  was  Libya  first  made  known. 

“  Long  after  the  Phoenician  voyage,  as  the  Carthaginians  relate,  Satapses,  son  of 
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These  are  considerations,  however,  which  many  may  reckon 
more  fanciful,  or  at  best,  more  speculative  than  conclusive  and 
useful.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  one  step  made 
towards  the  solution  of  any  difficulty  is  calculated  to  pave  the  way 
to  the  solution  of  others  : — and  while  we  dwell  on  the  beauties  of 
classic  literature,  we  are  frequently  tempted  to  discredit  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  author  on  the  ground  of  one  mis-statement,  or  dispa¬ 
rage  his  writings  on  the  score  of  puerility  or  fiction.  Thus  also, 
when  tracing  similarity  of  moral  institutions  and  civil  usages  in  re¬ 
mote  parts  of  the  earth,  where  intercourse  had  not  been  suspected, 
we  are  in  a  like  degree  prone  to  conclude  against  a  degree  of  civili¬ 
zation  and  intercourse,  which  may  be  founded  in  reason  as  well  as 
in  fact,  from  not  having  sufficiently  examined  or  considered  the 
evidences  to  the  contrary. 

The  commercial  expeditions  to  India  by  the  Romans,  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  and  at  a  later  period  by  the  Arabs,  were  of  too  exclusive  a 
nature  to  throw  much  light  on  geography  ;  vestiges  of  the  former 
on  the  coast  of  India  are  still  to  be  found  throughout  Malabar, 
where  large  collections  of  Roman  coins  have  escaped  the  furnace 


Teapses,  of  the  Achaemenidian  family,  was  sent  to  circumnavigate  Libya,  though 
he  failed  to  accomplish  his  task  ;  for,  appalled  by  the  length  and  desolation  of  the 
voyage,  he  turned  back  without  having  achieved  the  toil  imposed  upon  him  by  his 
mother.  This  Satapses  had  violently  insulted  a  daughter  of  Zopyrus,  son  of  Mega- 
bysus  ;  for  which  offence  he  was  about  to  be  impaled  by  the  order  of  King  Xerxes, 
when  his  mother,  who  was  the  sister  of  Darius,  interceded  for  him,  saying  that  she 
would  inflict  upon  her  son  a  still  greater  punishment,  for  she  would  lay  upon  him 
the  necessity  of  circumnavigating  Libya,  until  he  should  arrive  in  the  Arabian 
Gulf.  Xerxes  consented  to  this  proposal,  and  Satapses  going  to  Egypt,  there  hir¬ 
ed  a  ship  and  mariners,  and  thence  sailed  through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Hav¬ 
ing  passed  these,  and  doubled  the  extreme  point  of  Libya,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Soloeis,  he  sailed  southward  ;  but  after  traversing,  during  many  months,  a  vast 
extent  of  sea,  and  knowing  that  still  more  must  be  passed,  he  turned  his  course,  and 
sailed  back  to  Egypt.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Persia,  and  presented  himself  be¬ 
fore  Xerxes.  He  said,  that  on  the  remotest  part  of  the  coast  along  which  he  sailed 
he  saw  men  of  diminutive  stature,  clad  in  leaves  of  the  palm  tree,  who,  whenever 
the  sailors  drew  to  shore,  abandoned  their  towns,  and  fled  to  the  hills.  His  people 
entering,  did  the  natives  no  other  injury  than  taking  their  cattle.  The  reason  why 
he  could  not  sail  entirely  round  Libya  was,  he  said,  that  in  attempting  further  pro¬ 
gress  his  ship  stuck  fast ;  but  Xerxes  not  giving  credit  to  the  excuse  he  made  for 
not  fulfilling  the  appointed  task,  condemned  him  to  undergo  his  first  sentence,  and 
he  was  impaled.  ri  he  chief  officer  of  Satapses,  instantly  as  he  heard  of  his  death, 
fled  to  Samos  with  great  wealth.  This  treasure  was  seized  by  a  certain  Samian, 
whose  name  I  well  know,  and  purposely  conceal.’’ — Herodotus ,  Book  iv.  Section  3. 
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of  the  goldsmith*.  The  Egyptian  fleets  were  encountered  by  the 
Portuguese  on  their  first  arrival  in  India,  and  the  Arabs  had  for 
many  centuries  colonized  not  only  on  the  whole  line  of  coast  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  Cape  Comorin,  but  had  established  themselves 
on  Ceylon,  and  all  the  principal  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago. 
In  such  state  of  things  Europeans  found  the  navigation  when  they 
first  became  acquainted  with  it ;  but  for  the  successive  improve¬ 
ments  it  has  undergone  from  this  period,  we  are  much  indebted  to 
the  diligence  of  persons  unconnected  with  official  dutiesf. 

The  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  was,  however,  too  much  to 
be  taken  on  trust,  and  the  relative  situation  of  countries  needed 
further  confirmation.  These  were  pursued  with  unabated  curi¬ 
osity,  till  in  seeking  to  assign  to  objects  their  proper  place  on  its 
surface,  the  precise  form  of  the  earth  and  its  dimensions,  new  and 
still  more  intricate  problems  were  found  to  be  indispensably  neces¬ 
sary.  It  is  in  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  that  we  purpose  to 
notice  the  most  prominent  particulars  connected  with  the  geo¬ 
graphy  of  Asia,  more  especially  those  departments  of  it  which 
relate  to  India,  and  the  valuable  maritime  surveys  instituted  and 
carried  on  by  the  public  spirit  and  munificence  of  the  Honour¬ 
able  East  India  Company, 

The  contemporaneous  experiments  of  Picard  in  France,  of  Snel- 
lius  in  Holland,  and  Norwood  in  our  own  country,  for  the  mea¬ 
surement  of  a  degree  on  the  meridian,  had  given  rise  to  many 
curious  speculations,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  mathematical 
deductions  of  Huygens  and  Newton,  revived  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  contested  problem  of  the  determination 
of  the  earth’s  ellipticity.  In  the  researches  incident  to  such  in¬ 
quiries,  much  new  geographical  matter  had  been  added  to  that 

X 

acquired  from  other  sources,  and  every  resulting  formula  so  ob¬ 
tained  was  systematically  applied  by  Cassini  and  Danville  to  the 
improvement  of  the  charts  and  maps  of  other  countries.  They 
were  indeed  remarkably  qualified  to  originate  geographical  pro¬ 
jects,  and  reduce  the  stores  of  information  which  were  daily  flowing 
in  from  all  quarters,  and  for  a  considerable  period  the  maps  of 

*  A  very  large  and  most  valuable  collection  of  these  coins  is  now  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  native  at  Palghautcherry  ;  and  Mr.  Sparks,  of  the  Madras  civil  service, 
told  me  he  had  been  particularly  successful  in  procuring  many  rare  specimens  in 
♦that  province. 

t  Horsburgh,  the  self-taught  cabin-boy,  and  one  of  the  first  hydrographers  in 
the  world,  is  an  instance  in  point. 
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the  latter  as  respects  India  and  the  neighbouring  countries  were 
the  best  we  had.  But  a  vast  field  had  at  length  been  gradually 
opening  out  for  like  investigations  in  India,  as  in  Europe,  by 
the  extension  of  the  theatre  of  war  to  the  most  distant  and 
hitherto  unexplored  provinces,  and  the  gradual  subjugation  of  the 
princes  lately  confederated  with  the  French  nation.  Major  Rennell 
of  the  engineer  corps,  whose  celebrity  as  a  geographer  is  familiar  to 
all  of  us,  was  the  first  person  who  reduced  the  miscellaneous 
materials  collected  by  British  officers  on  the  same  principles,  and 
in  pointedly  stating  his  obligations  to  Mons.  D’Apres’  Neptune 
Orientale;  and  to  M.  Danville’s  maps  of  Asia  and  India,  published 
in  1751  and  1752,  he  eulogises  with  astonishment  the  skill  and 
tact  with  which  that  excellent  geographer  availed  himself  of  the 
scattered  notices  derived  from  vague  itineraries  and  books  of 
travels. 

This  observation  of  Major  Rennell,  respecting  Danville,  may  lead 
us  to  estimate  the  peculiar  talent  which  enabled  him  also,  under 
existing  circumstances,  to  produce  so  much  valuable  information 
respecting  countries  that  were  inaccessible  to  European  obser¬ 
vation  ;  it  was  the  talent  of  comparing  and  collecting,  the  habit 
of  selection,  and  a  judicious  application  of  such  selection  to  one 
uniform  system — requiring  no  ordinary  share  of  patient  investi¬ 
gation  and  deference  to  truth,  to  the  exclusion  of  whatever  might  be 
either  speculative  or  unknown.  A  memorandum  or  simple  route 
enabled  him  under  such  restraints  to  fix  the  position  of  many 
interesting  places  with  a  very  tolerable  degree  of  precision.  To 
everything  there  must  be  a  beginning,  and  with  reference  to  those 
who  are  disposed  to  undervalue  labours  of  this  sort,  it  may  be  well 
to  offer  in  extenuation  that  the  master  hand  is  as  frequently  dis¬ 
played  in  the  first  rude  outline  or  design  as  in  the  finishing  touches 
of  a  portrait ;  and  a  hasty  sketch  is,  in  its  way,  calculated  to  ex¬ 
press  frequently  as  much  as  can  be  conveyed  by  a  more  perfect 
delineation.  With  regard  to  Major  Rennell’s  opinion,  that  the 
public  records  at  Goa  contained  much  that  might  have  served  to 
illustrate  eastern  geography  generally,  he  was  doubtless  misinform¬ 
ed,  as  I  had  the  most  unlimited  access  to  everything  of  that  sort  for 
several  years,  and  was  assured  that  if  anything  had  been  deposited 
in  the  archives  prior  to  1700,  it  had  been  abstracted  or  destroyed 
at  the  instance  of  the  Marquis  of  Pombal. 

Having  once  laid  down  a  general  plan,  everything  additional 
fell  in  its  proper  place,  and  served  at  least  to  recommend  more 
2  T 
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perfect  and  accurate  surveys  to  succeeding  investigators.  Such 
as  liis  information  was  respecting  Berar  and  Bengal,  it  is  still  the 
most  complete  we  possess,  though  the  rewards  and  credits  were 
in  a  measure  bestowed  on  a  far  less  gifted  and  successful  observer, 
Colonel  Charles  Reynolds.  There  is  one  way,  however,  of  satis¬ 
fying  those  who  are  over-scrupulous,  and  can  find  no  merit  in 
adjustments  so  dependent,  as  they  may  argue,  upon  chance,  which 
I  will  venture  to  affirm  is  unanswerable,  and  that  is,  a  comparison 
of  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  principal  points  determined 
by  Rennell,  and  the  results  of  the  great  trigonometrical  survey. 
The  coincidences  indeed  were  more  than  sufficient  to  justify  that 
remark  made  many  years  ago  by  Johnson,  in  his  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides,  that  many  parts  of  India  were  better  known  than  the 
northern  parts  of  Scotland. 

Many  very  intelligent  officers  soon  followed  in  the  train  of  Major 
Rennell ;  Captain  Moncrieff,  of  the  Bombay  Engineers,  Captain 
Mackenzie,  of  the  Madras  Engineers,  and  Colonel  Charles  Rey¬ 
nolds,  who  were  all  three  very  early  distinguished  for  their  capacity 
in  this  line.  The  former,  in  his  progress  through  Canara  and 
Malabar,  produced  a  valuable  geographical  sketch  of  those  provin¬ 
ces  subsequently  incorporated  by  Colonel  Reynolds  in  his  large 
map  of  India*. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  conclude  that  some  portion  of  the  charac¬ 
teristic  spirit  of  Rennell  had  been  communicated  to  all  those  who 
were  placed  in  connexion  with  him  in  his  official  capacity  of  sur¬ 
veyor-general  ;  for  about  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his  Memoir 
of  a  map  of  Hindoostan,  a  variety  of  documents  were  placed  on 
record,<which  were  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  there  is  still  much 
in  them  which  would  deserve  preservation.  On  the  14th  January, 
1780,  Mr.  Charles  Chapman  was  deputed  to  the  government  at 
Cochin  China,  to  inquire  into  the  advantages  of  a  commerce  with 
that  country,  and  to  endeavour  to  establish  a  freedom  of  trade  to 
all  the  Company’s  settlements,  under  sanction  of  the  ruling  power 
of  the  place.  A  narrative  of  his  proceedings  and  observations  on 
Cochin  China  and  Tonquin,  in  pursuance  of  this  mission,  was  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Court.  Another  document,  with  a  set  of  drawings 

*  Captain  Reynolds’  Survey  of  Bednore,  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  which  had 
then  been  attempted  (four  miles  to  an  inch)  first  brought  him  into  public  notice, 
and  deservedly  so,  both  from  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  with  which  it  was  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  its  extent  and  completeness,  considering  how  very  few  there  were  at 
that  time  who  paid  any  attention  to  science. 
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of  lands  as  they  appear  in  the  eastern  passage  to  China,  according 
to  the  bearings  laid  down,  was  sent  in  by  Mr.  George  Grey  Town- 
shend,  on  the  24th  January,  1791  ;  and  a  further  description,  with 
charts  of  Cochin  China,  by  Mr.  George  Taswell,  on  the  9th  August, 
1799.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kyd,  of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  Mr. 
Ritchie,  Colonel  Colebrooke,  and  Captain  Blair,  furnished  at  inter¬ 
vals  various  astronomical  particulars,  and  written  information  re¬ 
specting  the  Ganges  and  the  Hoogly  rivers,  as  did  Lieutenant  Wood, 
Mr.  Reuben  Burrows,  and  Mr.  Michael  Topping,  on  the  coasts  of 
Arracan,  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  latter  on  the  entire  east¬ 
ern  coast,  from  the  embouchure  of  that  river  to  Cape  Comorin. 
The  volume  of  astronomical  observations  by  Mr.  Reuben  Burrows, 
31st  January,  1791,  may  probably  contain  many  well-determined 
points  which  have  not  yet  been  ascertained  either  by  Captains  Ross, 
Crawford,  or  Grant.  They  are  accompanied  at  least  by  sketches 
of  the  coast,  done  with  much  care,  and  referred  to  a  series  of  bear¬ 
ings,  latitudes,  and  longitudes,  which  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  the  entire  book  is  throughout  in  the  hand-writing  of  that 
skilful  mathematician. 

Mr.  Michael  Topping’s  observations  on  the  currents  in  the  bay 
of  Bengal,  of  the  1st  March,  1  788,  on  the  16th  January,  and  26th 
June,  1792,  may  probably  be  found  of  essential  importance  in  future 
investigations  respecting  the  retreat  or  advance  of  the  sea  on  the 
east  coast  of  India,  and  the  exact  registration  of  the  tides.  His 
survey  of  the  mouths  of  the  Godavery  river  and  Coringa  road,  18th 
September,  1790,  and  21st  January,  1791,  and  his  proceedings  and 
report  in  the  Masulipatam  Circar,  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  practicability  of  applying  the  waters  of  the  rivers  Krishna 
and  Godavery  to  the  fertilization  of  the  land,  with  charts,  observa¬ 
tions,  and  levels,  communicated  20th  February,  1794,  and  2nd 
October,  1795,  may  yet  induce  the  Madras  government  and  autho¬ 
rities  at  home  to  reconsider  that  valuable  project. 

I  have  drawn  up  this  summary  account  of  a  few  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  attempts  to  add  to  our  stores  of  geographical  and  hydro- 
graphical  information  before  the  conquest  of  Mysore,  during  which 
interval  the  office  of  surveyor-general  had  been  held  successively 
by  Colonels  Call,  Charles  Reynolds,  and  Colebrook.  I  should  not 
omit,  however,  to  notice  the  valuable  maritime  surveys  of  Captains 
Huddart  and  M'Cluer,  and  Lieutenants  Ringrose,  Wedgeborough, 
and  Skinner,  on  the  western  coast  of  India,  from  1790  to  1793, 
which  still  continue  to  be  good  authority  to  navigators  of  that  coast, 
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and  were  actually  incorporated  by  Colonel  Reynolds  in  his  map. 
At  the  time  they  were  delivered  to  the  government  an  outcry  was 
raised  against  their  accuracy,  which  subsequent  inquiry  has  shown 
to  be  without  a  shadow  of  justice  ;  and  I  may  mention  it  as  a  cor¬ 
roborative  proof  of  the  attention  and  skill  which  must  have  been 
bestowed  on  the  subject  by  Captain  M‘Cluer,  that  in  carrying  on 
a  trigonometrical  and  topographical  survey  of  the  coast  upwards, 
with  all  the  helps  and  improved  methods  for  which  our  recent  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  country  afforded  also  greater  facilities,  I  found  the 
actual  outlines  of  the  coast  and  exact  distances  differ  very  immate¬ 
rially  from  those  in  M‘Cluer’s  charts,  and  I  had  the  more  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  of  verifying  the  fact,  as  the  superintendent  of 
marine  furnished  me  with  Captain  M‘Cluer’s  original  drafts,  on  a 
large  scale,  for  this  express  purpose. 

Such  was  the  state  of  our  acquaintance  with  India  down  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  second  war  in  Mysore  in  1799,  established  for 
the  most  part  on  the  valuable  deductions  of  Major  Rennell  and 
Danville,  whose  labours  were  eventually  incorporated  with  a  mass 
of  native  information  of  different  character  in  the  large  map  of 
Colonel  Charles  Reynolds.  And  here  it  may  be  well  to  pause  for 
a  while,  and  take  a  general  review  of  the  state  of  geography  in  India 
as  compared  with  that  of  our  own  country,  where  many  of  us  would 
willingly  believe  some  much  more  marked  advance  had  been  made  to 
an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  position  and  superficial  extent  of 
the  British  territories,  than  in  less  civilized  lands  ;  and  that  a  mari¬ 
time  nation  at  least,  such  as  England,  had  been  long  in  possession 
of  the  most  accurate  charts  of  its  own  shores,  which  should  enable 
its  shipping,  in  the  event  of  anticipated  peril  or  stress  of  weather, 
to  avail  themselves  of  every  advantage  presented  by  peculiar  natu¬ 
ral  localities. 

In  countries  where  the  inhabitants  are  comparatively  backward 
in  point  of  civilization,  where  there  are  but  few  large  towns, 
where  commerce  is  not  the  primary  pursuit,  and  there  are  hardly 
any  great  roads,  the  delineation  of  the  great  features  which  they 
present  has  usually  been  deferred  till  they  have  become  the  theatre 
of  war,  and  even  then  are  supposed  for  all  ordinary  purposes  suffi¬ 
ciently  complete  by  the  collation  of  routes,  corrected  here  and 
there  by  observations  for  latitude  and  longitude.  It  is  argued  that 
the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  and  the  advantages  to  be  expected, 
could  never  be  commensurate  with  each  other,  nor  would  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  money  and  life  thus  bestowed  be  in  any  adequate  degree 
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compensated  by  the  information  acquired.  "Where  so  much  is  neces¬ 
sarily  left  to  imagination,  it  is  inconceivable  how  little  dependence 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  generality  of  such  compilations,  how  much 
interpolation  and  repetition  also  of  rivers  and  towns,  and  other  prin¬ 
cipal  objects,  are  incident  to  the  mere  inconsistencies  of  orthogra¬ 
phy.  My  particular  attention  was  drawn  to  the  latter  circumstance, 
on  going  over  the  tract  of  country  on  the  western  coast  of  India, 
and  comparing  the  actual  survey  with  that  compiled  by  Colonel 
Charles  Reynolds  in  1798. 

Moreover,  as  in  route  surveys  much  is  left  to  the  eye,  to  the 
judgment  of  the  observer  in  estimating  distances,  as  well  as  to  his 
candour  in  drawing  inferences  from  the  various  descriptions  of 
information  presented  to  him,  it  very  rarely  happens  that  any  two 
practitioners,  and  they  are  usually  self-taught  amateurs,  arrive  at 
the  same  conclusions.  The  very  same  provinces,  therefore,  which 
purport  to  have  been  laid  down  from  the  most  accurate  observa¬ 
tions  of  such  persons  have  occasionally  a  degree  of  dissimilarity  to 
each  other,  which  leaves  the  compiler  quite  at  a  loss  on  what  prin¬ 
ciple  to  reconcile  their  discrepancies.  The  repetition  of  such 
surveys  serves  only  to  increase  perplexity,  where  some  even  of  the 
principal  towns  and  geographical  features  are  most  unceremonious¬ 
ly  shifted  several  miles,  while  their  exact  position  is  still  matter  of 
doubt,  if  happily  he  should  not  find  them  in  two  places  wide  apart. 

Such,  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  the  great  trigonometri¬ 
cal  survey  in  Great  Britain,  was  the  only  method  in  general  use, 
and  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that  there  were  then 
errors  in  the  positions  of  some  important  points,  as  the  Lizard, 
to  the  amount  of  seven  minutes  of  a  degree,  and  that  many  of  the 
best  county  maps  exhibited  blunders  of  three  miles  in  a  distance 
of  less  than  twenty. 

The  various  surveys  throughout  India  and  in  Bengal,  to  a  still 
later  date,  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  conducted  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  and  the  maps  of  districts  under  the  latter  presidency  have,  in 
consequence,  been  proportionally  erroneous.  To  remedy  this  defect 
has  long  been  desired,  but  it  is  a  task  not  easy  at  first  sight  to 
determine  how  a  measure  fraught  with  so  many  difficulties  is  to  be 
effected  without  an  extravagant  outlay  of  money. 

The  great  map  of  India  constructed  by  Colonel  Reynolds  was 
formed  also  on  the  foregoing  principle.  One  extensive  line  of  route 
running  through  several  degrees  of  latitude  from  Goojerat  to  Hin- 
doostan,  and  corrected  where  it  terminated  on  either  side  by  ob- 
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servations  of  latitude,  having  been  measured  with  considerable  care, 
constituted  a  primary  basis,  to  which  other  routes  diverging  on 
either  hand  were  referred,  and  the  intermediate  spaces  filled  in  from 
native  information,  or  the  labours  of  his  assistants.  Colonel  Monier 
Williams,  Sir  James  Sutherland,  and  other  officers.  Thi3  was  until 
very  lately  the  foundation  of  the  entire  map  of  Cutch,  Kattywar, 
Goojerat,  Hindoostan,  and  Rajpoothana,  corrected  at  times  by  route 
measurements  under  his  successor  Colonel  Monier  Williams.  The 
expense  of  this  imperfect  geography  from  first  to  last  has  been  in¬ 
credibly  great,  but  the  reputation  of  Colonel  Reynold’s  system  and 
of  his  successors  in  office  stood  so  high  with  the  Bombay  govern¬ 
ment,  that  every  suggestion  for  improved  and  more  conclusive 
surveys  was  invariably  negatived  as  superfluous. 

A  collection  of  routes  and  other  information  collected  by  Colonel 
Kelly,  and  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  south  of  India, 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gent,  chief  engineer  at  Madras,  on  the  28th 
January,  1784,  followed  up  by  a  large  and  valuable  compilation  of 
routes  by  Captain  Mackenzie,  during  a  period  of  twelve  years,,  four 
of  which  were  incessantly  devoted  to  that  duty,  constituted  the  basis 
of  the  geography  of  the  south  of  India,  lying  principally  between 
the  Krishna  river  and  Cape  Comorin.  Captain  Mackenzie’s  labours 
began  towards  the  close  of  the  war  of  1783,  in  the  provinces  of 
Coimbatoor  and  of  Dindigul,  afterwards  in  the  course  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  duties  as  an  engineer  in  the  provinces  of  Madras,  Nellore, 
and  Guntoor,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  war  from  1790  to  1792 
in  Mysore,  and  in  the  countries  ceded  to  the  Nizam  by  the  peace 
of  1792,  from  which  period  till  1799  he  was  engaged  in  the  first 
attempts  to  methodize  and  embody  the  geography  of  that  prince’s 
territories  and  the  Deckan,  interrupted  only  for  a  short  period  by 
the  voyage  and  campaign  to  Ceylon  in  1795-6.  The  peculiar 
talents  of  Captain  Mackenzie  for  geographical  and  statistical  inqui¬ 
ries  had  been  early  brought  to  the  notice  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  and 
his  deputation  to  the  Nizam’s  dominions,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
campaign  of  1792,  enabled  him  to  reduce  the  materials  for  the  map 
of  that  prince’s  territories  to  some  degree  of  order.  This  map  with 
the  routes,  memorandums,  and  notes,  constituted  the  most  useful 
exemplar  of  military  survey,  and  contains,  besides  actual  measure¬ 
ments,  a  multiplicity  of  curious  and  useful  remarks  on  every  subject 
that  fell  within  his  reach. 

But  a  new  and  important  era  was  now  opening  on  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  knowledge  throughout  the  civilized  world.  The  defective- 
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ness  of  the  best  British  maps,  the  revolutionary  turn  of  affairs  in 
France,  and  an  accidental  circumstance  of  the  most  unlooked-for 
nature  led  in  each  of  these  countries  to  the  entire  remodelling  of 
the  respective  surveys. 

The  British  government  having  deputed  Lord  Macartney  on  an 
embassy  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  charged  their  ambassador  with 
various  magnificent  presents,  and  amongst  others  some  which  per¬ 
haps  even  our  modern  intellectual  diplomatists  would  consider  a 
little  out  of  character,  a  beautiful  zenith  sector  and  100-feet  steel 
chain,  constructed  by  Ramsden,  a  levelling  and  transit  instrument, 
besides  other  apparatus  of  a  like  costly  and  scientific  description. 
The  Emperor  having  declined  this  conciliatory  offering,  the  embassy 
stopped  at  Madras  on  its  return  homewards,  and  on  coming  to  a 
reckoning  with  Dr.  Dinwiddie,  the  astronomer  and  physician  who 
had  accompanied  Lord  Macartney,  the  luckless  instruments  were 
assigned  to  him  in  part  payment  of  his  salary.  The  mathematical 
abilities  and  philosophical  turn  of  mind  of  Colonel  Lambton*  at  that 
time  a  lieutenant  in  H.  M.  33rd  regiment,  had  not  escaped  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  its  distinguished  commandant,  the  Honourable  Colonel 
Wellesley.  Lieutenant  Lambton,  who  was  at  that  time  officiating 
as  brigade-major  to  Sir  David  Baird,  having  accidentally  become 
acquainted  with  the  circumstance,  and  confident  of  his  own  powers, 
made  interest  that  these  valuable  instruments  should  be  rescued 
from  the  auctioneer,  and  turned  to  some  national  account,  The  Earl 
of  Mornington,  the  governor-general,  on  the  final  reduction  of 
Mysore  in  1799,  being  then  at  Madras,  concurring  with  his  brother 
in  the  advantageous  opportunity  thus  presented  for  carrying  on  an 
extensive  survey  of  the  Mysore  dominions,  further  nominated  Cap¬ 
tain  Mackenzie  to  the  topographical  details,  while  the  statistics 
were  assigned  to  Dr.  Buchanan. 

Events  had  thus  fortunately  concurred  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
design  proposed  by  Lieutenant  Lambton,  and  humble  as  this  tri¬ 
bute  may  appear,  it  is  no  less  just  than  due  to  ascribe  the  first  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  measurement  of  the  largest  meridional  arc  that 
has  ever  yet  been  undertaken  throughout  the  world  to  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Every  one  who  has  experienced  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  maturing  any  useful  project,  can  better  appreciate  the 
patience  and  foresight  which  could  have  led  his  Grace  to  recom¬ 
mend  Lieutenant  Lambton’s  novel  scheme  to  the  government  of 
India,  prepossessed,  as  it  had  hitherto  always  been,  in  favour  of  the 
sufficient  accuracy  of  mere  geographical  and  route  surveys. 
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At  his  Grace’s  suggestion  to  Lord  Mornington,  Mr.  Petrie  and 
Lord  Clive,  then  governor  of  Madras,  the  instruments  were  pur¬ 
chased  on  account  of  Government,  and  in  furtherance  of  this  pro¬ 
ject,  a  large  theodolite  similarly  constructed  to  that  used  by  General 
Rov,  as  also  an  altitude  and  azimuth  circle  for  secondary  triangles 
were  made  in  England  by  Cary,  and  by  the  year  1801  all  the  re¬ 
quisite  apparatus  was  at  Lieutenant  Lambton’s  disposal*. 

In  the  year  1800  a  plan  of  the  intended  operations  was  submitted 
to  the  government  of  Fort  St.  George,  and  with  their  sanction  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches.  It  was 
here  proposed  to  join  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel  by  a 
series  of  triangles,  which  might  be  extended  on  the  south  to  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and  to  an  indefinite  distance  on  the 
north,  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  which  had  lately  been  adopted  in 
France  and  England.  In  the  month  of  October  of  that  year,  a 
base  line  was  measured  near  Bangalore,  and  the  first  experiments 
were  made  with  the  zenith  sector  at  Dodagoontah.  In  the  early 
part  of  1802  a  base  line  was  measured  near  Madras,  and  in  the 
mean  time  a  new  chain  had  been  received  from  Mr.  Ramsden,  which 
professed  to  have  been  laid  off  at  the  temperature  of  50°  Fahrenheit 
from  that  artist’s  bar. 

Lieutenant  Lambton’s  first  operations  after  this,  were  to  carry  on 
a  series  of  triangles  depending  on  the  Madras  base  westward,  to 
meet  the  Bangalore  base,  and  finally  the  west  coast  near  Mangalore. 
In  pursuance  of  this  intention,  he  established  the  meridians  of 
Carangooly,  Kylasgurh,  Terrakondah,  Severndroog,  Mullapanna- 
betta,  and  Balroyndroog,  the  positions  of  each  of  which  he  deter¬ 
mined  with  relation  to  the  Madras  observatory.  He  also  essayed 
to  measure  two  perpendicular  arcs,  viz.,  those  connecting  Severn¬ 
droog  with  Yerracondali  on  the  east,  and  Mullapannabetta  on  the 
west  side,  each  being  nearly  sixty-seven  miles  in  length. 

No  country  or  circumstances  could  have  been  more  favourable 
for  such  an  attempt,  whether  we  regard  the  skill,  intelligence,  and 
zeal  of  the  operator,  the  excellence  of  his  instruments,  the  liberality 
and  freedom  from  restraint  which  he  experienced  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  or  the  fortunate  situation  of  the  eminences  on  which 
his  stations  were  chosen.  But  it  was  his  opinion  that  he  had  failed 
entirely  in  deriving  any  results  to  be  depended  on  from  his  perpen- 

*  Much  of  the  excellence  of  these  operations  has  been  attributed  to  the  skill  of 
the  artists  Ramsden  and  Cary  in  the  apparatus  employed,  and  it  is  not  out  of  place 
therefore  to  bring  such  high  testimony  before  the  public  in  the  Society’s  Memoirs. 
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dicular  arcs ;  and  it  is  now,  I  believe,  the  general  opinion  among 
mathematicians  that  longitudes  cannot  he  determined  hy  this  me¬ 
thod,  hut  must  he  deduced  from  other  sources. 

About  the  same  period  Lieutenant  Lamhton  carried  a  series  to  the 
southward,  which  terminated  at  a  place  called  Trivandapooram, 
near  Cuddalore.  Here  he  determined  the  latitude  hy  a  sufficient 
number  of  zenith  distances,  and  he  then  proceeded  to  Pauedre,  a 
place  nearly  under  the  same  meridian,  where,  by  another  set  of 
zenith  distances,  he  found  the  amplitude  of  the  celestial  arcs  be¬ 
tween  the  north  and  south  points  of  a  small  meridional  series,  in 
middle  latitude  12°  32'  21".  This  arc  forming  no  part  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  meridional  series,  which  passes  through  Dodagoontah,  was 
subsequently  carried  by  him  to  the  southward  down  to  Punnae,  near 
Cape  Comorin,  and  finally  to  the  northward  as  far  as  the  parallel  of 
21°  nearly;  but  as  the  particulars  of  these  operations  are  all  in  the 
possession  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  en¬ 
ter  into  any  description  of  them  in  this  Memoir.  The  meridians  of 
Severndroog  and  Dodagoontah  are  so  near  to  each  other,  that  the 
same  series  connects  both :  for  geographical  purposes,  such  as  the 
determination  of  latitudes  and  longitudes,  the  former  is  used,  the 
latter  only  being  reserved  for  scientific  details. 

The  measurement  of  a  base  of  verification,  and  the  observation  of 
a  set  of  zenith  distances  near  Beder,  in  the  year  1815,  by  Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel  Lambton,  brought  the  great  meridional  series  up  to 
the  parallel  of  18°  4',  and  with  it,  of  course,  the  series  of  Severn¬ 
droog.  In  1817  this  series  was  continued  to  the  northward  to  the 
Godavery  river,  the  triangles  then  branched  off  to  the  eastward  to 
meet  the  Yerrakondah  meridian,  down  which  a  series  was  carried  to 
the  former  points  on  the  Krishna.  In  1819  Colonel  Lambton 
determined  to  bring  up  the  series  of  Carangooly  to  the  same  parallel 
with  those  of  Yerrakondah  and  Severndroog  ;  but  as  the  operations 
proceeded  the  features  of  the  country  seemed  favourable  for  complet¬ 
ing  the  intermediate  series  of  Kylasgurh  also,  and  by  the  end  of 
1820  both  these  series  were  satisfactorily  conducted  to  the  Godavery, 
though,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  unhealthiness  of  the  tracts 
was  such  as  to  occasion  great  loss  of  lives,  and  to  ruin  the  constitu¬ 
tions  of  almost  all  engaged  in  the  laborious  task.  In  the  two 
following  years  the  meridional  arc  was  extended  to  Ellichpoor,  and 
a  base  of  verification  measured  in  the  valley  of  Berar  by  Colonel 
Lambton  in  person  :  the  lateral  series  connecting  Bombay  with  the 
base  line  at  Daumergiddah,  in  latitude  18°  3',  was  temporarily 
2  u 
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interrupted  by  the  death  of  this  distinguished  officer  on  the  20th  of 
January,  1823.  From  that  period  the  operations  have  devolved  on 
Major  Everest,  F.  R.  S.  whose  conjoint  labours  with  Colonel 
Lambton  have  been  brought  before  the  public  in  a  separate  publica¬ 
tion.  Major  Everest  has  subsequently  carried  on  the  meridional -arc 
from  Seronj,  in  latitude  24°  7',  to  Kedar  Kanta,  in  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  in  latitude  31°  2 ',  verified  by  a  base  line  in  the  Deyra 
Doon,  situated  near  the  foot  of  those  mountains. 

A  lateral  series  connecting  Calcutta  and  Benares  with  the  great 
meridional  arc  at  Seronj,  by  Mr.  Oliver,  and  another  series  from 
Bombay,  by  Lieutenant  Shortrede,  has  established  the  relative 
positions  of  the  three  principal  stations  in  India. 

A  series  of  triangles  by  Captains  Ward,  Conner,  Garling,  Snell, 
and  Jervis,  has  been  carried  on  in  the  different  provinces  south  of 
the  20th  degree  of  latitude  ;  and  other  lateral  series,  on  four  distinct 
meridians,  are  in  progress  to  the  eastward  of  the  meridional  arc,  by 
Lieutenants  Wilcox,  Boileau,  Macdonald,  Waugh,  and  Renny. 

I  have  purposely  abstained  from  any  observations  on  the  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  operations  by  Major  Everest,  as  they  will  probably 
be  given  to  the  public  by  himself  at  no  distant  period,  but  consider 
it  a  theme  of  pride  to  cur  country  to  have  had  two  so  highly  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  competent  mathematicians  as  Colonel  Lambton  and 
Major  Everest,  and  that  the  latter  should  have  lived  to  have  brought 
to  a  completion  the  most  extensive,  and  probably,  I  may  venture  to 
add,  also  the  most  accurate  measure  of  the  earth  that  has  yet  been 
accomplished.  Punnae,  the  southern  extreme,  is  in  latitude  8°  9' 
38'  ;  Kedar  Kanta  in  31°  2'.  The  total  arc,  therefore,  is  about  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  entire  circumference. 

On  this  triangulation  as  a  basis,  and  on  the  various  lateral  series 
carried  on  by  the  officers  and  eleves  of  the  excellent  military  institu¬ 
tion  established  at  the  suggestion  of  Colonel  Colin  Mackenzie,  of 
the  Madras  Engineers,  and  ably  superintended  for  many  years  by 
Captain  Trover,  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  south  of  the  Krishna 
has  been  minutely  surveyed  in  detail.  The  whole  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  Khandesh  and  the  eastern  portions  of  Goojerat  only 
excepted,  remain  unfinished.  Of  the  Nizam’s  or  Hyderabad  terri¬ 
tories  a  large  portion  has  been  accurately  surveyed.  The  Rajah  of 
Berar’s,  or  Nagpoor  dominions,  have  also  been  triangulated  and 
surveyed,  though  with  less  attention  to  accuracy.  The  survey  of  the 
Northern  Circars  by  Lieutenants  Sackville,  Buxton,  and  Snell, 
completes  the  portion  designated  as  the  Peninsula.  North  of  this. 
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of  which  the  Nurbudda  is  the  boundary,  a  very  large  portion  under 
the  Bengal  Presidency  has  been  likewise  surveyed,  according  to  the 
methods  already  adverted  to,  that  is,  route  surveys  corrected  by 
astronomical  observations  ;  and  on  the  eastern  frontier  much  geo¬ 
graphical  matter  has  been  added  by  Lieutenants  Wilcox,  Pemberton, 
and  Grant. 
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ADDRESS 


DELIVERED  AT  THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  SECTION  OF  THE  RRITrSII  ASSOCIATION, 
NEWCASTLE  ON  TYNE, —  FRIDAY,  A  UCl’ST  2Gtll,  1838, 

DESCRIPTIVE  OF  THE  STATE,  PROGRESS,  AND  PROSPECTS 

OF  THE 

VARIOUS  SURVEYS, 

AND  OTHER  SCIENTIFIC  INQUIRIES, 

INSTITUTED  T!Y  THE  HONORABLE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY  THROUGHOUT  ASIA; 

WITH  A  PREFATORY  SKETCH 

OF  THE 


PRINCIPLES  &  REQUIREMENTS  OF  GEOGRAPHY  : 


BY 

MAJOR  T.  R,  JERVIS, 

e.  i.  c.  engineers:  f.  r.  s. :  memb.  r.  geog.  soc. :  f.  geol.  soc. : 

F.  R.  ASTR.  SOC.:  F.  R.  A.  S.  : 

APPOINTED  PROVISIONALLY,  SURVEYOR  GENERAL  OF  INDIA. 


“  In  links  of  steel,  here  superstition  binds 
The  unenlighten’d  native  to  his  caste  ; 

Tethers  him  ;  blights  his  genius  ;  condemns  to  ply, 
Unceasingly,  the  trade  his  siies  have  plied, 

Like  Sysiphus — for  ever  : — debarred 
All  hope  of  change,  all  prospect  to  o’erleap 
Or  burst  her  barriers  to  the  skies  uprear’d, 

Immur’d,  as  in  the  chambers  of  the  grave.” 

Gisborne’s  Walks. 


Cl  GEOGRAPHY  is  not  only  *  the  most  important  of  the  practical  branches  of 
knowledge  to  which  ASTRONOMY  is  applied,’  but  is  also,  theoretically  speaking, 
an  essential  part  of  the  latter  science. — In  its  widest  sense,  it  comprehends  not  only 
the  delineation  of  the  form  of  its  continents  and  seas,  its  rivers  and  mountains,  but 
their  physical  condition,  climates,  and  products,  and  their  appropriation  by  com¬ 
munities  of  men.  Astronomical  Geography  has  for  its  objects,  the  exact  knowledge 
of  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  earth,  the  parts  of  its  surface  occupied  by  sea  and 
land,  and  the  configuration  of  the  surface  of  the  latter  regarded  as  protuberant 
above  the  ocean  and  broken  into  the  various  forms  of  mountain,  table-land,  and 
valley  ;  neither  should  the  form  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  regarded  as  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  surface  of  the  land  beneath  the  water,  be  left  out  of  consideration  :  we 
know,  it  is  true,  very  little  of  it ;  but  this  is  an  ignorance  rather  to  be  lamented, 
and,  if  possible,  remedied,  than  acquiesced  in,  inasmuch  as  there  are  many  very 
important  branches  of  inquiry  which  would  be  greatly  advanced  by  a  better  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  it. 

“  Our  knowledge  of  the  surface  of  our  globe  is  incomplete,  unless  it  include  the 
heights  above  the  sea  level  of  every  part  of  the  land,  and  the  depression  of  the 
bed  of  the  ocean  below  the  surface,  over  all  its  extent.” 

Sin  John  Hersciiel’s  Astronomy. 


EIGHTH  MEETING  OF  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

Friday,  August  26/A. — Fifth  Day's  Proceedings . 


Section  C.— GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

President  for  Geology — Mr.  C.  Lyell. 

(For  Geography ) — Lord  Prudhoe. 

Vice  Presidents  for  Geology — Rev.  W.  Buckland,  D.  D., 

Mr.  J.  Buddle,  Mr.  Richard  Griffith. 

Vice  President  for  Geography — Capt.  Sir  George  Back,  R.  N. 
Secretaries  for  Geology — Mr.  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Capt.  Portlock, 

Mr.  T.  Jameson  Torrie. 

Secretary  for  Geography — Capt.  Washington. 

Committee — Wm.  Smith,  L.  L.  D.,  Viscount  Cole,  Sir  Philip  Grey 
Egerton,  Bart.,  Mr.  R.  I.  Murchison,  Gen.  Secretary;  Rev. 
Prof.  Sedgwick,  Mr.  G.  B.  Greenough,  Count  Breunner,  Director 
of  the  Imperial  Mines  of  Hungary,  Marq.  of  Northampton,  Mr. 
H.  T.  De  la  Beche,  Prof.  Phillips.  Assist .  Gen.  Secretary ;  Messrs. 
Robert  Ingham,  H.  Witham,  Boscawen  Ibbetson,  J.  H.  Fryer, 
J.  B.  Jukes,  James  Bryce,  Wm.  Hutton,  Richard  Griffith,  Jas. 
Smith,  Charles  W.  Hamilton,  John  Taylor,  jun.,  Joseph  Carne, 
Joshua  Trimmer,  Col.  Silvertop,  Major  Jervis,  E.  I.  C.  Service, 
Capt.  W.  Allen,  Capt.  James  Ross,  Dr.  Richardson. 

The  Vice-President  for  Geography,  Sir  George  Back,  on  taking 
the  Chair,  addressed  the  Meeting,  and  intimated  that  as  the  call 
on  several  members,  for  a  summary  of  the  present  state  and  objects 
of  Geography,  had  been  unavoidably  postponed  on  the  previous 
day,  from  the  multiplicity  of  other  communications, — he  would  now 
request  his  friend  Major  Jervis,  of  the  E.  I.  C.  Engineers,  who  had 
passed  many  years  of  his  life  in  India,  to  contribute  some  account 
of  the  nature  of  those  geographical  Surveys,  and  scientific  opera¬ 
tions,  which  had  been  so  laudably  and  liberally  carried  on,  under 
the  auspices,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  East  India  Company.  In 
recounting  these,  he  felt  persuaded,  Major  Jervis  would  throw  much 
novel  and  instructive  information  on  a  sadly  neglected  branch  of 
knowledge,  Geography ;  for  which  office,  he  was  sure,  that  officer 
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was  well  prepared,  both  from  his  previous  conversance  with  its  prac¬ 
tical  and  theoretical  details,  and  his  proper  professional  education. 
Other  particulars,  no  less  interesting  and  important,  in  reference  to 
the  various  Surveys  throughout  Europe,  and  generally  in  all  quarters 
of  the  globe,  would  be  communicated  to  the  Meeting,  by  Mr.  G.  B. 
Greenough,  Capt.  Allen,  R.  N.,  and  Capt.  Washington,  R.  N.  who 
had  laboured  so  indefatigably  in  a  cause,  which  equally  concerned 
the  National  honor,  and  the  Commercial  interests  of  a  great  Mari¬ 
time  people.  Major  Jervis  then  addressed  the  Meeting,  as  follows. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — It  is  with  some  diffidence  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  address  this  large  assembly  on  the  subject  of  the  Survey  of 
India,  and  the  Geography  of  those  vast  and  interesting  regions,  in 
which  I  am  destined  to  direct  the  important  geodetical  investigations 
for  the  determination  of  the  Earth’s  figure,  and  other  physical  and 
geographical  inquiries.  The  general  principles  of  Geography  I 
could  wish  to  see  better  explained,  and  the  utility  of  this  science 
more  ably  asserted. 

The  present  circumstances  of  India,  and  its  peculiar  relation 
to  Great  Britain,  are  sufficient  of  themselves,  in  these  critical 
times,  to  constitute  a  claim  to  the  attention  of  the  mother-coun¬ 
try,  and  of  every  intelligent  and  Christian  mind  :  to  call  forth 
in  us  who  now  plead  the  cause  of  Geography,  and  in  every  individu¬ 
al  whose  lot  may  be  cast,  or  whose  public  services  may  be  engaged, 
in  that  remote  quarter,  the  most  energetic  activity,  and  the  most 
devoted  application  of  his  best  powers  : — Geography  in  short, — 
ostensibly ,  a  secondary  object  in  this  Section,  is,  properly  speaking, 
its  principal  and  by  far  the  most  important  concern,  inasmuch  as  it 
stands  in  respect  to  the  things  of  this  earth, — to  Terrestrial  pheno¬ 
mena,  of  whatever  nature,  precisely  in  the  same  circumstances  as 
Astronomy  to  Celestial  phenomena. 

Astronomy  and  Geography  may  be  appropriately  styled  Sister 
Sciences.  These  are  the  two  rich  depots  of  facts  to  which  all  other 
researches  contribute,  the  grand  repositories  to  which  such  facts  are 
eventually  and  necessarily  referred, — where  they  should  be  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  classified  and  disposed,  and  in  the  last  resort  so  harmonious¬ 
ly  combined,  as  to  present  orre  comprehensive  intelligible  whole ; 
thus  fulfilling  in  conjunction,  the  true  intent  of  such  pursuits:  to 
methodize  and  simplify  other  compendiums  of  physical  knowledge, 
to  bring  their  various  details  within  the  reach  of  our  limited  capa¬ 
cities  and  short  existence,  to  make  us  better  acquainted  with  our 
own  constitution  and  abode,  and  the  great  Author  of  all  things, — 
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to  make  us,  in  short,  more  reasonable,  more  contented,  and  more 
humble.  Summarily,  to  deduce  and  appreciate  the  unity  of  design 
of  all  objects  and  phenomena  with  which  they  are  conversant,  and 
so  to  trace,  in  the  laws  of  either  science,  that  character  which  is  so 
strongly  written  thereon,  of  order,  obedience,  and  all-wise  good¬ 
ness. 

Whether  we  wing  our  flight  to  the  boundless  realms  of  Planetary 
space,  or  confine  our  observation  with  microscopic  scrutiny  to  the 
minutest  objects  of  the  Globe  we  inhabit,  we  are  fain  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  with  reverence  and  delight,  the  power,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
symmetry  which  pervade  Creation  :  we  thence  discover  and  feel  our 
relative  situation  and  obligation  to  that  great  Being,  whose  fiat  gave 
law  to  their  existence,  who  alone  wills  their  continuance  or  modifica¬ 
tion  ;  of  **  the  greatest  as  not  beyond  His  control,  of  the  least  as 
not  beneath  His  care.” 

To  snatch  from  the  lips  of  the  eloquent  Professor,  the  President 
of  the  Chemical  and  Mineralogical  Section,  (Mr.  Whewell,)  the 
words  which  he  addressed  to  you  last  evening,  <{  it  is  not  that  we 
pursue  science  because  it  is  an  instrument  of  power,  or  selfish  grati¬ 
fication, — we  love  it  for  its  own  sake  — even  as  Truth,  and  the 
Source  of  Truth,  is  loved  ;  because  it  is  conducive  to  our  mutual 
edification  and  happiness,  and  as  such  therefore  entitled  to  our 
highest  regard :  we  are  thus  led  to  see  its  value  as  our  necessities 
thicken  upon  us  ;  and  this,  I  take  it,  is  the  genuine  character  of  all 
those  attachments, — I  speak  as  a  member  of  society,  and  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  endearing  ties  of  domestic  life, — this  is  the  genuine 
character  of  all  those  attachments  which  gladden  and  humanize  our 
existence  :  to  grow  with  the  perception  of  their  moral  excellencies, 
in  exact  proportion  as  our  experience  of  the  advantages,  the  suit¬ 
ableness,  and  the  obligations,  attendant  on  their  cultivation,  is  im¬ 
proved  arid  strengthened  by  time.  It  is  in  this  kindred  spirit  there¬ 
fore  that  we  must  rightly  appreciate  and  study  the  comprehensive 
views  of  Geography  and  Astronomy  :  since  we  have  now  arrived  at 
a  period  when  a  far  more  enlarged  acquaintance  with  these  sciences 
is  imperatively  requisite,  to  keep  pace  with  the  more  extended  inter¬ 
course  and  growing  civilization  of  the  age. 

I  would  not  be  misunderstood,  however,  by  those  whom  it  is  now 
my  privilege  to  address,  by  some  at  least  who  may  possibly  have  got 
their  ideas  of  Geography  from  the  miserable  publications, — most 
puerile  compilations  indeed  are  the  very  best  we  have,  although 
professing  to  treat  fully  of  this  subject.  I  would  not  have  it  sup- 
x  2 
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posed,  that  Mathematical  Geography  is  a  mere  confused  aggregation 
of  conceits,  and  hypotheses,  and  diagrams,  tumbled  together  :  of 
outlines  of  countries  projected  without  any  regard  to  geometrical 
construction, — to  systematic  orthography,  to  object,  scale,  or  taste, 
as  too  many  of  our  Maps  and  Charts  are  ;  nor  coarsely,  and  care¬ 
lessly  scored,  with  wavy  zigzags  to  indicate  rivers,  and  certain  rude 
scratches  the  universal  representatives  of  mountains,  or  rocks,  al¬ 
though  differing  essentially  from  each  other  in  height,  character, 
composition,  and  stratification  ;  neither  would  I  have  it  understood, 
that  Descriptive  Geography  consists  in  the  usual  meagre  narratives 
of  personal  adventure  ;  a  sort  of  conglomerate, — my  Geological 
friends  will  pardon  me  for  appropriating  a  term  from  their  hetero¬ 
geneous  nomenclature  ; — an  omnium  gatherum  of  particulars,  imper¬ 
fectly  and  negligently  ascertained,  and  still  more  wretchedly  put 
together  :  I  would  have  it  reduced  to  such  precision  and  clearness, 
to  such  method,  taste,  and  expression,  to  such  judicious  and  intelli¬ 
gible  distribution,  under  the  several  heads  of  Physical,  Statistical, 
and  Political  Geography,  as  should  acquaint  the  inquirer,  at  a  glance, 
with  the  most  remarkable  features  and  circumstances  to  which  his 
attention  should  be,  or  might  have  been  directed.  The  Maps  of 
such  a  system  of  Geography  should  present  a  striking  Pictorial 
summary  ;  the  Memoirs,  a  complete  Descriptive  analysis,  of  every 
circumstance  which  can  elucidate  such  subjects. 

But,  if  this  degree  of  perfection  be  thought  unattainable,  I  would 
still  draw  the  attention  of  the  Geographers  of  the  present  day,  to 
the  words  of  D’Anville — addressed  some  sixty  years  since  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, — “  Dans  l’universalite  de  1’objet 
qu’embrasse  la  Geographic,  combien  sont  etroites  les  limites  de  ce 
qu’on  peut  attendre  de  cette  Geographie  positive  !  Combien  de 
points  de  vue  differens,  qui  rendent  la  Science  interessante,  lui  sont 
etrangers  !  Si  le  desir  de  n’avoir  de  Geographie  qu’autant  qu’elle 
seroit  en  quelque  maniere  l’empreinte  du  local,  ne  peut  etre  qu’une 
chimere,  n’est-il  pas  convenable  de  chercher  a  se  procurer  ce  qui 
peut  y  suppleer  jusqu’a  un  certain  point  de  perfection  ?  Neanmoins, 
si  on  ne  pense  pas  que  la  Geographie  soit  une  Science  de  pure  erudi¬ 
tion,  c’est  ne  la  pas  connoitre.  Quelques  notions  de  la  Sphere  et 
d’une  Mecanique,  qui  dans  un  art  donne  des  principes  d’operations 
pratiques,  sont  peu  de  chose  en  comparaison  de  ce  que  le  savoir  en 
Geographie,  par  un  detail  presqu’infini,  doit  rassembler  de  connois- 
sances.” 

The  most  experienced  of  my  scientific  friends,  whom  I  now  see 
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around  me,  will  agree  with  me  that  Geography  is  at  least  a  progress 
sive  science,  and  in  this  respect  also,  like  Astronomy,  is  continually 
improved,  rectified,  and  illustrated,  by  more  exact  observation, — 
and  by  further  physical  discoveries. 

How  much  other  branches  of  knowledge  depend  upon,  or  result 
from  similar  principles,  can  only  be  inferred  from  a  review  like  that 
I  have  now  epitomized.  It  is  to  the  true  figure  of  the  Earth  that 
we  must  look  for  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  motions  and 
distances  of  the  planets.  Geodesy  supplies  a  base  line,  by  which  to 
determine  the  relative  position  of  those  distant  orbs,  and  expound 
the  primary  elements  of  physical  astronomy  :  it  is,  in  fact,  by  re- 
course  to  the  details  we  offer,  that  every  problem  of  practical  utility 
is  reduced  to  positive  certainty.  In  another  Section,  the  Physical 
and  Mathematical,  some  of  my  hearers  may  probably  remember  an 
anecdote  related  of  the  celebrated  Franklin,  by  our  President,  Sir 
John  Herschel,  importing  that  the  world  were  indebted  to  a  lands¬ 
man  for  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  navigation.  Now,  one  or  other 
of  these  two  elements.  Land,  or  Water,  must  be  accurately  defined; 
that  boundary  then,  was  assigned  by  Geographers.  To  our  fixed 
observatories  indeed,  both  Seaman  and  Hydrographer  refer  their 
astronomical  and  chronometrical  observations, — while  the  conforma¬ 
tion  and  height  of  the  cliffs  and  mountains,  skirting  the  ocean,  are 
recognized  as  the  most  unequivocal  indications  of  the  part  submerg¬ 
ed, — of  the  bed  of  that  ocean  on  which  he  is  to  cast  his  anchor ;  to 
coast,  as  inviting  his  peculiar  craft,  or  to  shun,  as  otherwise  danger¬ 
ous  of  access. 

Every  Nautical  observation  possesses  an  interest,  so  far  only  as 
it  is  connected  with  terra  firma,  the  proper  abode  of  man  : — at  the 
same  time,  the  medium  by  which  a  more  extensive  intercourse  is 
facilitated  between  the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe,  furnishes  a  con¬ 
clusive  argument  of  the  intimate  connection  between  Geography 
and  Astronomy,  since  this  last  is  the  science  which  mutually  deter¬ 
mines  the  boundaries  of  land  and  water.  And  indeed  whatever, 
qualifies,  or  affects  those  great  laws  of  temperature,  of  the  winds,  of 
the  tides  and  currents  of  the  ocean,  is  attributable  to  the  quantity, 
to  the  form,  and  to  the  elevation  of  the  land,  with  respect  to  the 
fluid  by  which  it  is  surrounded  ;  joined  to  its  situation  in  respect 
of  the  Equatorial  and  polar  regions  : — for  all  these  would  otherwise 
be  extremely  simple,  and  uniformly  explicable,  admitting  that  the 
outline,  elevation,  and  proportion  of  the  land  had  been  otherwise 
than  it  now  is. 
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Hence,  therefore,  the  Geologist  is  absolutely  dependant  on  ao 
curate  Geographical  data  for  all  sound  and  rational  conclusions, 
explanatory  of  those  remarkable  proofs  of  a  warmer  temperature  in 
high  latitudes,  indicated  by  the  fossil  remains  of  many  extinct 
species  of  animals  and  plants  :  and  although  we  might  aver,  from 
analogy,  that  they  could  only  subsist  in  tropical  climates,  we  deduce 
the  probability  of  such  change  of  temperature,  by  reasoning  from 
facts  within  our  reach  ;  facts  which  are  so  much  the  more  valuable, 
intelligible,  and  conclusive,  as  they  result  from  accurate  geographi¬ 
cal  and  physical  observations.  Forasmuch  also,  as  these  circum¬ 
stances  determine  the  habitation  of  plants  and  animals,  and  all 
work  together  to  break  up  and  prepare  the  crust  of  the  earth  for  the 
sustenance  and  abode  of  man, — it  is  to  a  better  acquaintance  with 
these  particulars  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  extension  of  those  en¬ 
joyments  and  limits,  which  the  earth  is  calculated  to  afford  to 
increasing  numbers,  to  the  demands  also  of  progressive  civilization. 

The  Geologist  finds  every  improvement  in  Geography  furnish 
new  matter  of  study  and  speculation  ;  the  Meteorologist,  the  Bota¬ 
nist,  and  the  Zoologist,  ultimately  defer  the  generalization  of  their 
researches  to  that  exact  geography  for  which  we  now  contend  :  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  latter,  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  hin¬ 
drance  to  the  philosophical  cultivation  of  every  other  branch  of 
Natural  History.  I  have  thus  thrown  together  my  own  ideas  of 
Geography,  and  stated  its  amazing  importance  to  the  lovers  of 
science — “  une  science,”  says  Danville,  “  qui  est  infiniment  utile 
sous  quelque  point  de  vue  qu’on  la  considere,”  But  it  has  yet  ano¬ 
ther  and  more  grand  attraction  for  those  who  study  it  as  illustrating 
the  theatre  of  events  that  have  long  passed  away,  or  holding  out  to 
the  Statesman  and  the  Philanthropist  a  rational  prospect  of  the 
capabilities  of  regions  as  yet  imperfectly  explored,  the  scene  per¬ 
haps  of  future  achievements,  when  the  human  race  shall  have  great¬ 
ly  multiplied  beyond  its  present  numbers, — nay,  more  than  all,  when 
every  corner  of  the  earth  shall  be  brought,  throughout  its  length 
and  breadth,  under  the  power  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 

Vainly  do  we  contemplate  the  changes  which  have  supervened,  or 
but  faintly  perceive  in  the  page  of  the  historian  that  instructive 
“  philosophy  which  teaches  by  example,”  if  unacquainted  with  the 
geographical,  and  ethnographical  divisions  which  then  influenced 
the  movements  of  society,  which  now  at  length  we  surely  might 
have  anticipated  from  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  other 
matters.  The  site  of  Babylon,  of  Nineveh,  of  Idumtea,  of  Oojein, 
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or  of  Troy, — the  sources  and  course  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Niger, 
or  the  Indus, — the  former  limits  of  the  Caspian,  the  Indian  Run, 
and  the  North  American  Lakes, — might  possibly  throw  a  degree  of 
light  on  the  early  migrations  of  society,  which  are  now  veiled  in 
the  darkest  obscurity,  from  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  Geography. 
To  the  neighbourhood  of  the  former,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Eu- 
phrates,  our  sympathies  are  called  to  numerous  simple  tribes,  who 
profess  no  other  baptism  than  that  of  St.  John,  the*precursor  of  our 
Lord.  To  Mosul,  the  seat  of  ancient  Nineveh,  the  Christian  world 
may  look  for  the  recovery  of  those  numerous  Christians,  the  Nesto- 
rians  and  Chaldanees,  to  the  tenets  and  blessings  of  a  purer  faith, 
which  now  they  desire  to  recognize  in  common  with  the  Church  of 
England.  The  very  difficulty  of  pointing  out  the  exact  site  of  those 
great  cities  that  have  perished,  and  “  whose  memorial  has  perished 
with  them,” — confirms  and  gilds  the  prophetic  page.  It  tells  what 
the  inhabiters  of  earth  have  been,  it  tells  what  they  will  be. 

Shall  we  then  leave  the  Missionary  uninformed  of  all  the  en¬ 
couragements  which  this  or  that  country  presents,  for  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  the  gospel  ?  Do  we  imagine  that  any  sums  of  money 
collected  here,  that  any  number  of  men  sent  abroad,  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  climate,  the  people,  or  countries  they  go  to,  can 
civilize  and  bring  over  the  helpless  besotted  Heathen  to  a  sense  of 
the  value  of  Christianity,  if  we  omit  to  entertain  the  precautionary 
measure,  which  science  should  dictate,  by  which  his  health  and  coni' 
fort  should  be  provided  for,  and  his  opportunities  of  usefulness  en¬ 
hanced  ?  I  remember  to  have  heard  a  dear  friend  and  faithful  Mis¬ 
sionary,  the  late  Rev.  Gordon  Hall,  observe  on  hearing  of  our  vast 
territorial  acquisitions  in  Burmah,  that  “  we  were  not  to  think  these 
conferred  on  the  British  Crown  without  a  purpose  ;  that  he  was 
sure  this  was  the  highest  it  could  have  been  entrusted  with, — to 
propagate  there  the  privileges  of  sound  religious  liberty,  and  a 
pure  faith, — so  that  the  border  nations  of  China  and  Siam,  inacces¬ 
sible  from  other  quarters,  might  in  some  sort,  through  their  minis¬ 
try,  participate  likewise  in  a  common  benefit.”  It  is  fair  to  con¬ 
clude  as  much  of  science,  nor  can  any  reflecting  mind  look  on  the 
strides  it  is  now  making,  and  imagine  it  is  permitted  to  advance 
without  the  same  All- wise  intention.  Subserving  the  important 
purpose  of  exploring  the  darkest  recesses  of  Nature,  it  should  also 
light  up  the  darkest  retreats  of  Humanity.  Nay,  my  friends,  if  we 
really  desire  success  to  the  one  or  to  the  other,  to  Science  or  to 
Missionary  enterprise, — we  must  first  improve  Geography. 
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Having  said  thus  much  as  to  my  individual  views  of  Geography, 
1  revert  to  the  other  subject  which  it  devolves  on  me  to  explain, — 
the  nature  and  progress  of  the  various  Surveys  carrying  on  under 
the  authority  of  the  East  India  Company.  They  extend  to  no  in¬ 
considerable  portion  of  the  shores,  and  undoubtedly  to  the  most 
valuable  and  promising  region  of  Asia.  I  need  not  say  much  as  to 
our  acquisitions  in  that  quarter  ; — we  acquired  them  chiefly  by  the 
instrumentality  and  prowess  of  Clive  ;  for  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  those  fortunes  which  have  been  followed  up,  as  he  foresaw,  by 
successive  additions  to  our  power,  till  we  are  at  length  undisputed 
masters  of  India.  Whosoever  is  desirous  to  know  more  of  our 
early  conquests,  will  do  well  to  study  them,  elegantly  and  faithfully 
as  they  are  narrated  by  our  own  Historians,  Orme  and  Malcolm,  or 
epitomised  by  Mill,  from  those  rich  and  voluminous  records,  which 
have  been  communicated  by  our  countrymen  in  India. 

From  the  elaborate  and  philosophical  work  of  Mill,  the  reader 
will  infer,  that  however  much  we  owe  to  the  individual  bravery  and 
discipline  of  a  mere  handful  of  soldiery,  we  are  largely  indebted  to 
that  disunion,  to  that  entire  extinction  of  all  patriotism,  good  faith, 
and  private  virtue,  which  is  ever  consequent  on  despotism,  igno¬ 
rance,  and  superstition.  Let  him  contrast  these  conquests  with  those 
of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in  the  new  world  ;  with  those  of 
the  Romans  in  a  former  age,  or  of  the  Mahomedans  in  after  times  ; 
— he  will  then  understand  whence  power  is  acquired,  and  by  what 
errors  the  sword  of  the  victor  quails  to  the  meanest  adversaries. 

What  memorials,  he  will  naturally  inquire,  have  these  nations 
left  in  all  their  colonies  ?  where  also  are  the  characteristics  of  their 
superiority  ? — Do  we  contemplate  any  enduring  memorials  of  the 
British  ascendancy, — it  must  be  in  such  as  are  characteristic  of  the 
British  people  : — the  diffusion  of  sound  education  ; — the  administra¬ 
tion  of  just  laws  ; — the  improvement  of  the  resources  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  condition  of  the  people; — the  introduction  and  promo- 
tion  of  those  arts,  sciences,  and  conveniences  of  life,  which  distin¬ 
guish  and  enrich  our  own  ; — the  encouragement  of  commerce  ; — the 
unrestricted  interchange  of  manufactures  and  produce,  not  only 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  territories,  but  within,  and  through 
every  province.  All  these  objects,  however,  can  only  be  anticipat¬ 
ed  from  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  the  country,  and 
of  the  people  ; — advantages  notwithstanding,  such  as  are  at  the 
unlimited  command  of  the  Government  of  India,,  far  exceed  those 
which  have  ever  been  possessed  by  any  preceding  powers  ;  indeed, 
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a  more  moral,  efficient,  and  intelligent  body  of  men,  could  not  be 
instanced  than  those  which  compose  the  Civil  and  Military  Services 
of  the  East  India  Company ; — the  Executive,  and  the  Soldiery,  by 
whom  that  great  Empire  has  been  subjugated,  and  is  still  maintain¬ 
ed.  In  the  Engineer  profession  I  presume  there  are  sufficient  offi¬ 
cers,  perfectly  competent  to  the  great  undertakings  which  are  so 
much  required  to  throw  open  and  improve  the  provinces  in  the  inte¬ 
rior,  by  the  construction  of  roads,  canals,  and  great  public  edifices. 
There  is  also  no  want  of  wealth  for  such  designs,  in  which  I  know 
the  Natives  would  gladly  participate,  under  proper  protection  and 
encouragement.  I  will  defer  these  topics,  however,  to  the  notice 
of  our  geographical  acquisitions. 

You  have  heard,  at  our  previous  Meeting,  from  Major  Portlock 
of  the  Royal  Engineers,  who  is  employed  on  the  Ordnance  Survey 
of  Ireland,  that  we  are  principally  indebted  for  the  British,  as  for 
this  and  most  Surveys,  to  the  exigencies  of  war.  The  scope  of 
such  Geography  was  then  limited  to  specific  wants,  to  bring  under 
one  view  such  materials  and  information  as  would  facilitate  the  dis¬ 
tribution  and  concentration  of  troops, — or  the  ready  supply  of  ne¬ 
cessaries  for  their  subsistence.  It  has  undergone  no  material  change 
from  its  imperfect  state  in  those  early  times,  when  the  Military  art 
was  first  reduced  to  some  sort  of  system  under  the  Romans,  till  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century.  The  Maps  of  that  period  were,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  mere  itineraries,  having  more  or  less  accuracy  as 
they  were  corrected  by  frequent  astronomical  observations,  or  found¬ 
ed  on  actual  measurement. 

In  this  state  of  things  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  some  in¬ 
formation  would  be  obtained  of  those  parts  of  India  which  had 
been  traversed  by  our  armies.  In  1759,  the  want  of  such  Maps 
became  apparent  to  the  Government  of  India,  and  no  pains  or  ex¬ 
pense  were  neglected  to  procure  the  best  materials  that  could  be  had. 
The  industry  of  Col.  Charles  Reynolds  furnished  a  surprisingly 
exact  outline  of  the  Western  part  of  the  Peninsula,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  Hindoosthan, — compiled  chiefly  from  native  informa¬ 
tion, — corrected  at  intervals  by  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the 
most  remarkable  places  on  the  coast,  which  he  obtained  from  Cap¬ 
tains  McCluer,  Huddart,  Howe,  and  other  Naval  Officers. 

But  I  should  not  do  justice  to  this  subject  were  I  to  pass  over  the 
names  of  my  distinguished  predecessors,  Reuben  Burrowes,  Cole- 
brooke,  Major  Rennel,  and  Colonel  Mackenzie,  and  to  crown  the 
list  of  these,  the  names  of  Lambton  and  of  Everest.  To  the  two  . 
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latter  we  are  indebted  for  all  that  is  worthy  of  note  as  regards 
Geodesy,  or  the  purely  scientific  department  of  the  Indian  Survey  ; 
— to  Rennel  and  Mackenzie  we  owe  the  best  and  largest  share  of 
our  geographical  and  statistical  information.  Of  Major  Rennel 
you  have  all  heard  ; — he  was  the  first  and  greatest  Geographer 
that  this  country  has  ever  produced.  With  a  mind  singularly  con¬ 
stituted  to  elicit  and  apply  every  useful  fact, — like  the  illustrious 
Danville,  he  selected  his  materials  with  such  extraordinary  judgment, 
and  arranged  them  with  such  tact,  that  the  positions  he  has 
assigned  to  many  important  places  throughout  India,  from  data, 
that  would  to  most  of  us  be  inconceivably  perplexing, — agree 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner  with  the  results  of  astronomical 
and  geodetical  observation.  Nor  did  this  acumen,  or  skill,  stop 
here.  His  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thou¬ 
sand, — of  Herodotus,  and  of  Xenophon,  are  familiar  to  many  of 
you ; — the  light  he  threw  on  the  obscure  notices  of  travellers,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  is  still  the  theme  of  admiration; — 
and  lastly,  his  remarks  on  the  Currents  of  the  Ocean  entitle  him 
to  our  respect  as  a  philosopher,  in  whom  were  met  those  rare  ac¬ 
complishments  essential  to  generalize  insulated  facts.  Of  Colonel 
Colin  Mackenzie  I  could  say  much.— His  was  the  faculty  of  com¬ 
bining  Statistics  with  Topography, — of  subjecting  all  the  details 
of  Surveying  to  a  methodical  analysis, — so  as  to  present  a  connected 
digest  of  the  resources,  the  situation,  and  the  history  ; — to  which 
last  pursuit,  more  particularly,  the  Ancient  history,  he  paid  very 
great  attention.  There  are  others.  Topping,  Col.  Kelly,  and  Mon- 
criefF,  but  I  will  pass  on  to  Lambton,  and  here  I  must  make  a  short 
digression.  You  have  been  accustomed  to  expatiate  on  the  merits 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  a  Soldier  and  a  Senator,  yet  there 
are  endowments  in  that  great  man  which  are  not  sufficiently  known. 
Whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  to  criticize  the  early  correspondence 
of  Colonel  A.  Wellesley,  in  India,  by  Colonel  Gurwood,  and  in 
Gleig’s  Life  of  Sir  T.  Munro,  will  agree  that  his  was  always  a  gift¬ 
ed  mind, — a  mind  which  could  single  out  and  appreciate  talent, 
arraying  in  anticipation  the  prospective  advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  his  country  by  the  appliances  of  science.  This  was  it 
which  induced  him  to  befriend  Lambton,  then  one  of  the  officers  of 
his  own  corps,  and  to  recommend  his  suggestions  to  the  Marquis 
Wellesley,  Govr.  General  of  India.  An  embassy  having  been  sent 
to  China  by  the  British  Government,  it  was  supposed,  as  the  Chinese 
prided  themselves  on  the  high  antiquity  of  their  Astronomy  and 
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Mathematics,  that  the  Grandees  of  the  Celestial  Empire  would  be 
glad  to  have  some  good  astronomical  apparatus  ;  whereupon,  a  fine 
theodolite,  a  sector,  and  a  steel  chain,  similar  to  that  used  by  Gene¬ 
ral  Roy  in  the  measurement  of  the  bases  of  the  Survey  of  Great 
Britain,  were  dispatched  as  presents  ;  but  the  Emperor  declining  to 
see  our  Ambassador,  Lord  Macartney, — these  valuable  instruments 
were  brought  back  and  put  up  to  public  sale  at  Madras,  by  Dr. 
Dinwiddie,  Physician  to  the  Embassy,  to  whom  they  had  been  as¬ 
signed  by  Lord  Macartney,  in  part  compensation  for  his  services. 
At  Lambton’s  suggestion  they  were  purchased  on  behalf  of  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  with  them  the  measurement  of  an  Arc  of  the  meri¬ 
dian,  in  India,  was  first  undertaken  by  that  officer. 

This  useful  and  laborious  work  has  been  carried  on  from  that 
time,  1800,  to  the  present,  by  Colonel  Lambton  and  Colonel  Ever¬ 
est.  The  former  died  on  his  post,  in  1823,  at  Hingungaon,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  73, — his  energies  carrying  him  through  to  the  very 
last ; — an  example  of  that  philosophic  devotion  which  unites  pa¬ 
tience  and  energy  with  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  ability.  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  reading  to  you  a  short  extract  which  I  made  from 
the  last  report  he  ever  wrote.  It  is  touchingly  expressive.  “  It  is 
now  upwards  of  twenty  years  since  I  commenced  the  Survey  on 
this  great  scale.  These  years  I  may  venture  to  say  have  been  de¬ 
voted  with  unremitted  zeal  to  the  cause  of  science,  and  if  the  learn¬ 
ed  world  be  satisfied  that  I  have  been  successful  in  promoting  its 
interests,  that  will  constitute  my  greatest  reward.  In  this  long 
period  of  time,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  life  of  man,  I  have 
scarcely  experienced  a  heavy  hour ;  such  is  the  case  when  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  is  absorbed  in  pursuits  that  call  its  powers  into  action  : — 
a  man  so  engaged,  his  time  passes  on  insensibly,  and  if  his  efforts 
are  successful,  his  reward  is  great,  and  a  retrospect  of  his  labours 
will  afford  him  an  endless  gratification.  If  such  should  be  my  lot, 
I  shall  close  my  career  with  heartfelt  satisfaction,  and  look  back 
with  unceasing  delight  to  the  years  I  have  passed  in  India.”  This 
grand  scientific  enterprise,  which  at  Colonel  Lambton’s  death,  em¬ 
braced  an  amplitude  of  1 1  degrees  from  Punnae,  in  8  degrees  North 
latitude,  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Peninsula,  has  been  subsequently 
continued  with  unwearied  resolution  and  ability,  by  Colonel  Geo. 
Everest,  and  is  now  on  the  eve  of  completion,  as  we  learn  by  recent 
letters : — in  these  he  announces  that  the  whole  of  the  terrestrial 
operations  have  been  successfully  brought  to  a  close,  some  few  ad¬ 
ditional  celestial  observations  only  remaining  to  complete  the  great- 
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est,  and,  probably  the  most  accurate,  service  of  the  kind  that  has 
ever  yet  been  accomplished  or  attempted  in  the  annals  of  science. 
This  encomium  will  be  fully  admitted  when  we  consider  that  it  com¬ 
prises  a  total  amplitude  of  about  23°,  or  nearly  one-sixteenth  of  the 
entire  circumference  of  the  globe.  Two  series  of  triangles  diverge 
laterally  from  the  main  trunk,  connecting  Bombay  and  Calcutta  ; 
added  to  which,  about  three-fourths  of  the  Peninsula,  and  several 
collateral  series,  on  as  many  distinct  meridians,  throughout  the  lower 
provinces  of  Bengal,  have  placed  the  exact  site  of  many  consider¬ 
able  towns  in  British  India  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  connection  thus  established  between  the  Observatories  at 
the  principal  seats  of  Government,  the  chief  resort  also  of  our  navy, 
supplies  a  most  important  desideratum  in  Geography,  which  will 
no  doubt,  under  judicious  provisions,  contribute  very  materially  to 
the  correct  determination  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  many 
other  ports  and  dangers  on  the  shores  of  Asia.  More  in  fact  is  to 
be  gained  in  Hydrography,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  by  establish¬ 
ing  the  true  place  and  bearing  of  a  few  fixed  Observatories  on  terra 
firma,  simply  as  starting  points,  than  from  a  thousand  unconnected, 
or  disputed  points  of  departure.  For  this  reason  we  cannot  con¬ 
tend  too  urgently  for  the  repeated  verification  of  these  positions  ; 
they  serve  as  it  were  for  a  basement  on  which  to  rest  the  entire 
superstructure  of  Nautical  and  Geographical  Surveys ;  they  con¬ 
stitute,  in  fine,  a  sort  of  half-way  house  between  the  earth  and 
heavens,  to  which  any  phenomena  may  be  referred,  or  by  which 
any  changes,  either  in  the  celestial  worlds,  or  this  planet,  can  be 
satisfactorily  registered,  and  ultimately  determined. 

The  Maritime  Surveys,  which  have  been  made  by  the  East  India 
Company’s  Naval  Officers,  are  honorable  to  the  spirit  of  that  great 
public  body,  at  whose  desire  they  were  instituted.  A  series  of 
Charts  of  the  entire  coast  of  China,  by  my  friend  Captain  Daniel 
Ross,  I.  N.  ;  and  others,  illustrating  the  ports,  rivers,  and  coasts, 
from  Cochin  China,  and  throughout  the  Malayan  Archipelago  to 
the  confines  of  India,  by  Captains  Crawford,  Robinson,  and  Ross, 
— are  highly  useful  to  the  navigators  who  frequent  those  seas.  A 
comparatively  small  expense  and  exertion  would,  with  such  mate¬ 
rials,  put  the  Indian  Government  and  the  public,  in  possession  of 
the  principal  geographical  features  of  that  long  and  narrow  penin¬ 
sula  which  stretches  to  the  South-east  of  our  territories  ; — probably 
also  open  out  many  valuable  sources  of  commerce ;  by  establishing 
also  a  friendly  interchange  of  produce,  paralyze,  or  put  down,  those 
piratical  aggressions  which  preclude  the  civilization  of  the  Eastern 
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Islands.  The  Surveys  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea,  by 
Captains  Maughan,  Brucks,  Haynes,  and  other  officers  of  the  Indian 
Navy,  have  been  undertaken  at  great  charge,  most  opportunely  in¬ 
deed,  for  the  furtherance  of  steam  communication  between  this 
country  and  India. 

The  recent  Surveys  of  the  Maldives  and  Laccadives,  by  Captain 
Moresby,  will  probably  elicit  some  interesting  particulars  relative 
to  the  formation  of  those  coral  reefs  which  abound  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  changes  which  have  taken  place  within  the  last  centu¬ 
ry  both  on  the  Eastern  and  Western  shores  of  India,  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  many  stupendous  alterations  in  the  form  and  depth 
of  the  waters  on  the  coast  are  now  in  progress  ; — tending  to  evi¬ 
dence  the  recession  of  the  ocean  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  encroach¬ 
ment  on  the  other.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  particularly  the  case  in 
respect  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Bombay,  unquestionably  one  of 
the  finest  harbours  in  the  world.  The  fact  of  such  change  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  warm  and  most  unsatisfactory  discussion  be¬ 
tween  the  late  Admiral  Sir  R.  King  and  the  officers  of  the  Indian 
Navy.  Such  inferences  however  will  be  more  speedily  arrived  at 
by  an  examination  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  the  increase  of  the 
Deltas  of  the  Indus,  Godavery,  Ganges,  and  Bruhmapootra,  and 
the  effects  consequent  on  the  opening  of  the  Paumbum  passage,  be¬ 
tween  the  Island  of  Ceylon  and  the  main  land.  In  the  Bore  of  the 
former,  to  which  the  public  attention  has  been  drawn  by  a  paper  of 
Lieut.  Ethersey,  I.  N.,  there  is  a  novel  and  grand  opportunity  for 
deducing  the  law  of  waves,  which  has  been  handled  in  so  masterly 
a  manner  by  Mr.  Russell  and  Sir  John  Robison. 

In  pursuing  the  multiplicity  of  researches  which  thus  obtrude 
themselves  in  a  Hydrographical  Survey  like  that  under  considera¬ 
tion, — there  is  ample  scope  for  the  most  indefatigable  and  ardent 
mind, — the  variations  in  the  form  of  the  coast ;  the  progress  of 
coralline  formation  in  the  Red  Sea,  the  Maldives,  and  Laccadives; 
— the  quantity  of  detritus  yearly  brought  down  to  the  sea  by  the 
Euphrates,  the  Indus,  the  Nurbhudda,  Kavery,  Krishna,  Godavery, 
Ganges,  Bruhmapootra,  and  lastly,  the  Irawaddi ; — the  increase  to 
their  Deltas  ; — and  the  proportionate  velocity  of  their  currents  to 
the  respective  length  and  fall,  with  the  quantity  of  detritus  held  in 
solution,  or  deposited  from  time  to  time  : — Such  investigations, 
simply  in  reference  to  their  respective  geological  bearing  and  tribu¬ 
tary  streams, — open  out  an  indefinite  field  of  the  very  highest  in¬ 
terest  to  science. 
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There  are  the  tides  of  the  Ocean  moreover,  which,  apart  from 
the  important  bearing  of  their  laws  on  Physical  astronomy,  are 
most  necessary  to  be  well  understood  for  the  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  docks  and  harbours, — the  preservation  of  embankments, 
the  deepening  of  river  beds,  and  in  short,  as  the  best  pledge,  or 
criterion  for  the  undertaking  or  discontinuance  of  great  and  expen¬ 
sive  Maritime  works. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  have  it  concluded,  by  any  persons  here  pre¬ 
sent,  that  I  had  merely  introduced  these  remarks  in  a  loose  specula¬ 
tive  way,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  garnishing  my  observations.  I 
have,  at  various  times,  considered  the  subject  with  deep  attention, 
during  a  long  residence  in  India, — and  with  Smeaton’s  reports  of 
what  has  been  done  in  England,  with  Prony’s  and  Cuvier’s  of  those 
on  the  Continent,  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the  changes  now  in 
course  of  exhibition,  on  the  Western  coast  of  India,  absolutely  in¬ 
vite  the  most  improvident  and  apathetic  Government  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of,  and  bring  under  cultivation,  enormous  tracts  of  rich  alluvi¬ 
al  land,  capable  of  sustaining  a  dense  and  industrious  population. 
I  observed  this  more  particularly  in  the  islands  of  Goa  and  Salsette, 
the  habitable  parts  of  which,  four  centuries  ago,  must  have  been 
circumscribed  within  very  narrow  limits :  but  it  is  exemplified 
through  the  entire  coast  from  Bancoot  to  the  Mahee  river,  in  Gooj- 
rat  ;  more  particularly  on  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Concan,  and 
Attaveesee  provinces.  These  particulars  I  have  frequently  brought 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  Bombay  Government  in  my  professional 
reports.  It  may  be  they  will  one  day  receive  that  attention  which 
the  mere  produce  of  such  undertakings  would  warrant  them  to  en¬ 
courage. 

I  will  here  remark,  cursorily,  that  the  Natives  of  India,  and  many 
enterprising  Europeans,  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  grant 
of  such  lands,  with  suitable  inducements,  and  embark  capital  in  their 
recovery  or  improvement ; — but  I  would  advise  these  grants  to  be 
tantamount  to  Freehold,  and,  for  security,  require  that  the  execution 
of  such  works  should  in  all  cases  devolve  on  professional  Engineer 
officers.  These  should  be  responsible  for  the  design,  and  the 
due  execution  of  such  undertakings, — the  entire  charge  and  profit 
that  of  the  parties  to  whom  the  grants  were  assigned,  on  such  ex¬ 
press  stipulation.  Then  indeed  the  Government  would  see  India 
prosper.  In  regard  to  roads,  and  some  public  works  in  the  interior 
further  privileges  might  be  enacted,  which  should  invite  their  execu¬ 
tion,  and  ensure  a  reasonable  and  timely  return  of  interest  and  capi- 


tal ; — in  which  last  case  they  should,  thenceforth,  be  the  property  of 
the  community.  I  have  put  this  desire  of  the  wealthier  natives,  to 
co-operate  with  us  in  such  measures,  to  the  test,  in  three  instances  : 
— and  am  confidently  persuaded  from  experience,  and  their  own 
affirmation,  that  it  is  an  effectual  substitute  for  that  careful  and 
straitened  system  which  Government  has  hitherto  pursued  in  all 
undertakings,  however  desirable,  involving  a  large  expenditure. 

The  construction  and  delineation  of  these  Charts  does  very  great 
credit  to  the  taste  and  ability  of  Captain  Houghton,  who  has  been 
employed  in  that  duty  throughout,  both  in  China  and  Arabia.  In 
regard  to  several  of  the  Maritime  Surveys,  I  confess  I  have  learnt 
with  astonishment,  that  there  exist  few,  in  some  cases,  absolutely 
no  written  memoirs  :  that  they  have  either  been  retained  altoge¬ 
ther  bv  the  officers  who  conducted  the  Surveys,  or  deposited  in 
some  of  the  offices  in  India,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  public 
interests.  The  Survey  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf  requires 
very  circumstantial  explanatory  memoirs  for  navigators,  especially 
in  the  event  of  renewed  piratical  hostilities  ;  but  the  meagre  par¬ 
ticulars  that  are  to  be  gathered  from  the  papers  which  have  been 
sent  home,  ill  accord  with  the  charges,  and  the  time,  that  have 
been  devoted  to  their  execution  : — the  height  of  the  lands  skirting 
the  coasts  has  been  unfortunately  omitted,  and  the  want  of  a  better 
mode  of  expressing  the  form  and  character  of  the  ground  within 
sight  of  the  navigable  shore,  is  much  to  be  regretted  ; — but  these 
deficiencies  are  wholly  attributable  to  the  imperfection  of  this  most 
necessary  accompaniment  of  Hydrography,  as  well  as  Geography. 
Systematic,  consistent,  and  correct  orthography,  founded  on  a  stu¬ 
died  acquaintance  with  the  proper  language  of  the  country,  adds 
very  much  to  the  utility  of  a  chart ; — the  tabulated  direction  of  the 
winds  and  currents  that  are  most  prevalent ; — the  isoclinal  lines  of 
soundings  also,  lead  to  the  recognition  of  a  thousand  facts  of  con¬ 
siderable  use.  But  on  these  points  I  have  dwelt  perhaps  at  greater 
length  than  my  Naval  friends  will  consider  allowable.  I  shall 
briefly  state,  therefore,  that  the  investigation  of  the  Tides,  has,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Professor  Whewell  and  myself,  been  most  libe¬ 
rally  and  effectually  taken  in  hand  by  the  East  India  Company,  and 
as  it  may  eventually  devolve  on  me  to  give  effect  to  their  intentions, 

I  engage  it  shall  be  in  full  accordance  with  these  views,  and  those 
generally  entertained  by  the  British  Association. 

The  geographical  and  topographical  details  of  the  Indian  Survey 
have  been  carried  on,  since  the  year  1759,  at  an  expense  little  short 
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of  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  as  I  was  credibly  in¬ 
formed  by  the  late  General  Salmond,  for  many  years  Military  Se¬ 
cretary  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  E.  I.  C.  From  what  I  have 
premised  respecting  the  Trigonometrical  Survey,  it  would  have  been 
reasonable  had  more  than  ordinary  attention  been  paid  to  the  mere 
execution  of  the  Topography.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  it  had  any 
claim  to  comparison  with  that  of  the  recent  surveys  of  Europe  : — 
I  will  candidly  explain  to  you  what  I  consider  the  occasions  of  its 
inferiority,  not  without  hope  that  they  may,  and  will,  shortly  be 
removed,  convinced  as  I  am  that  there  is  every  disposition  in  the 
home  authorities  to  forward  any  measure  which  may  be  calculated 
to  realize  the  public  entreaties  for  its  improvement.  I  am  justly 
proud  of  succeeding  to  an  office  which  has  been  so  ably  filled  by 
Kennel,  and  Lambton,  and  Everest.  I  have  not  been  inattentive  to 
this  branch  of  my  profession,  in  which  I  have  served  twenty-three 
years,  and  indeed,  during  thirteen,  have  been  employed  on  the  Sur¬ 
vey  of  the  Western  Coast.  I  do  not  hazard  any  conjectural  ideas 
therefore ;  nor  assert,  without  a  thorough  examination  of  all  the 
documents  that  have  yet  reached  this  country,  that  we  are  immeasur¬ 
ably  behind  the  people  of  Europe,  in  this  most  useful  of  all  sciences. 

For  forty  years,  despite  of  such  men  as  Reuben  Burrowes,  Ren- 
nel,  and  MacCluer,  the  Surveys  of  India  were  little  better  than 
Roman  Itineraries, — and  so  deep-rooted  was  the  prejudice  in  favor 
of  the  system  of  measuring  with  an  ordinary  perambulator  and 
magnetic  compass,  that  the  utility  or  necessity  of  any  such  correc¬ 
tive,  as  that  proposed  by  Lambton,  in  a  connected  Triangulation, 
was  very  generally  controverted.  Tt  was  only  by  the  intervention 
of  repeated  injunctions  from  home,  suggested,  very  much  to  the 
honor  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  by  their  late  Military  Secretary,  that 
this  triangulation  was  suffered  to  proceed.  Prior  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  such  operations.  Major  Rennel,  of  the  E.  I.  C.  Engineers, 
was  the  only  one  who  can  be  said  to  have  thoroughly  understood 
the  requirements  of  Geography, — but  in  this  he  stood  quite  alone, 
and  his  philosophical  views  were  neither  understood  nor  adopted  by 
his  immediate  successors  ;  or,  we  might  now,  have  as  far  outstrip¬ 
ped  the  Geographers  of  Europe,  as  then.  The  Memoir  which  ac¬ 
companied  Rennet's  Map  of  India,  is  to  this  day  a  standard  work, — 
an  honorable  proof  of  his  industry  and  judgment.  It  will  hardly 
be  credited  however,  that  the  original  surveys  of  the  lower  provin¬ 
ces  of  Bengal  and  Bahar,  which  he  made  single-handed,  and  from 
which  the  printed  Atlas  was  reduced,  were  brought  home  by  some 
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of  the  high  authorities  in  India,  and  treated  as  private  property ,  till 
they  were  accidentally  discovered,  in  the  collection  of  a  lady  of  rank, 
by  General  Salmond,  and,  with  his  advice,  were  purchased  for  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  by  the  Court  of  Directors.  This  inci¬ 
dent,  with  others  of  a  similar  nature,  may  serve  to  show  how  very 
little  some  men  understand  the  use  or  the  public  importance  of  such 
documents.  Much  knowledge  is  undoubtedly  abstracted,  hoarded 
up,  or  lost,  from  the  selfish  vanity  of  possessing  a  rare  or  unique 
article,  which  would  be  far  better  communicated  to  the  public. 
That  propensity,  however,  we  confidently  hope  has  no  advocates 
amongst  men  of  science. 

The  want  of  similar  memoirs  to  that  of  Rennel,  something  at 
least,  explanatory  of  the  principles  on  which  the  respective  Surveys 
were  constructed, — has  occasioned  the  greater  portion  of  such 
documents  to  be  altogether  valueless  : — and  in  most  cases  to  serve 
rather  to  perplex,  than  to  assist,  persons  unaccustomed  to  the 
critical  compilation  of  such  works.  I  would  lay  it  down,  therefore, 
as  a  rule,  that  no  survey  whatever,  should  be  received,  or  entitled 
to  publication,  without  such  documentary  credentials  of  its  authen¬ 
ticity.  It  is  clear  that  these  were  the  maxims  of  D’Anville  and 
Rennel  ; — and  it  is  the  first  effectual  step  towards  correct  and  scien¬ 
tific  Geography. 

A  farther  occasion  of  the  backward  state  of  Indian  Topography 
was  that  want  of  system  and  uniformity,  in  the  style,  orthography, 
and  scale  of  the  respective  surveys.  Each  Presidency  had  its  own 
school,  and  in  many  cases  each  individual  followed  his  own  fancy, 
so  that  the  materials  from  which  the  Atlas  is  now  compiled,  differ 
essentially  in  all  these  requisites  : — it  will  be  thought  unaccountable 
also,  that  the  Trigonometrical  and  Geological  Surveys,  should  have 
been  kept  quite  independent  of  the  Surveyor  General’s  control, 
from  their  very  commencement,  till  1823.  This  anomalous  pro¬ 
cedure  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Military  Secretary  and 
Colonel  Everest, — at  whose  recommendation  these  several  duties 
merged  in  the  Surveyor  General : — still  the  Revenue  and  Statisti¬ 
cal  surveys  remained  quite  distinct, — and  were  so  till  very  recently, 
if  indeed  the  orders  of  the  Directors  have  yet  been  carried  into 
effect; — so  that  the  very  materials  which  should  best  supply  that 
more  perfect  and  valuable  Geography,  are  separately  prepared,  and 
what  is  worse,  they  are  obtained  at  an  enormous  cost  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  without  any  permanent  utility,  or  connexion,  with  the  general 
triangulation  of  India.  All  officers  who  have  had  experience  in 
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these  matters  in  India,  and  many  distinguished  persons  in  this 
country,  concur  with  me,  that  every  survey  which  is  not  the  result 
of  science  and  system, — is  so  much  positive  sacrifice  of  time,  money, 
and  life  ; — a  prodigal  and  unjustifiable  waste  of  public  property, — 
which  needs  but  to  be  properly  represented  to  be  obviated  in  all 
time  to  come. 

If  the  object  of  a  survey  were  of  some  temporary  nature,  or  of 
limited  application,  such  course  might  suit,  in  some  instances,  both 
the  purpose  and  the  public  purse ; — but  when  we  compute  the 
sums  disbursed,  and  set  them  against  what  we  have  now  to  show 
for  such  outlay, — with  reference  to  the  general  applicability  of  a 
good  survey,  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale,  accompanied  by  explana¬ 
tory  memoirs,  to  the  ordinary  wants  of  Government,  the  case  is 
one  of  the  greatest  extravagance  and  inexpediency.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  I  press  upon  the  authorities,  is,  to  collect  together  all  the 
materials  that  we  now  have ; — to  retain  those  only  which  are 
deserving  of  it  ; — then  to  proceed  with  all  the  helps  we  have  got 
from  past  experience, — resolutely  ordering  all  such  steps  with  the 
strictest  regard  to  economy,  so  far  as  it  consists  with  the  claims 
and  requisites  of  science.  In  fulfilment  of  this  plan,  some  discre¬ 
tionary  powers  in  the  choice  of  the  machinery,  the  selection  of  the 
officers,  and  general  management  of  the  details  ;  a  much  larger 
share  of  responsibility,  in  short,  must  necessarily  devolve  on  the 
Director ; — but,  I  am  sure,  it  is  a  responsibility  which  no  man, 
who  has  the  slightest  pretension  to  science  or  character,  would 
either  vainly  arrogate,  or  wantonly  abuse.  His  reputation,  his 
success,  his  interest,  depend  on  the  issue  of  his  suggestions,  and 
that  essential  confidence  will  I  trust,  at  length,  be  placed  in  the 
officer  who  has  been  provisionally  appointed  to  succeed  to  the  Sur¬ 
veyor  Generalship  of  India.  It  is  to  this  implicit  confidence  that  we 
are  indebted  in  this  country  for  the  great  improvement  in  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  and  Ordnance  Surveys,  under  Captain  Beaufort,  R.  N.,  and 
Colonel  Colby,  R.  E. :  the  same  powers  also  have  been  delegated 
to  the  Director  of  the  Depot  de  la  Guerre  in  France,  General 
Pel&t,  of  the  Corps  du  Genie  ;  and  to  all  the  Directors  of  the  great 
Continental  Surveys  of  Austria,  Saxony,  and  Russia,  Colonels 
Schriebenach,  Oberreit,  and  Schubert.  It  is  but  reasonable  there¬ 
fore  to  conclude,  that  very  weighty  reasons  have  prevailed  over 
other  considerations,  in  a  country  where  every  avenue  to  patro¬ 
nage  is  so  jealously  guarded  and  circumscribed  ; — reasons,  dictated 
by  universal  experience,  and  the  great  efficiency  of  the  public 
service. 
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Without  entering  into  any  more  particular  consideration  of  the 
several  provincial  surveys,  I.  shall  only  observe,  in  a  very  general 
way,  that  the  Madras  surveys,  under  Colonel  Mackenzie,  and  his 
assistants.  Captains  Garling,  Ward,  Connor,  Mr.  Turnbull,  and 
other  officers,  bespeak  an  anxiety  to  forward  the  objects  of  the 
public  service,  and  of  Geography,  which  is  highly  commen¬ 
dable.  The  Surveys  of  Hydrabad,  Tritchinopoly,  and  the  Northern 
Circars,  are  great  improvements  on  the  earlier  surveys,  yet  they 
are  not  so  complete  as  those  of  Mysore,  Malabar,  Goa,  and  Travan- 
core,  in  Statistical  and  Descriptive  memoirs.  On  the  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  these  surveys  are  very  inferior,  in  topographical  detail  and 
expression,  to  the  continental  geography  of  Europe.  Whatever 
merit  they  possess,  is  principally  owing  to  the  master  spirit  and 
direction  of  Colonel  Mackenzie,  and,  under  his  orders,  to  the 
instruction  of  Captain  Trover,  and  the  Madras  Military  Institu¬ 
tion. 

The  Surveys  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  certainly  rank  next. 
That  of  Bombay  and  Salsette,  by  Colonel  Dickenson  and  Captain 
Tate,  of  the  Engineers,  surpasses  every  other  throughout  India,  in 
accuracy,  elegance,  and  completeness.  It  is  allowed,  by  the  first 
judges  in  England,  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
Topography  that  they  have  seen.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  very 
detailed  statistical  memoir.  Major  Jopp’s  Surveys  are  admirable 
in  the  general  expression,  but  they  are  not  accompanied  by  any 
memoir,  either  of  their  construction*  or  physical  and  statistical 
details  : — the  scale  also  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  such 
illustration ;  or,  in  truth,  for  any  civil  purpose,  beyond  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  actual  bearing,  and  distance,  of  places  from 
each  other,  and  the  relative  situation  of  the  mountain  ranges, 
passes,  and  rivers ; — beyond  this,  whether  forest,  cultivation,  or 
waste  ;  whether  rocky,  productive,  or  populous,  we  can  infer 
absolutely  nothing — and  the  same  remark,  we  regret  to  say,  was 
precluded,  in  the  Survey  of  the  whole  coast,  from  Goa  to  Duman, 
by  the  strict  injunctions  to  reduce  the  scale  from  two  inches  to 
the  mile,  on  which  it  was  first  laid  down,  to  half  an  inch  to  the 
mile  ;  just  one  sixteenth.  In  this  latter  survey  however,  I  have 
shown  in  separate  maps  the  Geographical  distribution  of  the  indi¬ 
genous  plants,  the  Statistics  of  Revenue,  Commerce,  Education, 
Industry,  Crime,  Slavery,  Religion,  Language,  Caste,  and  general 
Distribution  of  the  population, — amounting  to  about  1,200,000 
souls.  These  maps  were  retained  in  India ;  but,  as  I  have  now  a 
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much  wider  field  to  explore,  I  hope  to  extend  the  illustrations  of 
this  provincial  survey  to  every  part  of  the  British  territories. 

The  memoir  which  accompanied  these  maps  enumerates  many 
curious  facts  very  much  at  variance  with  the  received  opinions  of 
the  state,  and  early  history  of  India ;  I  will  instance  only  a  few  of 
these. — The  tribes  occupying  the  mountain  fastnesses  and  wilds, 
though  distinguished  by  a  variety  of  appellations,  as  Bheels,  Coolees, 
Ramoosees,  Mangs,  Beruds,  Wuddars,  &c.,  appear  to  have  a  common 
language  with  the  natives  of  Gondwana,  the  Pendharees  of  the 
Vindhya  range,  and  Telingana, — the  mountaineers  of  the  Girnar 
range,  in  Kattiawar, — the  Todawurs  and  Kotars  of  the  Nilgherries, 
— and  the  Bedahs  of  Travancore  and  Ceylon.  This  language  has 
many  words  in  common  with  the  Teloogoo,  and  is  remarkable  as 
having  a  dual  number,  indicative  of  greater  refinement  and  anti¬ 
quity  than  the  existing  vernacular  languages  of  India.  They  have 
no  Pantheistic  worship ;  they  acknowledge  no  deference  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  institutions  of  the  Hindoos  ; — they  are  simple,  warlike,  aud 
migratory ; — they  have  the  ancient  year  of  the  Egyptians  of  360 
days,  with  the  five  days  additional ; — they  observe  the  winter 
solstice,  and  some  festivals  unknown  to  the  Hindoos; — they  neither 
worship  living  objects,  the  sun,  moon,  nor  other  symbols, — neither 
do  they  venerate  the  Brahmin  ; — their  history,  in  fact,  points  to  a 
period  of  very  remote  antiquity,  antecedent  to  the  existing  worship 
and  settlement  of  India.  Their  neglected  rights,  through  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  successive  ruling  powers  for  many  centuries,  have  given 
rise  to  the  organized  system  of  sanguinary  and  unparalleled 
murders,  which  have  been  perpetrated  throughout  the  country 
with  reckless  impunity, — till  of  late  they  have  roused  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  British  authorities  in  India.  I  allude  to  the  execrable 
system  of  the  Dakoits  and  Thugs. 

To  legislate  for  India  without  acknowledging  their  claim,  or,  in 
fact,  taking  the  slightest  account  of  the  existence  of  this  most  ancient, 
and  highly  interesting  portion  of  the  population  of  India,  savours 
of  negligence  or  indifference,  if  not  of  ignorance  and  injustice.  It 
may  perhaps  be  a  question  with  some  of  you,  what  is  the  proportion 
they  bear  to  the  whole  population  of  India,  and  what  may  be  the 
aggregate  numbers  of  this  aboriginal  population  ?  I  speak  within 
bounds,  certainly,  when  I  say  from  two  to  three  millions  of  souls, — 
in  Kuttack,  Khandesh,  Kattiawar,  Goojrat,  Nagpoor,  Hydrabad, 
the  North  Konkun,  and  South  Malabar,  they  constitute  two-fifths 
oi  the  entire  population  ; — in  Hindoosthan,  the  Deccan,  Mysoor, 
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the  South  Konkun,  Kanara,  Travancore,  and  the  entire  Carnatic, — 
they  may  amount  to  one-tenth.  I  affirm  at  least  this  much,  that 
they  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  our 
legislative  provisions,  certainly  to  bespeak  the  consideration  of 
every  friend  of  humanity,  though  they  are  excluded  from  the  be - 
nevolent  Code  of  the  Hindoo.  I  say  it  would  be  highly  desirable 
and  important  to  see  the  numbers  and  situation  of  those  aboriginal 
tribes  denoted  on  a  Statistical  Map  of  India,  as  in  the  provincial 
Survey  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

I  will  add  also  another  topic  that  these  inquiries  suggested,  that 
the  entire  we.stern  coast  has,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Kurachee,  for 
upwards  of  eighteen  centuries,  been  colonized  by  successive  nations, 
Romans,  Greeks,  Persians,  Arabians,  Abyssinians,  Africans,  Jews, 
Armenians,  Malays,  Chinese,  and  lastly,  by  Europeans,  by  natives 
of  Central  Asia  and  Upper  Hindoosthan, — so  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  discriminate,  even  amongst  the  existing  castes  and  distinctions 
of  the  population,  whence  they  are,  and  what  their  claims  to  priority, 
without  residing  among  them  for  a  very  long  time.  These  con¬ 
clusions  I  have  arrived  at  from  a  multitude  of  remarkable  particulars 
which  have  fallen  in  my  way  in  the  researches  I  have  made  for 
many  years,  into  the  Chronology,  History,  Literature,  and  Arts,  of 
the  Hindoos.  I  am  thus  enabled  to  trace  the  steps  of  the  Western 
nations,  and  their  intercourse  with  the  East ;  to  recognize  the 
overthrow  of  the  Boodhist  faith,  shortly  after  the  Birth  of  Christ ; 
the  contest  of  the  Jains,  and  the  Brahmins  ;  the  supplanting 
and  retreat  of  the  Jains  from  Hindoosthan  and  Goojrat,  to  the 
Southern  provinces  of  the  Peninsula,  about  the  sixth  century  after 
Christ ;  finally,  the  settlement  of  the  Hindoo  or  Brahminical 
worship  on  its  present  basis, — nearly  about  the  time  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Mohamedanism, — that  is,  about  A.  D.  607-8.  The 
existence  of  Christian  missions,  and  two  Christian  bishops,  on  the 
Western  coast  of  India,  one  settled  at  Kullian,  in  the  Northern 
Konkun,  the  other  in  Travancore,  in  the  first  century  after  Christ  : 
the  settlement  of  a  colony  of  Jews  at  various  places  on  the  coast, 
and  in  the  interior  ; — of  the  Persians,  followers  of  Zoroaster  ;  of 
the  Borahs,  from  the  coast  of  Yemen,  in  Arabia ;  which  last  tribes 
had  fled  before  their  persecutors,  the  locust  followers  of  Mohame¬ 
danism  : — these,  all,  impart  a  singular  interest  to  such  Statistical 
inquiries. 

I  shall  only  mention  one  further  instance  of  the  utility  of  such 
investigations.  It  appears  from  the  geographical  distribution  of 
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plants  that  the  existence  of  many  species  indicates  the  advantage 
with  which  their  foreign  congeners  may  be  introduced  and  culti¬ 
vated  : — the  coffee,  for  instance, — tobacco,  various  kinds  of  sugar¬ 
cane,  hemp,  cotton,  and  indigo  ;  maize,  tapioca,  arrow-root,  carda¬ 
moms,  the  leguminous  plants  of  Europe,  the  potatoe,  onion,  and 
carrot: — it  discourages  also  the  culture  of  others, — the  vine,  the  tea 
plant,  opium,  oats, — and  on  all  the  coast, — of  wheat,  barley,  and 
flax.  It  points  out  the  prodigious  benefits  to  which  a  large  variety 
of  wild  plants  might  be  converted  ;  not  only  in  times  of  scarcity, 
but  as  a  wholesome  and  nutritive  substitute  for  deleterious,  or  a 
resource  for  scarcity  of  supplies  of  abundant,  food  in  seasons  of 
drought.  The  pitch  of  the  various  Cycas, — the  Elate  Sylvestris  ; — 
a  great  variety  of  Scitamineous  plants,  such  as  the  Curcuma, 
Alpinia,  Canna, — several  water  plants,  the  Globba,  the  Nymphaea  : 
these,  which  are  distributed  with  the  most  lavish  profusion  over 
vast  tracts  of  mountain,  fen,  and  wilderness,  bespeak  an  indulgent 
consideration  for  such  speculations.  The  principal  spice  plants, 
for  which  we  are  now  indebted  to  the  Islands  of  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  are  indigenous  on  the  slopes  of  that  mountainous  regi¬ 
on,  which  characterizes  the  western  Table-land  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  Hindoosthan.  The  Nutmeg  attains  a  greater  size  throughout 
Kanara,  Malabar,  and  Travancore,  and  wherever  it  has  been  suffer¬ 
ed  to  grow,  in  the  Konkun  also,  than  in  the  Malay  Islands.  Its 
produce,  indeed,  is  comparatively  scanty  and  poor;  principally, 
because  it  is  left  to  the  innumerable  birds  and  insects  of  the  for¬ 
ests.  The  bread-fruit,  cinnamon,  various  kinds  of  pepper,  carda¬ 
mom,  ginger,  turmeric  ; — the  orange,  citron,  lime,  guava,  mango- 
steen,  mango,  anacardium,  and  other  fruits,  available  to  domestic 
use  ; — escape  the  notice  of  the  traveller,  hurrying  over  vast  tracts, 
where  the  noxious  miasmata,  engendered  by  an  accumulation  of 
decayed  and  rank  vegetation,  almost  impenetrable  to  the  sun’s 
rays,  repress  the  most  eager  curiosity. 

Let  me  pause  here  awhile,  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  two 
officers,  who  thus  lost  their  lives, — and,  but  for  which,  we  might 
now  have  had  a  better  knowledge  of  these  matters  -one,  whose 
friendship  I  valued,  no  less  than  some,  perhaps  here  present ; — the 
amiable  Turnbull  Christie, — an  accomplished  Geologist,  the  pupil 
of  Brogniart,  Lyell,  and  Elie  de  Beaumont  : — the  other,  Mr.  Voy- 
sey, — whose  rare  qualifications,  enthusiasm,  and  disposition,  might 
claim  a  nobler  eulogium.  Mr.  Christie  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  zeal, 
by  a  fever  contracted  in  the  bamboo  forests  which  encircle  the 


Nilgherries.  Mr.  Voysey,  by  alike  enterprise,  in  the  intermin¬ 
able  forests  North  of  Nagpoor. — Captain  Arthur  in  Malabar,  Mr. 
Marshall,  also,  in  the  Southern  Mharatta  country,  terminated  a  no 
less  honourable  career  in  these  pursuits.  Mr.  Letchenault  de  la 
Tour,  Col.  Skyes,  Baron  Charles  Hiigel,  Drs.  Rottler,  Roxburgh, 
Royle,  Wight,  and  Wallich,  have  satisfied  us  that  these  occupa¬ 
tions  are  not  always  fatal  ;  certainly  not  unworthy  the  distinguish¬ 
ed  and  munificent  patronage  they  have  received  from  the  East 
India  Company.  The  works  of  Roxburgh  and  Wallich  are  allowed, 
on  all  hands,  to  be  noble  memorials  of  this  munificence. 

In  regard  to  the  general  Survey  of  the  remainder  of  the  territo¬ 
ries,  under  the  Bombay  Presidency,  by  Colonel  Monier  Williams, 
Captains  Cruickshank  and  Ovans,  they  fall  under  the  general  defi¬ 
nition  of  mere  itineraries,  and  ordinary  field  surveys,  executed,  and 
for  the  most  part  laid  down,  without  the  slightest  pretensions  to 
scientific  mathematical  projection.  Captains  Drummond  and  Nutt, 
of  the  Engineers,  the  pupils  of  General  Reynolds,  did  indeed,  for  a 
short  time,  give  hope  of  some  improvements, — but  their  services 
were  withdrawn  by  the  prevailing  influence  of  those  who  deprecat¬ 
ed  scientific  geography.  The  revenue  surveys  of  Broach,  Surat, 
Khera,  and  Ahmedabad,  are  in  great  detail,  and  accompanied  with  a 
variety  of  Statistical  information.  Having  no  connection  however 
with  the  Trigonometrical  and  Topographical  survey, — constructed, 
it  must  be  confessed,  without  any  regard  to  rigorous  mathematical 
rules, — the  charges  incurred  on  this  account  have,  in  a  measure, 
been  most  improvident  and  extravagant.  An  original  document  of 
this  sort,  though  it  be  ever  so  well  done,  will,  in  process  of  time, 
be  obliterated  or  much  damaged  in  a  public  office  in  India, — consi¬ 
dering  it  has  frequently  to  pass  into  hands  which  take  very  little 
account  of  its  real  value,  or  the  time,  trouble,  and  cost  of  its  exe¬ 
cution.  It  may  very  reasonably  be  expected,  that  unless  such  docu¬ 
ments  are  printed, — and,  unless  they  are  well  and  scientifically  com¬ 
pleted,  they  are  not  worthy  of  it  ; — it  may  soon  be  expected  that 
some,  the  greater  part,  nay  perhaps  all,  will  shortly  disappear, — 
except  only,  w7hen  copies  may  be  made,  which  must  always  be  less 
perfect,  less  exact,  and  vastly  more  expensive.  Even  then,  they 
are  only  accessible  to  a  few  ;  and  no  large  agricultural  improvements, 
or  great  civil  works,  can  be  undertaken,  to  which  they  should  pro¬ 
perly  call  the  attention  of  Government,  and  the  Civil  Authorities. 
We  say  nothing  of  disputed  boundaries;  of  defining  private  and 
public  property  ; — of  assisting  judicial  decisions  : — these,  a  correct 
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ground-plan  ought  to  facilitate,  if  not  to  discourage  and  prevent 
litigation.  These  matters  occur  to  my  mind  from  a  fact  inciden¬ 
tally  mentioned  by  Colonel  Hodgson,  formerly  Revenue  Surveyor 
General  of  Bengal, — that  a  considerable  number  of  such  surveys, 
made  at  that  presidency,  under  his  orders,  were  not  now  forthcom¬ 
ing  in  England  : — and  upon  another  authority,  that  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  some  extensive  landed  property  in  Chittagong,  inquiries 
were  made  in  vain  as  to  the  site  and  nature  of  the  estate  in  dispute. 
When  we  place  these  defects  to  the  account  of  the  large  sums  dis¬ 
bursed  for  such  purposes, — sums  certainly  sufficient  to  have  ensur¬ 
ed  as  good  and  scientific  a  survey  as  the  great  Austrian  Cadastre, 
or  the  Irish  Survey, — had  they  been  confided  to  the  superinten¬ 
dance  of  professional  Engineer  officers,  under  the  Surveyor  Gene¬ 
ral  ;  I  cannot  but  think  it  a  measure  deserving  of  the  most  serious 
consideration,  in  a  financial,  as  well  as  in  a  prudential,  point  of 
view. 

A  work  of  this  sort  is  public  property,  and  ought  to  be  so  well 
ordered,  carried  out,  and  perpetuated,  as  to  be  generally  available 
to  the  community.  We  have  hitherto  stopped  short,  supposing  the 
object  fulfilled,  when  the  Manuscript  Drafts  are  completed,  and 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Government ;  but  this  were,  indeed, 
a  strange  oversight  of  the  value  of  the  art  of  printing,  to  hazard 
the  toil  of  years, — and  the  enormous  sums  expended  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  such  works,  upon  some  one  or  two  copies,  subject  to  a 
thousand  contingencies,  to  a  fire,  a  robbery,  to  individual  negli¬ 
gence,  malversation,  or  casualty  of  any  sort.  Provided  such  Sur¬ 
veys  were  generally  useful,  properly  conducted,  and  accurately 
engraved,  they  could  not  fail  of  being  in  some  demand  : — at  least, 
they  would  be  more  extensively  available  to  the  Government  func¬ 
tionaries, —  and  if  it  were  a  matter  of  policy  that  any  should  not  be 
published,  or  put  into  general  circulation,  it  would  be  as  easy  to 
give  effect  to  such  intention,  as  to  forbid  copies  being  illicitly  com¬ 
municated.  That  is  a  weak  Government,  however,  which  is  driven 
to  such  expedients.  Capt.  Burnes,  whom  I  instructed  in  all  the 
preparatory  essentials  of  geography,  told  me  that  the  Governor 
General  took  him  aside,  before  he  started  on  his  expedition  through 
Central  Asia,  and  put  into  his  hands  Mouraviev’s  Journal, — the 
publication,  or  very  existence  of  which,  no  doubt,  the  Russian 
Government  had  studiously  interdicted,  and  concealed,  as  it  at 
once  unmasked  the  designs  of  that  power  ;  little  imagining  that  it 
had  found  its  way  to  the  chief  authority  in  India,  despite  of  its 
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utmost  vigilance.  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  also,  on  his  late  visit  to 
Paris,  was.  surprised  to  find  suspended  at  the  Depot  de  la  Guerre 
a  very  complete  Map  of  India,  on  which  was  indicated  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  forces,  and  military  posts,  corrected  to  the  latest  date. 
Now,  it  is  hardly  credible  in  regard  to  this  document,  that  it  was 
drawn  up  from  other  than  ordinary  public  sources  of  information. 
Registers,  Public  Journals,  from  materials,  in  fact,  accessible  to 
every  one  :  yet  both  instances  show  how  little  the  strictest  policy 
can  avail  to  secrecy  :  wherefore,  it  is  obviously  the  better  course  to 
be  independent  of  such  indifferent  securities,  when  injunctions  to 
the  observance  of  secrecy,  may  be  defeated  by  sinister  causes,  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  authority. 

I  will  relate  an  anecdote  which  was  communicated  to  me  on  the 
authority  of  one  of  the  parties  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred 
for  opinion,  of  the  genuineness  of  which  I  entertain  no  doubt. 
A  foreigner,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  in  the  Russian  service,  brought 
to  this  country,  and  tendered  for  sale  to  the  East  Tndia  Company, 
a  MSS.  Map  and  Memoir  of  the  interior  of  Central  Asia,  not  far 
removed  from  the  British  possessions  ;  either  constructed,  or  pur¬ 
porting  to  have  been  made,  by  Klaproth,  the  celebrated  Orientalist 
and  Traveller,  in  the  pay  of  Russia.  Whether  the  price  demanded 
was  considered  too  high,  that  the  information  was  not  wanted,  was 
scanty,  or,  which  is  most  probable  of  all,  that  some  one  about  the 
India  House  knew  more  of  the  real  merits  of  the  production,  than 
the  party  tendering  it  had  anticipated : — suffice  it  to  say,  it  was 
declined  for  some  reasons,  and  thereupon  offered  at  the  office  of 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  and  purchased  for  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment, — avowedly  as  a  geographical  work  of  considerable  merit, 
and  in  a  political  view,  of  great  importance.  The  contents  were 
rigorously  examined  with  other  materials,  and  found  to  tally  in 
some  points  with  Klaproth’s  journals,  though  got  up  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  misleading  the  authorities  in  this  country.  Now  what  can 
prove  the  absurdity  of  locking  up  geographical  information  more 
than  this,  when  the  very  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  at  least  the 
Secretary  of  War, — who  should  best  have  provided  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  integrity  of  our  Indian  frontiers,  were  left  at  the  mercy 
of  foreign  information,  that  might  have  been  easily  and  better  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  professional  Surveyors  in  India.  At  present,  it  must 
appear  matter  of  surprise  to  find  that  the  information,  when  thus 
collected  by  the  Surveyor  General,  is  either  handed  over  to  a  per¬ 
son,  quite  independent  of  his  control,  to  lithograph,  Mr.  Tassin  in 
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Calcutta ;  or  is  suffered  to  await  the  usual  chances  of  destruction, 
to  be  as  little  appreciated  as  known,  in  some  official  repository. 
We  confidently  believe  this  system  will  have  an  end,  as  it  forms  no 
part  of  the  policy  of  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  who 
have  afforded  those  in  search  of  such  documents,  the  most  prompt 
and  liberal  access. 

The  Surveys  of  the  Bengal  Presidency  which  have  hitherto  reach¬ 
ed  this  country,  are  altogether  of  a  much  more  imperfect  nature  ; 
those  only  excepted  by  Majors  Rennel,  and  Colvin,  Lieutenants 
Boileau,  and  Buxton,  of  the  Engineers,  and  Captain  Wilcox.  The 
Surveys  of  Bundlekund,  and  the  Northern  Sheets  of  the  Atlas, 
bordering  on  the  Himalaya  range,  have  been  unfortunately  engrav¬ 
ed  before  they  have  been  adjusted  to  the  great  Trigonometrical 
Survey,  and  abound  in  inaccuracies.  The  Vermicular  illustrations 
— designed  to  represent  that  magnificent  and  lofty  chain,  which  se¬ 
parates  our  own  possessions  from  those  of  China, — are  purely  ima¬ 
ginary  ; — a  word  to  be  received  however,  when  applied  to  geogra¬ 
phical  embellishment,  with  some  qualification.  I  add,  with  regret, 
that  we  have  very  few,  and  those  most  scanty,  memoirs  of  all  these 
surveys, — although  it  is  well  known  they  have  been  drawn  up,  and 
occasionally  brought  to  light. 

There  is  yet  another  subject  on  which  I  will  briefly  comment, — 
the  preparation  of  Statistical,  Revenue,  Geological,  and  Geogra¬ 
phical  details,  under  so  many  separate  superintendents.  Is  it  that 
it  is  more  advisable,  on  the  ground  of  economy,  or  of  science  ?  Ex¬ 
perience  replies  in  the  negative.  It  is  decidedly  inexpedient  on 
every  ground  : — that  which  has  to  be  done,  should  be  done  at  the 
least  expense,  and  it  will  be  done  at  the  least  expense  when  all  are 
carried  on  at  one  and  the  same  time,  by  parties  competent  to  un¬ 
dertake  them  without  distraction,  or  liability  to  be  called  off  to 
other  pursuits.  The  medical  profession,  however  well  educated, 
have  other  pursuits,  which  if  properly  attended  to,  are  sufficient  to 
engross  all  their  time  and  energies.  In  all  other  countries,  these 
duties  have  devolved,  as  a  measure  of  economy  and  expediency,  on 
the  officers  directing  the  surveys  ;  such  illustrative  researches  fall¬ 
ing  in,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  many  others  of  daily  professional 
observation,  and  considered  essential  to  the  descriptive  memoirs. 
Such  documents  can  neither  be  hoped  for,  nor  attempted,  without 
means  ;  much  less  can  they  be  expected  of  persons  thus  engaged, 
if  taken  from  the  service  at  large,  without  the  aids  of  a  scientific 
education.  Comparing  the  result  of  Rennel’s  memoirs  with  the 
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meagre  details  furnished  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces, 
— though  the  latter,  according  to  the  Indian  mode  of  procedure,  cost 
30,000  Rs.  to  compile,  and  the  former  entailed  no  expense  beyond 
the  usual  official  salary  of  the  Surveyor  General,  it  must  be  evident 
that  such  charges  are  extra-official,  unnecessary,  and  unadvisable,  as 
they  divide  and  deteriorate  from  the  general  usefulness  of  Geogra¬ 
phy.  If  the  officers  of  that  Professional  Arm,  instructed  at  great 
charge,  and  with  so  much  care,  be  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
army,  and  entrusted,  where  there  are  no  civil  engineers,  with  the 
design  and  execution  of  all  civil  works, — either  they  are  sufficient 
in  numbers,  and  competent  to  such  duties,  or  there  should  be  an 
addition  made  to  that  body,  and  their  competency  provided  for  by 
better  instruction.  Practice  makes  perfect  ; — and  I  am  persuaded 
there  is  neither  want  of  intelligence,  skill,  nor  integrity,  in  the  corps 
of  Engineers  of  the  army  of  India  : — considering  the  eleves  are 
selected  on  the  same  principle  as  those  of  every  other  army  through¬ 
out  Europe,  and,  as  far  as  the  time  allotted  to  their  education  will 
admit  of  it, — have  the  same  opportunities  and  advantages  of  acquir¬ 
ing  knowledge.  It  would  be  better  indeed  if  some  thought  were 
given  by  the  Home  authorities  to  the  further  detention  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  younger  officers  of  this  useful  body, — in  Civil  Engi¬ 
neering,  including  a  knowledge  of  Steam  Apparatus,  Rail-roads, 
&c.,  Geology,  Surveying,  Astronomy,  and  Architecture, — similar 
to  the  system  pursued  in  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  in  France,  where 
the  junior  officers  of  the  Corps  du  Genie  are  kept  to  these  studies 
till  they  are  eminently  proficient.  Of  this  school  were  Carnot,  Pro- 
ny,  Lacroix,  Legendre,  &c. 

It  was  not  till  after  a  patient  review  of  every  circumstance  which 
I  have  now  placed  before  you,  that  I  ventured  to  question  how  far 
we  had  neglected  the  necessary  precautions,  or  been  inattentive  to 
the  experience  of  our  neighbours  throughout  Europe.  When  I  was 
appointed  to  this  responsible  office,  I  acknowledged,  as  became  me, 
my  obligation  to  those  who  had  conferred  this  honor  on  me,  not 
without  a  resolution  to  shut  my  eyes  to  all  private  considerations, 
or  personal  convenience.  I  sought  the  best  information  I  could 
get, — and  after  looking  carefully  into  the  systems  pursued  in  France, 
Austria,  Italy,  Saxony,  this  country,  and  in  Ireland,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  method  practised  in  the  latter  is  wonderfully 
calculated  to  fulfil  all  those  desiderata  which  I  have  enumerated. 
Major  Portlock,  of  the  Engineers,  is  better  able  than  I  am,  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  admirable  process  by  which,  to  adopt  Colonel  Colby’s  own 
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expression, — “  a  very  large  quantity  of  work  is  accomplished  with 
the  minimum  of  intellect,”  by  which  the  labour  is  so  subdivided 
and  distributed,  as  to  enable  him  with  the  aid  of  200  Engineer  sol¬ 
diers, — under  the  direction  of  20  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers, — 
to  survey,  complete,  and  publish,  300  sheets,  on  an  average,  annu¬ 
ally, — each  sheet  when  engraved,  calculated  to  contain  32,000  feet, 
by  21,000  feet.  These  soldiers  were  instructed  and  disciplined  in 
the  first  instance,  under  Colonel  Pasley,  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
at  Chatham,  and  when  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  elementary  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Geometry,  Surveying,  and  Plan  Drawing,  they  were  placed 
under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Colby,  and  then  divided  off  into  squads, 
each  under  an  officer.  Colonel  Colby  directs  the  Triangulation, 
and  superintends  the  whole  ; — Major  Portlock  has  the  direction  of 
the  Geological  and  Physical  researches  ; — Lieutenant  Larcom  of  the 
Engraving,  Statistical,  and  office  details, — a  laborious  office  which 
he  has  discharged  with  much  advantage  to  the  public  service.  The 
district  officers  have  each  some  non-commissioned  Engineers,  with 
from  70  to  150  Civil  assistants  ;  and  to  each  of  the  latter,  work  is 
portioned  out,  restricted  to  certain  simple  operations,  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  in  difficulty  and  responsibility,  with  the  capability,  prac¬ 
tice,  and  trust-worthiness  of  the  parties  : — the  lowest  in  the  scale 
merely  measure  lines  with  the  chain,  taking  the  offsets,  and 
keeping  a  field  book,  as  directed  by  the  non-commissioned  Engi¬ 
neers  ; — the  party  succeeding  him,  examines  and  inks  in  the  work  ; 
— a  third  in  succession  computes  the  areas  ; — a  fourth  takes  the 
levels ; — a  fifth  computes  and  enters  them  on  a  Map.  The  officer 
breaks  down  the  large  triangulation  to  smaller  triangles,  and  ob¬ 
serves  also  the  differences  of  level.  It  is  the  business  of  one  of  the 
officers  to  compute  all  these  triangles  and  levels  ; — the  non-com¬ 
missioned  Engineers  break  down  the  smaller  triangles  into  others  of 
the  last  degree,  observing  and  computing  the  levels  from  those  of 
the  first, — and,  in  this  complete  net-work,  the  stations  for  the  final 
detail  measurement  are  pointed  out  to  those  who  have  all  the  mecha¬ 
nical  drudgery  of  the  survey,  as  described  above. 

Such  a  system  answers  two  great  ends,  economy  and  dispatch, 
but  it  fulfils  a  greater,  in  that  it  obviates  collusion,  or  the  exaction 
from  any  one  individual  of  the  whole  process,  physical  and  mental ; 
it  relieves  the  officer  of  a  thousand  distracting,  laborious,  mechanical 
details  :  it  is  a  sort  of  Fellenburgh  School  of  Industry,  leading  men 
on,  by  the  certainty  that  nothing  can  be  gained  by  negligence  or  fraud, 
to  honest,  hard  labour, — to  pursue  with  single-mindedness,  fidelity, 
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and  cheerfulness,  whatever  is  committed  to  each  individual’s  capacity  ; 
— but  the  arrangements  of  the  office  details  and  the  final  engraving, 
which  are  carried  on  by  the  same  admirable  subdivision  of  labour, 
system,  and  regularity,  bespeak  for  it  the  highest  praise.  Anything 
connected  with  any  individual’  employed,  or  with  any  part  of  the 
Survey  of  Ireland,  may  be  learnt  at  the  office  at  Mountjoy  in  ten,  or 
fifteen  minutes  : — where  the  work  was  done  ;  by  whom ;  with  what 
kind  of  instruments  ;  what  the  character  of  the  parties  ;  his  field 
books ;  his  rough  drafts ;  &c.  much  more  indeed,  than  can  be  here 
stated  in  this  short  summary.  The  arrangement  of  the  whole  of  the 
documents  of  the  Survey  of  Ireland  is  comprised  in  a  fire  proof  room, 
19  feet  square;  with  extraordinary  order,  neatness,  and  conveni¬ 
ence  for  immediate  access.  But  there  is  a  part  of  this  work  on 
which  I  must  dwell  more  at  length, — the  Engraving.  It  would  be 
useless  to  have  such  a  Survey,  if  the  final  engraving  were  commit¬ 
ted  to  any  one  unconcerned  in  its  execution,  or  not  deeply  pledged 
to  its  accuracy.  I  say  deeply  pledged,  because  this  is  what  the 
officer  conducting  every  Survey  will  be,  and  I  am  sure  no  one  else 
can  be  so  much,  as  he  is.  Let  it  be  considered  for  a  moment,  that 
the  persons  who  conduct  the  national  Surveys  in  Great  Britain,  Ire¬ 
land,  in  France,  Italy,  Saxony,  Russia,  Austria,  and  other  countries, 
are  all  officers  of  Engineers  ,•  or  in  the  case  of  Hydrography,  Naval 
Officers :  Military  Men,  of  great  experience,  bound  by  the  sacred 
ties  of  Military  allegiance  to  their  corps,  and  country.  In  whose 
fidelity,  I  ask,  could  the  Government  confide  so  safely,  as  that  of  such 
individuals  ?  To  their  safe  custody  and  prudence  the  documents 
are  entrusted  when  prepared,  as  to  their  scientific  acquirements, 
their  zeal,  and  esprit  de  corps,  the  first  preparation  of  the  materials 
and  the  composition.  In  every  single  instance  that  I  have  here 
enumerated,  the  engraving  is  also  committed  as  a  no  less  sacred,  I 
will  even  style  it,  a  far  more  sacred  trust,  than  any  other.  They 
are  held  responsible  for  the  completion  ;  they  vouch  for  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  such  documents  by  affixing  the  official  stamp  of  their  re¬ 
spective  governments,  as  they  pass  through  the  press,  and  which 
cannot  be  effaced  or  removed  without  destroying  the  plans.  The 
effect  of  such  a  system  is  to  cheapen  the  work  beyond  belief ;  to 
permit  of  alterations  and  improvements,  from  time  to  time,  as  they 
may  be  desirable  or  necessary,  yet  they  are  not  less  free  to  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

In  the  Ordnance  Survey,  Col.  Colby  has  introduced  a  curious 
process,  which  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  ensure  a  high  degree  of  ac- 
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curacy.  The  Principal  Triangles  being  laid  down,  and  their  dis¬ 
tances  on  the  meridian  and  perpendicular  being  computed  and  set 
off,  on  a  large  diagram,  a  certain  number  of  minor  points  establish¬ 
ed  by  the  secondary  Triangulation  are  determined,  and  fixed,  in  like 
manner,  within  the  boundary  of  each  parish  or  township  ;  and  the 
four  points  on  the  corners  of  each  compartment  for  the  respective 
sheets  of  the  country  Surveys,  ascertained  in  like  manner.  These 
are  then,  at  once,  laid  down  on  the  copper,  and  the  detached  parish 
Surveys  transferred  to  those  fixed  points  ;  so  that  the  edges  of  all 
the  sheets  fit  exactly  to  each  other  when  printed,  and  are  not  affected 
by  the  unequal  contraction  or  expansion  of  the  paper,  which  is  the 
case  in  all  ordinary  maps ;  this,  and  many  other  improvements 
are,  I  believe,  exclusively  due  to  Colonel  Colby  ;  whose  originality 
of  mind  has  conferred  a  public  benefit  on  this  branch  of  the  Ser¬ 
vice.  Some  men,  as  Mr.  Babbage  observed  to  me,  have  the  talent 
of  organizing  matter,  some  of  organizing  mind ;  and  this  last,  he 
considered  to  be  Colby’s  fort.  I  would  not  be  thought  to  dispa¬ 
rage,  or  overlook  the  merit  of  others  :  of  Colonel  Pasley,  who  first 
instituted  this  admirable  system  of  instruction ;  of  Lieut.  Drum¬ 
mond,  Col.  Reid,  and  other  officers  :  but  I  think  it  a  matter  of  regret, 
and  it  will  be  of  reproach  to  us,  if  the  Corps  in  India,  does  not  do 
its  best  endeavour  to  compete  with  that  in  Her  Majesty’s  Service. 
We  have  had  many  highly  distinguished  in  the  field,  Anburey,  War- 
lowe,  Davis,  Nattes,  Purton,  Lake,  Johnson,  Remon,  and  G.  Jervis. 
We  have  had  others  equally  ingenious  as  Civil  Engineers,  Forbes, 
Hawkins,  Hutchinson,  De  Havilland,  Blane,  Me.  Gillivray,  Cotton, 
and  W.  Cowper  ;  as  Architects  we  have  Kyd,  Robins,  T.  Cowper, 
Russell,  and  Waddington,  and  a  host  of  others.  Our  Geographers 
were  Rennel,  Reuben  Burrowes,  Mackenzie,  and  many  whose  names 
I  have  already  enumerated.  It  were  strange  indeed,  if  in  any  requi¬ 
site,  that  were  essential  to  the  management  or  engraving  of  the  most 
extensive  Survey  in  the  world,  we,  only,  should  be  found  deficient : 
and  I  know  of  no  drawback  to  this,  but  the  preponderating  influ¬ 
ence  of  those,  who  either  do  not  see  so  far  as  we  do,  into  the  true 
interests  and  wants  of  India,  or  who  lean  to  their  own,  from  an  ap¬ 
prehension  that  the  delegation  of  such  duties  will  detract  from  their 
own  consequence,  or  in  any  way  operate  to  their  prejudice.  For 
myself  I  think  it  never  can,  and  I  find  the  first  artists  ridicule  the 
idea,  that  engraving  cannot  be  carried  on  as  well,  or  even  better, 
in  India,  than  here,  when  we  call  to  mind,  that  the  finest  engravings 
in  the  world  have  been  produced  in  Italy,  under  as  bright  a  sky, 
and  as  high  a  temperature. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  intentions  of  the  British  Government  with 
respect  to  the  amelioration  of  India,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
they  are,  on  the  main,  of  a  liberal  and  wise  nature  ;  no  improve- 
ments  in  the  construction  of  roads,  canals,  embankments,  public 
edifices,  in  short,  any  thing  calculated  to  draw  out  and  improve  the 
resources  of  the  country,  can  possibly  be  undertaken,  or  even  made 
intelligible,  without  a  very  exact  survey  on  a  large  scale,  nor  with¬ 
out  the  publicity  and  widest  circulation  of  such  survey.  A  very 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  scientific  net-work,  on  which 
to  ground  such  survey  ;  and  with  the  aids,  placed  at  my  disposal, — 
upon  the  full  adoption  of  the  suggestions  which  I  have  submitted  to 
the  Home  authorities,  and  those  which  have  likewise  been  made  by 
the  scientific  men  in  this  country,  who  can  have  no  prejudice,  or 
leaning  of  any  sort,  to  any  particular  individual,  system  or  object,  I 
believe  the  Topographical  Survey  of  British  India  might  be  brought 
to  a  close  in  about  seven  years; — accompanied  with  very  complete, 
and  useful,  illustrative  memoirs,  for  which  there  are  even  now  a 
large  quantity  of  materials  available.  To  accomplish  this,  however, 
one  and  all  of  those  experienced  persons  whom  I  have  consulted, 
consider  the  confidence  of  the  Government  as  indispensable  to  suc¬ 
cess,  as  the  entire,  and  sole,  conduct  of  the  compilation,  and  engrav¬ 
ing,  to  the  final  accuracy. 

Conversing  some  time  back  with  a  gentleman  of  the  civil  service, 
of  acknowledged  ability  and  experience,  he  observed,  “  After  thirty- 
eight  years  residence  in  India,  I  confess  we  know  comparatively 
nothing  of  the  country,  and  still  less  of  the  native  character  and 
institutions/’  Nor  was  he  singular  in  this  opinion, — Sir  Thomas 
Munro,  adverting  to  the  great  question  of  improving  the  condition 
of  that  Empire,  thus  succinctly  points  out  the  necessity  and  the 
advantage  of  a  comprehensive  and  accurate  revenue  survey, — “  An 
Agricultural  Survey  of  the  country  should  be  made,  in  order  the 
better  to  ascertain  its  resources,  and  to  establish  a  fixed  and  mode¬ 
rate  assessment :  I  am  satisfied  that  this  measure  alone  would  be 
more  effectual  than  all  other  measures  combined,  in  promoting  the 
improvement  of  the  country,  and  of  the  people.  But  before  we  can 
lower  the  land  revenue,  to  the  best  advantage,  we  ought  to  know 
clearly  what  it  is  we  are  giving  up.  The  information  requisite  for 
this  purpose  can  only  be  obtained  from  an  accurate  survey  of  each 
province. — Our  great  error  in  this  country,  during  a  long  course  of 
years,  has  been  too  much  precipitation  in  attempting  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  people,  with  hardly  any  knowledge  of  the  means  by 
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which  it  was  to  be  accomplished  ;  and,  indeed,  without  seeming  to 
think  that  any  other  than  good  intentions  were  neoessary.  It  is  a 
dangerous  system  of  government,  in  a  country  of  which  our  know¬ 
ledge  is  very  imperfect,  to  be  constantly  urged  by  the  desire  of 
settling  every  thing  permanently  :  to  do  every  thing  in  a  hurry, 
and  in  consequence,  wrong  ;  and  in  our  zeal  for  permanency,  to 
put  the  remedy  out  of  our  reach.” 

We  hear  of  famines,  of  insurrections,  of  superstitious  and  barba¬ 
rous  rites  :  and  are  surprised  that  they  should  find  any  place  under 
the  milder  exercise  of  the  British  sway.  To  obviate,  or  alleviate, 
these  evils  there  is  one  plain  course  before  us,  to  know  more  of  the 
country  and  of  the  people  ; — improving  that  knowledge  to  their 
benefit,  and  to  our  own  honor.  This  will  engender  attachment, 
though  in  a  conquered  country  ;  this  will  confer  stability,  though 
that  acquaintance  supersede  the  terror  of  the  sword.  If  it  were  all 
well  with  India  and  ourselves  ;  if  additional  wealth  flowed  in  upon 
every  fresh  accession  of  territory  ;  if  every  enlargement  of  our  fron¬ 
tiers  brought  us  in  contact  with  new  tribes,  ready  to  acquiesce  in 
our  supremacy,  to  welcome  us  with  open  arms ;  we  might  adminis¬ 
ter  the  sovereignty  without  distraction  or  anxiety  :  but  if  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  every  precaution,  the  disregard  of  every  improvement,  en¬ 
tails  a  corresponding  embarrassment  on  the  colony,  and  on  the 
mother-country  ;  if  it  weakens  our  hold  on  the  opinion  of  the  natives, 
and  detracts  from  the  reputation  and  interests  of  the  state  ;  we  may 
hereafter  revert  with  shame  to  that  long  interval  of  peace,  when  so 
much  might  have  been  accomplished,  to  acquire  knowledge,  to  en¬ 
sure  co-operation, — to  repel  aggression,  and  to  establish  a  durable 
and  solid  memorial  of  a  peaceable  and  provident  Government.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  the  first  effectual  advance  towards  this  happy 
consummation  of  good  Government,  is  to  look  narrowly  into  the 
extent,  capabilities,  and  resources  of  that  country  ;  an  accurate  sur¬ 
vey,  conducted  on  the  principles  I  have  so  fully  explained,  affords 
a  satisfactory  key  to  the  former  ;  good  memoirs  furnish  whatever 
else  is  desirable  :  nothing  is  now  wanting  to  this  measure,  as  regards 
India,  but  the  concurrence  of  the  Home  authorities.  They  have 
every  information  before  them,  and  officers  ready  to  give  effect  to 
their  orders.  I  should  be  very  slow  to  counsel  such  measure  on 
my  own  judgment,  or  the  little  experience  I  may  be  supposed  to 
have  : — yet  I  confess  I  feel  some  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  a  coun¬ 
try  where  I,  and  my  father,  and  my  children,  drew  our  first  breath  ; 
where  so  many  members  of  my  family  have  passed  their  lives  for 
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upwards  of  a  century ,  associated  with  a  great  variety  of  persons  in 
every  walk  of  life,  whose  excellent  qualities  would  have  done  honor 
to  any  country. 

From  what  I  have  stated,  you  will  perceive  it  is  not  without  rea¬ 
son,  or  experience,  that  I  have  contended  for  the  necessity  of  many 
and  great  improvements  in  India, — and  I  do  so,  both  as  a  friend  to 
science,  and  an  enthusiast  in  the  cultivation  of  it  ;  yet  still  more  so, 
as  I  am  responsible  to  my  country,  and  profession,  for  the  upright 
and  due  discharge  of  my  duty.  Economy  is  the  nerve  of  science, 
and  the  public  service  :  he  .who  is  prodigal  of  his  time,  or  his  ener¬ 
gies,  is  as  great  a  spendthrift  as  he  who  is  prodigal  of  other  pos¬ 
sessions.  I  strongly  plead,  therefore,  for  the  best  description  of 
materials  we  can  get, — the  best  machinery, — and  the  best  work¬ 
manship.  If  surveys  are  undertaken  by  authority  from  Govern¬ 
ment,  they  should  invariably  be  accompanied  by  a  memoir,  expla¬ 
natory  of  their  construction  ; — and  such  other  descriptive  memoirs, 
as  the  time  and  talent  of  the  individuals  employed,  may  admit  of ; 
that  is,  Geological,  Descriptive,  and  Statistical  Memoirs.  I  would 
insist  on  the  parties  being  fully  qualified  for  such  undertakings,  and 
that  it  should  be  optional  with  the  Government  to  publish  all  the 
results  of  their  Surveys : — otherwise,  I  would  leave  the  parties 
free  to  publish  for  their  own  benefit,  at  their  own  charge.  I 
would  leave  it  exclusively  with  the  Directors  of  such  undertakings 
to  recommend  the  parties  for  such  service, — to  select  their  instru¬ 
ments,  form  their  plans  ;  entrusting  them  with  full  powers  to 
arrange,  as  to  the  orthography,  system,  expression,  scale,  engraving, 
and,  in  fine,  all  other  minor  details  ;  a  course  which  would  ensure, 
what  has  been  always  felt  as  the  greatest  desideratum  in  Geography, 
■ — a  uniform  and  intelligible  view  of  the  surface,  divisions,  physical 
character,  and  statistical  aspect  of  countries,  widely  removed, 
probably,  in  many  respects  also,  very  dissimilar  to  each  other. 
We  should  then  do  for  this  neglected  science,  what  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  was  especially  contemplated  to  accomplish, 
a  very  great  and  most  honorable  public  service  to  our  own  country, 
and  to  the  world  at  large. 


T.  B.  JERVIS. 
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Papers  on  Afghanistan,  containing  the  narrative  of  Journeys 

PERFORMED  IN  THAT  AND  THE  ADJACENT  COUNTRIES,  BETWEEN 

1827  and  1830,  &c.  &c.  By  C.  Masson,  Esq. 

Introductory  Observations. 

[The  following  documents  are  part  of  a  series  deposited  in  1829 
with  the  late  Colonel  David  Wilson,  then  Resident  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf.  That  respected  gentleman  forwarded  them  to  the  Bom¬ 
bay  Government.  A  copy  of  the  series  was  presented  to  the  Bombay 
Geographical  Society,  under  a  request  that  they  should  not  be 
published  without  the  author’s  consent.  In  1838,  the  Society  did 
me  the  honor  to  intimate  their  wish  to  publish  them.  I  would  have 
willingly  acceded,  but  that  I  was  aware,  the  documents,  (never 
written  under  the  notion  that  they  would  have  been  thought  worthy 
of  being  transmitted  to  the  Government,  or  otherwise  made  use  of,) 
were  so  loosely  prepared,  that  I  felt  a  delicacy  in  presenting  them 
to  public  notice,  in  the  shape  they  were  in. 

On  my  reaching  Bombay  the  present  year,  the  Society  were  pleas¬ 
ed  to  renew  their  wish,  and  as  I  was  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
revising  the  papers,  I  had  great  satisfaction  in  accepting  the  pro¬ 
position. 

It  is  right  to  observe  that  the  labours  of  revision  have  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  removal  of  statements,  my  subsequent  knowledge  taught 
me  to  be  erroneous,  — to  the  insertion  of  a  few  additional  remarks, 
—  and  to  the  reduction  to  an  uniform  standard  of  the  nomenclature 
of  persons  and  places  which  was  sadly  neglected  in  the  original 
papers. 

Charles  Masson.] 


Bombay  5th  June  1841, 
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I  —  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  Tak  in  Daman  to  Peshdwer, 
through  the  unf  requented  countries  of  Mar w at,  Bannu ,  the 
valleys  of  Hdngil  and  Kohat. 

The  usual  route  from  this  part  of  the  country  to  Peshawer,  leads 
along  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  Kala  Bagh,  famous  for  its  salt 
mountains,  and  thence  by  Shakr  Darra  to  Kohat  in  Bangash,  I 
had  been  recommended  to  follow  this  route,  both  that  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  safer,  and  that  it  was  likely  I  should  receive  every  as¬ 
sistance  from  Ahmed  Khan,  the  chief  of  Isa  Khel,  a  town  on  the 
road  south  of  Kala  Bagh,  who  had  so  great  a  predilection  for  Fe- 
ringhfs,  that  the  fame  thereof  was  bruited  throughout  the  country. 
As  Mr.  Elphinstone’s  Mission  in  1809  had  traversed  this  route,  I 
decided  to  follow  the  unfrequented  one  of  Marwat  and  Bannu. 

Such  is  the  reputation  of  the  Patans  inhabiting  these  countries, 
that  Faquirs  or  mendicants  are  deterred  from  entering  them.  Plac¬ 
ing  my  trust  in  divine  providence,  I  resolved  to  commit  myself 
amongst  them,  and  accordingly  one  evening,  I  turned  my  back 
upon  the  town  of  Tak,  and  alone  took  the  road.  A  northernly 
course  of  some  five  or  six  miles  brought  me  near  a  village,  when 
the  clouds  gathered  and  threatened  rain.  I  seated  myself  under  a 
Karita  bush,  while  the  shower  fell,  which  continued  until  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  night.  I  then  left  my  quarters  and  entered  the  village 
to  find  out  a  place  of  shelter  and  repose.  I  found  a  company  of 
individuals,  seated  in  a  small  hut  or  shed.  One  of  them  conversed 
with  me,  and  questioned  me  as  to  my  country  and  religion,  on  being 
answered  an  European  and  Christian,  he  informed  his  companions 
that  Hazarat  Tsa,  or  our  Saviour,  was  an  assfl  or  genuine  Patan. 
This  agreeable  communication  ensured  for  me  a  hearty  reception, 
and  excited  a  little  curiosity,  to  gratify  which  a  fire  was  kindled  that 
my  features  might  be  the  better  observed.  The  best  entertainment 
the  village  afforded  was  produced,  and  in  such  quantities,  that  I  was 
compelled  to  cry  quarter.  The  asserter  of  our  Saviour’s  Patan  line¬ 
age,  who  proved  to  be  a  Saiyad,  made  himself  particularly  busy,  and 
provided  me  with  a  snug  place  to  sleep  in,  and  plenty  of  warm  cloth¬ 
ing. 

In  the  morning,  a  march  of  four  or  five  cosses  cleared  me  of  the 
villages  of  Tak,  and  I  moved  direct  across  the  country,  towards  a 
break  in  the  encircling  hills,  through  which  I  was  given  to  under¬ 
stand,  the  road  led  to  Marwat. 
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On  reaching  a  cultivated  spot,  without  habitations,  but  where  some 
people  were  engaged  in  reaping  the  corn,  I  enquired  of  them  as  to 
the  road.  They  strongly  urged  me  not  to  venture  alone,  for  I 
should  infallibly  be  murdered.  Their  representations  were  so  for¬ 
cible,  and  so  earnestly  made,  that  I  was  induced  to  take  their  ad¬ 
vice  ;  and  turned  off  in  a  western  direction,  with  the  view  of  gain¬ 
ing  a  small  town  and  fort,  called  Kundl,  which  they  had  designated, 
and  where,  as  the  high  road  led  from  it  to  Marwat,  it  was  possible 
I  might  find  companions  for  the  journey.  In  my  progress  to  this 
place,  I  encountered  a  man  who  drew  his  sword,  and  was  about  to 
sacrifice  me  as  an  infidel  Sikh.  I  had  barely  the  time  to  apprise 
him  that  I  was  a  FeringhI,  when  he  instantly  sheathed  his  weapon, 
and  placing  his  arm  around  my  waist  in  a  friendly  mode,  conducted 
me  to  a  village  near  at  hand,  where  I  was  hospitably  entertained. 
I  here  learned  that  Kundl  was  a  coss  distant,  and  therefore  resumed 
my  route.  As  I  approached  it,  an  old  man  tending  goats,  seized  a 
small  bundle  I  carried.  I  expostulated  with  him  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  prayed  him  not  to  compel  me  to  employ  force  to  make  him  let 
go  his  hold,  assuring  him  at  the  same  time  that  I  did  not  intend  he 
should  make  the  bundle  booty,  but  he  seemed  obstinate  in  his  de¬ 
sign.  He  had  merely  a  stick,  and  I  could  easily  have  vanquished 
him,  but  shame  deterred  me  from  striking  so  aged  and  enfeebled  a 
being.  Other  persons  made  their  appearance,  and  obviated  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  contest.  They  asked  who  I  was,  and  on  my  replying  a 
FeringhI,  they  pushed  the  old  man  away,  and  rebuked  him  for  his 
audacity.  He  swore  on  his  faith,  as  a  Mussulman,  that  he  had  not 
intended  robbery,  and  that  he  supposed  I  was  a  Hindu. — I  was  led 
into  the  village,  and  regaled  with  bread  and  buttermilk.  I  was  here 
informed,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  that  a  party  was  then  in  the  vil¬ 
lage,  that  would  proceed  in  the  morning  by  the  route  I  intended  to 
follow,  its  destination  being  Peshawer.  I  found  the  party  to  consist 
of  a  Saiyad  of  Peshawer  and  his  attendants,  with  a  MunshI  of  Ser- 
war  Khan,  the  chief  of  Tak,who  had,  besides  other  articles,  two  fine 
camels  in  charge,  as  presents  to  Sultan  Mahomed  Khan  one  of  the 
Peshawer  Sirdars.  I  had  heard  of  this  Saiyad  at  Tak,  but  under¬ 
stood  that  he  was  on  a  mission  from  Ahmed  Shah,  the  pretended 
champion  of  Islam  in  the  Yusef  Zai  country,  and  that  his  object 
was  to  procure  funds  from  old  Serwar  in  aid  of  the  good  cause.  1 
now  became  instructed  that  he  was  an  agent  of  Sultan  Mahomed 
Khan,  which  did  not  however  militate  against  his  using  his  exer¬ 
tions  to  advance  the  pugnacious  Saiyad’s  views,  although  in  doing 
so,  he  was  consulting  neither  the  wishes  or  advantage  of  his  liege 
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lord  and  master.  The  great,  in  these  countries,  are  but  indifferently 
served. 

On  paying  my  respects  to  the  Saiyad,  I  was  most  civilly  received, 
and  assured  of  assistance  and  protection  during  the  journey.  I  es¬ 
teemed  my  fortune  great  in  meeting  with  this  man,  as  in  his  society 
all  doubts  and  misgivings,  as  to  the  perils  of  the  route,  vanished. 
Kundi  had  a  fort,  the  residence  of  Ahmed  Khan,  the  governor,  a  re¬ 
spectable  man,  who  might  be  allowed  to  be,  what  he  himself  told 
the  Saiyad,  he  was,  a  good  Patan,  and  a  faithful  vassal  of  Serwar 
Khan.  He  had  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  men,  Kundf  being  a 
frontier  post  on  the  Bannu  side.  We  had  an  opportunity  of  observ¬ 
ing  it  was  necessary,  for  towards  evening  the  alarm  was  beat,  and 
the  soldiers  hastened  to  the  plain,  the  marauders  of  Bannu  having 
issued  from  their  hills  and  approached  the  place.  They  however 
retired,  and  Ahmed  Khan,  before  re-entering  his  fort,  exercised  his 
few  mounted  attendants  in  firing  their  matchlocks,  and  in  practice 
with  their  lances.  The  greater  part  of  his  soldiers  were  on  foot, 
men  of  small  stature,  and  clothed  in  black  or  dark  dresses.  They 
were  Rohillas  or  Afghan  mountaineers.  We  were  provided  with  a 
repast  of  fowls  in  the  evening,  Ahmed  Khan  having  received  the 
party  as  guests  ;  and  early  on  the  next  morning  we  started,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  guide,  for  Marwat. 

A  march  of  about  seven  cosses,  the  road  tolerably  good,  brought 
us  to  the  mouth  of  the  pass  through  the  hills,  when  our  guide  so¬ 
licited  his  dismissal,  urging  his  fear  to  attend  us  farther.  The 
passage  through  these  hills,  which  are  of  small  elevation,  was  gene¬ 
rally  wide  and  convenient.  About  mid-way  were  a  number  of  na¬ 
tural  wells  or  cavities  in  the  rocks,  where  numbers  of  people,  men 
and  women,  were  busy  in  filling  their  massaks  or  skins  with  water. 
These  they  transport  on  asses  and  bullocks.  They  had  come  hither 
from  a  distance  of  five  and  six  cosses,  belonging  to  the  villages  on 
the  plain  of  Marwat.  The  water  may  be  good  and  wholesome,  but 
was  unpalatable,  having  strongly  imbued  a  flavour  from  the  numer¬ 
ous  skins  continually  plunged  into  it.  A  woman  recognized  me  to 
be  a  Feringhi  from  the  cap  I  wore  ;  —  the  recognition  was  produc¬ 
tive  only  of  a  little  innocent  mirth. 

On  gaining  the  ascent  of  the  last  hill  in  this  small  range  of  ele¬ 
vations,  on  which  was  an  extensive  burial  place,  the  plains  of  Mar¬ 
wat  and  Bannu  burst  upon  the  sight.  The  numerous  villages  mark¬ 
ed  by  their  several  groupes  of  trees,  the  yellow  tints  of  the  ripe  corn 
fields,  and  the  fantastic  forms  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  pre¬ 
sented  in  their  union  and  contrast  a  splendid  scene.  In  front  and 
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to  the  west,  the  distant  ranges  exhibited  a  glorious  spectacle  from 
their  pure  whiteness,  diversified  by  streaks  of  azure,  red  and  pearly 
grey.  These  beautiful  and  commanding  features  of  the  landscape 
were  enhanced  by  the  charm  of  an  unclouded  sky.  I  was  lost  in 
wonder  and  rapture  on  contemplating  this  serene  yet  gorgeous  dis¬ 
play  of  nature,  and  awoke  from  my  reverie  but  to  lament  that  the 
villainy  of  man  should  make  a  hell,  where  the  Creator  had  designed 
a  paradise,  a  train  of  thought  forced  upon  my  mind,  when  I  thought 
of  the  lawless  tribes,  who  dwell  in  or  wander  over  these  delightful 
scenes. 

The  distant  hills,  which  here  appeared  to  so  much  advantage, 
were  I  presume  the  snowy  range,  of  Sefed  Koh,  which,  separates 
Khuram,  or  the  country  of  the  Japs  and  Turfs,  from  the  valleys  of 
Jelalabad,  together  with  the  variously  colored  hills  which  stretch 
westward  from  Kala  Bagh,  and  in  which  the  salt  mines  are  found. 

Three  or  four  cosses  brought  us  to  the  first  of  the  villages  on  the 
plain,  which  we  passed,  and  then  successively  several  others. 
In  this  part  of  our  route,  I  went  to  some  reapers  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  road  to  ask  for  water.  On  learning  that  I  was  a  Feringhf, 
they  put  themselves  to  the  trouble  of  fetching  some,  which  was  cool, 
and  had  been  lying  in  the  shade.  At  length  we  entered  a  village, 
where  we  found  the  people  in  a  group  sitting  on  a  prepared  mound 
of  earth,  raised  close  to  the  masjft,  or  place  of  prayers,  engaged  in 
discourse,  and  smoking  the  chillam.  Similar  mounds  are  found  in 
all  the  villages  of  Marwat,  and  appropriated  to  the  same  social  pur¬ 
poses,  while  they  have  the  same  location,  viz,  near  to  the  masjits. 
Our  Saiyad  explained  to  the  assembly  the  objects  of  his  journey, 
which  had  made  him  their  visitor,  and  buttermilk  was  brought  for 
the  party.  The  houses  were  neatly  constructed,  principally  of  reeds, 
the  climate  and  lack  of  rain  rendering  more  substantial  dwellings 
unnecessary.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  village,  were  two  or  three 
Hindu  bannfas  —  a  farther  march  of  two  cosses,  during  which  we 
passed  a  large  pond  of  muddy  rain  water,  brought  us  to  a  village, 
where  we  halted  to  escape  the  beat  of  the  day,  which  had  become 
very  oppressive. 

I  was  here  well  received,  and  attracted  much  notice.  I  was 
lodged  in  the  masjft  by  myself,  my  friends  of  the  party  being  else¬ 
where  accommodated.  This  erection  was  neatly  and  commodious- 
ly  built  on  an  elevation,  a  chaharpahf  or  cot  was  furnished  me  to 
repose  upon,  and  large  supplies  of  bread  and  milk  were  brought  for 
my  repast.  Moreover  the  village  barber  was  produced,  and  cut  the 
nails  of  my  fingers  and  toes,  which  were  deemed  to  require  an  ope- 
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ration,  and  my  friends  of  the  village  continued  their  various  atten¬ 
tions,  shampooing  me  against  my  will,  but  convinced  I  must  like 
what  they  liked  themselves,  until  I  signified  my  wish  to  take  a  little 
rest. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  left  this  village  for  Lakki,  a  town  distant 
about  six  cosses,  to  which  the  plain  gradually  descends,  the  river  of 
Khuram  flowing  in  the  hollow.  A  little  beyond  the  village  we  de¬ 
scended  into  an  enormous  ravine  of  great  depth  ;  in  crossing  it,  so 
intense  was  the  heat,  that  perspiration  was  copiously  excited.  This 
fracture  appeared  to  extend  across  the  country  from  east  to  west. 
In  the  evening  we  arrived  at  Lakki,  two  or  three  villages  with  much 
cultivation  stretching  to  the  left.  This  is  a  town  with  pretty  good 
bazar,  and  is  seated  on  the  river  of  Khuram,  a  fine  stream.  It  may 
be  said  to  be  defenceless.  The  residence  of  the  chief  authority,  as 
here  called,  the  malek,  although  styled  the  killa  or  fort,  not  merit¬ 
ing  that  appellation. 

Our  party  was  entertained  by  the  malek,  and  we  supped  on  fowls 
and  pillau.  In  the  morning  we  were  allowed  a  mounted  guide, 
armed  with  sword  and  spear,  to  conduct  us  to  the  villages  of  Bannu. 
Crossing  the  river,  which  at  this  season  of  the  year,  (I  believe  about 
the  month  of  May)  was  but  knee  deep,  we  ascended  the  gentle  rise 
of  the  opposite  plain,  on  which  was  seated  a  village.  Our  Saiyad 
did  not  think  prudent  to  enter  it,  but  the  guide  went  there  to  ob¬ 
tain  some  information  relative  to  our  route  before  we  attempted  it. 
The  result  being  I  presume  satisfactory,  we  started  across  a  barren 
uninhabited  plain,  in  extent  about  ten  cosses,  and  chequered  occa¬ 
sionally  with  small  stunted  bushes  and  dwarf  trees,  mostly  mimosas. 
In  one  spot  were  two  or  three  holes  containing  muddy  water,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  allay  the  thirst  of  the  casual  passenger,  but  not  adequate 
to  supply  the  wants  of  large  parties.  Passing  a  large  burial  ground 
we  neared  the  villages  of  Bannu.  On  reaching  a  place  where  we 
found  deposits  of  muddy  rain  water,  we  fell  in  with  six  or  seven 
robbers,-  armed  to  the  teeth.  They  did  not  however  attack  us,  al¬ 
though  on  the  look  out  for  spoil,  the  party  being  protected  by  the 
sanctity  of  the  Saiyad,  whose  holy  character  was  made  known  to 
them.  They  were  also  told  that  I  was  a  Feringln,  and  as  I  was 
about  helping  myself  to  water  from  the  deposit  near  to  which  they 
were  standing,  they  obligingly  pointed  out  another  place,  where  the 
water  was  clearer  or  less  muddy.  From  this  spot  the  surface  of  the 
plain  was  a  little  more  wooded,  but  still  slightly.  On  our  road  we 
met  a  man  with  an  axe  in  his  hand,  who  on  being  told  of  the  party 
we  had  just  left  at  the  water,  retraced  his  steps  ;  he  was  very  thank- 
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fill  for  the  information,  and  said  that  he  should  have  lost  his  axe. 
Where  the  plain  ceased,  we  again  crossed  the  river  of  Khiiram,  its 
course  was  here  rapid  and  over  a  stony  bed,  but  the  depth  was 
shallow.  We  then  came  upon  cultivated  ground,  and  the  villages 
and  castles.  As  we  passed  by  these,  the  inhabitants  who  were  ge¬ 
nerally  sitting  outside  the  gates,  would  rise  and  pay  their  respects 
and  salutations,  judging  from  the  demure  aspect  of  the  Saiyad,  as 
well  as  from  his  white  turban,  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  pro¬ 
phet,  or  like  one,  had  saintly  pretentions.  Perhaps  also  conscious 
that  no  strangers  but  those  armed  with  a  sacred  character  would 
venture  amongst  them.  We  halted  at  a  town  called  Naggar,  of  to¬ 
lerable  size,  and  walled  in,  but  its  defences  much  injured  by  time, 
were  neglected.  The  bazar  I  did  not  see,  but  conclude  it  was  pret¬ 
ty  large,  from  the  number  of  Hindus  I  noticed.  Before  we  reached 
Naggar,  we  passed  a  large  encampment  of  Vaziris,  who  had  come 
here  for  the  sake  of  pasture,  which  was  abundant.  We  were  duly 
provided  with  lodgings,  and  the  malek  came  and  sate  with  us,  bring¬ 
ing  his  musicians  and  falconers  —  the  latter  to  display  his  state, 
and  the  former  to  beguile  our  tedium.  He  was  a  young  man  dress¬ 
ed  gaily  in  silks  of  gandy  colours,  and  rather  trifling  in  his  maimers. 
He  directed  his  attention  to  me,  and  amongst  many  questions,  en¬ 
quired  what  I  would  wish  prepared  for  my  evening’s  meal,  tie  was 
surprised  to  find  that  any  thing  prepared  for  himself  would  be  agrea- 
ble  to  me.  He  farther  desired  me  to  write  him  something  that  he 
might  wear,  as  a  charm,  around  his  neck.  Not  wishing  to  take  the 
trade  of  my  companion,  the  Saiyad,  out  of  his  hands,  I  protested 
that  I  possessed  no  supernatural  power  or  secret,  on  which  the  Saiyad 
scribbled  something  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  which  was  reverentially 
received  by  the  malek.  Conferring  charms  and  antidotes  against  ac¬ 
cidents  and  diseases,  is  one  of  the  means  employed  by  Saiyads  and 
others  to  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant,  who  however 
are  very  willingly  imposed  upon. 

Matters  were  going  on  very  amicably,  when  a  soldier  recognized 
in  the  horse  of  the  Tak  Munshf,  or  vakil,  as  he  now  announced  him¬ 
self,  an  animal  that  had  been  stolen  from  himself.  Much  alterca¬ 
tion  ensued,  the  Naggar  people  insisting  upon  the  delivery  of  the 
horse,  and  the  Munshf  refusing  to  comply,  maintaining  that  his 
master,  the  Nawab,  had  purchased  it.  This  dispute  detained  us  the 
next  day,  nor  were  we  suffered  to  proceed  the  following  one,  until 
papers  were  given,  and  it  was  agreed  that  some  one  should  go  to 
Tak  to  receive  the  value  of  the  horse.  A  singularity  attended  this 
horse,  as  it  was  named  by  the  people  the  Feringhi  horse,  being 
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branded  with  numbers  and  a  cross.  It  had  been,  as  they  asserted, 
rejected  from  the  cavalry  service  in  India.  On  this  account  they 
often  referred  to  me,  and  urged  that  the  marks  did  not  allow  them 
to  be  mistaken  as  to  the  animal. 

This  affair  arranged,  we  resumed  our  journey;  and  in  our  pro¬ 
gress  this  day  over  a  well  cultivated  country,  were  saluted  by 
nearly  every  individual  we  met  with  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand, 
and  the  Pashto  greeting  of  “  Urkalah  razi”  or  “  You  are  welcome.” 
I  knew  not  how  to  reconcile  this  friendly  behaviour  with  the  cha¬ 
racter  for  ferocity  I  had  heard  of  these  people —  and  was  gratified 
to  discover  that  if  implacable  abroad,  they  were  possessed  of  urbani¬ 
ty,  at  home.  Every  house  here  on  the  plain,  without  the  towns, 
where  numbers  impart  a  feeling  of  security,  is  indeed  a  castle  and 
fortified,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  feuds,  existing  in  the  community, 
render  it  imperative  that  every  individual  should  adopt  precautiona¬ 
ry  measures  for  his  safety.  The  advocate  of  anarchy,  in  contempla¬ 
ting  so  precarious  a  state  of  society,  might  learn  to  prize  the  advan¬ 
tages  conferred  by  a  mild  and  well  regulated  government,  as  he 
might  be  induced  to  concede  a  little  of  his  natural  right,  in  prefe¬ 
rence  to  existing  in  a  state  of  licentious  independence  as  the  savage 
inhabitant  of  Bannu,  continually  dreading  and  dreaded. 

Near  the  houses  or  castles  were  generally  small  copses  of  mulberry 
trees,  and  occasionally  a  few  plum  trees  and  vines  were  intermingled 
with  them.  Water  was  most  plentiful,  and  conducted  over  the  soil 
in  numberless  canals.  We  halted  this  day  at  another  good  sized 
town,  and  were  kindly  received  by  the  malek.  He  was  very  civil 
to  me,  and  wished  me  to  stay  some  time  with  him  and  rest  myself, 
pointing  out  the  toils  attendant  upon  the  long  march  through  the 
hills  in  front,  which  he  said  I  should  not  be  able  to  accomplish, 
as  my  feet  were  already  blistered.  He  assured  me  that  I  should  be 
paid  every  attention,  and  that  a  goat  should  be  furnished  every  day 
for  my  food.  He  seemed  to  think  that  Feringhfs  ate  voraciously 
of  animal  food.  In  the  evening  he  ordered  some  of  his  men  to 
practice  firing  at  a  target,  for  my  diversion,  and  one  of  his  reasons 
for  wishing  my  stay,  I  believe,  was  that  I  might  teach  his  men  al¬ 
ways  to  hit  the  mark,  which  from  what  I  observed  of  their  dexterity 
now,  they  never  contrived  to  do. 

This  malek  was  superior  to  his  brother  chief  of  Naggar  both  in 
years  and  wisdom  — -  and  he  was  so  frank  and  courteous,  that  we 
were  glad  to  stay  a  day  in  the  town  as  his  guests.  We  occupied 
the  principal  masjit  in  which  the  effects  of  the  party  were  lodged  • — 
and  the  camel  saddles  which  were  plentifully  garnished  with  silver 
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ornaments  were  covered  with  linen,  the  better  to  elude  observation. 
The  men  of  the  party  had  gone  to  the  malek’s  house,  his  family, 
no  doubt,  having  ample  need  of  many  of  the  Saiyad’s  charms,  leav¬ 
ing  a  youth,  of  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  charge  of  the  pro¬ 
perty.  I  was  also  reposing-  there.  The  youth  closed  the  doors  of 
the  masjit,  and  fastened  them  inside,  refusing  admittance  to  persons, 
who  it  proved  were  weavers  of  cotton  stuffs,  and  accustomed  to 
lodge  their  machinery,  when  their  labor  was  over,  in  the  house  of 
God.  They  insisted  upon  being  allowed  entrance  —  the  youth  was 
stedfast  in  denial,  and  we  were  assailed  by  stones  ejected  through 
apertures  in  the  walls.  They  rained  in  upon  us  so  copiously,  that 
the  urchin  apprehensive  of  the  result  of  a  siege,  became  bewildered, 
and  opened  the  doors  —  when  the  assailants  poured  in,  and  the 
covers  of  the  camel  saddles  being  removed,  the  silver  ornaments 
were  exposed  to  observation.  The  youth  was  smartly  beaten  by 
two  or  three  of  them,  and  he  in  turn  espying  the  Munshfs  sword, 
unsheathed  it,  and  compelled  his  opponents  to  fly.  He  pursued  them, 
sword  in  hand  and  bursting  with  rage,  into  the  town.  At  this  stage 
of  the  business,  the  Saiyad  and  his  companions  returned.  One  of 
them  was  dispatched  to  inform  the  malek  of  the  outrage,  but  it 
proving  that  no  offence  had  been  intended,  the  affair  terminat¬ 
ed.  The  people  were  particularly  anxious,  that  I  being  a  stranger, 
should  be  convinced  that  no  robbery  had  been  designed,  and  that 
the  saddles  were  uncovered  merely  to  satisfy  curiosity.  The  Hin¬ 
dus  even  seemed  so  concerned  for  the  good  repute  of  the  place,  that 
many  of  them  came  to  me  upon  the  subject,  and  they  assured  me, 
that  had  I  wealth  not  to  be  counted,  it  would  be  secure  in  this  town. 
There  was  an  impression  here,  and  I  had  noted  it  also  at  Naggar, 
that  the  property  with  the  party  belonged  to  me  :  indeed  that  my  com¬ 
panions  were  iny  servants,  and  that  my  poverty  was  assumed  the  better 
to  pass  through  the  country. 

The  next  morning  we  were  provided  with  a  guide  to  conduct  us 
through  the  mountains,  and  u  small  horse  was  presented  by  the 
malek  to  our  Saiyad.  As  we  took  leave,  the  malek,  with  apparent 
sincerity,  again  urged  me  to  stay  with  him  some  time,  and  let 
my  feet  get  well.  He  pointed  to  the  hills  I  had  to  cross,  and 
seemed  seriously  to  think  I  should  break  down  on  the  road.  'We 
were  not  far,  or  more  than  three  or  four  miles  from  the  skirt  of  the 
hill,  to  which  we  directed  our  course.  At  a  village  near  the  town 
we  had  just  left,  I  was  accosted  by  three  or  four  persons,  who  told 
me  they  were  sent  by  Mir  Kammaradin,  with  his  salam  and  request 
that  l  would  wait  for  him,  as  he  would  be  at  the  town  from  which 
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we  had  started  on  the  morrow.  I  asked  who  is  Mir  Kammaradin, 
and  was  told  a  faquir.  I  reasoned  what  have  I  to  do  with  a  faquir, 
or  why  should  I  on  his  account  delay  my  journey.  The  messengers, 
while  testifying  extreme  anxiety  that  I  should  wait  for  their  master, 
were  unable  to  advance  a  better  motive  for  my  doing  so,  than  the 
wish  of  the  Mir.  I  had  preceded  my  companions  ;  when  they  came 
up,  I  enquired  of  them  who  Mir  Kammaradin  was,  and  they  said 
slightingly  “  a  faquir  who  has  been  to  Delhi.”  This  answer  did 
not  encrease  my  desire  to  see  him,  and  I  dismissed  his  messengers. 
Subsequently  when  I  reached  Peshawer,  I  found  that  the  Mir  was 
a  highly  respected  Pir,  who  had  been  very  useful  to  Mr.  Moorcroft, 
and  that  the  Vaziris  were  his  morids,  and  looked  up  to  him  as 
their  spiritual  guide  —  that  on  this  occasion  he  was  about  to  make 
his  annual  progress  amongst  them  to  receive  their  offerings  and  his 
dues.  In  conversation  with  his  son  at  Chamkanni,  the  young  man 
observed  truly,  that  I  had  lost  an  excellent  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  Vaziris,  under  the  protection  of  his  father —  that  I  might  have 
seen  what  no  Feringhi  had  ever  seen,  and  have  filled  my  book  with 
extraordinary  things.  To  obviate  the  chagrin  experienced  when  I 
became  apprised  of  the  chance  I  had  suffered  to  slip  away,  I  endea¬ 
voured  to  persuade  myself  that  “  whatever  is,  is  best,”  yet  I  have 
often  felt  regret,  although  aware  that  the  case  was  one  in  which 
regret  was  useless. 

We  soon  arrived  at  the  entrance  into  the  hills,  where  we  found 
capacious  reservoirs  of  excellent  water.  The  whole  of  the  day  was 
occupied  in  the  ascent  and  descent  of  mountains  of  great  elevation. 
A  few  Vazlri  huts  of  miserable  appearance  occurred  in  some  of  the 
water  courses.  Our  people  procured  fire  from  the  inhabitants,  and 
did  not  wish  me  to  make  myself  too  conspicuous.  We  halted  a 
while  at  a  spot  where  two  or  three  vines  were  hanging  over  a  spring 
of  water,  and  were  joined  by  several  persons  although  we  did  not 
see  their  habitations. 

I  did  not  consider  we  were  in  any  particular  danger  amongst 
these  hills,  indeed  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  in  none.  The  Vaziris, 
although  notorious  robbers,  in  common  with  other  lawless  tribes, 
regard  the  descendants  of  their  prophet  with  awe,  and  a  feeling  of 
repectful  reverence,  and  esteem  themselves  fortunate  to  receive  their 
benedictions,  and  other  little  aids  their  superstition  teaches  them 
to  think  essential,  which  they  (the  Saiyads)  liberally  bestow,  as  they 
cost  them  little.  We  had  moreover  the  Bannu  guide  with  us,  whose 
protection  would  probably  have  availed  us  more,  in  case  of  need, 
than  the  hallowed  character  oftheSaiyad;  the  Vaziris  and  peo- 
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pie  of  Bannu  being  on  a  good  understanding,  therefore  one  party 
would  be  careful  not  to  invalidate  a  safe  conduct  afforded  by  the 
other.  It  was  clear  also  that  the  malek,  a  prudent  man,  had  given 
us  a  steady  and  trustworthy  guide.  While  it  was  yet  day -light  we 
passed  around  the  brow  of  a  hill,  opposite  to  which  and  separated 
by  a  water  course,  was  a  much  higher  one,  on  whose  summit  were 
a  series  of  walls  describing  the  ancient  fortress,  named  in  these  parts 
Kafr  Kot,  or  the  infidel’s  fortress.  Above  the  path  we  were  follow¬ 
ing,  the  rocks  were  so  arranged,  that  I  was  doubtful  whether  the  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  structure  was  the  effect  of  art,  or  of  the  sportive  hand  of 
nature.  They  wore  the  appearance  of  decayed  buildings,  while  on 
the  verge  of  the  hill  was  a  parapet,  or  what  so  nearly  resembled  it, 
that  in  the  cursory  view  my  time  permitted  me  to  take,  I  did  not 
dare  make  up  my  mind  respecting  it,  and  I  would  have  been  very 
glad,  had  not  the  fear  of  losing  my  company  prevented  me  from 
staying,  to  have  satisfied  myself. 

Kafr  Kot  is  believed  by  the  natives  to  have  existed  before  the 
Mahomedan  invasion  of  India.  The  stones,  employed  in  its  con¬ 
struction,  are  represented  to  be  of  wonderful  dimensions.  I  have 
been  told  by  a  gentleman  who  has  visited  it,  that  he  did  not  con¬ 
sider  it  so  ancient,  as  there  are  embrasures  for  artillery  in 
the  towers.  The  natives,  in  reply  to  this  objection,  affirm  that  the 
embrasures  are  modern  additions.  The  fortress  has  long  since  been 
abandoned,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  water  being  distant.  This  is  one  of 
those  places,  which  deserved  a  more  rigid  inspection.  A  line  of 
massive  wall,  wherever  found,  is  styled  by  the  present  inhabitants  of 
these  regions,  Kafr  Kot  or  Killa  Kafr,  equivalent  and  general  terms, 
which,  in  most  instances,  ill  explain  the  nature  of  the  remains  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  on  which  they  are  conferred.  So  far  from  having  been  ori¬ 
ginally  places  of  defence,  the  greater  number  of  them  denote  the  se¬ 
pulchral  localities  of  bye-gone  races.  In  the  remote  and  sequester¬ 
ed  sites  in  which  they  are  found,  it  is  inconceivable  that  large  towns 
and  fortresses  should  have  been  fixed,  the  former  could  not  have 
flourished,  and  the  latter  would  have  been  of  no  utility.  Whatever 
may  be  the  character  of  Kafr  Kot,  it  would  have  afforded  me  plea¬ 
sure  to  have  visited  it,  particularly  as,  with  reference  to  its  adapta¬ 
tion  as  a  fortress  in  modern  times,  it  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me, 
that  it  may  be  the  Naggar,  mentioned  by  the  historians  of  Amir 
Taimur  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Bannu,  although  it  will  have  been  noted 

that  there  is  a  Naggar  in  the  district  of  Bannu  itself. 

Night  overtook  us  amongst  the  hills,  and  our  guide  was  desirous 

that  we  should  rest  and  await  the  morn,  to  which  the  Saiyad  would 
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not  consent.  At  length  to  our  great  joy  we  cleared  them,  and  tra¬ 
versing  for  about  two  cosses,  a  broken  and  stony  plain,  where  the 
white  pink  grew  abundantly  in  a  state  of  nature,  we  arrived,  after 
the  period  of  the  last  prayers,  at  a  village  seated  on  the  skirt  of  ano¬ 
ther  and  smaller  range  of  hills.  Here  we  occupied  the  masjft, 
and  the  malek  notwithstanding  the  late  hour,  ordered  his  people  to 
make  ready  a  repast  of  rice,  deeming  it  incumbent  to  shew  attention 
to  the  Plr  Sahib  who  had  honored  him  with  his  company.  A  taviz 
as  usual  repaid  the  hospitality.  This  march  my  friends  computed  at 
twenty* four  cosses  of  road  distance,  and  from  its  difficult  nature  my 
feet  became  exceeding^  painful,  although  I  had  occasionally  been 
seated  on  the  horses  and  camels.  As  we  entered  this  village,  our 
guide  from  Bannu  took  his  leave,  saying  that  the  people  here  were 
his  enemies;  he  hoped  that  we  were  satisfied  with  him,  and  shook 
all  our  hands  in  turn. 

At  day  break  next  morning  we  ascended  the  hills,  our  route  over 
which,  was  visible  from  the  village.  We  crossed  three  successive  ran¬ 
ges  of  considerable  altitude,  although  very  inferior  in  that  respect  to 
the  great  mountains  of  the  former  march.  Our  route  led  westernly 
until  we  crossed  a  small  but  rapid  stream,  after  which  we  turned  to 
the  north.  The  hills  since  leaving  Bannu  had  been  tolerably  well 
wooded,  although  they  produced  no  timber  trees.  In  these  smaller  ran¬ 
ges  the  quantity  of  wood  increased,  and  pomegranate  with  other  wild 
fruit  trees  were  abundant.  In  the  valleys  and  water  courses,  a  va¬ 
riety  of  aloe  was  constantly  seen.  We  at  length  came  into  a  valley 
of  considerable  extent,  and  halted  during  the  heat  of  the  day  in  a 
small  copse,  where  weavers  were  occupied  with  their  labours,  and 
close  to  a  village,  at  the  skirt  of  the  hills  to  the  right  hand.  Our 
morning’s  repast  was  provided  by  these  weavers,  who  set  before  us 
cakes  of  bread,  beautifully  white,  which  I  found  were  prepared  from 
juari  flour.  On  crossing  the  stream  just  mentioned,  the  party  re¬ 
freshed  themselves  with  the  water.  A  tin  vessel  was  given  to  me 
by  the  Saiyad,  who  afterwards  replenished  it,  and  handed  it  to  one  of 
the  Tak  camel  drivers.  The  man  refused  to  drink  from  it,  as  I  had 
used  it,  asserting  that  I  was  not  a  Mussulman.  The  Saiyad  smiled. 

I  had  often  found  that  in  towns,  the  low  3nd  ignorant,  especially 
such  as  had  visited  India,  would  reject  any  vessel  I  had  touched, 
alledging  that  Europeans  ate  swine,  and  moreover  dogs,  jackals, 
&c.  Men  of  sense  and  condition  were  not.  troubled  with  like  scru¬ 
ples,  and  from  them  I  heard  of  no  such  indecent  remarks.  Euro¬ 
peans  have  certainly  an  evil  reputation  for  not  being  very  choice  in 
their  food.  There  is  a  saying  that  a  Mussulman  may  eat  with  a 
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Jew,  but  should  never  sleep  in  his  house ;  with  a  Christian  on  the 
contrary  he  should  never  eat,  but  may  sleep  beneath  his  roof.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  Jew  rises  many  times  during  the  night,  with  the 
intent  to  slay  his  guest. 

In  the  afternoon  our  party  resumed  their  journey,  proceeding  up 
the  valley  which  leads  to  Hangu  and  Kohit.  The  scenery  is  ex¬ 
tremely  diversified,  and  many  of  the  trees  were  charged  with  flowers 
unknown  to  me.  Beneath  the  hills,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley, 
were  two  or  three  villages  with  houses  built  of  stones,  as  the  struc¬ 
tures  here  universally  are  —  small  copses  of  fruit  trees  were  always 
seen  near  the  villages,  the  vine,  the  plum,  and  the  peach.  I  was  so 
exhausted  this  day  that  I  lagged  behind  the  party,  the  camel  drivers 
also,  having  discovered  that  I  was  not  a  Mussulman,  declined  to 
allow  me  to  ride  their  animals,  although  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
Saiyad.  I  did  not  remember  the  name  of  the  place  where  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  pass  the  night,  but  I  followed  the  high  road  until  it 
branched  off  into  two  directions.  I  might  have  been  perplexed,  but 
a  shepherd  hailed  me,  and  told  me  to  take  the  road  to  the  right. 
He  had  been  instructed  by  my  friends  to  point  it  out  to  me.  I  was 
soon  overtaken  by  an  armed  man,  but  I  could  understand  little  of 
what  he  said,  his  dialect  being  Pashto.  I  saw  however  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  be  very  civil.  In  his  company,  I  arrived  at  a  village 
where  I  found  the  Saiyad  and  his  party,  and  where  we  passed  the 
night.  The  village  was  called  Ahmed  Kozah,  and  had  a  small 
bazar. 

In  the  morning,  we  traced  a  road  skirting  the  hills  to  the  left, 
the  valley  to  the  right  having  considerable  expansion,  with  two  or 
three  villages  and  much  cultivation.  In  the  course  of  our  progress, 
we  passed  many  small  groves  of  mulberry  and  other  trees,  where 
masjits  were  erected,  with  dependent  and  contiguous  wells  of  water, 
serving  at  once  as  places  of  repose  and  refreshment  to  the  weary 
passenger,  and  for  devotion.  The  union  of  these  objects  I  judged 
extremely  decorous  and  commendable,  and  as  reflecting  credit  on 
Mussftlman  manners  and  hospitality.  I  often  availed  myself  of  them 
on  this  day,  for  the  sad  state  of  my  feet  did  not  allow  me  to  keep 
pace  with  my  friends.  I  had  long  descried  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
hill  a  white  tomb,  arriving  parallel  to  which  was  the  small  town  of 
Hangu,  in  a  recess  of  the  hills,  with  numerous  gardens,  or  orchards  of 
fruit  trees,  in  its  vicinity.  It  was  said,  I  believe,  to  be  eight  cosses 
distant  from  Ahmed  Kozah. 

I  was  here  conducted  to  the  chief  Sadu  Khan,  a  son  of  the 
Nawab  Samad  Khan,  who  resides  at  Kabal.  He  received  me  courte- 
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ously,  and  invited  me  to  stay  some  days  with  him,  to  which  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  consenting,  as  the  road  was  not  now  so  dangerous,  and 
companions  could  at  all  times  be  procured.  The  Saiyad  and  his 
party  had,  I  found,  passed  on  without  halting  here,  the  reason  for 
which,  although  I  knew  not  at  the  time,  became  manifest  in  a  few 
days  by  the  events  which  developed  themselves ;  I  was  utterly  inca¬ 
pable  of  keeping  up  with  them,  and  felt  no  anxiety  for  the  few  effects 
in  charge  of  the  good  man,  which  I  was  certain  to  recover  whenever 
I  reached  Peshawer. 

Hangu  comprises  perhaps  three  hundred  houses,  and  has  a  small 
bazar,  the  Hindu  houses  in  which  are  built  of  mud.  The  fort,  in 
which  the  chief  dwelt,  was  built  of  stones  and  defended  by  jinjals. 
The  situation  of  this  little  town  is  very  pretty,  and  it  is  bounteously 
provided  with  water  —  many  fine  springs  issuing  from  the  adjacent 
rocks,  and  forming  a  rivulet  which  winds  through  the  valley  in  the 
direction  of  Kohat.  In  its  numerous  orchards  were  the  vine,  the 
apple,  the  plum,  the  peach,  the  common  mulberry,  and  the  shahtiit 
or  royal  mulberry,  as  here  called.  It  maybe  noted  that  the  common 
mulberry  of  these  countries  is  not  that  of  Great  Britain  (the  morus 
nigra),  the  latter  being  what  is  called  the  shah  ttit,  or  Royal  Mul¬ 
berry,  at  Kabal.  This  term,  as  at  Hangu  and  the  countries  to  the 
south  and  east,  is  applied  to  a  very  different  tree,  which  is  not 
known  at  Kabal,  and  produces  long  taper  fruit  of  colours  both  red 
and  white.  I  also  observed  the  bramble  or  blackberry  bush  scramb¬ 
ling  over  the  hedges.  Sadu  Khan  had  a  small  flower  garden  which 
he  tended  himself.  This  young  chief  was  far  more  respectable  in 
appearance  and  behaviour  than  the  great  men  I  had  been,  of  late, 
accustomed  to  see;  he  was  indeed  a  well  bred  Dur&nf.  He  was 
allowed  by  his  people  to  be  of  amiable  disposition,  and  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  devout  Mussulman,  which  meant,  I  presume,  that  he  was 
punctual  in  the  observance  of  prayers  and  fasting.  Yet  he  had  like 
most  men  his  foible,  also  a  common  one  in  the  east,  —  he  was  ad¬ 
dicted  to  Kfmi'a,  and  had  expended  much  time  and  treasure  in  the 
idle  search  of  the  great  secret,  which  would,  it  is  believed,  enable 
the  discoverer  to  make  gold  at  discretion. 

A  few  day’s  after  my  abode  here,  intelligence  was  suddenly  receiv¬ 
ed  of  the  approach  of  a  hostile  force  from  Peshawer.  Sadu  Khan 
immediately  collected  the  revenue  due  to  him,  and  proceeded  with 
his  followers  to  Kohat,  where  his  elder  brother  Mahomed  Osman 
Khan  resided.  The  brothers  in  consultation,  concluding  it  was 
impossible  to  repel  the  invasion,  returned  to  Hangu,  and  taking  all 
their  property  with  them,  evacuated  the  country,  and  retired  by  a 
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mountain  route  to  Kabal,  which  I  was  told  they  would  reach  in 
eight  days.  With  Mahomed  Osman  Khan  were  two  or  three  ele¬ 
phants,  and  a  numerous  zenana.  I  now  understood  why  the  Saiyad 
had  not  halted  here  —  he  must  have  heard  of  the  expected  movement, 
and  was  aware  that  as  an  agent  of  Sultan  Mahomed  Khan,  he 
would  have  been  liable  to  detention,  and  that  the  presents  he  was 
conveying,  would  in  all  probability  have  been  taken  from  him. 

I  had  a  good  opportunity  ofpassing  on  to  Kabal,  had  my  feet  justifi¬ 
ed  the  thought  that  I  could  have  kept  company  with  the  retiring  host. 
Although  improved  by  rest,  they  were  not  yet  quite  well,  sol  scarce¬ 
ly  entertained  the  idea.  I  had  also  a  few  papers  amongst  my  effects 
in  the  Saiyad’s  charge,  to  which  I  attached  a  value  at  the  time,  and 
did  not  wish  to  lose,  although  it  subsequently  proved  that  I  was 
unable  to  preserve  them. 

IlangCi  having  been  abandoned  by  its  chief,  I  had  no  inducement 
to  remain  there,  and  accordingly  proceeded  up  the  valley  on  the  road 
to  Kohat.  The  scenery  was  extremely  beautiful,  the  valley  never 
very  broad,  in  turn  contracting  and  expanding,  but  always  well  filled 
with  trees,  generally  mulberry  trees,  I  presume  indigenous,  whose 
fruits  were  now  ripe  —  villages  occasionally  occurred,  in  all  of  which 
I  was  kindly  received.  Near  one  of  these,  I  met  a  small  recon¬ 
noitring  party  from  the  Peshawer  force,  the  leader  asked  me  a  few 
questions,  but  at  the  same  time  assured  me  that  he  had  no  intention 
to  molest,  or  interfere  with,  me,  a  stranger.  At  a  village  called  So, 
a  Saiyad  made  me  his  guest,  under  the  idea  that  as  a  Feringhi  1 
must  be  acquainted  with  some  secret,  which  he  hoped  I  would  im¬ 
part  to  him.  Here  were  a  profusion  of  springs  of  water,  and  many 
gardens  of  plum  trees  and  vines,  the  latter  supporting  themselves 
on  the  branches  of  the  former.  In  this  village,  as  in  the  other  ones 
I  had  passed,  the  Hindus  had  deserted  their  dwellings,  having  paid 
the  year’s  impost  to  their  old  rulers,  and  being  fearful  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  it  over  again  to  their  new  rulers. 

From  So  I  continued  my  route  up  the  valley,  delighted  with  its 
picturesque  appearance.  At  length  I  met  a  second  party  of  mount¬ 
ed  men,  attended  by  two  or  three  fellows  running  on  foot.  The 
latter  stopped  me,  and  searched  me  so  roughly  that  my  shirt  was 
rent.  Addressing  myself  to  the  leader,  who  told  me  his  name  was 
Faizulah  Khan,  I  remonstrated  in  strong  language  against  such  cow¬ 
ardly  treatment,  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  he  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself.  He  expressed  regret  that  my  shirt  had  been 
rent,  but  directed  one  of  the  men  to  escort  me  to  Pfr  Mahomed 
Khan,  the  commander  of  the  invading  force.  The  fellow  instantly 
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seized  my  shirt  collar,  on  which  I  bestowed  a  few  imprecations  on 
Faizulah  Khan,  who  rebuked  his  myrmidon,  and  told  him  to  con¬ 
duct  me  decently,  and  not  as  a  prisoner.  The  fellow  then  took  me 
by  the  hand.  Pfr  Mahomed  Khan  was  the  youngest  of  the  four  bro¬ 
ther  Sirdars  of  Peshawer,  and  I  found,  with  his  troops  was  close  at 
hand.  We  soon  came  to  the  camp,  located  beneath  the  shade  of 
mulberry  trees,  and  I  was  led  before  the  chief,  who  happened  to  be 
passing  along  in  a  palkf.  He  silently  acknowledged  my  salutation, 
and  was  told  by  the  man  who  brought  me,  that  I  had  been  met  on 
the  road,  but  had  no  papers.  The  man  was  dismissed,  and  I  was 
taken  to  the  darbar,  which  the  Sirdar  was  now  proceeding  to  hold. 
He  was  very  sulky,  and  did  not  address  a  word  tome,  although  at 
times  he  took  a  minute  survey  of  me.  The  various  minor  chiefs 
were  very  civil,  and  supplied  me  with  fruit,  unripe  plums,  which,  by 
the  avidity  with  which  they  devoured  them,  they  seemed  to  prize 
more  than  I  did.  During  this  audience,  several  messengers  arrived, 
all  announcing  the  departure  of  the  two  brothers  from  Hangfi.  Pfr 
Mahomed  Khan  hypocritically  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  they 
had  adopted  the  prudent  part  and  declined  battle,  observing  that 
they  were  his  relations  (nephews)  and  Mussulmans.  I  had  been 
seated  by  the  side  ofShakdr  Khan,  a  cousin  of  the  Sirdars,  the  se¬ 
cond  in  rank  in  the  camp,  and  of  high  reputation  as  a  soldier.  He 
was  young,  frank  and  ingenuous,  and  his  manly  deportment  testi¬ 
fied  that  his  character  for  valour  was  not  exaggerated  or  undeserved. 
When  the  darbar  closed,  he  took  me  with  him  to  his  quarters,  and 
we  were  engaged  in  conversation  and  smoking  the  hdkah,  which  he 
freely  gave  to  me,  until  he  was  summonsed  to  the  noon  repast  in 
Pfr  Mahomed  Khan’s  tent — on  which  a  young  man,  the  son  of 
Abdul  Wahab  Khan  a  chief  of  consequence,  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  led  me  to  his  quarters,  telling  me  I  must  be  his  guest  while  in 
the  camp  —  my  new  acquaintance  I  found  had  but  lately  returned 
from  Ludfana,  where  he  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  ex-king 
tSujah  al  Mulkh.  He  there  had  become,  in  some  degree,  familiar 
with  Feringhfs,  and  hence  the  cause  of  his  civility  to  me. 

On  the  following  morning  the  troops  marched  for  Hangu,  a  salute 
of  artillery  being  first  discharged  in  honor  of  the  conquest  of  the 
country.  I  bade  farewell  to  my  friend  and  took  the  road  to  KohSt. 
This  place  was  situated  mid-way  between  the  two  towns,  being  six 
cosses  from  either.  There  was  a  pretty  village  seated  at  the  foot  of 
an  eminence  in  the  midst  of  the  valley,  on  whose  summit  was  a 
well  built  tomb.  After  proceeding  about  three  cosses,  the  valley 
considerably  widened,  and  disclosed  a  large  plain,  at  the  upper  end 
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of  which  was  the  town  of  Kohat.  The  villages  in  this  part  were 
not  so  numerous. 

On  reaching  Kohat,  I  was  entertained  at  the  house  of  a  Mull  a, 
being  conducted  there  by  a  young  man,  with  whom  I  had  joined 
company  on  the  road.  The  town  is  seated  on  and  about  an  emi¬ 
nence,  and  is  walled  in.  On  a  superior  mound  is  the  citadel,  not 
very  formidable  in  appearance,  and  much  dilapidated.  It  serves  for 
the  abode  of  the  chief,  and  is  furnished  with  a  garrison.  The  coup 
d’ceuil  of  the  place  is  agreable,  and  the  whole  has  an  aspect  of  anti¬ 
quity,  which  Hangu  has  not.  The  bazar  is  considerable,  and  the 
Hindus  have  a  brisk  domestic  trade.  There  are  some  manufactures 
carried  on,  and  the  fabric  of  musquet  barrels  is  extensive  and  of  good 
reputation.  There  are  many  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood,  where 
the  fruits  although  neither  very  abundant  or  particularly  esteemed, 
are  those  both  of  cold  and  warm  climates.  The  fruits  of  Kabal  are 
seen  mingled  with  those  of  India  —  a  mango  tree,  the  only  one  in¬ 
deed  of  its  species,  so  far  north  on  the  western  side  of  the  Indus, 
flourishes  and  bears  fruit  in  company  with  apple  and  walnut  trees. 
The  principal  masjft  in  Kohat  is  a  handsome  edifice,  comparatively 
speaking  only.  It  is  more  distinguished  by  the  baths  belonging  to 
it,  which  are  commodious  and  filled  by  springs  of  water  gushing 
from  the  rock  on  which  the  masjit  is  built.  The  water  of  Kohat  is 
much  vaunted  for  its  sanative  properties  ;  that  of  Hangu,  although 
beautifully  transparent,  is  reputed  to  be  unwholesome.  Kohat,  the 
capital  of  a  province,  is  but  small,  I  question  whether  it  contains  five 
hundred  houses. 

The  province  of  Kohat,  on  which  Hangu  is  a  dependency,  belonged 
to  the  Nawab  Samad  Khan,  one  of  the  numerous  sonsof  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Sarfaraz  or  Pahindar  Khan, and  therefore  half  brother  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  rulers  at  Peshawer,  Kabal  and  Kandahar,.  Possessed  of  great 
wealth,  he  resides  at  Kabal,  and  committed  the  government  of  Kohat, 
to  his  sons.  The  revenue  derived  by  Mahomed  Osman  Khan 
from  Kohat,  and  its  annexed  lands  and  villages,  was  said  to  be  eighty 
thousand  rupees,  while  that  enjoyed  by  Sadu  Khan  from  Hangu 
and  its  vicinity,  was  asserted  to  be  twenty  thousand  rupees. 

The  plain  of  Kohat  and  the  valley  of  Hangu  are  well  cultivated 
and  populous.  Wheat  is  grown,  but  the  stony  soil  in  many  parts 
seems  more  adapted  to  the  culture  of  maize  or  juari  as  here  called 
—  the  quality  of  which  is  excellent  and  the  returns  large,  while 
the  flour  makes  admirable  bread,  and  is  the  general  food  of  the  in¬ 
habitants.  The  great  command  of  water,  in  many  situations,  is 
made  available  for  the  irrigation  of  rice  lands,  the  produce  of  which 
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is  ample  and  good.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  mountains 
of  this  province  contain  many  curious  mineral  substances,  as  well 
as  useful  ones.  Indifferent  coal  is  found  generally  on  the  surface, 
the  country  being  included  in  the  great  coal  formation,  which,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  its  value,  evidently  extends  for  some  distance  west  of 
the  Indus  in  these  latitudes.  I  fear  the  mountainous  character  of 
the  country  about  Kolffit,  and  thence  to  the  Indus,  will  scarcely  au¬ 
thorize  the  hope  that  the  useful  mineral  will  ever  be  found,  but  in 
veins  too  thin  to  repay  the  labour  of  extracting  it.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  in  greater  quantity  at  Kanfgoram,  where  it  is  found  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  iron,  which  is  constantly  worked  —  but  from  this  place  to 
the  Indus,  the  transport  would  be  difficult.  I  have  procured  speci¬ 
mens  of  asbestus,  said  to  occur  in  veins  parallel  with  the  coal  strata 
at  Kanfgoram —  and  both  arc  stated  to  be  in  a  hill.  Jet  and  other 
bituminous  products  are  also  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kohat,  as  well  as  fluid  bitumen  or  mumfa.  We  are  told  of  lapis 
lazuli  or  a  stone  resembling  it,  and  of  indications  of  copper  to  be 
found  in  the  rocks  between  Kohat  and  Hangu.  It  will  have  been 
noted,  that  the  mountains  of  Bangash  are  well  wooded,  therefore 
there  is  abundance  of  fuel,  but  there  are  no  large  timber  trees. 
The  climate  appeared  to  be  temperate,  and  I  should  have  supposed 
genial,  but  it  is  complained  that  Hangu  is  unhealthy,  and  the  cause 
referred  to  the  water.  It  is,  in  truth,  buried  as  it  were  in  the  hills, 
and  the  circumstances  which  contribute  to  the  picturesque  effect 
of  its  location,  may  impair  the  salubrity  of  its  atmosphere. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  in  the  valley  leading  from  Ilangu 
to  Kohat  I  discovered  were  principally  Shfas,  as  are  all  the  tribes 
of  the  Turfs  their  neighbours,  although  not  so  bigoted  as  these,  or 
being  under  control,  they  are  compelled  to  conceal  their  fervor. 
The  Turfs  are  very  particular,  and  accustomed  when  they  see  a 
stranger,  to  ask  him  if  he  is  straight  or  crooked,  putting  at  the  same 
time  the  fore  finger  to  their  foreheads,  and  holding  it  first  in  a  per¬ 
pendicular  position,  and  then  in  a  contorted  one.  If  desirous  to  be 
civilly  received,  the  stranger  had  better  reply  that  he  is  straight,  by 
which  they  understand  he  is  a  Shfa. 

As  the  government  of  Kohat  and  Hangu  is  on  all  sides  surround¬ 
ed  by  turbulent  and  predatory  tribes,  it  is  always  necessary  to  have 
a  sufficient  body  of  troops  in  it,  both  to  ensure  internal  peace  and  to 
collect  tribute  from  the  dependent  villages,  who  withhold  it,  if  not 
enforced.  The  little  village  of  Ahmed  Kozah  had  been  but  recently, 

I  was  informed,  compelled  to  pay  tribute  by  Sadu  Khan. 

About  this  time,  or  a  little  previous  to  my  visit,  the  Sirdars  of 
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Kandahar  and  Peshawer,  jealous  of  the  prosperity  and  growing 
power  of  their  brother  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  at  Kabul,  had  concert¬ 
ed  a  plan  to  attack  him  on  either  side.  In  furtherance  ol  this  com¬ 
bination,  the  Peshawer  army  was  to  have  marched  upon  Jclalabad, 
while  that  of  Kandahar  was  to  advance  upon  Ghazni  uj  •anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  simultaneous  movement,  Pir  Mahomed  Khan  had  now 
possessed  himself  of  Kohat,  as  the  Nawab  Samad  Khan,  although 
their  brother,  was  from  his  residence  at  Kabul  considered  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Dost  Mahomed  Khan.  Whether  he  was  so  or  not,  and 
it  did  not  follow  that  he  was,  the  opportunity  to  acquire  an  accession 
of  territory,  so  conveniently  situated,  was  too  tempting  to  be  neglect¬ 
ed.  It  struck  me  that  the  approach  of  Pir  Mahomed  Khan  was 
entirely  unexpected,  and  Sadu  Khan  spoke  of  the  whole  business 
as  a  most  flagitious  one.  IIow  the  plans  of  the  confederates  were 
acted  upon,  and  how  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  met  and  counteracted 
them,  will  appear  in  my  narratives,  as  I  chanced  to  be  in  the  coun¬ 
try  during  the  time  they  were  in  operation. 

The  plain  of  Kohat  appears  on  all  sides  surrounded  with  hills, 
on  the  summit  of  one  of  which  to  the  north  is  seen  a  watch  tower, 
by  which  the  road  to  Peshawer  leads.  The  ascent  to  this  is  long 
and  difficult,  and  said  to  be  dangerous,  the  adjacent  hills  to  the 
west  being  inhabited  by  lawless  tribes,  who  are  not  Mussulmans. 
They  may  be  Shias,  who  would  not  be  considered  Mussulmans  by 
the  orthodox  Sun!  inhabitants  of  the  town  ofKohat.  1  however, 
having  little  to  apprehend  as  I  had  nothing  to  lose,  started  alone, 
and  made  for  the  hills.  Where  the  plain  ceased,  a  long  and  open 
darra  or  valley  commenced  where  it  was  evident  the  Peshawer 
troops  had  been  for  some  time  encamped,  prior  to  the  retreat  of 
Mahomed  Osman  Khan  from  Kohat,  and  this  valley  continued  to  the 
foot  of  the  Kotal  or  pass.  I  ascended  the  mountain,  and  safely 
reached  the  summit,  on  which  stood  the  tower,  having  met  no  one 
on  the  road.  The  tower  was  deserted.  From  this  point  a  long  des¬ 
cent  brought  me  into  a  valley,  where  were  signs  of  cultivation. 
As  I  followed  the  road  through  it,  I  was  overtaken  by  a  man 
who  said  nothing,  but  walked  by  my  side.  He  offered  me  a  piece 
ofbread,  which  to  avoid  giving  offence,  I  accepted.  He  then  picked 
up  a  blade  or  two  of  grass,  which  he  twisted,  and  still  preserving  si¬ 
lence,  repaired  a  casualty  in  one  of  my  shoes.  We  arrived  at  a  pond 
of  water,  which  I  was  passing,  when  my  companion,  who  I  had  be¬ 
gan  to  suspect,  was  dumb,  asked  me,  if  I  would  not  drink.  We  now 
parted,  his  course  being  different  to  mine,  and  1  again  proceeded 
alone.  1  soon  arrived  at  a  village  seated  up  the  hill  to  the  right,  to 
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which  I  went  and  rested  awhile.  The  water  here  is  procured  from 
a  spring  in  the  rocks  above  the  village,  and  this  spot  I  also  visited. 

Beyond  this  village  the  valley  contracted  into  a  defile,  over  which 
a  substantial  band  or  rampart  had  once  been  projected.  It  is  now 
in  ruins  and  unheeded.  Passing  this,  the  defile  opens  upon  a  plain  of 
large  extent,  and  a  village  distinguished  by  its  towers  is  seen  under 
the  hills  to  the  left.  Leaving  the  high  road  which  leads  directlv 
across  the  plain,  I  struck  off  for  the  village  which  was  named  Bang! 
Khel.  I  found  a  Durani  there  with  his  servant,  who  told  me  that 
the  village  on  the  hill  which  I  had  passed  belonged  to  him,  that  is, 
that  he  received  the  revenue  from  it.  He  regretted  that  he  had  not 
met  me  there,  as  he  could  then  have  better  shewn  me  attention  ;  as  it 
was  he  was  very  civil. 

In  the  morning  he  followed  the  road  to  his  village,  and  I  was  going 
to  take  that  for  Peshawer,  when  the  Patans  of  the  village,  were  so 
urgent  in  entreating  me  to  pass  the  day  with  them,  that  I  acceded. 
I  was  now  led  to  the  hujra,  or  house  set  apart  for  the  accommodation 
of  travellers,  and  where  in  the  evening,  the  old  and  the  young  as¬ 
semble,  to  converse  and  smoke  the  chillam.  Here  was  hung  up  a 
musical  instrument,  for  the  use  of  those  who  were  qualified  to 
touch  its  harmonious  strings.  The  water  at  this  place  was  excellent, 
but  brought  I  think  from  some  distance.  Most  of  the  males  went 
out  during  the  day  to  the  fields,  where  the  harvest  was  in  progress, 
and  they  sallied  forth  fully  armed  with  matchlock,  sword  and  shield. 
I  passed  here  the  second  night,  and  the  ensuing  morning  was  about 
to  leave,  when  an  idiot,  who  being  unfit  for  labor,  was  unasked  to 
perform  any,  and  therefore  generally  loitered  about  the  hujra,  asked 
me  for  my  cap.  I  could  not  give  it  to  him,  as  to  walk  bare  headed 
was  out  of  the  question,  on  which  account  he  might  as  well  have 
asked  for  my  head  —  but  he  was  not  satisfied  unless  he  gained  his 
point,  and  soon  evinced  an  inclination  forcibly  to  acquire  it.  I  had 
received  two  or  three  slaps  on  the  face  and  more  buffets,  and  was  at 
a  loss  what  to  do  with  the  fellow,  being  averse  to  strike  him,  if  it 
could  be  avoided  ;  when  luckily  some  one  appeared,  and  I  was  ena¬ 
bled  to  get  off’,  before  the  matter  had  grown  serious,  and  while  I  yet 
retained  the  cap  coveted  by  the  poor  man.  I  speedily  regained  the 
high  road.  The  plain  was  partially  cultivated  with  wheat,  and  the 
parties  engaged  in  cutting  it,  had  always  their  arms  piled  near  them. 
Beyond  this  space  a  fresh  defile,  amongst  low  hills,  led  into  a  much 
larger  valley,  under  the  hills  encircling  which,  both  to  the  right  and 
left,  were  villages  and  gardens.  I  hailed  with  pleasure  these  appear¬ 
ances,  as  a  token  of  my  approach  to  a  populous  region.  As  I  pro- 
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ceeded  along  the  road,  two  horsemen  galloped  towards  me  from  a 
small  copse  of  tress  at  some  distance.  I  was  considering  what  might 
be  their  intention,  having  no  thought,  but  that  at  the  best,  they  were 
soldiers  of  P  ir  Mahomed  Khan,  and  that  I  should  again  have  my  shirt 
rent,  and  be  searched  for  papers  —  when  they  reached  me,  and  one 
of  them,  before  I  could  divine  what  he  was  about  to  do,  had  dismount¬ 
ed,  and  embraced  my  feet.  What  was  my  astonishment  when  I  be¬ 
held  an  old  acquaintance,  Saiyad  Mahomed,  a  Duraiii  of  Peshawer  ? 
He  had  recognized  me,  or  rather  I  may  say,  the  Feringhi  cap,  which 
I  had  not  loner  before  been  in  danger  of  losing.  He  was  so  anxious 
that  I  should  return  with  him  for  two  or  three  days  to  Kohat,  where 
he  was  going  on  business,  that  I  was  overcome  by  his  entreaties  and 
his  tears,  although  I  questioned  whether  I  had  not  as  well  have  gone 
on  to  Peshawer.  Saiyad  Mahomed  took  up  his  attendant  behind  him 
on  the  horse  he  rode,  and  I  put  myself  into  the  vacant  saddle.  We 
halted  at  no  place  on  the  road,  and  by  afternoon  had  reached  Kohat, 
where  we  put  up  with  some  relative  of  Saiyad  Mahomed’s. 

Two  or  three  days  after  my  second  abode  at  Kohat,  Pir  Mahomed 
Khan  returned  from  Hangu,  where  he  had  left  Abdul  W&hab  Khan 
as  governor.  In  the  evening  as  I  was  taking  a  stroll,  he  also,  in 
course  of  his  evening’s  ride,  came  near  me.  Observing  me,  he  turn¬ 
ed  his  horse  from  the  path,  and  rode  to  me  He  was  now  very  civil, 
and  asked,  moving  to  and  fro  his  hand,  why  I  had  not  gone  to  Ka- 
bal.  I  told  him  I  had  neither  horse  or  money,  and  asked  in  turn  how 
I  could  go  to  Kabal.  Oh,  he  said,  I’ll  give  you  horse  and  money,  and 
you  shall  go  with  me  to  Kabal.  I  knew  nothing  at  this  time  of  the 
politics  of  the  country,  and  had  not  before  heard  of  the  Sirdar’s  no¬ 
tion  of  going  to  Kabal,  therefore  I  inquired  when  he  was  going,  and 
he  answered  that  he  should  return  to  Peshawer  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
then  as  soon  as  his  horses  were  shod,  he  should  go.  I  remarked 
“  very  well  ”  and  he  requested  Saiyad  Mahomed  to  bring  me  to  him 
in  the  morning.  To  account  for  the  Sirdar’s  altered  manner,  I  sup¬ 
posed  that  he  had  learned  at  Hangu,  that  I  had  no  farther  connection 
with  Sadu  Khan,  than  as  a  stranger  partaking  of  his  hospitality  — 
and  now  that  he  had  no  suspicion  of  me,  he  could  afford  to  be  fa¬ 
miliar. 

Saiyad  Mahomed  had  a  brother-in-law  Saleh  Mahomed,  the  Mirak- 
or  to  the  Sirdar,  a  man  in  better  circumstances  than  himself,  and  from 
his  office  possessing  a  little  authority.  He  relieved  his  relative  from 
the  charge  of  entertaining  me,  and  took  me  to  his  quarters,  where  I 
soon  became  at  home  in  the  Duraincamp.  The  weather  was  very 
warm,  and  we  were  stationed  beneath  the  shade  of  mulberry  trees 
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in  a  garden,  placing  our  cots,  on  which  we  reclined  and  slept,  over 
a  canal  flowing  by  us.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  an  express  mes¬ 
senger  arrived  from  Peshawer,  and  the  news  lie  brought  at  once 
threw  the  camp  into  bustle  and  confusion.  The  horses  were  imme¬ 
diately  ordered  to  be  shod,  and  the  noisy  nal  bands  became  very  busy 
with  their  hammers,  and  horse-shoes.  I  learned  from  Saleh  Mahomed 
as  soon  as  he  was  at  leisure  to  tell  me  what  was  the  matter,  thatSai- 
yad  Ahmed  Shah,  so  renowned  or  so  notorious,  had  left  his  retreat  in 
the  YusefZai  country,  and  had  moved  upon  ITasht  Naggar,  a  fortress 
ten  or  eleven  cosses  from  Peshawer.  It  was  necessary  to  march  that 
very  day,  as  the  peril  was  imminent.  Before  sunset  parties  had  be¬ 
gan  to  move,  which  they  did  without  any  order,  and  before  night  the 
whole  force  was  on  the  roads  to  Peshawer.  Pir  Mahomed  Khan  was 
pleased  to  assign  me  a  seat  on  his  elephant,  so  I  travelled  comforta¬ 
bly,  and  in  the  morning  we  reached  the  city,  having  passed  over 
twenty-four  cosses  during  the  night.  I  was  unable,  of  course,  to  see 
much  of  the  country,  however  on  leaving  the  valley  in  which  I  met 
Saiyad  Mahomed,  a  slight  transit  over  low  lulls  brought  us  into  the 
great  plain  of  Peshawer.  On  our  left  hand  was  a  ruinous  castle  of 
some  size,  which  my  companions  were  glad  when  they  had  passed,  it 
being,  as  they  said,  a  common  resort  of  robbers  —  neither  were  they 
quite  at  ease  until  they  had  crossed  the  barren  uninhabited  country, 
extending  from  the  hills  we  had  left  to  Mittani,  the  first  village  of 
the  cluster  immediately  dependent  on  Peshawer  —  a  distance  of  eight 
or  ten  miles.  The  range  between  Kohat  and  Peshawer  extends  east- 
ernly  to  A'tak,  while  westernly  it  stretches  to  Sefed  Koh  —  other 
parallel  ranges  compose  the  hilly  tract  inhabited  by  the  Khaibaris 
and  Momands,  which  separates  Peshawer  from  Chura  and  the  Jela- 
labad  valley.  At  the  point  where  we  left  the  range,  we  had  to  the 
west,  minor  hills  intervening,  the  Afredi  district  of  Tfrl.  At  Mitta- 


111,  we  halted  a  while  for  the  sake  of  lire  and  water.  The  elephant 
was  extremely  docile  and  manageable,  he  seemed  to  have  great  dread 
of  a  horse  coming  behind  him,  of  which  faculty  the  people  with  us 
profited,  both  to  divert  themselves,  and  to  make  the  huge  animal  ac¬ 
celerate  his  pace  At  Peshawer  we  went  to  tlieGur  Katrf,  an  old 
fortified  Sarahf,  where  Saiyad  Mahomed  who  had  preceded  us,  was 
ready  to  receive  me,  and  to  conduct  me  to  the  house  of  Saleh  Ma¬ 
homed  which  happened  to  be  quite  close. 
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II. — Narrative  of  a  passage  through  the  Pass  of  Khaihar. 
communicating  between  the  plain  of  Peshawer  and  the  val¬ 
ley  of  Jelalabad. 

From  Peshawcr  to  the  valley  of  Jelalabad,  there  are  three  dis¬ 
tinct  routes,  all  of  them  leading  through  the  great  hill  ranges  separat¬ 
ing  the  two  countries,  viz.  those  of  Khaihar,  A'bkhana  and  Karapa. 
The  former  is  decidedly  the  preferable  from  its  level  character  and 
directness,  but  the  most  dangerous  owing  to  the  lawless  disposition 
of  the  predatory  tribes  inhabiting  it.  It  is  therefore  seldom  frequent¬ 
ed,  and  only  by  faquirs,  or  large  bodies  of  troops  ;  kafilas  of  traders, 
and  others,  passing  by  the  more  difficult  and  tedious,  but  at  the  same 
time,  the  more  secure  routes  of  A'bkhana  and  Karapa. 

Having  determined  to  attempt  the  Khaihar  pass,  and  having  found 
a  Patan  of  Peshawcr  willing  to  accompany  me,  I  divested  myself  of 
clothes  and  other  effects,  and  clad  myself  in  garments  of  little  worth, 
as  did  my  associate.  This  man  proved  very  serviceable,  and  indeed 
necessary,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  Pashto  or  ATghan  dialect. 

I  bade  farewell  to  my  friends  at  Peshawcr,  who  strove  to  induce 
me  to  change  my  intention,  by  setting  forth  the  dangers  of  the  road, 
the  ferocity  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  inevitable  fate  that  awaited 
me,  being  an  European.  I  had  however  taken  my  determination, 
and  the  spirit  ofenterprize  had  got  the  better  of  prudential  calcula¬ 
tion  ;  —  moreover  I  was  of  opinion  that  being  an  European,  which 
I  did  not  purpose  to  conceal,  would  not  operate  to  my  prejudice,  as 
ample  experience  had  proved  a  contrary  effect  in  my  intercourse 
with  the  tribes  of  Daman  and  Bannu,  the  latter  enjoying  no  better 
reputation  than  the  people  of  Khaihar. 

I  accordingly  started  with  my  companion  from  Peshawer  before 
day  break,  taking  with  me,  besides  my  mean  apparel,  nothing  but  a 
small  book  and  a  few  pais,  or  half-pence,  which  the  better  to  elude 
observation  were  put  into  a  small  earthern  water  vessel.  My  Patan 
carried  with  him  two  or  three  cakes  of  bread,  to  be  provided  in  case 
of  inhospitable  reception,  hardly  to  be  expected,  and  a  knife  which 
he  tied  in  the  band  of  his  peyj&mas  or  trowsers. 

Our  course  led  due  west,  and  four  or  five  cosses  brought  us  to 
T&kkal,  the  last  village  in  this  direction  belonging  to  Peshawer,  and 
where  the  cultivated  lands  cease.  We  halted  but  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  entered  upon  a  barren  stony  plain  extending  to  the  hills.  To 
our  right  was  a  large  artificial  mound  called  the  Padshah’s  Tope, 
near  which  the  last  battle  was  fought  between  Shah  Sujah  and  A'zem 
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Kh£n,  brother  of  the  Vazir  Fati  Khan,  when  the  former  being  defeat¬ 
ed,  fled  to  Ivhaibar.  In  crossing  the  plain,  about  mid-way  we  came 
upon  a  Dflrani  choki  or  guard  station,  where  were  some  half  dozen 
horsemen  on  the  look  out.  Nearing  the  hills,  we  approached  the 
small  village  of  Jam,  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass,  surrounded  by  a 
low  wall  of  stones  cemented  with  mud.  It  may  contain  fifty  or  sixty 
houses,  but  has  no  bazar  or  resident  Hindu.  We  did  not  deem  it  pru- 
dent  to  enter  the  village,  and  halted  during  the  heat  of  the  day  at  an 
enclosed  Ziarat,  or  shrine  of  a  Saiyad,  or  other  saintly  character, 
which  lies  a  little  to  the  right.  Here  was  a  masjid,  a  grateful  shade 
from  a  few  trees,  and  a  well  of  indifferent  water. 

When  the  fervor  of  the  sun  had  abated,  we  continued  our  journey, 
but  avoiding  the  high  road  to  our  left,  and  which  is  practicable  for 
artillery,  we  entered  the  hills  taking  a  foot  path.  After  passing  for 
some  time  over  a  succession  of  small  rounded  hills,  covered  with 
many  novel  plants  and  shrubs,  and  particularly  with  sorrel,  we  de¬ 
scended  into  a  deep,  but  spacious  water  course,  down  which  flowed  a 
fine  clear  rivulet  from  the  west,  and  there  we  fell  in  with  the  high 
road  which  led  up  it.  In  this  distance  w'e  had  passed  a  scanty  spring 
of  water,  over  which  numerous  wasps  were  buzzing.  They  good  na- 
turedly  allowed  us  to  drink  without  annoyance.  Hitherto  we  had 
neither  met  or  seen  any  person.  Proceeding  up  the  water-course 
we  at  length  reached  a  spot,  where  the  water  supplying  the  rivulet, 
gushes  in  a  large  volume  from  the  rocks  to  the  left.  I  slaked  my 
thirst  in  the  living  spring,  and  drank  to  repletion  of  the  delightfully 
cool  and  transparent  waters.  This  locality  is  called  AT  Masjid.  and 
is  connected  by  tradition  with  HAzrat  A'li,  who,  it  is  believed,  re¬ 
peated  prayers  here,  besides  performing  more  wonderful  feats.  Over 
the  spot  where  the  Hazrat  stood  in  the  act  of  devotion,  a  masjid  is 
erected,  whence  the  appellation  of  the  place. 

Immediately  adjacent  hereto,  were  some  twenty  men  assembled, 
sitting  in  the  shade  of  the  rocks  ;  most  of  them  were  elderly,  and  of  re¬ 
spectable  venerable  aspect.  Our  salutations  were  acknowledged, 
and  after  replying  to  their  queries,  as  to  who  we  were,  where  we 
were  going,  and  on  what  business,  they  invited  us  to  pass  the  night 
with  them,  telling  us  that  we  should  indeed  find  a  village  a  little  fur¬ 
ther  on,  but  nearly  bare  of  inhabitants,  who  had  come  hither  with 
their  flocks,  as  is  their  custom,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year.  To 
this  village,  they  themselves  belonged.  We  willingly  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  sitting  down  with  them,  I  became  an  object  ofmuch 
curiosity,  and  as  I  had  conjectured,  on  leaving  Peshawer,  my  Euro¬ 
pean  birth  did  not  prove  to  my  disadvantage.  They  spoke  nothing 
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but  Pashto,  and  were  amused  that  I  was  unable  to  speak  it  as  well  as 
themselves.  My  conversation  was  maintained  with  them  through  the 
medium  of  my  Patau  interpreter.  The  news  of  the  arrival  of  a 
Farangor  European  soon  spread,  and  many  persons  came,  afflicted 
with  disorders  and  wounds. 

I  could  not  forbear  regretting  that  I  had  no  knowledge  of  medicin- 
al  remedies,  as  I  should  have  been  gratified  to  have  administered  to 
the  wants  of  these  poor  people,  whose  reception  of  me  had  so  fully 
belied  the  reports  of  their  neighbours.  I  asserted  my  ignorance  of  the 
art  of  healing,  but  was  not  credited,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  avoid 
prescribing,  or  to  be  considered  unkind,  I  took  upon  myself  to  re¬ 
commend  such  simple  appliances  as  might  be  useful,  while  they 
could  do  no  harm.  I  particularly  enjoined  cleanliness,  which  in 
all  their  maladies,  seemed  to  be  neglected  from  principle.  For  an 
affection  of  the  eye  I  contrived  a  shade  which  was  much  admired, 
and  prized  as  a  singular  effort  of  ingenuity.  There  were  three  or 
four  cases  of  sword  wounds,  in  which  I  advised  the  removal  of  the 
unseemly  applications  placed  on  them,  to  keep  them  clean,  and 
thereby  to  allow  nature  to  take  her  course.  Their  plaisters  were 
made  of  mud  and  salt,  a  mixture  which  may  or  may  not  be  judicious, 
but  which  I  afterward  found  was  very  generally  used  in  all  cases 
of  wounds.  I  presume  it  to  be,  if  not  hurtful  in  the  first  instance,  of 
doubtful  benefit  after  a  certain  time,  for  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  see  wounds  continue  open  after  any  danger  from  them  is 
over,  apparently  owing  to  the  repulsive  agency  of  the  dirt  crammed 
into  them. 

I  received  many  thanks  for  my  prescriptions,  and  sat  with  the  com¬ 
pany  until  the  approach  of  night,  smoking  the  chillam,  and  listening 
to  their  conversation,  at  which  I  appeared  to  be  much  pleased,  al¬ 
though  I  understood  but  little  of  it.  They  pointed  to  an  eminence, 
on  which  they  told  me  Shah  Sajah  had  passed  the  night  after  his  de¬ 
feat  at  Takkal. 

We  now  ascended  the  hills,  and  on  the  tabular  summit  of  one  of 
them,  found  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  in  a  bivouac.  There 
were  but  three  khats  or  couches  of  these  countries  amongst  them, 
yet  one  was  abandoned  to  me,  it  being  urged  that  I  was  a  Farang, 
and  had  prescribed  medicines.  My  companion  received  a  mat.  A s 
night  advanced,  a  supper  was  brought  of  wheaten  cakes,  roghan, 
and  milk.  The  chillam  also  was  furnished,  and  three  or  four  young 
men  came  and  sat  with  me,  around  my  khat,  until  I  felt  disposed 
to  sleep,  and  on  being  dismissed,  they  asked  me,  if  during  the  night 
they  should  bring  the  chillam. 
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Sucli  was  the  attention  I  received  from  these  savages,  and  I  am  pleas¬ 
ed  to  record  it,  as  affording  an  opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  hos¬ 
pitality  and  kindness, and  as  it  opposes  an  agreable  contrast  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  I  have  experienced  amongst  other  barbarous  tribes.  In  the 
morning  my  eyes  opened  upon  my  friends  of  the  preceding  evening, 
who,  anxious  to  anticipate  my  wants,  were  ready  with  the  eternal 
chillam  and  a  bowl  of  buttermilk.  My  departure  that  day  was  un¬ 
willingly  consented  to. 

Proceeding  through  the  darra  or  valley,  which  now  widened,  and 
was  plentifully  garnished  with  stunted  trees,  we  met  two  men  of  the 
wildest  appearance,  running  in  great  haste,  with  the  matches  of  their 
firelocks  kindled,  and  without  covering  to  their  heads.  They  said 
they  were  in  search  of  their  enemies,  who  had  paid  them  a  visit  in 
the  night.  We  passed  each  other,  and  soon  after  beheld  a  man  run¬ 
ning  after  us.  He  was  also  armed  with  a  matchlock.  We  were  at 
first  dubious  as  to  his  intentions,  but  on  his  overtaking  us,  it  proved 
that  he  had  no  other  motive  than  to  persuade  me  to  look  at  a  sis¬ 
ter,  who  was  lying  sick  in  the  village,  to  which  we  were  now  near. 

I  could  not  but  consent,  and  found  a  miserable  being  in  the  last 
stage  of  declining  nature.  I  was  told  that  she  had  been  three  years 
in  so  deplorable  a  state.  All  I  could  do  was  to  recommend  atten¬ 
tion  to  her  regimen,  and  obedience  to  her  wishes  whatever  they 
might  be,  that  the  few  remaining  days  of  her  earthly  sojourn,  might 
pass  as  serenely  as  possible  under  the  circumstances  of  her  case. 

This  village  called  GhariLala  Beg  contained  perhaps  eighty  to  one 
hundred  houses,  composed  of  mud  and  stones,  and  had  a  substantial¬ 
ly  constructed  barj  or  tower. 

Leaving  Gharri  Lai  a  Beg,  we  entered  a  plain  of  perhaps  two  miles 
in  circumference,  on  which  I  counted  twenty-four  circular  and  rather 
lofty  towers.  To  each  of  them  were  attached  one  or  more  family 
residences.  Such  is  the  nature  of  society  here,  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  oppressed  with  mutual  feuds,  frequently  carry  on  hostilities 
from  tower  to  tower,  most  of  which  are  within  musket  shot  of 
each  other.  These  erections  also  serve  them  to  secure  their  properties, 
in  case  of  an  inroad  upon  them,  or  on  the  march  of  troops  through 
their  country,  as  they  are  sufficient  against  cavalry,  or  any  arm  but 
artillery.  On  our  road,  we  were  accosted  by  two  youths,  who  begged 
us  to  proceed  to  a  house  to  the  left  of  our  path.  We  were  civilly 
received  by  a  sturdy  young  man,  who  instantly  produced  a  cake  of 
bread,  and  as  usual  the  chillam.  He  had  heard  of  my  ariival  in 
Khaibar,  and  was  overjoyed  that  I  had  come  to  his  house,  hoping,  it 
turned  out,  to  profit  by  my  medical  skill.  The  skin  of  my  new 
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client  was  plentifully  sprinkled  with  eruptive  blotches  or  pimples. 
He  appeared  extremely  anxious  for  my  advice,  yet  showed  a  delicacy 
in  asking  it,  as  if  fearful  I  might  not  confer  upon  him  so  much  favor. 
On  telling  him,  that  I  thought  something  might  be  done  for  him,  he 
was  almost  frantic  with  joy,  and  expressed  his  gratitude  with  much 
earnestness  and  eloquence.  His  father  now  arrived,  a  man  of  respect¬ 
able  appearance  and  benign  features.  He  was  glad  to  see  me,  and 
asked  what  I  considered  to  be  the  nature  of  his  son’s  complaint,  ad¬ 
ding,  and  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  his  stores  piled  around  the 
apartment  in  carpet  bags,  that  he  would  give  all  he  possessed  were  his 
son’s  disorder  removed.  I  informed  him  that  I  supposed  the  blotches 
were  occasioned  by  heat  and  impurity  of  blood,  and  that  they  would 
gradually  disappear  if  his  son  took  medicine.  The  old  man  seized 
my  hand,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  certain  of  his  son’s  disease.  1  re¬ 
plied  nearly  so.  He  was  delighted  and  told  me,  that  it  was  believed 
in  the  valley  that  his  son  had  the  Bad  Farang,  or  venereal  affection, 
that  he  was  shunned  by  his  neighbours,  as  unclean,  and  that  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  one  of  them,  had  been  taken  from  him  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  and  now  lived  with  her  father.  I  assured  them  I  had  no  idea 
that  the  disorder  was  the  one  suspected,  and  recommended  the  use  of 
such  remedies  as  could  be  easily  procured.  I  thought  it  possible 
the  eruption  might  be  the  itch  or  something  analogous,  and  my  Pa- 
tan  prepared  a  mixture  of  roghan  and  sulphur,  with  which  he  undertook 
to  anoint  the  patient.  He  did  so  and  rather  roughly,  for  he  first 
tore  down  the  skin  with  his  nails  until  blood  appeared,  and  then  rub¬ 
bed  in  the  ointment.  The  young  man  said  that  when  he  ran  about, 
his  face  became  flushed  and  intolerably  red,  and  every  one  pointed 
at  him.  I  directed  him  not  to  run  about,  to  keep  himself  quiet,  and 
take  simple  medicines,  and  gave  him  the  hope  he  would  speedily  be 
better. 

We  were  treated  with  kindness  by  the  old  man,  whose  name  was 
Khair  Mahomed,  and  he  would  not  allow  us  to  depart  until  we  had 
partaken  of  a  repast  of  cakes  and  butter.  His  wives  prepared  the 
food,  set  it  before  us,  and  attended  upon  us.  He  wished  us  to  stay 
the  day,  but  we  decided  to  go  on. 

We  had  scarely  regained  the  high  road,  when  we  were  hailed  by 
some  people  sitting  beneath  one  of  the  towers.  On  going  to  them, 
I  was  asked  to  advise  for  one  of  them  who  had  a  pain  in  his  belly, 
1  directed  the  employment  of  the  seeds  of  panfrband,  a  plant  grow¬ 
ing  abundantly  in  the  hills,  which  are  much  prized  in  many  count- 
tries,  for  their  salutary  virtues,  and  which  I  had  found  serviceable 
in  a  similar  affliction.  A  man  was  dispatched  to  procure  some,  and 
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soon  returned  with  a  quantity  of  them,  which  having  identified  to  be 
the  genuine  thing,  I  departed.  We  again  followed  the  road,  and 
approached  the  last  house  in  the  plain,  enclosed  within  square  walls 
but  without  a  tower.  Observing  three  or  four  persons  seated 
at  the  gateway,  we  went  towards  them,  deeming  it  advisable,  that 
it  might  not  be  supposed  we  were  clandestinely  passing.  We  salut¬ 
ed  with  the  ordinary  Salam  Alikam,  and  received  the  invariable  re¬ 
sponsive  gratulation  of  Alikam  Salam.  We  found  the  house,  to  be 
the  abode  of  Alahdad  Khan,  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the 
valley,  and  known  both  in  and  out  of  it,  by  the  name  of  Alahdad 
Khan,  Chirssi,  being  a  great  smoker  of  chirs,  a  deleterious  composi¬ 
tion  of  hemp  resin.  He  said,  he  recognized  me  to  be  a  Farang,  in 
the  distance,  by  my  step,  and  asserting  that  some  day  his  country 
would  be  under  European  authority,  begged  me  to  remember  him 
if  it  should  so  happen  in  his  time  or  mine.  I  had  here  to  personate 
a  physician  for  the  last  time,  my  patient  being  either  the  wife  cr  the 
sister  of  Alahdad  Khan.  She  was  in  the  last  stage  of  atrophy  or  de¬ 
cline.  I  was  asked  if  I  thought  it  probable  she  would  recover.  I  re¬ 
plied  in  the  negative,  as  the  disorder  had  grown  superior  to  earthly 
remedies,  and  that  God  only  could  effect  a  cure.  My  host,  who 
was  a  man  of  sense  agreed  with  me,  and  after  smoking  the  chillam, 
I  departed. 

Not  far  from  this  house  we  were  met  by  a  man,  who  observing 
the  water  vessel  carried  by  my  companion  asked  for  water.  It  will  be 
remembered,  that  in  this  vessel,  were  the  pais  or  copper  money  we 
had  with  us.  The  Patan  told  him  that  his  people  were  near, 
and  that  we  had  far  to  go,  and  might  not  find  water,  but  the  savage 
insisted  that  he  would  drink.  Other  reasons  were  urged,  in  vain, 
and  finally  the  one  that  the  vessel  and  water  belonged  to  me,  who  was 
not  a  Mussulman.  The  man  then  swore  he  would  drink  if  it  killed 
him.  The  Patan  finding  him  obstinate,  desired  him  to  place  his 
hand  under  his  mouth,  into  which  he  poured  the  water,  and  so  dex¬ 
terously,  that  the  pais  were  not  discovered.  The  fellow  drank,  and  went 
satisfied  away.  I  know  not  however  how  the  fluid,  in  which  thirty  or 
forty  pais  had  been  soaking  for  as  many  hours,  may  have  afterwards 
agreed  with  his  stomach  or  digestive  powers. 

In  this  small  plain  is  another  of  those  monuments  called  the  Pad¬ 
shah’s  Topes.  It  is  in  good  preservation,  and  consists  of  a  massive 
rectangular  basement,  on  which  rests  a  cylindrical  body  terminating 
in  a  dome  or  cupola.  It  is  erected  on  the  summit  of  an  eminence- 
I  have  noted  the  existence  of  another  in  the  plain  of  Peshawer,  and 
I  have  heard  of  others  in  the  Panjab.  The  inhabitants  of  these  part 
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refer  these  structures  to  former  Padshahs  or  kings,  sometimes  to  A'h- 
med  Shah,  but  I  judge  their  antiquity  to  be  remote.  'The  stones  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Khaibar  monument  are  of  very  large  dimensions,  and 
the  whole  has  a  grand  and  striking  aspect. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  plain  is  a  burial  ground,  and  the 
surface  of  the  soil  is  a  little  broken.  Making  a  slight  turn  in  the  hills, 
we  entered  another  plain  of  much  the  same  extent  inhabited  by  Shin- 
waris.  The  people  who  had  so  much  need  of  medicine  were  A'fredfs. 
The  houses  here  were  enclosed  in  walls  of  roughly  cemented  stones, 
such  erections  being  substituted  for  the  circular  towers  of  their 
neighbours.  We  left  these  houses  to  the  right,  and  had  traversed  the 
extent  of  the  plain,  and  were  about  to  descend  from  it  into  the  val¬ 
ley  or  defile  beneath,  by  a  small  pass  called  Land!  Khana,  when  two 
men,  with  kards  or  long  knives  in  their  hands,  rushed  upon  us  from 
the  rocks  and  stopped  our  progress.  Neither  of  us  had  before  seen 
these  fellows,  who  pounced  upon  us  as  if  from  the  clouds.  One  of 
them  with  a  peculiarly  evil  countenance  proceeded  to  rifle  my  com¬ 
panion,  and  the  other,  milder  favored,  examined  me.  The  pocket 
knife  of  the  Patan  was  soon  wrenched  from  the  band  of  his  trowsers, 
and  my  chaddar,  along  piece  of  cloth  I  wore  loosely  thrown  over  my 
shoulder,  was  taken.  In  one  corner  of  this  was  my  book,  which  as 
well  as  I  could  I  signified  to  my  despoiler,  and  told  him  it  was  Mfilla-ki- 
Kftab,  a  mfilla’s  or  a  pious  book.  He  untied  it,  and  returned  it  to 
me.  I  thereupon  shook  his  hand,  on  which  he  was  also  willing  to 
have  returned  my  chaddar,  but  his  fiercer  colleague  would  not  per¬ 
mit  him.  This  fellow  fancying  I  had  been  too  leniently  examined, 
left  the  Pat&n  and  came  to  me,  and  very  severely  scrutinized  me. 
He  found  nothing,  but  clearly  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  me,  my 
color  probably  perplexing  him.  At  the  onset  my  Patan  had  put  the 
water  vessel  containing  the  pais  on  the  ground  ;  this  did  not  escape 
the  vigilance  of  the  sharper  of  the  ruffians,  who  took  out  a  tuft  of 
grass  inserted  in  its  mouth  as  a  stopper,  very  carefully  observed  it, 
and  than  replaced  it,  but  not  thinking  of  taking  up  the  vessel,  he 
missed  the  copper  money.  He  also  made  the  Patan  untie  the  pack¬ 
age  containing  the  cakes  of  bread,  and  on  finding  what  they  were, 
he  shook  his  head,  implying  that  he  did  not  rob  bread.  A  comb  ta¬ 
ken  from  one  of  us  was  also  returned.  At  the  close  of  the  affair,  a 
youth  joined  alike  armed  with  a  long  knife.  About  to  leave,  my  com¬ 
panion  expressing  his  anger  rather  too  honestly  for  the  occasion,  and 
comparing  our  treatment  with  that  we  had  met  with  from  the  A'fre- 
dfs,  knives  were  brandished,  and  many  threatenings  uttered.  I  de¬ 
sired  my  Patan  to  forbear  useless  reproaches,  and  the  milder  of  the 
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ihe  robbers  deprecating  violence,  vvc  departed.  I  was  surprised  at  this 
adventure,  inasmuch  as  I  had  been  given  to  understand  that  it  I  could 
pass  unmolested  through  the  A'fredfs,  there  was  less  to  be  dreaded 
from  the  Shmwarls,  who  from  their  commercial  pursuits  are  not  so 
savage.  These  people  breed  numbers  of  mules,  and  are  engaged  in 
the  carrying  trade. 

We  had  not  gained  the  valley,  when  we  were  hailed  by  other  arm¬ 
ed  men  tending  flocks  of  goats  on  the  hills,  and  had  we  not  been 
plundered  before,  we  must  have  resisted,  or  submitted  to  it  here.  As 
it  was  they  did  not  come  to  us,  my  Patan  holding  up  his  packet  and 
hallooing  Daodf  or  bread,  and  I  showing  my  book,  and  shouting  out 
Mulla-ki-Kitab.  In  our  passage  along  the  valley,  we  were  ordered  to 
halt  by  fellows  on  the  ridges  of  the  hills,  but  they  were  too  distant  to 
cause  us  apprehension,  or  to  induce  us  to  comply,  so  we  allowed  them 
to  bawl  away  unheeded.  We  at  length  reached  a  spot,  where  a  ri¬ 
vulet  crossed  our  track,  the  water  was  excellent,  and  there  was  a 
small  plot  of  rice.  Here  an  armed  man  presented  himself,  he  looked 
very  suspicious,  and,  undecided  whether  to  interfere  with  us  or  not, 
but  let  us  go  in  peace.  From  this  place  the  valley  widened,  and  we 
passed  the  ruins  of  rather  an  extensive  fort,  constructed  on  an  emi¬ 
nence  or  mound  in  the  midst  of  it.  Near  it  are  a  series  of  wells  of 
small  depth,  in  two  or  three  of  which  only,  we  found  a  very  little  wa¬ 
ter.  The  fortress  is  called  Haft  Chahf  or  the  seven  wells,  and  is  pro¬ 
bably  one  of  the  old  Chaghatai  castles,  so  numerously  erected  in  these 
countries  for  the  protection  of  the  roads.  It  is  said  to  be  a  danger¬ 
ous  spot  in  the  season  of  hot  winds,  which  rage  here  with  fatal  fury. 

From  Haft  Chahi,  the  valley  much  more  open,  became  sandy,  and 
so  continued  until  we  reached  Dakka,  a  small  fort,  and  village  depend¬ 
ent  on  Jelalabad.  Evening  had  overtaken  us  before  we  cleared  the 
darra,  and  it  was  night  when  we  reached  Dakka.  We  still  found 
the  people  seated  in  a  circle  near  the  masjid,  and  although  it  was  too 
late  for  a  regular  repast  to  be  prepared,  barley  cakes  were  brought 
us,  which  were  so  disagreable  that  I  could  not  eat  them. 

Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  pass  or  darra  of  Khaihar,  on 
the  crest  of  the  hills,  there  are  the  remains  of  ancient  forts  and  build¬ 
ings,  whose  extent,  neatness,  and  solidity  of  structure,  evince  that 
their  founders  must  have  been  much  more  enlightened  and  opulent 
than  the  present  inhabitants  of  these  countries.  The  usual  reply  to 
any  question,  as  to  their  origin,  is  that  they  were  built  by  infidels  or 
by  demons.  There  are  some  of  them  of  remarkable  extent,  and  must 
have  been  once  most  important  works,  I  much  regretted  the  impos- 
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sibility  of  closely  inspecting  them.  There  are  also  amongst  these 
hills  a  great  number  of  artificial  caves. 

1  missed  my  ehaddar  at  night,  for  its  employment  was  to  cover  me 
when  I  slept,  yet  on  the  whole  I  was  well  pleased  with  my  passage 
through  Khaibar.  My  companion  had  instructed  me  on  all  occasious  to 
appear  pleased  and  cheerful,  a  salutary  counsel,  and  one  which  stood 
me  in  good  stead,  as  did  the  indication  of  perfect  tranquillity,  and  most 
implicit  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  those  I  fell  in  with. 


III.  —  Narrative  of  Journey  from  Dakka  to  Kdbal. 

[Amongst  the  papers  presented  to  the  Bombay  Geographical  So¬ 
ciety,  was  a  very  brief  one  headed  “  Notice  on  the  province  of  Jc- 
lalabad  and  on  the  Siaposh.”  This  was  altogether  unworthy  of 
being  published.  I  have  therefore  substituted  for  it  the  following 
“  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  Dakka  to  Kabal”  and  “  Memoran¬ 
dum  on  the  Siaposh.  This  explanation  is  necessary,  as  the  latter 
document  is  entirely  a  new  composition. 

C.  Masson.] 

Bombay,  5th  June,  1841. 

I  have  noted  arrival  at  Dakka.  This  village  situated  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  great  river  of  Jelalabad,  is  also  at  the  western  en¬ 
trance  of  the  pass  *of  Khaibar.  The  Ab-khana  route,  to  and  from 
Peshawer,  alike  commences  and  terminates  at  it.  From  its  position, 
it  is  therefore  a  constant  kafila  stage,  and  is  the  station  of  a  guard 
of  Momands,  who  levy  transit  fees  on  passengers  and  merchandize. 
There  are  two  villages  of  the  name,  Kalan  and  Khurd,  or  the  great 
and  little.  The  last  is  passed  on  the  Ab-khana  route.  We  had 
halted  at  the  former. 

We  left  Dakka  at  day  break,  and  for  some  time  passed  over  a  well 
cultivated  plain  until ;lwe  made  the  small  village  of  Ghirdi,  seated 
immediately  on  the  river.  Hence  the  road  led  through  low  bare 
hills  to  Hazar  Noli,  (the  thousand  canals)  a  large  straggling  village 
placed  on  the  brink  of  small  eminences,  which  fringe  the  plain 
stretching  from  them  to  the  river.  Hazar  Noh  is  considered  equi¬ 
distant  from  Dakka  and  Bassowal,  and  four  cosses  from  each.  The 
high  road  skirts  the  plain  to  the  south,  extending  beneath  the  emi¬ 
nences  on  which  the  village  stands,  but  we  followed  a  path  interme¬ 
diate  between  it  and  the  river,  and  intersecting  the  plain,  which 
together  with  marshes,  has  a  great  proportion  of  meadow,  and  land 
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cultivated  with  rice.  This  plain,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  is 
most  copiously  provided  with  water,  gurgling  from  innumerable 
springs,  at  the  line  where  the  eminences  to  the  left  blend  with  it. 
At  Bassowal  we  found  an  enclosed  village,  and  two  or  three  agricul¬ 
tural  castles.  We  were  hospitably  entertained  at  the  village,  and 
the  people  brought  a  young  female  Albino  that  I  might  see  her, 
jocosely  remarking  that  she  must  be  a  Feringhf,  and  in  the  same  mood 
recommending  me  to  take  her  with  me. 

Opposite  to  Bassowal,  which  is  close  upon  the  river,  very  high 
steep  hills  confine  the  stream,  and  at  their  eastern  extremity  are  a 
series  of  caves,  with  triangular  entrances.  The  spot  is  called  Cha- 
kanur,  and  there  are  besides  many  other  vestiges  of  antiquity  there. 
Bassowal  appears  to  occupy  an  ancient  site,  and  has  some  venera¬ 
ble  tamarisk  trees,  the  remains  of  its  antique  groves.  The  same 
kind  of  memorials  also  distinguish  the  vicinage  of  Ghirdf.  Between 
Bassowal  and  Mar  Koh  (the  snake  hill),  which  occurs  about  three 
miles  west  of  it,  the  soil  is  strewed  with  fragments  of  potters  ware, 
and  similar  indications  are  seen  all  round  the  southern  termination 
of  the  hill,  even  so  far  as  Battf  Kot,  a  distance  perhaps  of  five  miles. 

We  left.  Bassowal  in  the  evening,  but  instead  of  following  the  high 
road  which  passes  by  Batti  Kot,  and  thence  by  Surkh  Dewal  to  All 
Baghan  and  .Telalabad  ;  we  took  a  pleasanter  and  possibly  a  shorter 
one,  tracing  chiefly  the  river  bank.  Beyond  Bassowal,  we  crossed 
a  marsh  full  of  reeds,  and  then  by  a  short  and  open  passage  through 
the  hill  Mar  Koh,  we  arrived  at  Ambhar  Khana,  a  small  villao-e  on 
the  river.  Hence,  we  traversed  the  plain  of  Chahar  Deh  (the  four 
villages),  for  four  or  five  miles,  and  again  approached  hills,  which 
like  Mar  Koh,  close  upon  the  river.  Opposite  to  Chahar  Deh, 
across  the  stream,  is  the  small  and  bare  looking  district  of  Goshter, 
into  which  the  Karapa  road  from  Peshawer  conducts.  A  few  naked 
castles  are  sprinkled  over  the  plain  ascending  to  the  hills,  and  there 
resides  Fattulah  Khan  Momand,  a  chief  of  less  consequence  than 
S&dat  Khan  of  Lalpura,  and  less  respected.  South  of  the  plain  of 
Chahar  Deh  is  the  village  of  Batti  Kot,  famed  for  the  zfarat  of 
A'khund  Musa,  in  virtue  of  whose  holy  benediction,  the  snakes  nu¬ 
merously  found  on  Mar  Koh,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  are  believed  to  have  been  rendered  harmless.  I  might 
have  noticed  that  at  Gliirdi  is  a  celebrated  zfarat  of  a  saint,  who  was 
as  much  in  his  element  when  in  the  water  as  a  fish,  for  it  is  credited 
that  he  would  dive  into  the  river  at  Ghirdf  and  re-appear  at  Atak. 

The  path  from  Chahar  Deh  winds  around  the  hills,  overlooking 
the  fine  stream.  Practicable  to  footmen,  it  is  difficultly  so  to  horse- 
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men,  who  in  some  places  are  compelled  to  dismount.  At  one  spot, 
there  is  a  Surakh,  or  aperture,  for  some  distance  through  the  rock, 
whence  the  whole  of  the  hills  are  often  called  Koh  Sang  Surakh  (the 
hill  of  the  perforated  rock),  and  the  same  name  is  applied  to  the  path. 
We  came  opposite  to  another  of  those  monuments  called  Topes, 
seated  on  an  eminence.  It  was  very  picturesque,  and  the  scenery 
was  so  agreable,  that  my  Patan  companion  asked  me  if  there  were 
any  spots  so  charming  in  my  country.  A  little  beyond  or  north  of 
this  Tope,  a  branch  from  the  hills  bounding  Goshter  terminates  in 
a  point,  which  from  the  white  colour  of  the  rock  is  called  Safed 
Blnf  (the  white  nose,  that  is  projection.)  The  hill  itself  yields 
steatite,  to  which  its  colour  is  due.  About  a  mile  hence  we  came 
to  a  village  called  Ghir  If  Kach,  located  pleasantly  in  a  small  am- 
phitheatrical  recess  of  the  hills,  which  in  the  neighbourhood  pro¬ 
duce  asbestus.  We  passed  the  night  here  in  a  masjid.  The  people 
supplied  us  with  food,  but  did  not  seem  to  be  well  pleased  that  I  was 
not  a  Mussulman. 

The  next  morning  we  continued  our  route,  still  leading  along  the 
river  bank.  On  the  opposite  side  was  the  district  of  Kameh,  which 
had  commenced  from  Safed  Blnf.  It  is  abundantly  garnished  with 
castles,  villages  and  gardens,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  cultivation.  It 
is  much  more  extensive  than  Goshter,  and  to  the  west  is  described 
by  the  river  of  Ivhonar  and  Chitral,  called  here  the  Kameh,  which 
divides  it  from  Bisut.  Clearing  at  length  the  hills  named  indiffe¬ 
rently  Koh  Sang  Surakh,  or  Koh  All  Baghan,  we  reached  the  village 
of  the  latter  name,  seated  on  rising  ground,  and  about  a  mile  from 
the  river.  Gere  we  halted  during  midday  in  a  tamarisk  grove, 
where  some  weavers  of  lunghfs  were  engaged  in  their  business.  At 
this  village,  called  also  Sammah  Khcl,  is  a  shrine,  to  which  lunatics 
are  brought,  it  being  believed  that  in  virtue  of  the  benediction  of 
the  saint  interred  here,  they  recover  their  reason. 

In  the  evening  we  started,  intending  to  reach  Jelalabad  some 
eight  or  nine  miles  distant.  We  choose  a  path,  between  the  high 
road  and  the  course  of  the  river,  which  led  through  a  low  tract  over¬ 
spread  with  marshes  full  of  flags,  and  with  pasture  land.  We 
had  passed  the  point,  where  the  Kameh  river  falls  into  the  river 
of  Jelalabad,  and  had  the  district  of  Bisut  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  when  reaching  a  small  village,  Juf  Shahf,  (the  Royal  canal), 
we  were  invited  by  a  party  sitting  under  the  shade  of  some  trees  to 
rest  awhile.  The  chief  man  proved  to  be  Khalil  Khan,  a  Baiyat, 
and  farmer  of  the  customs  of  Jelalabad  under  the  Nawab  Mahomed 
Zeman  Khan.  He  {old  me  that  he  lived  in  Bisut,  aud  was  so  urgent 
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that  I  should  spend  two  or  three  days  with  him  that  I  consented.  In 
the  evening  we  were  ferried  across  the  stream  in  a  boat,  and  I  found 
the  Khan’s  castle,  a  very  neat  and  commodious  one,  seated  amid  the 
most  luxuriant  fields  of  sugar  cane  and  lucerne,  and  with  good  gar¬ 
dens  and  fine  groves  of  trees  attached.  In  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  were  many  other  handsome  castles,  and  the  country 
around  seemed  quite  a  garden.  The  heat  was  the  only  drawback, 
which  although  oppressive  did  not  appear  to  produce  sickness,  nor 
did  it  absolutely  prevent  a  person  from  moving  about  freely  during 
the  day.  Khalil  Khan  and  his  family  were  most  kind  and  civil. 
In  the  day  time  they  would  sit  with  me  under  the  shade  of  the  mul¬ 
berry  trees,  and  in  the  evening,  the  youths  of  the  contiguous  ham¬ 
lets  would  exhibit  their  rural  sports  and  games,  which  were  manly 
enough,  but  rough  withal.  I  wished  to  make  enquiries  about  the 
Slaposh  Kafrs,  and  various  people,  Hindu  and  Mahomedan,  were 
brought,  who  pretended  to  have  some  knowledge  of  them.  I  heard 
their  wonderful  and  incongruous  accounts,  but  benefited  little  by 
what  I  heard. 

I  had  remained  two  or  three  days  at  Khalil  Khan’s  castle,  when 
a  messenger  from  Abdul  Gann!  Khan,  one  of  his  neighbours,  came 
and  entreated  that  I  would  step  over  to  his  castle.  I  did  so,  and 
found  that,  the  Khan’s  object  was  to  procure  my  advice  for  his  young 
son,  who  had  recently  become  deaf.  I  explained  that  I  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  diseases,  but  was  scarcely  credited.  They  much  wished 
to  put  something  into  the  ears,  and  protesting  that  I  did  not  dare  to 
interfere  with  so  tender  an  organ,  I  besought  them  to  emply  no  vio¬ 
lent  remedies.  The  mother  of  Abdul  Gann!  Khan,  a  most  respecta¬ 
ble  Duran!  lady,  gave  me  an  interview.  She  was  unveiled,  and  held 
an  ivory  mounted  cane  in  her  hand.  She  expressed  much  solicitude 
that  her  grandson  should  recover  his  hearing.  I  suggested  that 
benefit  might  arise  from  warmth,  and  protecting  the  parts  from  air, 
but  I  suspect  it  was  little  conceited  that  remedies  so  simple  could 
be  of  use.  At  this  meeting  I  was  regaled  with  a  profusion  of  grapes 
and  melons,  and  I  was  not  allowed  to  return  to  Khalil  Khan’s  castle 
for  a  day  or  two,  being  detained  as  a  guest.  Abdul  Gann!  Khan 
who  was  a  Barak  Zai,  and  relative  of  the  ruling  Sirdars  in  Afghan¬ 
istan,  had  a  handsome  seignorial  castle,  with  all  necessary  appur¬ 
tenances,  as  became  a  man  of  his  rank  and  condition. 

My  friend  Khalil  Khan  was  a  violent  politician,  and  indulged  fre¬ 
quently  in  severe  diatribes  against  the  Nawab  Mahomed  Zeman 
Khan,  whom  he  represented  as  an  incapable  ruler,  and  as  little  better 
than  an  old  woman.  Abdul  Gann!  Khan  had  also  while  I  resided 
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with  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  political  bias,  and  1  was 
surprised  to  discover,  that  within  three  miles  of  Jelalabad,  he  was  not 
only  inimical  to  the  Nawab,  whose  relative  he  was,  and  whose  sub¬ 
ject  I  should  have  considered  him  to  be,  but  that  he  was  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Peshawer  Sirdars.  I  have  in  other  places  mentioned  the 
coalition  of  the  Sirdars  of  Peshawer  and  Kandahar  with  the  object  of 
humbling  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  and  that  the  Peshawer  army  was  to 
move  upon  Jelalabad.  Sufficient  reasons  had  prevented  its  march, 
but  the  idea  was  not  abandoned.  Now  it  seemed  the  Kandahar  ar¬ 
my  had  moved,  or  was  about  to  move  upon  Ghazni  and  Kabal.  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan  had  summonsed  Mahomed  Zeman  Khan  to  attend 
him.  His  absence  leaving  the  Jelalabad  province  bare  of  troops, 
the  Nawab  Jabar  Khan,  governor  of  the  Ghiljis  between  Kabal  and 
Jelalabad,  was  appointed  to  protect  it  from  invasion  on  the  side  ol 
Peshawer,  and  tidings  were  at  this  time  brought  to  Abdul  Ganni 
Khan,  that  he  had  arrived  with  his  troops  at  Jelalabad.  The  Khan 
immediately  ordered  the  ferry  boats  to  be  secured,  avowing  that  he 
would  not  allow  Jabar  Khan’s  soldiery  to  cross  the  river,  and  pillage 
his  raiyats.  Some  persons  asked  the  Khan,  whether  he  was  not  acting* 
precipitately,  and  he  replied  that  the  Peshawer  army  would  arrive  in 
a  day  or  two,  strong  in  cavalry  and  guns,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
to  fear.  He  then  went  into  the  country  to  concert  measures,  and  I 
found  that  he  had  two  other  brothers  in  Bfsut,  holding  their  jaghirs 
under  the  Nawab,  but  no  more  friendly  to  him  than  was  Abdul  Ganni 
Khan. 

While  the  latter  was  absent,  I  returned  to  Khalil  Khan,  but  could 
not  cross  the  river,  as  a  guard  was  stationed  over  the  ferry  boats. 
I  was  not  then  aware  that  by  passing  higher  up  on  the  same  side  ol' 
the  stream,  there  were  other  ferries  beyond  the  Bisut  district.  After 
a  farther  stay  with  Khalil  Khan,  he  having  himself  business  which  re¬ 
quired  him  to  cross  the  river,  it  was  arranged  to  make  a  jala  or  float  of 
inflated  skins,  and  on  it  we  passed.  I  took  farewell  of  the  friendly 
Khan,  who  strove  to  induce  me  to  accept  clothes,  money  and  horses, 
but  I  forbore  to  trespass  on  his  bounty.  1  was  sorry  to  have  learned 
during  my  abode  with  him,  that  his  affairs  were  embarassed  ;  and  that 
his  anger  with  Mahomed  Zeman  Khan  was  principally  owing  to  the 
latter  being  apt  to  require,  as  Khalil  Khan  thought  unreasonably,  an 
adjustment  of  his  long  unsettled  accounts. 

We  soon  reached  Jelalabad,  which  we  entered  by  the  eastern  gate, 
after  having  passed  the  decayed  yet  very  obvious  ramparts  of  two  for¬ 
mer  towns,  whose  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  present  town,  the  smal¬ 
lest  of  the  three.  Enclosed  within  mud  walls,  it  has  but  an  mdifter- 
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ent  appearance,  yet  its  bazar  now  exhibited  much  activity,  being 
filled  with  the  soldiery  of  the  Nawab  JabarKhan. 

I  was  no  sooner  recognized  to  be  a  Feringhf,  then  many  hastened 
to  inform  the  Nawab  of  my  arrival,  that  popular  chief  being  noto¬ 
rious  for  his  good  feelings  towards  Europeans.  In  a  short  time  his 
people  were  with  me,  requesting  me  to  wait  upon  him.  I  was  not 
then  particularly  acquainted  with  his  history,  but  had  heard  it  fre¬ 
quently  remarked  at  Peshawer,  that  there,  Snltan  Mahomed  Khan 
was  the  FeringhPs  friend,  and  at  Kabal,  the  Nawab  Jabar  Kh&n*  I 
was  not  in  the  best  trim  to  appear  before  the  good  Nawab,  or  before 
any  other  person,  yet  I  had  discovered  that  Afghans  are  not  particular 
as  to  trifles,  and  that  I  was  just  as  well  received  in  rags,  as  I  should 
have  been,  had  I  been  more  sumptuously  arrayed. 

I  therefore  accompanied  his  emissaries  to  a  garden  house  without 
the  town,  where  the  chief  had  established  his  quarters.  He  was  in 
the  upper  apartments,  which  were  choked  up  with  his  subordinate  of¬ 
ficers,  attendants,  and  soldiery.  He  saluted  me  civilly,  and  said  that 
I  must  stay  with  him,  to  which  I  replied,  no,  and  that  I  intended  to 
go  on.  He  then  observed  that  I  must  stay  two  or  three  days  with 
him,  and  I  again  replied,  no,  on  which  he  said  that  I  must  at  least 
spend  the  day  with  him,  to  which  I  answered  I  had  no  objection.  The 
people  about  wondered  how  I  had  got  through  Khaibar,  and  the  Na- 
wfib  remarked  for  me,  that  I  had  nothing  to  lose.  He  informed  me 
that  he  would  provide  a  man  to  conduct  me  in  safety  to  Kabal,  to  which 
I  did  not  object,  and  thanked  him.  He  then  inquired  if  I  needed  any 
thing,  and  I  replied  negatively.  The  Nawab  directed  that  I  should 
be  taken  all  care  of,  and  I  took  my  leave  of  him.  I  was  now  con¬ 
ducted  to  a  house,  which  I  was  told  to  consider  mine  as  long  as  I 
pleased  to  occupy  it,  and  to  give  myself  no  anxiety  about  any  thing, 
as  all  my  wants  would  be  attended  to  bv  the  Nawab’s  orders. 

I  was  soon  visited  by  two  singular  characters,  the  one  a  Molavi 
from  Lahore,  the  other  a  Brahman  from  Laknow.  They  stated  that 
they  had  each  set  out  on  a  tour  for  some  years,  and  accidentally  meet¬ 
ing,  had  become  companions.  Chance  had  brought  them  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Nawab,  and  they  were  now  sojourners  with  him.  They 
much  praised  his  good  qualities.  In  manners  and  conversation,  they 
were  extremely  refined  and  intelligent,  and  had  mirth  and  spirituality, 
which  I  had  never  before  witnessed  in  a  Mahomedan  or  Hindu.  They 
seemed  independent  in  circumstances,  and  their  apparel,  equipage, 
&,c.  all  bore  the  marks  of  affluence.  Both  made  me  offers  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  money,  foe.  and  apparently  with  sincerity.  I  had  indeed  some 
difficulty  to  decline  a  horse,  which  was  urged  upon  me  by  the  Mola- 
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vf,  who  could  not  imagine  a  person  could  travel,  without  pain,  on  foot. 
I  accepted  their  invitation  to  pass  the  day  with  them,  and  leaving  the 
house,  accompanied  them  to  their  quarters.  I  knew  not  their  names, 
but  heard  the  Brahman  merrily  addressed  as  Mulla  Mall.  1  after¬ 
wards  learned  that  they  were  versed,  or  reputed  to  be,  in  the  occult 
secrets  of  Kimia  or  gold  makiug,  which  at  once  accounted  for  their 
companionship,  and  for  the  high  favour  they  were  held  in  by  the 
Nawab,  who  is  one  of  the  most  ardent  votaries  of  the  mysterious 
science  to  be  met  with  in  Afghanistan. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  started  from  Jelalabad,  the  Nawab  hav¬ 
ing  given  a  very  good  man  to  accompany  us  to  Kabal.  He  had  also 
provided  a  horse  for  me  to  ride  on,  and  occasionally  or  when  inclined, 
I  made  use  of  the  animal.  Leaving  the  choice  of  road  to  our  new  at- 
tendant,  we  were  led  the  high  one,  skirting  the  border  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  plain  on  our  right,  and  generally  winding  around  the  base  of  a 
series  of  conglomerate  elevations  to  the  left,  which  extend  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  to  the  great  mountain  range  Safed  Koh  (the  white 
hill),  which  noble  barrier  defines  the  limits  of  the  Jelalabad  valley  to 
the  south,  and  divides  it  from  Bangash.  The  plain  of  Jelalabad  is 
cultivated  to  a  high  degree,  and  in  this  part  of  it,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  three  or  four  miles,  has  a  length  from  Jelalabad  to  Balia 
Bagh  of  twelve  or  thirteen  miles.  Its  entire  length  being  estimated 
from  the  hill  of  Koh  Sang  Surakh,  and  carried  beyond  Balia  Bagh, 
would  be  double  this  distance,  but  the  portion  east  of  the  town  is  by 
no  means  so  abundantly  cultivated,  or  so  populous  as  that  to  the  west. 
This  tract  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  castles,  villages  and  gardens, 
while  to  the  north  it  is  defined  by  the  course  of  the  Kabal  river,  flow¬ 
ing  beneath  sandstone  elevations,  stretching  to  the  skirts  of  the  high 
ranges  occupying  the  space  between  Khonar  and  Lughman.  Behind, 
or  north  of  these  ranges,  is  the  region  of  the  Slaposh  Kafrs.  Besides 
the  Kabal  river,  the  plain  is  copiously  irrigated  by  other  streams,  and 
notably  by  the  Surkh  Rud,  (the  red  river)  which  enters  it  from  the 
west,  and  falls  into  the  main  river  at  Darunta  :  —  by  the  Kara-su  (the 
black  river)  which  east  of  Balia  Bagh,  unites  with  the  Surkh  Rud  : 
—  and  by  the  numerous  and  beautiful  springs  of  Sultanpur,  which 
form  a  rivulet  flowing  through  the  centre  of  the  plain  by  Chahar  Bagh. 
Few  countries  can  possess  more  attractive  scenery,  or  can  exhibit  so 
many  grand  features  in  its  surrounding  landscape.  In  every  direc¬ 
tion  the  eye  wanders  on  huge  mountain  ranges. 

We  passed  successively  to  our  right  the  larger  villages  of  the 
plain,  Chahar  Bagh  distinguished  for  its  royal  garden,  and  for  being 
the  abode  of  a  venerated  Hindu  Guru.  —  Sultanpur  famous  for  its 
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orchards  and  springs,  and  the  reputed  shrine  of  Baba  Nanak  :  Sharn- 
shfpur  :  and  Wattlpur, —  until  vve  reached  the  small  enclosed  town 
of  Balia  Bagh,  seated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Surkh  Rud,  and 
the  representative  of  the  ancient  Adinapur,  whose  slender  vestiges 
are  on  the  opposite  bank.  This  place  is  more  commercial  than 
Jelalabad,  has  many  Hindu  traders  and  a  few  bankers  resident  at  it. 
The  site  being  more  elevated,  the  climate  is  less  sultry.  To  the 
west,  there  is  a  large  royal  garden,  and  the  environs  to  the  east  are 
highly  cultivated,  particularly  with  sugar  cane.  To  the  south  and 
west,  a  bleak  stony  plain  extends.  We  found  here  six  pieces  of 
artillery,  belonging  to  the  Nawab  Mahomed  Zeman  Khan,  lying  with¬ 
out  the  town  gate  to  the  south,  and  halted  during  the  day  at  a  Takfa 
or  Mahomedan  shrine. 

In  the  evening,  complying  with  the  wishes  of  our  guide,  we  left 
the  high  road  leading  to  Nimla  and  Gandamak,  and  descended  into 
the  valley  of  the  Surkh  Rud,  which  flows  at  the  base  of  a  mountain 
range,  the  Sla  Koh,  (black  hill)  separating  the  Jelalabad  country 
from  Lughman.  This  range  stretches  from  Darunta  to  Jigdillak, 
with  a  length  of  about  twenty-five  miles.  We  proceeded  up  the 
valley,  passing  a  few  Afghan  hamlets  and  fortieth,  and  occasionally 
crossing  the  minor  rivulets,  which  flow  into  the  Surkh  Rud,  having 
their  rise  in  the  Safed  Koh  range.  The  valley  was  every  where  cul¬ 
tivated,  so  far  as  the  scantiness  of  the  soil  permitted,  but  the  surface 
was  rocky  and  unfavourable  to  the  farmer.  The  houses  were  alike 
mean  in  appearance  and  structure,  and  it  was  evident  that  their 
tenants,  rude  Ghiljis,  were  not  very  affluent.  On  the  hills  behind 
B&lla  Bagh,  under  which  are  the  ruins  attributed  to  Adinapur,  we 
had  noticed  a  great  variety  of  ruined  parapets  and  walls,  also  a  few 
caves  with  triangular  entrances.  At  a  spot  in  this  valley  called 
Kang  Karak,  where  a  large  rivulet  joins  the  river,  and  where  a 
road  over  the  plain  of  Batnak  strikes  off  to  Nimla,  there  were  a  more 
considerable  number  of  caves,  and  the  locality  was  agreably  pictur¬ 
esque.  At  length  we  halted  at  a  hamlet,  and  passed  the  night  on  the 
roof  of  one  of  the  houses.  We  had  little  to  be  taken  from  us,  but  a 
robber  this  night  intended  to  have  taken  that  little.  He  had  crept, 
in  pursuance  of  his  plan,  upon  the  roof,  but  chancing  to  awaken 
my  companions,  he  was  compelled  to  flight. 

The  next  day,  still  tracing  the  course  of  the  river,  now  gliding 
through  hills  on  either  side,  we  came  upon  the  high  road,  at  a  loca¬ 
lity  called  Surkh  Pul  (the  red  bridge)  from  a  dilapidated  structure  of 
one  arch  thrown  over  the  stream,  according  to  a  Persian  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  a  rock  near  it,  by  All  Merdan  Khan.  The  river  is  fordable, 
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I  suspect  at  all  seasons,  unless  when  encreased  by  sudden  swells. 
The  road  led  hence  to  Jigdillak,  but  implicitly  obedient  to  our  guide, 
we  again  struck  across  the  country  to  the  south,  and  leaving  the 
Ghilji  district  of  Hissarak  on  our  left,  turned  westerrdy  and  ulti¬ 
mately  reached  Havfzangam,  a  spot  where  we  found  a  dwelling  with 
a  few  vines  near  it,  a  flour  mill,  a  tandur  or  baker’s  oven,  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  Afghan  tents,  two  lines  of  fine  standard  mulberry  trees  la¬ 
den  with  ripe  purple  fruit,  and  a  spring  of  delicious  water.  Beneath 
the  shade  of  the  mulberry  trees  were  sitting  some  eight  or  ten  per¬ 
sons.  We  discovered  that  they  were  in  some  degree  strangers  as 
well  as  ourselves.  The  greater  number  of  them  were  the  party  of 
a  Malek  of  Fattfabad,  a  village  three  or  four  miles  south  of  Balia 
Bagh,  whom  business  had  brought  here  ;  —  and  the  others  a  Sahib- 
zada  of  Loghar  with  his  attendants.  In  the  last  we  had  a  compa¬ 
nion  for  our  onward  journey,  and  we  soon  became  familiar  with 
the  whole  of  the  party  and  sat  with  them.  The  mulberry  trees  were 
shaken,  and  an  enormous  heap  of  the  fruit  placed  before  me.  I 
had  eaten  the  mulberries  of  Kohat,  Hangu  and  Peshawer,  but  ha<J 
never  before  seen  or  tasted  fruit  comparable  to  the  present.  I  need¬ 
ed  not  encouragement  to  enjoy  the  treat.  In  course  of  the  day, 
the  Malek  observed  to  me  that  he  had  ten  wives,  and  wished  me, 
from  my  Feringhi  knowledge,  to  communicate  some  specific  to 
strengthen  him.  I  asserted  my  inability  to  oblige  him,  and  he  wished 
me  to  look  into  my  book.  I  said  that  the  book  was  on  very  different 
matter,  and  did  not  look  into  it.  Pie  was  exceedingly  persisting 
that  I  should  consult  the  book,  and  I  unwisely  did  not  humour  him, 
it  not  occurring  to  me  that  he  might  be  merely  curious  to  see  what 
was  in  it,  or  whether  there  was  any  Persian  writing  which  he  might 
understand. 

Since  leaving  Balia  Bagh,  although  the  weather  was  still  warm, 
we  had  by  no  means  experienced  the  heats  prevailing  in  the  plain 
of  Jelalabad,  and  in  the  country  to  the  east.  We  were  quite  con¬ 
scious  by  our  feelings  that  we  were  travelling  into  a  purer  and 
cooler  atmosphere.  At  this  place  however  the  change  was  extreme¬ 
ly  sensible,  and  I  was  in  high  spirits  at  the  certainty  of  having  readi¬ 
ed  the  cold  country.  Neither  was  I  less  delighted  at  the  novelties 
shewn  in  the  aspect  of  the  country,,  and  in  its  vegetable  productions. 
Here  I  first  met  with  the  common  but  fragrant  plant  terk,  and 
cannot  express  my  joy  when  I  inhaled  the  breeze  perfumed  with 
its  odour.  I  was  never  tired  of  roving  about  the  low  hills  in  our 
neighbourhood,  and  found  every  thing  new  and  pleasing — but  I 
was  unusually  glad,  —  and  a  strange  presentiment  arose  in  my  mind. 
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which  I  could  not  banish,  that  some  present  evil  would  befal  me. 

I  n  the  evening,  I  was  the  guest  of  some  one,  I  knew  not  of  whom, 
but  a  stewed  fowl  was  brought  to  me  from  the  Afghan  tents,  where 
the  females  prepared  the  repast  for  the  whole  party.  —  I  ate  aportion 
of  it,  and  was  told  to  tie  up  the  remainder  for  the  morning.  I  did 
so,  and  placed  it  near  my  book,  and  as  night  came  on,  went  to  sleep. 
In  the  morning  my  book  was  missing.  I  was  chagrined  to  lose  so 
simply  what  the  Khaibar  robbers  had  respected,  and  returned  to  me. 
Ineffectual  search  was  made  over  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  without  recovering  it.  My  companions  suspected 
the  Malek  of  Fattiabad  might  have  taken  it,  but  there  was  the  pro¬ 
bability  that  some  dog,  or  other  animal,  had  carried,  it  off  with  the 
fowl,  which  had  also  disappeared.  My  regret  made  me  use  high 
language,  but  I  was  cautioned  to  be  moderate,  as  the  inhabitants, 
Ghiljls,  were  bad  people. 

VVe  left  Havizangani,  to  me  a  disastrous  spot,  and  our  small 
party  was  augmented  by  that  of  the  Loghar  Sahibzada,  a  respectable 
and  agreeable  person.  We  made  this  day  the  passage  of  the  Kotal 
or  pass  of  Karkacha,  the  most  southernly  of  the  routes  leading  from 
Jelalabad  to  Kabal ;  the  other  is  that  of  Jigdillak,  and  both  lead  to 
Tezi.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  that  the  Kotal  was  any  where  difficult, 
but  I  dismounted  during  the  greater  portion  of  it,  rather  from  con¬ 
sideration  for  my  horse,  than  from  necessity.  The  hills  are  not 
abrupt,  and  many  of  them  have  a  surface  of  dark  red  soil.  They 
cover  the  space  between  the  Jelalabad  valley  and  Aman  Koh  the 
western  continuation  of  Safed  Koh,  where  the  Surkli  Raid  rises, 
and  from  the  river  washing  away  their  particles  in  its  course,  it  ac¬ 
quires  in  certain  seasons  a  deep  red  tinge,  whence  its  name.  The 
pass  afforded  some  delightful  scenery,  and  the  hills,  overspread  with 
pine  fir,  and  holly  trees,  were  peculiarly  interesting.  We  descended 
into  the  valley  of  Tezi,  where  we  halted  at  a  collection  of  pastoral 
Afghan  tents,  the  people  receiving  us  as  guests,  being  happy,  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  entertain  a  Sahibzada’s  party.  Tezi  was  a  picturesque 
valley,  with  a  castle,  and  much  cultivation  on  a  rivulet,  near  which 
we  halted.  At  its  southern  extremity,  in  the  high  hills  confining 
it,  were  visible  the  castles  and  gardens  of  various  Ghilji  chiefs,  who 
own  the  valley.  The  rivulet  of  Tezi  flows  with  a  marked  descent 
by  Sell  Baba,  and  falls  into  the  Kabal  river  near  Surbi.  We  found 
at  Tezi  in  the  garden  attached  to  the  castle,  the  troops  of  Sadu 
Khan,  the  chief  whose  expulsion  from  Hangu,  I  have  noted.  They 
were  under  the  orders  of  a  Naib,  and  en  route  to  reinforce  the  Na- 
wab  Jabar  Khan  at  Jelalabad.  I  chanced  to  stroll  near  them,  and 
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narrowly  escaped  having  a  scuffle  with  some  of  them,  who  wished  to 
treat  me  as  a  Ghilji  rogue,  others  recognized  me,  and  in  lieu  of  mal¬ 
treatment,  I  was  overwhelmed  with  goodness.  I  sat  some  time  with 
the  leader,  and  was  regaled  with  apricots,  sent  for  from  theTeziMa- 
lek’s  private  garden.  Readiness  was  professed  to  recover  my  book, 
and  the  Naib  said  he  would  do  his  best,  when  in  a  day  or  two,  he 
should  he  at  Havizangani.  We  remained  the  night  at  Tezi. 

The  next  morning  we  crossed  the  succession  of  passes,  called  the 
Haft  kotal,  (seven  passes)  the  road  tolerably  good,  and  reached  the 
table  lands  extending  to  Khurd  Kabal  (little  Kabal)  —  at  their  com¬ 
mencement  was  the  grave  of  Jabar,  the  progenitor  of  the  great  Ghilji 
family  of  that  name,  and  beyond  it  the  remains  of  a  Chaghatai  fortress. 
The  plain  to  the  south  has  for  boundary  a  well  marked  hill  range, 
under  which  we  see  the  castle  and  gardens  of  Tchakri,  where  resides 
Wall,  a  Karoh  Khel  Ghilji,  and  notorious  freebooter.  As  we  ap¬ 
proached  Khurd  Kabal,  we  passed  the  remains  of  another  Chaghatai 
fortress,  constructed  of  a  white  argillaceous  stone  containing  fossil 
freshwater  shells,  which  abound  in  the  formation  of  the  plains  herea¬ 
bouts.  Beyond  the  fortress  a  short  tanghi  or  defile,  through  which 
flows  a  rivulet,  conducted  into  the  plain  of  Khurd  Kabal,  of  fair  ex¬ 
tent,  comprising  some  cultivated  lands,  a  good  deal  of  pasture,  and 
a  fine  rivulet,  which  coming  from  Miisahi  passes  through  defiles  to 
Bhut  Khak,  and  thence  into  the  river  of  Kabal.  The  village  of 
Khurd  Kabal  was  seated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  at 
some  distance,  under  the  hills,  neither  did  we  visit  it,  although  it  is 
a  common  halting  place.  We  had  heard  that  the  cholera  which  had 
been  so  destructive  at  Peshawer,  had  travelled  on  to  Kabal,  and  was 
raging  with  great  violence.  The  Sahibzada  was  afraid  to  venture 
to  the  city,  and  as  the  direct  way  to  Loghar,  leads  from  Khfird  Ka¬ 
bal,  we  now  separated.  He  would  have  been  pleased  that  I  should 
have  accompanied  him,  and  have  remained  in  Loghar,  until  the  pes¬ 
tilence  had  ceased ;  but  I  declined  his  polite  proposal,  as  I  did  not 
purpose  to  linger  at  Kabal,  and  hoped  to  pass  unharmed  the  one  or 
two  days  I  might  stay  in  its  vicinity.  We  crossed  the  hills  separat¬ 
ing  the  plain  of  Khurd  Kabal,  from  that  of  the  great  city,  by  a 
byepath,  and  descended  upon  Killa  Mohsan,  where  we  halted,  and 
had  bread  prepared.  Towards  evening  we  started  anew,  and  cros¬ 
sing  the  meadows  of  Begram,  and  the  river  of  Loghar,  we  reached 
by  sunset  the  castle  of  Aga  Lala  at  Bfni  Sar,  (the  nose  of  the  city) 
about  three  miles  south  of  the  Balia  Hissar  of  Kabal.  This  castle 
belonged  to  a  family,  many  of  whose  members  resided  at  Peshawer, 
and  I  had  been  directed  to  repair  to  it,  and  to  make  it  my  home, 
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I  fount!  that  the  mother  of  A  ora  Lala  was  dwelling  at  it.  She  sent 
a  message  of  welcome  to  me,  and  informed  me  that  she  was  going 
into  the  city  that  night,  where  some  one  dear  to  her  was  indisposed, 
but  would  return  in  the  morning,  and  every  attention  should  be  paid 
to  me.  The  good  lady  went,  and  I  was  told  in  the  morning,  she  was 
no  more.  The  cholera  had  added  her  to  the  number  of  its  victims. 

The  city,  I  learned,  was  in  charge  of  Mahomed  Akbar  Khan,  se¬ 
cond  son  of  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  who,  with  his  army,  was  encamp¬ 
ed  at  Ghazni,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  hosliie  brothers  from  Kan¬ 
dahar.  I  determined  to  lose  no  time  in  proceeding  to  the  Sirdar’s 
camp,  being  as  curious  to  witness  the  proceedings  of  an  Afghan  army, 
as  desirous  to  escape  from  the  baleful  influence  of  contagion  and  dis¬ 
ease. 


IV.  —  Memorandum  on  the  Siaposh. 

The  Honorable  Mr.  Elphinstone  in  the  appendix  to  his  admira¬ 
ble  work  on  Afghanistan,  has  included  an  account,  as  given  by  one 
of  his  agents,  Mulla  Najib,  of  the  singular  and  secluded  people 
known  to  their  Mahomedan  neighbours  as  the  Siaposh  Kafrs,  or 
black  clad  infidels,  and  who  inhabit  the  mountainous  regions  north 
of  Lughman  and  Khonar,  and  between  the  courses  of  the  Nadjll 
and  Kameh  rivers. 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  Mulla  Najib,  who  is  still  alive,  never  ven¬ 
tured  into  the  Siaposh  country,  as  I  believe  he  pretended,  still  his 
account  is  the  only  tolerable  one  which  has  appeared  of  the  customs 
and  usages  of  the  mysterious  race.  At  the  period  of  the  Kabal  mission 
in  1809,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  learn  all  that  he  has  recorded,  by  ac¬ 
tual  communication  with  the  numerous  individuals  of  their  nation, 
who  were  wont  to  visit  the  towns  and  villages  of  Peshatt  and  Kho¬ 
nar,  under  protection  of  Saiyad  Najlm,  then  the  ruler  of  those  dis¬ 
tricts,  who  preserved  an  understanding  with  his  Siaposh  neighbours. 

No  subsequent  accounts  have  contributed  much  additional  infor¬ 
mation,  being  merely  hearsay  statements  given  and  received  at  ran¬ 
dom  : — and  a  little  reflection  will  teach  that  trustworthy  information 
is  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  casual  sources.  The  Mahomedans, 
bordering  on  the  Siaposh  frontiers,  are  incompetent  to  speak  accu¬ 
rately  of  the  manners,  habits,  history  or  traditions,  of  tribes,  with 
whom  they  have  no  friendly  intercourse. 

They  repeat  therefore  the  wonderous  tales  they  have  heard  from 
persons  as  ignorant  as  themselves,  whence  their  variance  with  all 
probability,  and  with  each  other.  It  also  happens  that  the  few  Sla- 
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posh,  who  are  seen  in  the  adjacent  countries,  are  such  as  have  been 
kidnapped,  and  generally  children  or  shepherd  boys,  amongst  the 
rudest  and  less  informed  of  their  own  countrymen  ;  and  consequent¬ 
ly  unqualified  to  give  testimony  on  the  topics,  concerning  which  Eu¬ 
ropean  curiosity  desires  to  be  satisfied.  The  six  or  seven  Kafr  youths, 
I  have  seen,  were  obviously  in  this  predicament,  andin  capable  of  reply¬ 
ing  clearly  to  questions  on  subjects  which  they  did  not  comprehend. 

For  these  reasons,  we  can  obtain  but  vague  and  defective  inform¬ 
ation  as  to  the  Siaposh  races,  from  their  neighbours,  and  even  this 
has  been  in  many  cases  misunderstood  by  careless  enquirers,  who 
have  been  therefore  led  to  ascribe  to  the  objects  of  their  researches 
a  descent  from  the  Arabs,  from  the  Koresli,  or  from  other  equally 
improbable  stocks. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  great  interest  attaches  to  a  peo¬ 
ple  on  all  sides  environed  by  hostile  neighbours  of  a  different  faith, 
but  whose  valour  assisted  by  the  strength  and  intricacy  of  their  moun¬ 
tainous  abodes,  has  enabled  them,  to  this  day,  to  maintain  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  to  baffle  the  attempts  of  all  invaders  to  subdue  them.  To 
us,  this  interest  is  considerably  augmented  by  the  knowledge  that 
these  indomitable  tribes  have  an  unusual  fairness  of  complexion,  and 
a  regularity  of  features  which  would  seem  to  identify  them  with  the 
European  family  of  nations.  We  are  not  permitted  to  account  for 
these  physiological  distinctions  by  refering  them  to  the  influences  of 
climate  or  of  situation,  as  such  influences  do  not  similarly  affect 
their  neighbours,  in  like  manner,  exposed  to  them.  We  cannot  be¬ 
hold  the  fair  and  regular  countenance  of  the  Siaposh,  his  variously 
coloured  eye,  and  shaded  hair,  and  suppose  for  a  moment  that  he  is 
of  the  same  family  as  the  Tajik,  or  the  Hazara,  the  U'zbek,  or  the 
Kirghiz.  In  proportion  as  we  find  it  impossible  to  affiliate  him  with 
any  of  his  neighbours,  our  anxiety  encreases  to  ascertain  his  origin, 
and  to  verify  the  causes  which  have  enshrouded  him  with  mystery, 
and  isolated  him,  under  the  shelter  of  his  inaccessible  retreats,  from 
the  rest  of  mankind. 

When  no  one  knows,  all  may  conjecture,  —  but  with  regard  to  the 
Siaposh  community,  the  Asiatic  and  the  European  would  probably  ap¬ 
ply  very  different  speculations.  The  latter  might  fondly  fall  back  upon 
the  remote  period  when  the  son  of  Philip  led  his  victorious  arms  into 
the  regions  of  central  Asia,  and  call  to  mind  the  various  colonies  he 
planted  in  them  to  promote  the  security  and  permanent  retention  of 
his  acquisitions.  He  might  remember  the  Macedonian  colonies  of 
Alexandria  ad  Caucasem,  of  Arigaeum  and  Bazira  ;  — the  garrisons 
ofNysa,  Ora,  Massaga,  Peuceleotis  and  Aornos.  He  might  also 
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recollect,  that  a  number  of  sovereigns  of  Greek  descent  subsequent¬ 
ly  ruled  in  these  countries,  until  they  were  overrun  by  the  Getic 
hordes  of  Scythia.  He  would  not  fail  to  discover  that  the  region  now 
inhabited  by  the  Siaposh,  is  surrounded  by  the  very  countries  in 
which  the  Greek  sovereignty  prevailed,  and  that  it  is  encircled  by 
the  colonies,  posts,  and  garrisons,  known  to  have  been  established 
in  them  ;  —  while  it  is  naturally  that,  into  which  the  expatriated 
princes  and  their  subjects  would  have  been  driven,  or  into  which 
they  would  have  retired  to  escape  the  fury  of  their  fierce  and  bar¬ 
barous  invaders.  He  might  farther  be  pleased  to  find,  that  the  con¬ 
clusions  which  such  recollections  would  tend  to  suggest,  were  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  recorded  traditions  existing  in  these  qnarters,  and  that 
they  are  strengthened  by  the  fact  that,  many  petty  princes  and  chiefs, 
some  of  whom,  now  Mahomedans,  but  originally  Siaposh,  claim  de¬ 
scent  from  the  Macedonian  hero  ;  and  have  preserved  vague  accounts 
referrible  either  to  their  reputed  ancestors  marriage  with  the  fair 
Roxana,  or  to  his  amour  with  the  captive  queen  of  Massaga. 

But  while,  if  we  were  enabled  positively  to  pronounce  the  Siaposh 
tribe  to  be  descendants  of  the  Greek  colonists  and  subjects,  we  might 
plausibly  account  for  their  location,  and  rationally  enough  for  their 
physical  and  physiological  distinctions  and  peculiarities ;  —  it  is 
scarcely  allowable,  on  our  scanty  knowledge  of  them,  to  draw  so 
bold  and  welcome  an  inference. 

From  the  period  of  Getic  ascendancy  to  that  of  the  appearance  of 
Mahomedan  armies  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Indus,  we  have 
no  extant  records  to  apply  to,  for  any  information  on  the  history  of 
the  times.  The  discovery  of  a  multitude  of  coins,  which  may  be 
classed  into  many  well  defined  and  distinct  series,  and  which  were 
undeniably  current  in  these  countries,  yield  abundant  testimony  that 
not  only  did  they  undergo  a  number  of  political  convulsions,  and  ex¬ 
perience  considerable  alternations  in  the  authority  of  various  dynasties, 
but  that  divers  religions  were  introduced,  and  patronized  by  the  mon- 
archs  of  the  day.  Such  testimony  is  moreover  confirmed  by  slight 
notices  acquired  through  foreign  and  indirect  channels. 

In  the  absence  of  positive  historical  evidence,  we  need  not  expect 
to  derive  any  intimation  applicable  to  the  Siaposh  tribes,  but  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  that,  if  then  located  in  their  present  seats,  their 
manners,  usages,  habits,  religious  belief  and  opinions,  may  have 
been  more  or  less  changed  and  modified  by  their  intercourse  with  the 
several  races  of  people,  who  of  various  origin  and  creed,  dominat¬ 
ed  in  the  countries  adjacent  to  them  :  —  for  it  is  possible  that,  until 
the  intolerant  and  persecuting  Mahomedan  established  his  sway,  they 
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were  in  communication  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  ;  as  they 
would  not  have  had  the  same  reasons  for  jealous  distrust  and  hostility. 

We  know  little  of  the  government  of  these  countries  under  the 
viceroys  of  the  Caliphs,  or  how  long  they  continued  to  exercise  it, 
yet  it  must  have  been  for  a  considerable  period,  if  we  accept  as  evi¬ 
dence,  the  large  number  of  their  coins  found.  It  is  still  certain 
that  the  Hindu  princes,  east  of  the  Indus,  recovered  the  regions 
west  of  the  river,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  early  Mahomedan  go¬ 
vernors,  as  we  find  them  in  possession,  when  Sabakhtaghin  of  the 
Ghaznavide  line  of  princes,  found  himself  strong  enough  to  under¬ 
take  their  conquest,  and  to  carry  his  arms  to  the  Indus.  His  son,  the 
celebrated  Mahmud,  distinguished  himself  in  these  campaigns,  and 
if  we  credit  tradition,  Jelalabad  or  the  province  of  Ningrahar  was  the 
scene  of  severe  contest,  while  the  district  of  Lughman,  in  particular, 
immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Siaposh  region,  became  the  theatre 
of  a  most  sanguinary  and  obstinate  warfare,  between  the  Mussulman 
armies  and  the  infidels. 

From  this  epoch,  we  have,  I  believe,  tolerably  authentic  accounts 
preserved  by  Mahomedan  historians.  Their  works,  relating  to  the 
exploits  of  Sabakhtaghin  and  his  son,  merit  examination  for  the 
purpose  of  eliciting  who  these  infidels  were,  who  so  bravely  defend¬ 
ed  their  country,  and  whether  they  had  any  connection  with  the 
Siaposh.  It  will  strike  any  one  that  if  previously  there  had  been 
no  enmity  between  the  natives  of  the  hills,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plains,  there  was  now  ample  occasion  to  have  given  rise  to  it.  May 
it  be,  that,  from  this  date,  exists  that  hostility  which  has  endured 
unabated  for  so  many  centuries  ? 

Sabakhtaghin  died  in  997,  a.  d.  It  was  somewhat  before  that 
time  therefore  that  these  events  took  place.  Yet  it  is  not  until  more 
than  four  centuries  afterwards  that,  we  find  the  Siaposh  mention¬ 
ed  by  name,  and  as  occupying  the  country  they  now  hold.  The 
conquests  of  Amir  Taimur  brought  these  people  to  his  notice,  and 
he  made  an  expedition  against  them  which  is  rather  circumstantially 
detailed  by  his  historian  Sherlfadln,  and  contains  a  few  particulars 
worthy  of  note. 

In  1399,  a.  d.  that  conqueror  being  at  Anderab,  the  inhabitants 
complained  to  him  that,  they  were  grievously  oppressed  by  the  ido¬ 
laters  of  Ketuer,  and  by  the  Siaposh.  It  would  appear  that  the  ge¬ 
neral  name  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  region  of  K&fristan,  was 
Ketuer,  or  Katawar.  The  princes  of  Chitral,  who  in  the  time  of 
Taimur  were  no  doubt  infidels,  and  who  are  among  those  claiming 
descent  from  Alexander,  being  still  styled  Shah  Katawar,  or  the 
kings  of  Katawar.  Chitral  is  also  called  in  the  countries  to  the 
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south,  Kashghar-f-khurd  or  the  little  Kaslighar.  It  was  asserted  by 
the  complainants  that,  the  Sfaposh  extorted  excessive  sums  of  money 
from  them,  calling  it  tribute  and  lvaraj,  (a  term  in  use  at  this  day) 
and  in  default  of  payment,  killed  their  men  and  carried  off  their 
women  and  children.  Taimtfr  selecting  nearly  a  third  part  of  his 
army  (or  three  out  of  every  ten  soldiers)  marched  against  the  Sfa- 
posh.  He  reached  Perjan,  said  to  be  a  town  of  Badakshan,  two 
days  from  Anderab,  whence  he  detached  a  large  force  to  the  left  or 
north,  while  he  proceeded  himself  to  Kavuk,  where  finding  a  demol¬ 
ished  fortress,  he  ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt.  Neither  of  these  loca¬ 
lities  are  perhaps  exactly  known,  but  it  may  be  inferred  that  Kavuk 
was  in  the  valley  of  Panjshir.  From  Kavuk,  Taimur  made  the  as¬ 
cent  of  the  mountains  of  Ketuer.  These  were  the  range  dividing 
the  courses  of  the  Panjshir  and  Nadjfl  rivers,  and  this  notice  sub¬ 
stantiates  that  the  country  to  the  east  of  Panjshir  was  called  Kata- 
war,  and  that  the  term  was  a  general  one  applied  to  that  part  of 
Kafristan.  The  passage  was  difficult  from  snow,  but  when  the 
army  had  surmounted  it,  they  descended  upon  a  river,  (that  of  Nad¬ 
jil)  where  was  a  fortress  on  the  western  bank.  This  was  abandoned 
by  the  Sfaposh  who  crossed  the  river,  and  occupied  the  summit  of  a 
high  hill. 

The  infidels  are  described  as  “  strong  men,  and  as  large  as  the 
giants  of  A  ad  :  —  they  go  all  naked,  their  kings  are  named  Oda  and 
Odashooh  :  — they  have  a  particular  language  which  is  neither 
Persian,  nor  Turkish,  nor  Indian,  and  know  no  other  than  this.” 
Taimur  passed  the  river,  and  attacked  the  Sfaposh  position,  which 
defended  with  singular  obstinacy,  was  at  length  carried.  The  males 
of  the  infidels,  whose  souls  are  said  to  have  been  more  black  than 
their  garments,  were  put  to  the  sword,  their  women  and  children 
were  carried  away. 

“  Taimur  ordered  the  history  of  this  action  to  be  engraved  upon 
marble.  It  happened  in  the  month  Ramadan,  in  the  year  of  the 
Hijfra  800,  (June  1398)  and  he  added  the  particular  epocha  which 
this  people  used,  that  their  posterity  might  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  famous  pillar  of  the  ever  victorious  Taimur.  This  pillar  so  in¬ 
scribed  gave  the  greater  pleasure  to  the  emperor,  in  that  these  peo¬ 
ple  had  never  been  conquered  by  any  prince  in  the  world,  not  even 
by  Alexander  the  Great.” 

This  qnotation  comprises  interesting  details.  First,  the  erection 
of  the  marble  pillar.  —  Secondly,  the  recorded  fact  that,  the  Sfaposh 
had  a  peculiar  epocha  ;  —  and  thirdly,  the  allusion  to  their  valor  and 
long  independence,  and  to  Alexander. 
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As  regards  the  pillar,  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  ascertain  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  still  in  existence.  I  may  note  that  the  extracts  from  Sherf- 
fadm  are  taken  from  the  English  version  of  the  French  translation 
by  Petit  La  Croix.  The  French  author,  it  is  to  be  feared,  has  in 
some  instances  taken  liberty  with  his  original,  and  the  English  au¬ 
thor  may  have  treated  the  French  one  with  as  little  ceremony.  Whe¬ 
ther  a  pillar  was  erected  or  not,  a  work  requiring  some  time  and 
labor,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  but  that  some  inscription  re¬ 
corded  the  triumph  of  Taimur.  To  the  north  of  Nadjil,  a  district 
dependent  on  Lughman,  and  through  which  the  river,  named  after 
it,  flows,  and  which  river  we  suppose  to  be  the  one,  to  which  Tai¬ 
mur  had  arrived,  —  is  a  structure,  or  some  other  monument,  known 
by  the  name  ofTaimur  Ilissar.  In  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term  Hissar  in  these  countries,  it  would  imply  a  superior  fortress, 
but  as  the  place  is,  in  the  Sfaposh  country,  it  is  not  visited  by  peo¬ 
ple  from  without,  and  all  that  can  be  ascertained  is  that,  there  exists 
some  token  of  the  conqueror’s  visit,  bearing  his  name,  and  which 
is  admitted,  by  tradition,  to  relate  to  him.  It  might  not  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  probability  to  believe  that  by  Taimur  Ilissar  may  be 
known  the  remains  of  the  fortress  on  the  river,  abandoned  by  the 
Sfaposh,  and  dismantled  by  Taimur.  Near  it  would  be,  of  course, 
the  inscription  which  it  would  be  so  desirable  to  recover.  The 
Malek  or  petty  chief  of  Nadjil,  also  claims  descent  from  Amir 
Taimur,  to  whom  is  ascribed  an  amour,  precisely  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  one  attributed  to  Alexander. 

The  fact  that  the  Sfaposh  had,  at  that  period,  a  particular  era,  is 
also  important,  because  it  may  be  hoped  that  they  have  preserved  it, 
and  that  people  who  have  certain  ideas  on  chronology,  may  not  be 
altogether  without  them  on  other  subjects. 

The  allusion  to  the  long  independence  of  the  Sfaposh,  proves  that 
their  establishment  in  their  mountain  seats  was  not  considered  of 
recent  date,  and  the  notice  of  Alexander,  shews  that  the  emperor 
and  his  historian  were  acquainted  with  his  progress  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  although  the  romances  of  the  poets  have 
superseded,  with  the  vulgar,  the  rational  history  of  the  Macedonian 
conqueror,  still  there  are  persons  more  correctly  informed. 

The  large  detachment  sent  by  Taimur  to  the  left,  met  with  signal 
disgrace  and  discomfiture.  It  is  pretended  that  a  reinforcement, 
partly  retrieved  it,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  success  of  the  emperor  him¬ 
self  was  rather  equivocal,  and  without  attempting  to  maintain  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  country  of  the  warlike  infidels,  he  hastily  returned  to 
Anderab,  and  rejoined  the  rest  of  his  army. 
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From  this  time,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the  Ma- 
homedan  princes  of  Turkistan,  occasionally  to  make  inroads  upon 
theSfaposh,  not  so  much  with  the  view  of  reducing  them,  as  of  gain¬ 
ing  for  themselves  a  reputation,  and  of  meriting  the  illustrious  title 
of  Ghazi,  or  champion  of  the  faith.  History  notes  many  such  cru¬ 
sades,  as  that  of  Sultan  Mahomed  Mirza  of  Bokhara  in  1453,  a.  d. 
who  won  the  honorable  title  whatever  may  have  been  the  fortune  of 
his  arms.  It  has  however  occurred  that,  combinations  of  Mahome- 
dan  princes  have  been  made  against  the  independence  of  the  Sfa- 
posh,  and  that,  armies  from  different  quarters  have  entered  their 
country.  But  these  have  been  invariably  repulsed,  unable  to  over¬ 
come  its  natural  obstacles,  and  the  gallantry  of  the  mountaineers 
who  defended  it. 

The  celebrated  Baber,  in  his  memoirs,  repeatedly  mentions  the 
Sfaposh  under  the  designation  of  Kafrs,  yet  as  his  notices  are  inci¬ 
dental,  they  impart  no  light  upon  their  history,  religion  or  other 
important  points,  connected  with  them  ;  —  still  they  are  extremely 
interesting,  both  as  concerns  them  on  minor  details,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries  and  people  to  the  south  ;  the  activity  of  the  ob¬ 
servant  prince  having  led  him  to  make  frequent  excursions  amongst 
the  latter.  In  the  sequel  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  many  of 
his  intimations.  In  this  place,  it  may  suffice  to  note  that  the  lapse 
of  a  century  and  a  quarter,  had  brought  about  no  change  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  relations  between  the  Sfaposh  and  the  people  of  Panjhfr 
and  Anderab,  whose  ancestors  had  claimed  Amir  Taimur’s  protec¬ 
tion.  Baber  describing  Panjhir  notes  that,  “  It  lies  upon  the  road 
and  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Kaferistan.  The  thoroughfare 
and  inroads  of  the  robbers  of  Kaferistan  are  through  Panjhfr.  In 
consequence  of  their  vicinity  to  the  Kafrs,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
district  are  happy  to  pay  them  a  fixed  contribution.  Since  I  last  in¬ 
vaded  Hindustan  and  subdued  it,  (in  1527)  the  Kafrs  have  de¬ 
scended  into  Panjhir,  and  returned,  after  slaying  a  great  number  of 
people,  and  committing  extensive  damages.” 

Baber  had  previously  noted  that  in  1514,  a.,d.  the  year  in  which  he 
took  Cheghanserai  on  the  Kameh  river,  “  The  Kafrs  of  Pich  came  to 
their  assistance”  and  adds,  “  so  prevalent  is  the  use  of  wine  among 
them,  that  every  Kafr  has  a  khig,  or  leathern  bottle  of  wine  about  his 
neck.  They  drink  wine  instead  of  water.”  At  an  earlier  period  in 
1507,  a.d.  he  had  led  a  plundering  expedition  against  their  rice  fields  in 
the  valley  of  Birain,  which  he  thus  describes,  “  Some  persons  who 
were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  country,  informed 
us,  that  up  the  river  of theTuman  of  Alisheng,  the  Kafrs  sow  great  qu- 
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antities  of  rice,  and  that  probably  the  troops  might  there  be  able  to  lay 
in  their  winters  corn.  Leaving  the  dale  of  Nangenhar,  therefore,  and 
pushing  speedily  forwards,  we  passed  Saigal,  and  advanced  up  to  the 
valley  of  Birain.  The  troops  seized  a  great  quantity  of  rice.  The 
rice  fields  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  hills.  The  inhabitants  in  general 
fled  and  escaped,  but  a  few  Kafrs  were  killed.  They  had  posted 
some  men  in  a  breastwork  on  a  commanding  eminence  in  the  vallev  of 
Birain.  When  the  Kafrs  fled,  this  party  descended  rapidly  from  the 
hill,  and  began  to  annoy  us  with  arrows.  We  staid  one  night  in  the 
Kafrs  rice  fields,  where  we  took  a  great  quantity  of  grain,  and  then 
returned  to  the  camp.”  —  Here  is  the  cool  naration  of  a  cool  exploit, 
yet  Baber  no  where  speaks  of  the  Kafrs  with  particular  ill  feeling,  or 
discovers  the  slightest  ambition  to  win,  at  their  expence,  the  title  of 
Ghazi,  of  which  Amir  Taimur  had  been  so  proud.  Their  jovial  ha¬ 
bits,  so  much  in  keeping  with  his  own,  may  have  somewhat  prepos¬ 
sessed  him  in  their  favour.  In  15*20, a. d.  he  mentions  having  sent  from 
Bedrav,  (in  the  present  Tag-how)  one  Haidar  Alemdar  to  the  Kafrs. 
This  man  on  his  return  met  him  below  the  pass  ofBadij,  (the  present 
Bad  Pash)  and  was  “  accompanied  by  some  of  their  chiefs,  who 
brought  with  them  a  few  skins  of  wine.”  The  present  probably  ex¬ 
plains  the  nature  of  the  mission. 

It  is  singular  that  Marco  Polo,  who,  if  the  statement  transmitted 
to  us  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  his  First  Book,  as  given  by  Mars- 
den,  be  implicitly  credited,  resided  for  a  year  in  Balashan  or  Badak- 
shan,  should  not  have  particularly  noticed  so  interesting  a  people  as 
the  Siaposh.  His  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bascia  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  chapter  is  scarcely  applicable  to  them,  as  he  instances  that  they 
are  of  a  dark  complexion,  which  assuredly  the  Siaposh  are  not. 

In  1603,  a. n.  Benedict  Goez,  a  Jesuit  crossed  the  Hindu  Kosh  by 
the  pass  of  Perwan,  to  Anderab.  He  heard  of  the  Siaposh  tribes,  and 
being  told  they  were  not  Mahomedans,  and  that  they  drank  wine 
and  arrayed  themselves  in  black,  inferred  that  they  were  Christians. 
The  fanciful  notions  of  the  zealous  missionary  are  not  more  ludicrous 
then  those  of  later  Europeans,  who  have  imagined  them  to  be  Arabs. 

The  reports  of  Goez  must  have  excited  considerable  interest  and 
curiosity  respecting  these  tribes  throughout,  Europe,  but  nothing  was 
done  to  encrease  our  knowledge  of  them,  until  the  mission  of  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Elphinstone  in  1809,  when  the  report  of  Mulla  Na» 
jib,  gave  as  much  information  respecting  their  manners  and  usages, 
as  a  native  could  be  expected  to  acquire.  It  also  furnished  a  voca¬ 
bulary  of  their  language,  I  doubt  not  as  perfect  as  could  be  composed 
by  a  native,  recollecting  that  he  heard  with  the  ear  of  a  native  of 
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Peshawer,  and  that  his  orthography  rnay  he  questionable,  because  pe¬ 
culiar. 

Attaching  every  value  to  the  report  of  Mulla  Najib,  it  must  be 
still  conceded  that,  we  have  no  information  of  the  Siaposh  race, 
which  does  not  require  confirmation  ;  — -  neither  are  we  likely  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  this  interesting  people,  until 
some  intelligent  and  adventurous  European  shall  penetrate  into  their 
sequestered  vallies,  and  by  the  results  of  his  own  observation,  and 
of  direct  intercourse  with  the  best  informed  of  themselves,  enable 
us  to  form  accurate  notions  of  their  present  and  past  state  of  society, 
of  their  religion,  language  and  other  matters  relating  to  them  :  until 
we  have  such  testimony,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  the  dubious  ac¬ 
counts  of  natives,  but  we,  as  Europeans,  can  never  from  them  ac¬ 
quire  the  knowledge  we  wish  to  possess  of  the  Siaposh. 

The  boundaries  of  the  country,  they  occupy,  are  well  known, 
and  their  limits  have  been  considerably  contracted  since  the  period 
when  they  were  first  brought  to  notice  ;  both  by  the  encroachments 
of  Mahomedan  tribes,  and  by  the  defalcation  of  their  own  people  at 
exposed  and  accessible  frontier  villages,  who  to  preserve  themselves 
and  their  possessions,  have  professed  themselves  to  be  converts  to 
Islam.  Such  people  preserve  their  original  customs  and  manners, 
in  a  great  degree,  and  their  religion  is  so  equivocal,  that  they  are 
termed  Nimcha,  or  half  Mussulmans.  They  communicate  with  Ma- 
homedans  and  Siaposh,  and  are  therefore,  in  some  degree,  useful, 
but  their  sympathies  are  supposed  to  side  with  the  friends,  from 
whom  they  have  unwillingly,  and  but  nominally,  seceded. 

Three  large  rivers  flow  through  Kafristan,  from  north  to  south, 
and  augment  with  their  waters  the  river  of  Kabal  and  Jelalabad, 
which  ultimately  falls  into  the  Indus.  The  two  westernly  ones 
unite  at  Tirgari  of  Lughman,  and  the  joint  stream,  after  a  short 
course  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  falls  into  the  Kabal  river  at  Kergah, 
in  the  same  district,  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Mandarawar.  The 
easternly  river,  known  as  that  of  Kameh,  falls  into  the  Kabal  river, 
east  of  Jelalabad,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
Kergah.  The  Kameh  flows  through  Chitral,  and  its  source  is  more 
remote.  On  the  east,  it  may  be  considered  the  boundary  of  the 
Siaposh  territory,  as  the  river  of  Nadjfl  and  Ah'shang  forms  the 
boundary  on  the  west.  The  sources  of  the  Nadjfl  river  are  said  to 
be  not  very  distant,  and  it  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  rivers.  The 
central  river,  which  joins  that  of  Nadjfl,  is  more  considerable,  and 
is  said  to  have  a  far  longer  course.  It  is  the  only  one  which  has  a 
peculiar  name,  or  one  independent  of  the  localities  through  which 
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it  passes,  and  is  called  Kow,  pronounced  exactly  as  the  English  word 
cow.  It  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  Cow-mull  of  Rennell,  which 
is  the  Gomal,  a  river  rising  near  the  pass  of  Pehwar,  at  the  head  of 
Bangash,  and  with  a  course  from  west  to  east,  flowing  through  the 
Sullmanl  range,  west  of  the  Indus,  into  which  it  falls  a  few  miles 
south  of  Dera  Ismael  Khan.  The  river  of  Nadjfl,  we  have  supposed 
to  be  that  at  which  Amir  Taimur  arrived,  and  this  need  scarcely  be 
doubted,  as  Baber  in  noting  that  there  are  three  passes  over  the 
Hindu  Kosh  from  Panjhlr,  calls  the  uppermost,  or  the  one  farthest 
to  the  east,  by  the  name  of  Khewak,  clearly  the  Kavuk  of  Sherlfadln. 
This  river  is  therefore  so  far  known  to  history.  Of  the  river  Kow, 
nothing  is  known,  beyond  the  fact  of  its  junction  with  the  former  at 
TIrgarl,  having  traversed  the  eastern  part  of  the  valley  of  Lughman, 
named  Alingar. 

With  the  river  of  Kameh,  we  are  better  acquainted,  there  being 
a  route  along  its  course,  by  which  Kalilas  sometimes,  but  not  often, 
pass  from  the  valley  of  Jelalabad  to  Chitrai.  The  route  leads 
through  BIsut,  and  by  SheghI,  Baz&rak,  Kallatak,  She  wall,  and 
Killa  Padshah,  to  Islampur,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Bhdlall,  lead¬ 
ing  to  Bar-kot,  Daminj,  and  the  Dara  Nfir,  From  Islampur,  where 
the  valley  of  Khonar  also  commences,  constantly  tracing  the  river 
bank,  the  road  passes  Kandl  and  Nurgal  to  Pattan,  where  the  stream 
is  crossed,  and  then  tracing  the  opposite  bank  conducts  by  Klio- 
liar,  and  Kullgram  to  Peshatt  ;  thence  to  Dunahi,  lately  taken 
from  the  Peshatt  chief  by  Mir  Alam  Khan  of  Bajor,  who  keeps  a 
garrison  there,  as  it  is  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  of  Shammatak,  by 
which  the  great  mountain  range  stretching  from  Khonar  to  Chitrai 
is  crossed  to  Bajor.  From  Dunahi  the  road  leads  to  SirkanI,  and 
Hindh  Raj,  dependent  on  the  Bajor  chief,  beyond  them  are  Slilgal 
and  Asm&r  inhabited  by  Shlnw^ris ;  and  again  beyond  them,  are 
Sl&posh  villages,  which  passed,  the  valley  of  Chitrai  is  entered. 
Above  Asmar  is  a  large  cataract,  and  the  river  above  Peshatt  is,  in 
some  places,  narrow  enough  to  be  bridged  ;  —  from  Peshatt,  jalas 
or  floats  of  inflated  skins  pass  freely  down  it.  From  Pattan,  where 
it  is  usual  to  cross  the  river,  as  is  done  for  convenience,  and  a  re¬ 
gard  to  safety,  there  is  still  a  road  along  the  western  bank,  which 
passes  many  villages,  as  Niazi,  ShahkhutI,  KulmanI,  Kotgahl  oppo¬ 
site  to  Peshatt,  Noreng  Payan  opposite  to  Dunahi,  Noreng  Balia  op¬ 
posite  to  SirkannI,  and  Tesliar  opposite  to  Hindu  Raj.  There  are 
also  many  small  rivers  or  rivulets  which  fall  into  the  Kameh  from 
the  west  in  this  part  ot  its  course.  They  generally  flow  down 
vallies  inhabited  by  Mahomedans  or  Nimchas,  who  are  immediate 
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neighbours  of  the  Sl&posh,  and  with  whom,  as  the  case  may  be,  they 
are  in  hostility,  or  on  amicable  terms.  Of  these  the  daras  or  vallies 
of  Mazar,  Pech,  Shlnagham,  and  Chaghanserahl,  are  the  most  re¬ 
markable.  The  Siaposh,  in  this  route,  between  the  Shmwarfs  and 
Chitral,  exact  Karaj  or  a  tax  from  Kafilas,  but  do  not  otherwise 
molest  them,  although  the  traders  are  glad  to  get  through  them. 
Owing  to  this  distrust,  or  that  the  road  is  penible,  as  it  is  said  to  be? 
and  probably  that  the  Shmwaris,  a  lawless  tribe,  are  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  Kafrs,  this  route  is  not  much  used,  and  Kafilas 
generally  prefer  crossing  the  hills  at  Dunahf  to  Bajor,  whence  they 
proceed  northernly  to  Dir,  beyond  which  they  have  to  recross  the 
same  range,  descending  into  the  valley  of  Chitral. 

To  the  north,  the  limits  of  the  Siaposh  are  defined  by  the  line  of 
road  leading  from  Chitral  to  Faizabad  of Badakshan.  This  appears 
to  extend  from  east  to  west,  and  crosses  a  high  mountain  range,  pro¬ 
bably  the  true  Hindu  Kosh,  the  third  or  fourth  march  from  Chitral. 
From  the  valley  ofPanjshlr,  they  are  separated  by  a  lofty  range,  the 
principal  peak  of  which  is  called  Koh  Kohwand,  and  on  the  south,  it 
has  been  gleaned  that  they  border  on  the  districts  of  Nijrow,  Tagliow, 
Nadjil,  Lughman  and  Shewah.  From  Lughman  they  are  separated 
by  a  high  mountain,  Koh  Karinj,  and  from  Shewah  by  that  of  Nurgal. 

From  the  summit  of  Koh  Karinj,  a  most  extensive  and  command¬ 
ing  view  is  obtained  of  the  region  inhabited  by  the  Siaposh.  The 
eye  wanders  over  an  immense  space  of  low  rounded  hills,  with  few 
prominent  ranges  or  any  particular  mountains  of  great  elevation. 

The  impression  derived  from  the  coup  d:ceuil  coincides  with  the 
understood  nature  of  the  tract.  It  being  represented  as  hilly,  and 
traversed  by  innumerable  narrow  and  rugged  vallies  and  defiles,  the 
roads  chiefly  leading  along  the  brinks  of  precipices,  and  frightful 
chasms,  while  it  is  amply  supplied  with  rivers,  rivulets  and  torrents, 
but  the  abundance  of  water  is  unfortunately  unaccompanied  by  any 
extent  of  cultivable  soil.  The  table  spaces  which  S3em  to  prevail, 
may  be  presumed  alike  unavailable  to  agriculture,  whether  from  the 
rocky  character  of  the  surface,  or  from  the  absence  of  moisture.  It 
is  allowed  that  no  practicable  spot  is  neglected,  and  that  juari  mek- 
kahl  or  Indian  maize,  is  the  grain  usually  cultivated,  and  frequently 
on  terraces,  artificially  constructed. 

The  unfitness  of  the  country  for  the  purposes  of  tillage  is  so  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  principal  attention  of  the  inhabitants  is  directed  to 
their  orchards,  which  yield  them  amazing  quantities  of  fruits  ;  found 
also,  in  the  wild  state,  in  the  greatest  profusion  over  their  hills.  It 
is  known  that  they  have  vines  and  walnut  trees,  and  it  may  be  pre- 
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sumed  peach,  almond  and  pistachio  trees,  which  abound  in  the  hills  of 
their  neighbours  They  do  not  however  procure  grain  from  the  adja¬ 
cent  tracts,  which  is  accounted  for,  by  the  fact,  that  their  diet  con¬ 
sists  principally  of  meat,  cheese,  curds  and  fruits,  both  fresh  and  dried. 
The  quantity  of  cheese  made  and  consumed  by  them  is  said  to  be 
surprising.  The  natives  of  the  Kohistan  of  Kabal,  and  of  the  depen¬ 
dent  vallies  of  Sir  Auleng,  Panjshir,  Nijrow,  &c.  subsist  much  in  the 
same  way,  and  although  they  can  obtain  more  easily  grain,  they  have 
a  remarkable  predilection  for  cheese  and  dried  fruits.  Kabal  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  cheese  from  those  parts,  and  the  people  of  Nijrow  are 
very  expert  in  its  manufacture.  Dried  tuts,  or  mulberries,  which  are 
no  doubt  abundant  with  the  Siaposh,  are  a  favorite  food  of  the  Kohis- 
tanis,  and  much  used  by  them  in  lieu  of  bread.  They  devour  them  by 
handfuls,  washing  them  down  with  water,  and  travel  with  buo-s  of 
them,  as  regularly  as  the  Siaposh  do  with  khigs  of  wine. 

Horned  cattle  are  said  to  be  scarce  among  the  Siaposh,  as  are 
sheep,  but  they  have  numerous  flocks  of  goats.  These  besides  supply¬ 
ing  them  with  food,  furnish  them  with  clothing,  and  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  wearing  the  prepared  skins  with  the  hair  outside  they 
have  gained  the  name  of  Siaposh  or  black  clad. 

Little  is  known  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  country.  The 
river  Kow  when  swollen  by  the  melting  of  snows  or  by  rains,  brings 
down  to  Lughman  branches  of  an  odoriferous  wood,  supposed  to  be 
sandal,  but  which  is  likely  the  juniper  cedar.  The  Siaposh  hills  are 
popularly  thought  the  locale  of  the  meher  ghiya  or  plant  of  affection, 
the  possession  of  which,  is  said  to  secure  the  love  of  any  one  to  its 
fortunate  owner.  As  so  valuable  a  plant  would  be  in  high  request,  it 
is  ingeniously  assigned  to  an  inacessible  region. 

It  is  also  universally  believed  that  gold  is  found  in  large  quantities 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  fancied  that  it  grows  with  the  grain.  The 
metal  is  pale  coloured,  and  called  T  ill  a  Kahi,  or  straw  coloured  gold? 
of  the  same  quality  as,  I  believe,  Chinese  gold  generally  is.  The  rivers 
flowing  through  Kafristan,  undoubtedly  bring  down  gold  with  them. 
There  are  constantly  numbers  of  gold  washers  employed  near  Peshatt 
on  the  river  of  Chitral  and  Kameh.  The  metal  is  also  found  in  the 
rivers  of  Lughman,  and  in  the  river  of  Kabal,  into  which  they  fall, 
and  is  sometimes  collected  near  Kergali  and  Chahar  Bagh  of  Lugh¬ 
man,  and  again  near  Jelalabad.  On  the  joint  river  of  the  Kohistan  of 
Kabal,  before  it  enters  the  Safi  hills,  there  is  a  spot,  preserving  the 
name  of  Zir  Shut,  though  now  unfrequented,  and  it  is  certain  that,  all 
or  nearly  all  the  rivers  flowing  from  the  north  have  auriferous  sands,  as 
quantities  of  the  metal  are  procured  in  the  Yusafzai  districts.  It  may 
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be  worthy  of  note,  that  the  people  who  search  for  the  gold,  are  not 
of  the  countries,  but  of  t  he  Panjab  ;  many  are  natives  of  Jelani  on  the 
river  of  that  name.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  rivers  of  Kafristan 
when  encreased  in  volume,  may  pass  over  soils  enriched  with  gold 
and  carry  down  the  precious  particles  with  them.  At  such  times,  they 
necessarily  flood  the  narrow  vallies  through  which  they  pass,  and  the 
little  patches  or  plots  in  them,  sown  with  maize  or  other  grain.  On 
their  subsidence,  it  is  possible  that  grains  of  the  metal  may  be  found 
adhering  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  which  have  arrested  their  pro¬ 
gress  ;  whence  the  fiction  of  the  growth  of  gold  with  the  grain  of  the 
country. 

As  regards  the  division  of  the  Slciposh  into  tribes,  no  one  knows  or 
pretends  to  know  any  thing  about  them.  Nearly  as  little  can  be  as¬ 
certained  of  their  towns  and  villages.  On  the  Khonar  frontier,  where 
they  have  more  intercourse  with  their  neighbours  than  on  any  other, 
the  nearest  of  their  villages  are  Kattar,  Gamblr  and  Deh  Uz,  said  to 
be  near  to  each  other,  and  on  the  crest  of  a  table  land.  There  are 
also  in  that  quarter  Arans,  Tshtimla,  Amlsuz,  Pandit  and  Waigal,  and 
all  of  these  are  said  to  be  on  the  ridges  of  table  lands,  at  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  vallies.  The  three  first  villages  are  said  to  have  one  thou¬ 
sand  houses  each,  and  maleks  or  principals  with  the  names  of  Udur, 
Erakan,  Kerim  Batfir  and  Kodala.  The  two  last  belonging  to  Deh 
Uz.  Arans  is  said  to  have  three  thousand  houses,  Tshumla,  Aml¬ 
suz  and  Pandit,  one  thousand  houses  each,  while  Waigal  is  suppos- 
to  have  six  thousand  houses,  and  to  be  the  largest  town  in  these 
parts.  It  may  be  reasonably  suspected  that  these  calculations  are 
above  the  truth,  still  when  it  is  known  that  there  are  large  and  po¬ 
pulous  villages  in  a  country,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  fact  with 
so  complete  a  state  of  barbarism  as  is  imputed  to  the  Siaposh,  or  to 
avoid  the  impression  that,  men  assembled  in  such  communities  must 
have  a  certain  kind  of  order  prevalent  amongst  them,  and  be  subject 
to  some  of  the  influences  inseparable  to  society.  It  may  be  remark¬ 
ed  that  they  appear  to  have  condensed  themselves  at  the  heads  of 
the  vallies  which  they  have  lost,  and  by  taking  up  a  position  on  the 
edges  of  their  table  lands  strive  to  oppose  the  farther  progress  of  the 
Mahomedan.  Salyad  Najlm  of  Khonar  strove  to  force  this  barrier 
but  ineffectually.  In  the  time  of  Baber,  they  still  held  the  vallies, 
as  he  notices  that  of  PIch  (now  called  Pecli,  or  the  tortuous.)  The 
natives  of  Pecli  now  call  themselves  Safls,  and  are  independent,  but 
avow  themselves  to  be  Mahomedans.  It  is  strange  that  their  neigh¬ 
bours  of  Dara  Nur,  and  the  remoter  inhabitants  ofTaghow,  who  are 
expressly  stated  by  Baber,  to  have  been,  in  his  time  Kafrs,  alike  call 
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themselves  Safis,  which  maybe  a  Smposh  appellation,  and  there,  is  a 
village  called  Savi,  still  belonging  to  them,  at  the  head  of  Dara  Nfa- 
zf,  leading  from  Lughman.  Caber  unforunately  gives  few  items  of  in¬ 
telligence  respecting  Kafristan.  Describing  the  boundaries  of  Ka- 
bal,  he  says,  “  In  the  hill  country  to  the  north  east  lies  Kafristan, 
such  as  Knttor  and  Gebrek.”  Kattor  may  be  either  the  Ketuer  of 
Amir  Taimur,  or  Kattar,  which  we  have  noted  as  one  of  the  villages 
west  of  the  valley  of  Khonar.  In  the  latter  case,  Gebrek  might  be 
Gamblr,  easily  transformed  to  Gaber-ak,  if  otherwise,  the  name  is 
singular.  Tn  describing  Nijrow,  he  states  that,  “  Behind  it  in  the  hill 
country,  all  the  inhabitants  are  Kafrs,  and  the  country  is  Kafristan/’ 
The  inhabitants  of  Nijrow,  would  seem  to  have  been  in  the  transi¬ 
tion  state,  for  Baber,  after  noting  that  they  boil  their  wine  in  mak¬ 
ing  it,  and  fatten  cows  in  the  winter  season,  goes  on  to  say,  that  they, 
“  are  wine  bibbers,  never  pray,  fear  neither  God  nor  man,  and  are 
heathenish  in  their  usages.”  A  good  Mahomedan  would  now  make 
exactly  the  same  remarks  of  the  Safis  of  Dara  Nur,  who  have  con¬ 
tinued  for  above  three  centuries  in  the  same  state,  as  Baber  notes, 
that  during  his  time  only,  they  discontinued  the  practise  of  eating 
hogs. 

In  speaking  of  Alisheng,  he  informs  us  that  the  part  of  Kafristan 
nearest  to  it,  “  is  called  Meil,”  and  “  that  the  river  of  Alisheng  comes 
down  from  Meil.”  It  has  been  already  seen  that  he  has  mentioned 
a  foray  from  Alisheng  upon  the  valley  of  Birain.  Neither  it  or  Meil 
can  be  exactly  identified,  but  Nadjil  is  about  twelve  miles  north  of 
Alisheng,  and  I  believe  there  is  no  place  of  the  least  note  between 
them.  Again  in  speaking  of  Alingar,  the  eastern  Tuman  of  Lugh¬ 
man  he  notes,  that,  “  The  part  of  Kafristan  that  is  nearest  to  Alin¬ 
gar  is  Gewar,  and  the  river  of  Alingar  comes  down  from  Gewar.” 
I  can  offer  no  illustration  of  Gewar.  No  boundaries  to  the  Dara  Nur 
are  mentioned,  but  we  are  told  that  “  Kuner  and  Nurgil  form  another 
Tuman.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  Kafristan,  which  forms  its 
boundary.”  Baber  correctly  states  that  “  Nurgil  lies  on  the  west, 
and  Kuner  on  the  east  of  the  river,”  and  a  little  farther  on  that  “  the 
lower  part  of  this  Tuman  is  called  Milteh-Kendi,  below  which  the 
country  belongs  to  the  Dereh  Nur,  and  Ater.”  His  succeeding  de¬ 
scription  of  Chaghanseraln  is  entirely  applicable  to  the  place  at  this 
day.  “  Another  Balhk  is  Cheghanserai,  which  contains  one  village 
only,  and  is  of  limited  extent,  lying  in  the  very  jaws  or  entrance  of 
Kafristan.  As  its  inhabitants,  although  Mussulmans,  are  mingled 
with  the  Kafrs,  they  live  according  to  the  customs  of  that  race.” 
Three  centuries  have  in  this  instance  produced  no  difference  in  the 
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relative  condition  of  tin’s  place;  it  is  now,  as  formerly,  the  boundary 
between  the  Mussulman  and  Kafr,  and  its  inhabitants  under  the  rule 
of  Bajor,  are  compelled  1o  live  on  a  good  footing  with  their  formida¬ 
ble  infidel  neighbours.  They  call  themselves  Tajiks,  and  trace  their 
origin  to  the  Kaian  heroes.  In  the  year  1519,  a.  d.  Baber  took  by 
assault  the  citadel  and  town  of  Bajor,  and  massacred  the  ruling  chief 
or  Sultan,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  family,  and  about  three  thou¬ 
sand  of  his  ill-fated  subjects  This  wanton  sacrifice  of  human  life,  in 
conformity  with  the  barbarous  spirit  of  the  age,  and  intended  as  a  se¬ 
vere  military  example,  seemed  to  require  extenuation,  and  in  show¬ 
ing  the  reasons  which  actuated  him,  Baber  plainly  intimates  that  the 
devoted  peop^  were  what  would  now  be  called  Nirncha  Mahomedans. 
He  says  “  As  the  men  of  Bajour  were  rebels,  to  the  followers  of  Is¬ 
lam,  and  as,  beside  their  rebellion  and  hostility,  they  followed  the 
customs  and  usages  of  the  infidels,  while  even  the  name  of  Islam  was 
extirpated  from  among  them,  they  were  all  put  to  the  sword,  and  their 
wives  and  families  made  prisoners.  Perhaps  upwards  of  three  thou¬ 
sand  were  killed.’'  This  slaughter  occurred  on  the  7th  January,  and 
on  the  12th  January,  Baber  records  that,  “TheKafrs  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Bajour,  had  brought  down  wine  in  a  number  of  skins. 
The  wines  and  fruits  of  Bajor  are  wholly  from  that  part  of  Kafris- 
tan  which  lies  about  Bajor.”  This  notice  exemplifying  the  fami¬ 
liar  intercourse  of  the  Sfaposh  with  the  invader’s  camp,  points  out 
likewise  that  the  country  north  of  Bajor,  and  east  of  the  great 
mountain  range  ofChitral  and  Khonar,  was  then  possessed  by  them; 
that  the  Shinwaris  had  not  then  intruded  themselves,  and  that  the 
natives  of  Dir  were  not  then  converted.  There  is  nothing  more  evi¬ 
dent  from  all  Baber’s  details  than  the  fact,  that,  the  countries  of  Ka- 
bal,  Nangenhar,  Lughman,  &c.  were  in  his  days  infinitely  less  popul¬ 
ous  than  they  are  at  present,  and  we  find  him  constrained  to  remedy 
the  loss  he  had  inflicted  upon  the  population  of  Bajor,  by  the  loca¬ 
tion  in  it  of  the  people  of  Bisdt.  On  the  30th  January  he  dispatched 
“  Yusef  Ali  Bekawel  to  collect  them  and  remove  them  to  Bajour,” 
and  he  prefaces  this  announcement  by  informing  us  that  “  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  BIsut  are  connected  with  those  of  Bajour,”  in  itself,  a  fact  of 
some  consequence. 

As  regards  the  language  or  dialect  spoken  by  the  Slaposh,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  they  have  one,  which  as  Sherifadm  has  record¬ 
ed,  is  neither  exactly  Persian,  nor  Turkf,  nor  Hindi.  It  is  remarka¬ 
ble  that  on  the  south  western,  and  southern  borders  of  the  Sfaposh 
country,  or  in  those  points  where  it  connects  with  the  actual  limits 
of  the  Kabal  and  JelMabad  territories,  there  are  four  distinct  dia- 
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lects  spoken,  independently  of  the  more  prevailing  ones  of  Persian, 
Afghani,  Tdrkf  and  Hindi.  The  dialects  in  question  are  called  Pe- 
rancheh,  Pashai,  Lughmani  and  Kohistani.  The  Perancheh  is  spok¬ 
en  by  a  few  families  of  the  same  name  resident  in  or  near  Panjshir, 
the  Pashai,  by  a  few  families  also  of  the  same  designation,  occupying 
some  half  dozen  villages  in  the  hills  east  of  Nijrow  ;  —  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Nijrow  generally,  and  by  those  of  Panjshir.  The  two  latter 
people  are  however  acquainted  with  Persian,  which  the  few  Pashai 
families  are  not.  The  Lughmani  is  spoken  by  the  Tajik  inhabitants 
of  Lughman,  who  also  speak  Persian.  The  Kohistani  is  spoken  by 
the  Safi  inhabitants  of  Dara  Nur,  Dara  Mazar,  Dara  Pech,  &c.,  who 
know  no  other  dialect.  It  is  said,  and  with  every  appearance  ofpro- 
bability,  that  these  several  people  are  able  to  hold  converse  with  the 
Siaposh.  On  a  comparison  of  their  dialects,  although  they  by  no 
means  coincide,  there  is  sufficient  similarity  to  authorize  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  their  affinity,  and  the  conjecture  that  they  are  the  remains  of 
some  old  language  once  general  in  this  country,  before  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Persian,  Arabic  and  Turki,  and  that  they  have  a  close  re¬ 
semblance  to  that  spoken  by  the  Siaposh.  The  Kohistani  of  these 
four  dialects,  most  nearly  approaches  to  Hindi,  and  on  listening  to 
people  conversing  therein,  I  was  able  without  comprehending  the 
whole  of  what  was  said,  to  understand  the  general  purport  of  their 
discourse.  There  are  also  other  dialects  spoken  by  various  people  in 
the  valleys  of  Kabal  and  Jelalabad,  descended  from  the  same  origi¬ 
nal  stock,  and  the  natives  of  Dir  and  Chitral  have  alike  dialects  unin¬ 
telligible  to  their  neighbours,  but  which  it  may  be  presumed  are  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  Siaposh.  Mahomedans  conversant  in  Arabic  have 
recognized  in  the  dialect  of  Chitral  many  Arabic  terms,  and  they  as 
well  as  Persian  terms,  are  to  be  found  in  the  other  dialects  I  have 
mentioned  ;  which  is  no  subject  of  wonder,  considering  that  for  a 
long  period  the  Caliphs  dominated  in  these  countries,  and  that  the 
Arabic  language  and  literature  must  have  been  very  generally  intro¬ 
duced.  The  language  of  the  Siaposh  will  be  more  or  less  blended 
with  Arabic  terms,  as  their  settlement  in  their  present  abodes,  may 
have  happened  before  or  after  the  first  Mahomedan  invaders  ;  and 
this  test  may  be  advantageously  applied  both  to  determine  that  peri- 
od,  and  the  antiquity  of  the  several  dialects,  of  which  the  one  most 
free  from  foreign  terms  may  reasonably  be  concluded  to  be  the  most 
ancient,  and  that  most  resembling  the  original  language.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  names  Lughmani  and  Kohistani  merely  refer  to 
the  localities  in  which  certain  dialects  are  spoken,  and  I  notice  this  to 
suggest,  that  of  these  several  dialects  spoken  on  the  Siaposh  borders, 
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the  Pashai  may  be  the  more  original.  We  are  enabled  to  trace  a 
people  of  this  name,  although  now  obscure  and  nearly  forgotten, 
throughout  the  whole  country  from  Panjshir  to  Chitral.  In  Nijrow 
are  still  a  few  Pashai  families,  —  in  Lughman,  a  village  at  the  foot  of 
Koh  Karinj,  preserves  the  appellation  of  Pashai  —  in  Khonar,  the  ac¬ 
tual  town  of  Peshatt  retains  a  nominal  memento  of  the  Pashai  race,  as 
in  Bajor  does  the  village  of  Pash-gram.  The  inhabitants  of  Panjshir 
and  Nijrow,  speaking  the  Pashai  dialect,  although  now  calling  them¬ 
selves  Tajiks,  may  not  unreasonably  be  supposed  to  be  of  Pashai  de¬ 
scent,  and  the  same  remark  may  apply  to  the  Safis  of  Taghow,  the  Dara 
Nur,  &c.  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lhghm&n.  The  testimony  of  Baber 
is  positive  that  these  several  people  as  well  as  those  of  Bajor,  &c.  were 
in  his  time,  either  Kafrs,  as  he  styles  the  Siaposh,  or  Nimcha  Mahom- 
edans  in  state  of  transition,  which  some  of  them  continue  to  be  to 
this  day. 

The  Peranchehs,  besides  the  few  families  at  Panjshir  who  pre¬ 
serve  their  ancient  dialect,  are  found  over  a  large  tract  of  country, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  their  conversion  to  Islam  is  of  comparative¬ 
ly  recent  date.  At  the  city  of  Kabal  some  of  the  more  eminent  mer¬ 
chants  are  Peranchehs  —  they  occupy  a  considerable  village  in 
Kameh,  —  they  also  inhabit  Makkad  on  the  Indus,  and  again  are  found 
at  Atak,  and  the  towns  between  it  and  the  Jelam  river.  In  all  situ¬ 
ations  they  are  a  commercial  people. 

The  natives  of  Nijrow,  who  have  assumed  the  name  of  Tajik,  have 
become  better  Mahomedans  than  they  were  in  the  time  of  Baber, 
and  their  valour  and  difficult  country  have  been  sufficient  generally 
to  preserve  their  independence.  They  are  numerous  and  well  arm¬ 
ed,  having  all  musquets.  The  Pashai  families  in  the  vicinity  of  Nij¬ 
row,  are  a  distinct  community,  but  on  a  good  understanding  with 
their  neighbours.  Their  largest  village  is  Hishpf,  and  they  are 
represented  as  extremely  hospitable.  Their  females  wear  ru-bands, 
or  veils  of  horse  hair,  covering  merely  their  faces.  Belonging  to 
Hishpi  are  numerous  orchards  well  stocked  with  walnut,  mulberry, 
pomegranate  trees,  and  vines.  Their  mountains  are  covered  with  the 
jelgozeh  pine,  and  the  balut  or  holly  trees* 

The  Safis,  or  people  so  called,  are  widely  spread.  It  has  been  noted 
that  they  inhabit  Taghow.  They  now  speak  the  Afghan  dialect,  but 
I  am  not  certain  that  they  do  not  also  speak  Pashai.  Baber  distinctly 
notes  that  the  people  of  Taghow  were  in  his  time  Kafrs.  Under  their 
present  name,  they  became  known  to  Nadir,  who  cultivated  a  friend¬ 
ship  with  them.  They  then  inhabited  a  larger  tract  of  country,  and 
were  in  hostility  with  the  Ghiljfs,  who  had  previously  expelled  them 
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from  the  lands  to  the  south  of  Taghow  and  between  Kabal  and  Jela- 
labkd.  On  this  account  Nadir  regarded  them  favorably.  The  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Dara  Nur,  Dara  Mazar,  Dara  Pech,  and  of  all  the  vallies 
opening  upon  the  Khonar  river,  who,  originally  Kafrs,  have  for  secu¬ 
rity  or  convenience,  professed  themselves  Mahomedans,  are  in  like 
manner  called  Safi's;  these  speak  a  dialect  called  Kohistanf,  and  no 
other.  Their  situation  enables  them  to  maintain  independence, 
and  prevents  much  intercourse  with  them,  whence  they  preserve  near¬ 
ly  all  their  ancient  manners  and  usages.  In  the  hills,  south  of  Bajor, 
in  a  district  called  Siirkh  Kambar,  we  again  find  SafTs,  who  are  most 
likely  converted  infidels,  and  south  of  them  at  Bahi,  are  a  people  cal¬ 
led  Yeghanf,  who  consider  themselves  Afghans,  but  speak  a  peculi¬ 
ar  dialect  which  no  Afghan  can  comprehend.  At  Bahi  are  many 
caves  and  ancient  vestiges.  It  is  the  first  march  from  Goshter,  on  the 
Jelalabad  river,  on  the  road  to  Bajor.  I  have  intimated  that  Safi  may 
be  a  Siaposh  appellation,  it  however  occurs,  seeing  it  borne  by  peo¬ 
ple,  in  all  instances,  seceders  from  the  Siaposh  community,  that  it 
may  have  been  conferred  upon  them  in  consequence  of  that  secession, 
for  Saf  signifies  pure,  and  in  separating  themselves  from  the  impure 
idolaters,  they  would  have  merited  from  JVtahomedans  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  name  of  Safi,  or  the  pure  people. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  Siaposh  place  their  corpses  in  deal  boxes,  and 
without  interring  them,  expose  them  on  the  summits  of  hills;  but  it 
is  not  explained  whether  this  is  a  final  disposition.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  usages  of  a  people  with  regard  to  their  dead, 
are  important  evidences  of  the  faith  professed  by  them;  or  if  not 
clearly  indicating  it,  that  they  may  shew  what  faith  is  not  professed. 
Thus  we  are  not  permitted  to  consider  a  race  that  does  not  burn  its 
dead  of  Hindu  faith,  and  the  rule  of  semi-exposure  adopted  by  the 
Siaposh,  has  contributed  probably  to  their  being  suspected  to  be  a 
remnant  of  the  Gebers,  or  followers  of  the  reformer  Zerdesht.  I  had 
at  one  time  this  opinion,  but  could  not  conscientiously  adhere  to  it, 
for  in  no  account  did  I  ever  hear  the  least  mention  of  fire-worship 
amongst  them.  There  is  the  certainty  that  within  the  last  three  cen¬ 
turies  there  were  people  called  Gebers  in  the  Kabal  countries,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  Lughman  and  Bajor,  also  that  in  the  days  of  Baber  there  was 
a  dialect  called  Geberi.  We  are  also  told  that  one  of  the  divisions 
at  Kafristan  was  named  Gebrek.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
people  called  Gebers,  then  professed  the  worship  of  fire,  they  may 
have  merely  preserved  the  name  given  to  their  ancestors  who  did 
so.  The  dialect  called  Geberi  is  at  present  unknown,  nor  can  it  be 
decisively  assigned  to  any  one  of  the  various  dialects  still  spoken. 
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although  possibly  due  to  one  of  them.  Baber  enumerates  “Ara¬ 
bic,  Persian,  Turkf,  Mogholf,  Hindi,  Afghani,  Pashai,  Parachi,  Ge- 
fcerf,  Bereki,  and  Lamghani.”  This  list  would  still  stand  good,  sub¬ 
stituting  for  Geben,  Kohistanf,  while  it  might  be  augmented  by  add¬ 
ing  the  various  dialects  spoken  in  the  hil!  countries  encircling  Bajor. 
Of  ancient  dialects,  or  languages,  known  by  name  to  the  well  inform¬ 
ed  Natives  of  Central  Asia,  are,  it  may  be  noted,  Hun&nf,  (Greek) 
Ilibrainf,  (Hebrew)  Sbriam,  (Syriac)  and  Pahlavl  (Pali).  That  in 
former  times,  fire-worship  existed  to  a  certain,  if  limited,  extent  in 
Afghanistan,  is  evidenced  by  the  pyrethra  or  altars  still  crowning  the 
crests  of  hills  at  Gard-dez,  at  Barman,  at  Seghan,  and  at  other  pla¬ 
ces.  Near  Bamian,  is  also  a  cavern,  containing  enormous  quanti¬ 
ties  of  human  bones,  apparently  a  common  receptable  of  the  remains 
of  Geber  corpses.  At  Murki  Khel,  in  the  valley  of  Jelalabad,  and 
under  the  Safed  Koh,  human  bones  are  so  abundant  on  the  soil,  that 
walls  are  made  of  them.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  it  a  sepul¬ 
chral  locality  of  the  ancient  Gebers,  and  as  if  to  leave  no  doubt  of  it, 
coins  found  in  some  number  there,  are  invariably  of  a  Geber  line  of 
princes,  and  have  the  distinguishing  fire  altar  on  them. 

It  is  farther  agreed  that  amongst  the  Siaposh,  the  females  are  se¬ 
parated  from  the  community,  and  located  in  a  house  set  apart  for 
them,  during  the  periods  of  childbirth  and  menstruation.  In  the 
former  event,  a  seclusion  of  forty  days  is  considered  necessary.  It 
is  possible  that  these  observances  may  be  in  force  with  Gebers,  but 
they  are  also  adopted  by  certain  classes  of  Hindus,  and  by  other  peo¬ 
ple,  and  are  not  therefore  to  be  accepted  as  testimony  to  a  particular 
faith. 

On  the  primary  subject  of  religion,  reports  and  opinions  are  too 
vague  and  various,  to  admit  even  a  plausible  conjecture  to  be  made. 
The  furious  Mahomedan  will  not  concede  that  they  have  any  ;  while 
the  less  zealous  pretend  that  they  reverence  trees,  and  other  inani¬ 
mate  objects.  The  Hindu  believes  them  to  cherish,  in  their  retreats, 
his  own  anomalous  creed,  and  that  they  perform  puja  on  altars.  From 
the  testimony  however  of  the  Siaposh,  whose  fate  has  made  them  cap¬ 
tives,  it  is  clear  that  they  have  some  kind  of  worship,  and  that  their 
deity  is  named  Dagon.  The  topic  is  one  on  which  they  dislike  to  be 
questioned,  either  that  they  are  incompetent  to  reply,  or  that  amongst 
Mahomedans  they  feel  delicacy  in  expressing  their  sentiments.  It 
may  be  supposed  that  a  strange  medley  of  rites  and  superstitions  pre¬ 
vails  amongst  them.  While  as  tenacious  of  their  religion,  whatever 
it  may  be,  as  of  their  liberty,  in  their  mountain  fastnesses,  the  Sia¬ 
posh  captive  without  hesitation  becomes  a  Mahomedan,  and  mani- 
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fests  no  aversion  to  abandon  his  old  faith.  It  need  not  be  remarked 
how  different  would  be  the  conduct  of  the  most  wretched  Hindu  on 
such  an  occasion. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  chastity  is  not  an  accomplishment  of 
the  Sfaposh  ladies,  or  that  a  deviation  from  it,  is  lightly  regarded  and 
easily  compensated.  Mahomedans  also  insist  that  their  high  notions 
of  hospitality,  and  of  the  attentions  due  to  their  guests,  induce  the 
Sfaposh  to  resign  their  wives  to  those  who  reside  under  their  roofs. 
It  is  moreover  affirmed  that  marriage  ceremonies  are  extremely  sim¬ 
ple,  consisting  merely  of  procuring  two  twigs  or  rods  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  heights  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  tying  them  together. 
They  are  then  presented  to  the  couple,  who  preserve  them  with  much 
care,  as  long  as  they  find  it  agreable  or  convenient  to  live  together. 
If  desirous  to  separate,  the  twigs  are  broken,  and  the  marriage  is 
dissolved.  Whatever  degree  of  truth  may  attach  to  such  stories, 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  Sfaposh,  in  this  respect  no 
worse  than  Mahomedans,  do  not  allow  their  females  an  equal  rank 
with  themselves  in  society,  and  it  is  commonly  credited  that  the 
weaker  and  fairer  part  of  the  community  undergo  many  unusual  la¬ 
bours,  and  carry  on  even  all  the  duties  of  agriculture.  Married  wo¬ 
men  are  distinguished  from  virgins  by  wearing  a  ring  in  the  right 
ear. 

The  Sfaposh  are  affirmed  to  build  their  houses  of  wood,  of  several 
stories  in  height ;  it  is  also  said  that  they  are  much  embellished  with 
carving.  These  accounts  are  trustworthy,  as  we  witness  that  the 
Saffs  of  Kazfabad  in  the  hills  west  of  Lughman,  and  who  have  been 
converted,  actually  reside  in  such  dwellings,  and  we  observe  a  great 
taste  for  carving  in  the  present  inhabitants  of  Lughman,  who  always 
elaborately  decorate  the  wooden  frame  work  at  the  entrances  of  their 
dwellings  and  castles.  From  some  of  the  hills  of  Lughman,  the  tall 
houses  of  the  Sfaposh  may  be  distinguished  on  a  clear  day.  While 
they  are  skilful  as  joiners  and  carvers,  they  are  equally  so  as  smiths, 
and  are  regular  customers  for  the  raw  iron  smelted  from  the  sand 
ores  of  Bajor.  Whenever  mention  is  made  of  their  drinking  cups  and 
bowls,  it  is  always  added  that  they  are  ornamented  and  embossed  in  a 
costly  manner. 

The  testimony  of  Baber  and  of  Benedict  Goez,  that  they  are  a  so¬ 
cial  race,  and  indulge  freely  in  wine,  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  gene¬ 
ral  reports  of  the  present  day,  and  by  the  fact  that  their  wine  is  easi¬ 
ly  procurable.  All  that  I  have  seen  of  it  was  brought  in  skins,  and 
so  sour  as  to  be  undrinkable.  It  is  said,  however,  that  they  have 
good  wine,  and  that  the  better  classes,  in  default  of  jars,  preserve  it 
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in  cisterns  hewn  in  the  rock.  Their  neighbours  the  Nimchas,  and 
Safi's  of  Dara  Ndr  also  make  wine,  and  large  quantities  of  vinegar, 
the  latter  being  an  article  of  trafic,  and  prized.  These  people  also 
hive  bees,  and  have  many  peculiar  customs,  which  are  probably  those 
of  the  Siaposh.  The  natives  of  Nadjil  fatten  capons,  which  it  may 
be  gleaned  from  Baber,  the  people  of  of  Nijrow  did  in  his  time. 

Amongst  the  singularities  imputed  by  the  Mahomedans  to  the  Sia- 
posh,  is  their  objection  to  sit  on  the  ground,  or  to  take  their  repasts 
on  it,  and  the  custom  they  have  of  using  chairs  or  stools.  That  such 
conveniences  are  in  vogue,  seems  sanctioned  by  the  presence  of  a  low 
chair  in  the  houses  of  the  poor  throughout  Lughman,  and  likewise 
in  the  houses  of  the  Kogianis,  an  old  tribe  dwelling  about  Gandamak, 
and  thence  to  the  Safed  Koh,  and  once  more  extensively  spread  over 
the  country.  It  is  possible  the  custom  of  sitting  in  chairs  was  for¬ 
merly  general  in  the  vallies  of  Lughman  and  Jelalabad. 

They  are  said  to  shave  the  hair  of  their  heads,  allowing  only  a 
tuft  to  remain  on  the  crown.  In  this,  they  assimilate  indeed  to 
Hindus,  but  there  are  also  many  Mahomedan  tribes  that  do  the  same. 
Chiefs  and  sons  of  chiefs  insert  their  tufts  in  leathern  rings,  a  token 
by  which  it  is  believed  they  may  be  distinguished. 

War  is  said  to  be  determined  upon  in  a  general  council  of  the 
chiefs  and  elders,  when  a  cow  is  sacrificed,  and  the  meat  distributed 
to  all  present.  The  ratification  of  a  truce  or  treaty  is  signalized  by 
kissing  the  nipples  of  their  antagonists,  and  as  usual  in  all  matters  of 
ceremony,  is  solemnized  by  a  feast.  They  are  said  to  eat  raw  meat, 
or  rather  meat  slightly  cooked,  the  Mahomedan,  whose  viands  must 
be  overcooked,  considers  it  a  proof  of  barbarism.  If  true,  it  would 
be  only  a  matter  of  taste  in  cookery. 

The  arms  of  the  Siaposh  are  bows  and  arrows,  the  latter  thought 
to  be  poisoned,  with  long  knives  and  daggers.  With  the  bow  they 
are  very  expert.  Those,  contiguous  to  the  Mahomedans,  are  gra¬ 
dually  providing  themselves  with  fire  arms,  and  procuring  coarse 
cotton  cloths  and  lunghis,  are  assimilating  also  in  dress  to  their 
neighbours. 

The  Mahomedans  in  their  wars  and  forays,  are  glad  to  secure  the 
persons  of  the  Sfaposh,  the  latter  are  said  almost  invariably  to 
slaughter  the  Mahomedans.  In  these  days,  the  Mullas  or  priests  of 
Ldghman  occasionally  preach  a  crusade  against  the  infidels,  and  in 
small  bands  venture  on  the  limits  of  their  lands.  Success  does  not 
usually  tempt  a  frequent  renewal  of  such  expeditions,  while  they  are 
not  generally  countenanced,  as  they  lead  to  severe  retaliation.  With 
the  Shmwaris  of  Shigal  on  the  river  of  Khonar,  and  with  the  Safi's 
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of  Dara  Pech,  the  Siaposh  are  on  very  hostile  terms  ;  with  the  Tajiks 
of  Chaghan  Sarah!,  they  are  on  a  good  understanding,  exacting 
karaj  or  tribute,  but  granting  in  return  perfect  security.  The  Ta¬ 
jiks,  on  their  part,  if  they  have  notice  of  an  intended  foray  by  the 
Shfnwaris,  will  inform  the  Siaposh,  whether  actuated  by  fear  or  in¬ 
clination.  With  the  natives  of  Chitral,  it  is  believed,  they  are  on  a 
friendly  footing,  and  it  is  related  that  they  respect  heralds  and  car¬ 
riers  of  letters,  who  pass  unmolested  through  them,  having  their  let¬ 
ters  in  a  bag  suspended  from  the  top  of  a  pole,  with  a  wreath  of  flow¬ 
ers  attached  to  it. 

If  they  have  no  direct  trade  with  their  neighbours  on  the  plains, 
they  have  an  indirect  and  trifling  one  through  the  medium  of  the 
neutral  Nimchas,  by  which  they  supply  themselves  with  salt,  coarse 
lunghis  and  cotton  fabrics,  knives,  needles,  fire  arms,  gunpowder, 
&.c,  giving  in  exchange  dried  fruits,  honey,  vinegar,  wine,  &c. 
From  such  of  their  neighbours,  who  from  weakness  are  compelled 
to  give  them  karaj,  they  exact  some  of  the  above  articles  with  ear- 
thern  jars,  which  are  desirable  to  them.  They  formerly  collected 
karaj  from  many  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Lughman,  and  even  now 
have  not  entirely  desisted.  They  choose  the  time  when  the  rivers  are 
swollen,  and  when  the  inhabitants  of  one  part  cannot  cross  to  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  those  in  another.  They  then  descend  in  large  bodies, 
and  it  is  usual  to  comply  with  their  demands,  which  are  not  very 
serious,  to  get  rid  of  them.  They  regulate  their  conduct  according 
to  their  reception,,  and  if  unopposed  employ  no  violence.  Chahar 
Bagh  of  Lughman  was  constantly  exposed  to  their  visits,  until  it  was 
given  to  Haji  Khan,  as  a  portion  of  his  jaghir.  He  deemed  it  dis¬ 
graceful  to  permit  such  exactions,  and  by  locating,  in  the  town,  a 
competent  garrison,  prevented  them. 

Some  few  years  since,  a  Geber  of  Yezd,  named  Shahrlar,  visited 
Kabal,  and  went  in  pilgrimage  to  Lalander,  where  agreably  to  tradi¬ 
tion,  Rustam  is  believed  to  have  been  slain.  He  thence  proceeded  to* 
Kafristan,  under  the  conviction  that  the  Kafrs  were  Gebers.  Malek 
Osman,  the  chief  of  Nadjil,  to  whom  he  carried  letters  from  Kabal, 
expedited  him  into  the  country,  and  enjoined  him,  for  some  reason, 
to  return  by  the  same  route  as  that  by  which  he  entered.  Shahrlar 
neglected  this  advice,  and  coming  back  was  intercepted,  and  slain 
by  a  Mahomedan  party  from  Kazlabad.  Previous  to  this  affair,  there 
had  been  a  feud  of  old  standing  between  the  Tajiks  of  Nadjil  and  the 
Safis  of  Kaziabad,  which  for  some  time  had  been  suffered  to  lie  dor¬ 
mant.  On  this  occasion,  the  Safis  fancied  that  if  they  could  contrive 
to  kill  this  Geber,  the  guest  of  Malek  Osman,  the  odium  would  fall 
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upon  the  Malek’s  head.  They  succeeded  only  in  part.  The  Ma- 
lek  indignantly  resented  the  murder  of  Shahriar,  the  old  feud  was 
revived,  and  continues  in  full  force. 

Amongst  the  many  people,  I  have  discoursed  with,  who  pretended 
to  have  had  intercourse  with,  or,  to  have  visited  the  Siaposh  ;  I  know 
but  one  to  whose  narrative  I  felt  inclined  to  give  any  confidence. 
This  was  one  Malek  Mannir,  who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  Akram 
Khan,  a  son  of  the  Sirdar  Mahomed  Azem  Khan,  and  was  stationed 
in  Khonar,  after  the  seizure,  by  the  Sirdar,  of  the  famous  Saiyad  Na- 
jim.  Malek  Mannirs  account  I  have  heard  repeated  at  intervals  of 
two  and  three  years  between,  without  variation.  It  does  not  contain 
so  much  exaggeration  as  we  usually  hear,  and  as  his  statements  on 
other  matters  connected  with  that  part  of  the  country,  I  have  always 
found  to  be  correct,  it  may  be  worthy  of  a  place  here.  The  Malek, 
a  sensible  and  observant,  was  not  a  literate  person,  and  I  give  his  nar¬ 
ration  in  the  unconnected  manner  in  which  I  received  it. —  “In 
company  with  Malek  Sir  Ballend  of  Chaghansarahf,  I  went  to  the 
Kdfr  town  of  Kattar.  Kafrs  call  Mahomedans  Odal,  and  say  they 
have  driven  them  to  the  hills,  usurping  the  plains,  and  eating  their 
rice.  The  men  wear  tufts  of  long  hair  on  the  crowns  of  their 
shaven  heads.  Married  women  wear  a  ring  in  the  right  ear.  Corps¬ 
es  are  placed  in  deal  boxes,  and  exposed  on  a  hill.  Poles  are  placed 
on  the  boxes,  and  smaller  sticks  are  made  to  cross  them,  if  the  de¬ 
ceased  have  slain  Mahomedans.  The  number  of  cross  sticks  denot¬ 
ing  that  of  Mahomedans  slain  by  the  parties  when  living.  The 
houses  of  the  Kafrs  are  five  or  six  stories  in  height,  and  the  men 
are  fond  of  sitting  on  the  tops  of  them,  singing  and  drinking  wine. 
Adjacent  to  the  town  of  Kattar  was  a  house  set  apart  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  their  females  during  menstruation  and  childbirth,  who,  un¬ 
der  such  circumstances  are  not  allowed  to  remain  at  their  homes.  When 
I  asked  if  they  believed  in  a  future  state,  they  laughed,  and  asked  in 
turn,  in  their  own  language  ‘  tat  muj,  but  ju’,  literally  ‘  father  dead, 
rice  eat  V  In  reply  to  another  question,  they  said  their  God  was  at 
Kabal,  and  paid  them  a  visit  once  a  year  on  a  horse.  Asking  if  they 
had  seen  their  God,  they  said  they  had  not ;  and  then  asking  how  they 
knew  that  he  came,  I  was  answered  that  their  priest,  or  guardian  of 
the  idol,  told  them  so.  I  was  conducted  without  any  reserve  to  the 
bhut  Khana,  (house  of  the  idol)  at  the  door  was  seated  a  very  aged 
man,  the  guardian.  He  rose  and  opened  it.  I  was  led  through  three 
or  four  apartments  filled  with  articles  of  raiment,  swords,  shields, 
knives,  &c.  the  consecrated  spoils  of  Mahomedans.  From  them  I 
passed  into  the  chamber  of  the  idol,  an  erect  image  of  black  or  dark 
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coloured  stone,  of  the  ordinary  size  of  a  man.  The  bad  odour  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  apartments  filled  with  the  raiments  was  such,  that  I 
could  not  stay  long.  Incredulous  as  to  a  future  state,  the  Kafrs  be¬ 
lieve  that  sins  are  visited  by  temporal  calamities,  amongst  which  they 
reckon  drought,  pestilence,  hail,  &c.  On  the  return  of  a  party  from 
a  darra  or  foray  upon  Mahomedans,  such  as  have  slain  an  enemy, 
brandish  in  triumph  over  their  heads,  sticks  or  poles  called  shant,  with 
the  clothes  of  their  victims  on  them.  The  less  fortunate  hold  their 
poles  behind  them.  The  maidens  of  the  villages  issue  forth  to 
meet  them,  their  bosoms  filled  with  walnuts  and  dried  fruits,  which 
the  victors  are  permitted  to  retire,  while  those  who  have  brought  no 
trophy  have  their  faces  pelted  with  ashes  and  cow  dung.  A  feast 
is  prepared,  and  cows  are  slain,  the  meat  is  cut  into  slices,  and  par¬ 
boiled  in  a  large  vessel.  The  lucky  individuals  receive  shares  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  Mahomedans  they  have  slain,  the  others 
receive  single  shares  over  the  shoulders  of  the  person  presiding  at 
the  feast,  and  who  distributes  the  contents  of  the  vessels.  Broth  is 
unused  by  the  Kafrs,  who  say  it  produces  flatulency.  Besides  meat, 
they  feed  largely  on  cheese.  The  Kafrs  are  very  social  and  hospi¬ 
table.  We  had  brought  as  presents  to  Malek  Udur,  salt  andlunghis, 
and  when  we  departed,  a  collection  of  dried  fruits  was  made  from 
every  house  in  the  town  for  us  ” 

As  to  the  possibility  of  opening  a  communication,  and  establishing 
an  intercourse  with  the  Siaposh,  it  is  allowed  by  respectable  Maho¬ 
medans,  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  provided  the  capture  and 
conversion  of  them  were  discontinued.  The  late  Saiyad  Najim  of 
Khonar  proved  that  it  was  easy  to  make  them  peaceable  neighbours, 
and  to  be  respected  by  them,  even  although  he  had  waged  wars  a- 
gainst  them.  Neither  is  his  instance  a  solitary  one.  When  Shah 
Mahmud,  of  Kabal  released  the  imprisoned  princes  of  his  family,  and 
appointed  them  to  offices  and  to  governments,  one  of  them,  to  whom 
Lughman  was  given,  became  on  very  good  terms  with  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Siaposh.  He  wished  to  have  erected  a  fortfess  at  some  point 
within  their  frontiers,  and  they  acquiesced.  The  Vazfr  FattI  Khan 
grew  jealous  of  the  prince  and  of  his  intentions,  and  deprived  him  of 
the  province.  Some  eight  or  nine  years  since,  the  late  Amir  Mahom¬ 
ed  Khan,  brother  to  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  being  in  Lughman,  a  de¬ 
putation  of  the  Siaposh  waited  upon  him,  under  the  guidance  of  Ma¬ 
lek  Osman  of  Nadjll.  They  represented  to  the  Sirdar  that  some  Sia¬ 
posh  chief,  their  enemy,  had  great  wealth,  and  proffered  that  if  the 
Sird&r  would  attack  him,  they  would  serve  as  guides  and  otherwise 
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assist  him.  They  were  treated  civilly,  but  the  wary  Amir  Mahomed 
Khan  distrusted  them. 

I  shall  here  close  a  subject,  which  has  drawn  me  to  greater  length, 
than  I  had  contemplated  when  I  commenced  to  discuss  it,  and  I  fear 
I  have  added  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Si^posh.  It  will  be  some¬ 
thing,  if  I  have  succeeded  to  shew  the  interest  attaching  to  these  sin¬ 
gular  people,  not  merely  as  regards  their  own  history  and  origin,  but 
in  connection  with  those  of  their  neighbours ;  and  how  worthy  the 
attempt  would  be  to  dispel  the  mystery  which  envelopes  so  interest¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  the  human  race. 


V.  —  Narrative  of  adventures  in  a  Journey  from  Kanda¬ 
har  to  Shikarpur. 

I  proceeded  alone  from  Kandahar  with  the  intention  of  overtaking 
a  kafila,  which  had  left  two  days  before  in  progress  to  Shikarpdr. 
Although  perfectly  aware  of  the  danger  of  travelling  in  these  coun¬ 
tries,  particularly  for  a  stranger,  understanding  that  the  kafila 
would  march  slowly,  being  burthened  with  women  and  children,  and 
judging  the  danger  would  not  be  excessive  within  two  or  three  days 
from  the  capital,  I  started  in  the  expectation  of  reaching  the  kafila 
the  second  march. 

Arriving  at  the  last  of  the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ci¬ 
ty,  I  entered  it  with  a  view  of  procuring  food,  but  could  prevail  on 
no  one  to  prepare  it.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  village,  I  observ¬ 
ed  a  black  tent,  which  I  presumed  was  occupied  by  a  pastoral  family, 
who  being  more  hospitable  than  the  fixed  inhabitants,  I  repaired  to  it, 
and  found  people  who  could  not  speak  Persian,  and  I  being  ignorant 
of  Pashto,  we  were  mutually  at.  a  loss.  I  succeeded  in  conveying  the 
information  that  “  doudf  ”  or  bread  was  required,  and  that  they  should 
be  paid  for  it.  To  this  they  agreed,  and  while  the  wife  was  knead¬ 
ing  the  dough,  the  husband’s  attention  was  attracted  by  the  sight  of 
a  drinking  vessel  which  I  had  purchased  at  Kandahar,  and  he  took 
or  rather  seized  it,  returning  me  the  few  pais  I  had  previously  given 
him.  Nor  did  he  stay  here,  but  absolutely  searched  me,  and  my  coin 
which  I  had  bound  in  the  webcord  of  my  perjamas  underwent  his 
inspection;  — -  the  vicinity  of  the  village  alone  deterred  him  from  mak¬ 
ing  it  booty.  Bread  was  at  length  served  ;  while  eating  it,  I  could 
comprehend  the  discourse  of  the  family  related  to  me,  and  I  heard 
the  word  kafila  pronounced  several  times,  which  encouraged  me  to 
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hope  it  was  near  at  hand.  Having  smoked  the  chillam,  as  is  invari¬ 
ably  the  custom  in  these  countries  after  meals,  I  took  leave  of  my 
host,  enquiring  by  signs  the  direction  of  the  high  road  to  Shikarpur. 
He  understood  me,  and  directed  my  sight  to  a  whitish  topped  peak 
among  the  distant  hills,  under  which  he  asserted  the  road  winded. 

Having  yet  two  or  three  hours  of  day  light,  I  dashed  across  the 
country  between  me  and  the  hills ;  —  without  a  sign  of  habitation, 
and  came  upon  a  large  swamp  of  briny  water,  which  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  clearing.  At  length  reached  a  large  solitary  building, 
uninhabited  and  in  decay,  which  had  probably  been  formerly  a  serai : 
here  were  two  or  three  chambers  in  decent  preservation,  in  one  of 
which  1  took  up  my  quarters  for  the  night,  although  the  doing  so 
was  not  unattended  with  danger,  as  from  the  remains  of  recent  fires 
it  was  evident  the  place  was  frequented  ;  and  I  inferred  that  in  so  se¬ 
questered  a  spot,  and  distant  from  any  path  or  road,  it  might  be  the 
resort  of  robbers,  or  other  doubtful  characters.  Recommending  my¬ 
self  to  Divine  protection,  I  resigned  myself  to  sleep,  and  awoke  in 
the  morning,  having  had  no  other  companions  than  pigeons,  whose 
numerous  nests  covered  the  vaulted  roofs  of  the  buildings,  and  no 
other  visitants  than  a  few  owls,  that,  with  their  large  flapping  wings 
and  discordant  cries,  occasionally  broke  in  upon  my  repose. 

Started  and  nearing  the  hills,  observed  the  village  called  K£rez 
Haji.  The  city  is  not  visible  from  hence,  a  small  detached  line  of 
eminences,  Koh  Zakkar,  intervening.  Reached  a  Karez  without 
water,  and  made  for  a  building  which  I  found  to  be  a  deserted  flour 
mill.  I  could  not  from  it,  discover  the  road  I  was  in  quest  of,  but 
concluded  I  should  gain  it  by  following  the  line  of  sand  hills  which 
now  appeared  on  the  right,  towards  which  I  accordingly  rode.  Ap¬ 
proached  them,  when  a  horseman,  one  of  the  the  wild  Patans,  in  the 
uncouth  garments  of  his  tribe,  galloped  from  them.  He  rode  towards 
me,  and,  I  believe,  asked  me  the  road  to  some  place  or  other  ,  but 
as  I  was  unable  either  to  understand  him,  or  to  return  an  answer,  his 
vociferations  were  to  no  effect,  and  applying  to  me  all  the  curses  and 
abusive  epithets  his  language  furnished,  he  left  me,  and  galloped  off 
to  my  great  satisfaction.  T  now  descried  in  the  distance  a  string  of 
camels,  which  were,  without  doubt,  pacing  the  desired  road,  and  I 
hoped  might  be  the  kafila  I  was  seeking.  Gained  a  road,  in  which 
were  abundant  prints  of  the  feet  of  men,  horses,  and  camels;  there 
was  no  person  in  sight  that  I  could  ask  if  the  road  was  the  one  for 
Shikarpur,  however  I  entered  it  without  hesitation,  and  proceeded  five 
or  six  cosses  without  meeting  or  seeing  any  one.  To  the  right  and 
and  left  were  hills  :  to  the  right  of  sand,  to  the  left  black  rock  slight. 
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Jy  covered  with  soil.  The  road  in  fact  described  the  line  where  the 
sand  desert  connected  with  the  clear  country.  There  was  no  vestige 
of  inhabitants.  Found  the  camels  I  had  seen  to  be  returning  from 
K6ndah6r,  whither  they  had  conveyed  wood  from  Robat.  This  morti¬ 
fied  me  for  the  moment,  as  it  left  me  dubious  as  to  the  road,  but  on 
passing  the  return  camels,  which  had  halted,  I  again  perceived  the 
traces  of  men,  horses  and  camels,  a?  before,  and  the  rinds  of  pome¬ 
granates,  which  had  manifestly  been  that  day  only  thrown  on  the 
ground.  This  encouraged  me  to  hope  the  kafila  was  very  near;  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  Karez  to  the  right  of  the  road,  the  water  of  bad  quality  and 
unpalatable  though  clear  and  transparent  ;  continued  marching  with 
still  the  sames  signs  of  the  caravan,  when  the  shades  of  evening  began 
to  obscure  the  horizon.  At  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  road,  I  observed  two  or  three  trees,  which  with  the  circumstance 
of  the  Karez  before  mentioned,  winding  in  the  same  direction,  indicat¬ 
ed  the  presence  of  some  village.  Found  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tents  arranged  in  a  semi-circular  form,  in  front  of  which  were 
two  spots  enclosed  by  stones  which  served  as  masjids.  It  being  the 
time  of  evening  prayer,  I  went  up  to  one  of  these,  and  saluted  with 
the  usual  Salam  Alfkam,  and  was  invited  to  sit  down.  When  prayers 
were  finished,  one  of  the  men  decently  apparelled,  said  to  me  “Doudf 
kourf,  dil  ter  razi”  which  signifies  “  if  you  will  eat  bread,  come  here.” 
I  accepted  the  invitation,  and  accompanied  him  to  his  tent, 
which  was  well  furnished,  after  the  fashion  of  the  country,  and  before 
the  entrance  were  picketted  three  tolerable  horses.  The  whole  had 
an  appearance  of  easy  circumstances,  indeed  of  comparative  opulence. 
Bread  was  cooked  expressly  for  me, 'water  was  brought  to  wash  my 
hands  before  eating,  and  I  was  encouraged  to  eat  heartily.  I  felt 
perfectly  at  ease,  and  was  doing  justice  to  my  entertaiment,  having 
fasted  throughouttheday,  when  another  man  came  in,  and  seated  him¬ 
self  by  my  side.  The  repast  being  finished,  the  new  visitant  applied 
a  rather  rude  slap  on  my  cheek,  at  which  I  merely  smiled,  presum¬ 
ing  it  was  intended  as  a  joke,  and  although  a  severe  one,  yet  as  these 
savages  understand  little  of  decency,  and  being  alone  among  many,  it 
was  but  common  prudence  to  pass  it  off  lightly.  He  then  asked  me 
for  my  upper  garment,  this  I  refused,  still  thinking  him  disposed  to 
be  merry.  I  however,  found  to  my  cost  he  was  not  triflng,  for  ho 
despoiled  me  of  it  by  pure  force,  as  well  as  of  my  head  dress,  &c.  In 
short  left  me  nothing  but  my  perjamas  and  shoes.  He  also  applied 
two  or  three  additional  slaps  on  the  cheek,  and  a  liberal  allowance  of 
terms  of  abuse  in  Persian,  which  was  all  he  knew  of  that  language. 
This  he  did  in  ridicule  of  my  ignorance  of  Pashto,  which  he  was  conti- 
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nually  urging  me  to  speak.  During  this  time,  my  worthy  host,  the 
master  of  the  tent,  encouraged  and  abetted  my  despoiler,  and  received 
some  pais  which  were  in  a  pocket  of  my  upper  garment.  The 
clothes  were  detained  by  the  other  ruffian,  who,  alter  a  while,  con¬ 
ducted  me  to  his  tent,  one  much  smaller,  and  of  mean  appearance. 
He  bade  me  sit  down  by  the  fire,  and  warm  myself,  and  in  due  time 
spread  felts  on  the  ground  by  the  fire  side,  which  were  to  serve  me 
for  a  bed,  and  informed  me,  I  might  repose  myself;  cautioning  me, 
as  I  understood  him,  not  to  attempt  to  escape  during  the  night,  for 
I  should  be  certainly  seized  by  the  dogs.  I  stretched  myself  on  my 
sorrowful  bed,  and  ruminated  on  my  deplorable  situation,  consoling 
myself,  however,  that  it  did  not  appear  the  intention  of  my  friend  to 
despoil  me  of  my  perjamas,  in  the  webcord  of  which,  I  have  before 
stated,  was  my  small  stock  of  money  —  and  calculating  on  certainly 
reaching  the  kafila  the  next  day,  if  allowed  to  depart  in  the  morning, 
and  that  I  should  be  able  to  repair  my  deficiency  of  raiment.  Still 
my  situation  was  sufficiently  wretched,  yet  from  the  fatigue  of  the 
day’s  march, —  the  power  of  a  naturally  strong  constitution,  —  and 
the  presence  of  the  fire,  —  I  shortly  fell  asleep,  and  enjoyed  uninter¬ 
rupted  repose  during  the  night,  awaking  only  in  the  morning  when 
kicked  by  my  host,  who  called  me  a  Kafr  or  infidel,  for  not  rising  to 
say  prayers,  which  he  presently  repeated  on  the  very  clothes  of  which 
he  had  despoiled  me  the  preceding  evening.  I  was  now  led  into  the 
tent  in  which  I  had  been  originally  entertained,  where  several  other 
men  were  assembled.  Here  I  was  beat  with  sticks  and  cords,  and 
had  some  large  stones  thrown  at  me.  I  made  no  doubt  but  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  destroy  me.  I  therefore  collected  my  spirits,  and  resolved 
to  meet  my  fate  with  firmness,  and  betray  no  marks  of  weakness  or 
dejection.  Thanks  to  heaven,  it  was  ordered  otherwise  :  I  was  ask¬ 
ed  if  I  was  an  U'zbek,  an  Hazara  or  Baloch.  The  latter  question 
was  many  times  repeated,  but  I  persisted  in  the  negative,  being  con¬ 
scious  that  the  Baloch  tribes  were  the  enemies  of  these  men,  (the  Nur 
Zais)  and  I  asserted  that  I  was  from  Kach  Mekran,  they  not  having 
the  least  notion  of  an  European.  This  answer  might  have  proved 
unfortunate,  for  I  have  since  learned  that  Mekran  is  a  component 
part  of  Balochistan,  but  the  geographical  knowledge  of  these  savages 
was  no  better  than  my  own,  and  they  stumbled  over  the  words  Kach 
Mekran,  without  being  able  to  divine  what  country  it  could  be.  At 
length,  the  sun  being  considerably  elevated,  they  dismissed  me  in  the 
state  of  nakedness  to  which  they  had  reduced  me,  telling  me,  “  dag- 
gar  lar-df  warza  ”  or  “  take  that  road.”  I  walked  about  thirty  paces, 
a  few  stones  being  complaisantly  thrown  after  me,  when  I  was  hailed 
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by  a  man  to  return,  and  eat  bread  before  l  went.  I  was  compelled 
reluctantly  to  retrace  my  steps,  as  a  refusal  might  have  involved  my 
destruction,  and  I  again  came  in  contact  with  the  ruffians.  Instead 
of  giving  me  bread,  they  renewed  their  consultations  concerning  me, 
and  I  gathered  from  their  discourse  that  it  was  in  question  to  bind 
rae,  and  reduce  me  to  slavery.  My  case  now  assumed  a  serious  as¬ 
pect,  yet  I  was  not  wholly  depressed,  as  I  reflected  that  the  road  to 
Kandahar  was  large  and  well  defined,  and  that  any  night  would  take 
me  to  the  Dur£ni  villages,  where  I  knew  they  would  not  dare  follow 
me.  It  happened,  however,  that  I  was  now  observed  by  two  or  three 
aged  venerable  looking  men,  who  were  standing  before  the  entrance 
of  the  tent,  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  semi-circle,  which  was  larger 
than  any  of  the  others,  and  had  before  it  a  spear  fixed  in  the  ground, 
the  symbol,  I  presumed,  of  authority.  They  beckoned  to  me,  and 
I  went  to  them,  followed  by  the  men  who  had  so  ill  treated  me,  and 
many  others.  A  question  was  put  to  one  of  these  aged  men,  who  I 
found  was  the  Mulla  or  priest,  if  it  was  not  lawful,  according  to  the 
Koran,  to  detain  me  as  a  slave,  the  singular  reason  being  alleged, 
that  they  had  performed  the  rites  of  hospitality  towards  me  the  night 
before. 

The  Mulla  instantly  replied,  that  it  was  neither  just  nor  lawful, 
nor  according  to  the  Koran,  but  decidedly  to  the  contrary.  Perceiv¬ 
ing  the  Mulla  to  be  a  man  of  some  conscience,  I  asked  him  if  he 
understood  Persian  ;  on  his  replying  a  little,  I  related  to  him  how  I 
had  been  treated ;  he  expressed  the  greatest  regret,  and  severely  re¬ 
buking  the  offenders,  urged  them  to  restore  my  effects ;  this  they 
were  unwilling  to  do,  and  much  debate  ensued,  in  which,  being  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Mulla,  I  took  a  part,  and  ventured  to  talk  loudly.  To 
one  of  my  questions  to  the  man  who  had  the  most  ill  treated  me,  and 
struck  me  on  the  cheek,  if  he  was  a  Mussulman,  he  replied,  “  bishak 
Mussulman  ”  or  that  he  was  one  in  every  respect.  As  if  my  misfor¬ 
tunes  were  never  to  cease,  my  money,  which  until  now  had  escaped 
observation,  was  seized  by  one  of  the  men  who  asked  what  I  had 
concealed  there.  The  Mulla  desired  him  to  desist,  saying  “  oh  ! 
merely  a  few  onions,  or  something  of  that  kind,”  but  the  fellow 
wrenched  out  the  webcord  from  my  perjamas,  and  with  eyes  glitter¬ 
ing  with  delight,  unrolled  the  little  money  I  had.  The  Mulla  assum¬ 
ed  a  stern  authoritative  tone,  as  did  the  other  inmates  of  the  tent  : 
he  seized  the  robber  by  his  arm,  and  ordered  him  to  restore  the  mo¬ 
ney,  and  other  property.  His  orders  were  obeyed, — every  thing  was 
restored,  except  the  horse,  concerning  which  much  discussion  arose. 
Finding  it  unlikely  that  I  should  recover  it,  and  delay  being  fatal  to 
me,  I  begged  the  Mulla  to  take  it  from  the  ruffians  for  himself. 
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After  receiving  the  Mulla’s  benediction,  I  made  for  the  high  road 
I  might  have  proceeded  one  hundred  yards,  when  a  man  came  running 
after  me,  and,  sword  in  hand,  demanded  my  money.  Observing  two 
young  men  approaching  with  matchlocks,  notwithstanding  his  mena¬ 
ces,  I  refused  to  deliver  it  until  their  arrival.  They  fortunately  un¬ 
derstood  a  little  Persian,  and  asserting  that  I  was  a  stranger,  prevail¬ 
ed  on  the  robber  to  depart.  I  asked  them  where  they  were  going, 
in  the  hopes  of  finding  companions  :  they  replied,  fowling.  Gaining 
the  high  road,  1  proceeded  rather  depressed  in  mind,  as  I  could  not 
conceive  that  the  ruffians  would  suffer  me  to  depart  unmolested,  af¬ 
ter  having  had  a  sight  of  money,  —  and  I  wralked  along  with  the  al¬ 
most  certainty  of  being  followed.  For  a  considerable  distance,  I  fell 
in  with  no  one,  until  I  arrived  at  a  spot  where  the  road  branched  off 
in  two  directions,  where  was  also  a  grave  newly  prepared,  and  over 
which  were  seated  fifteen  or  twenty  men.  I  would  have  avoided  their 
observation,  but  they  discovered  and  hailed  me,  asking  if  I  had  any 
snuff  or  tobacco  :  I  replied  in  the  negative.  One  of  them  came,  and 
taking  me  by  the  arm  led  me  to  the  grave,  where  I  had  to  submit  to 
a  variety  of  questions,  but  was  finally  dismissed  without  receiving  any 
injury.  The  road  here  gradually  ascends  for  a  short  distance,  and 
then  again  descends.  It  is  the  point  where  the  roads  from  Quetta 
and  Shorawak  meet.  I  had  gained  the  descent,  when  one  of  the  men, 
without  doubt,  an  inhabitant  of  the  village,  to  which  probably  his  fel¬ 
lows  belonged,  came  after  me  and  asked  for  my  money.  As  he  was 
alone,  and  had  no  other  weapons  than  stones,  I  might  have  resisted 
him,  but  fearing  the  other  men  would  come  to  his  assistance,  I  pro¬ 
duced  the  money,  and  representing,  as  well  as  I  could,  that  the 
Shikarpur  road  was  long,  and  that  food  was  requisite,  I  succeeded 
in  preserving  the  half  of  it.  Chancing  to  use  some  expressions  in 
which  the  word  Mussulman  occurred,  he  took  offence,  and  seizing 
my  neck  was  about  to  proceed  to  acts  of  violence.  I  also  prepared 
for  defence,  deeming  it  as  well  to  die  fighting  as  passive  before  such 
a  wretch,  when  some  camels  appeared  on  the  top  of  the  ascent,  with 
four  or  five  attendants. 

He  now  loosed  his  hold,  as  I  did  mine,  and  was  about  to  depart, 
when  I  informed  the  camel  drivers  of  the  robbery,  at  which  they 
merely  smiled.  Seeing  it,  he  returned,  and  was  willing  to  renew  hos- 
tilies.  It  being  an  object  with  me  to  accompany  the  camels,  which 
were  going  my  road,  and  still  having  some  money  and  my  clothing, 
I  used  my  endeavours  to  pacify  him,  which  with  some  ado  was  ac¬ 
complished. 

While  a  stone  is  within  reach,  the  Patans  of  these  countries  are 
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never  at  a  loss  for  offensive  weapons.  I  have  seen  severe  wounds  in¬ 
flicted  by  these  missiles.  They  assert  that  Cain  killed  Abel  with 
stones,  which  appears  to  have  established  a  precedent  for  their  use. 

One  of  the  camel  drivers  told  me  to  mount  a  camel,  but  I  could 
not  catch  one.  1  learned  they  were  proceeding  to  Robat.  They 
were  those  I  had  passed  the  day  before.  We  marched  four  or  five 
koss,  when  they  halted,  and  told  me  that  in  the  evening  they  should 
go  to  Robat.  I  would  have  continued  my  journey,  but  alas  !  I  was 
to  encounter  robbery  anew.  My  clothing  and  money  were  now  taken, 
and  I  was  entirely  stripped.  In  return  for  my  perjamas,  they  gave  me 
a  raggedpair,  which  did  not  cover  my  knees  ;  my  shoes  alone  escap¬ 
ed,  being  either  too  large,  or  too  small  for  their  several  feet.  I 
did  not  part  with  my  money  or  apparel  very  willingly,  or  very  peace¬ 
ably  ;  in  fact,  one  of  the  ruffians  unsheathed  his  sword,  but  the 
others  forbid  violence.  I  appealed  to  them  as  men  and  Mussulmans, 
but  this  only  excited  their  laughter. 

I  was  still  arguing  with  them,  when  two  men  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  road  :  the  Robat  men  conversed  with  each  other,  con¬ 
jecturing  they  might  be  companions  of  mine,  and  began  looking  at 
their  own  means  of  defence.  They  however  felt  perfectly  easy,  being 
five  in  number,  and  armed.  The  new  comers  proved  to  be  Hajis,  a 
name  properly  belonging  to  such  as  have  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mec¬ 
ca,  but  assumed  also  by  those  who  are  going  to  the  holy  place,  or  pre¬ 
tend  they  are  so.  One  of  them  had  a  smattering  of  Persian,  and  en¬ 
deavoured,  but  ineffectually,  to  procure  the  return  of  my  effects.  As 
these  men  were  proceeding  to  join  the  kafila,  I  accompanied  them, 
the  camel  drivers  much  wishing  to  detain  me,  willing  as  they  said  to 
entertain  me  the  night  at  Robat. 

I  was  now  destitute,  a  stranger  in  the  centre  of  Asia,  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  language,  which  would  have  been  most  useful  to  me, 
and  from  my  colour,  exposed  on  all  occasions  to  notice,  enquiry,  ri¬ 
dicule,  and  insult.  Still  I  did  not  despair,  and  although  I  never 
doubted  the  rule  of  Divine  Providence,  yet  had  I  done  so,  my  pre¬ 
servation  in  so  many  cases  of  extreme  danger,  with  the  continual 
birth  of  circumstances  to  extenuate  misery,  would  have  removed 
scepticism,  and  carried  to  my  mind  the  conviction  of  the  existence 
of  an  omniscient  and  benevolent  Being,  who  does  not  neglect  the 
meanest  object  of  his  creation. 

It  was  some  consolation  to  find,  that  the  kafila  was  not  far  off,  and 
with  my  new  companions  I  proceeded  without  apprehension  of  fur¬ 
ther  plunder,  having  nothing  to  be  deprived  of.  I  had  moreover  the 
satisfaction  of  inferring,  that  any  change  in  my  circumstances  must 
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be  for  the  better,  as  it  could  not  well  be  for  the  worse.  On  the  road 
we  first  met  a  horseman,  who  desired  and  received  the  benediction 
of  the  Haji.  This  was  given,  the  applicant  turning  his  back  towards 
the  Haji,  who  repeated  or  mumbled  something,  in  which  the  words 
duniah,  or,  wealth,  and  bismillah,  or,  in  the  name  ofGod,  were  the 
only  ones  audible;  at  the  close,  the  Haji  stroked  his  own  beard,  and 
gave  the  barbarian  two  or  three  slaps  on  the  back,  which  completed 
the  blessing.  The  Patan  salamed  with  much  respect,  and  departed 
well  satisfied.  In  this  rencontre  I  passed  unnoticed.  A  little  far¬ 
ther  on,  we  met  two  men,  who  came  across  the  hills  on  foot,  but  toler¬ 
ably  dressed.  They  also  received  the  Haji’s  benediction,  and  dis¬ 
coursed  a  short  time,  enquiring  news  of  the  Baloch  tribes,  who  it  ap¬ 
peared  had  but  a  few  days  before  scoured  the  country,  and  plundered 
the  villages.  I  afforded  matter  of  mirth  to  these  men,  and  they  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  much  surprised  at  seeing  a  man  who  could  not 
speak  Pashto.  The  Baloches,  spoken  of,  were  the  Tokis  of  Sistan, 
formidable  marauders  under  the  orders  of  the  notorious  Khan  Jahan 
Khan  of  Ulamdar. 

Until  now  we  had  been  on  either  side  surrounded  by  low  hills  :  — 
they  ceased  here  and  we  had  before  us  the  extensive  plain  of  Robat. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  shape  of  trees,  and  the  only  objects  reliev¬ 
ing  the  monotony  of  the  scene  were  two  or  three  buildings  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  apparently  the  square  kill  as,  the  common  defensive  erections 
of  these  people,  and  to  which  their  skill  in  military  architecture  is 
hitherto  confined.  Before  us,  on  the  high  road,  whose  course  being 
straight,  is  visible  for  some  distance,  was  a  building  with  arched  roofs 
after  the  Kandahar  mode,  which  on  reaching,  we  found  to  be  a  houz, 
or  reservoir  of  rain  water.  The  building  was  substantial,  and  the 
water  good.  It  is  a  work  of  utility,  as  I  saw  no  other  water  between 
the  village  I  left  in  the  morning  and  Robat,  a  distance,  I  suppose  ol 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles.  It  is  called  Houz  Maddat  Khan,  from  its 
founder,  a  Durani  Sirdar  of  some  eminence  in  the  reign  of  Taimur 
Shah.  The  embers  of  the  fires  kindled  by  the  men  of  the  caravan 
who  had  halted  here  a  while  in  passing,  were  still  alive.  About  two 
or  three  miles  farther  on  approached  the  assemblage  of  tents  on  the 
plain  of  Robat.  They  covered  the  plain  for  a  large  extent,  and  must 
certainly  have  been  five  or  six  hundred  in  number.  My  companions 
went  to  the  nearest  of  them  with  the  view  of  procuring  food  and  lodg¬ 
ing  for  the  night,  and  directed  me  to  a  ruined  fort,  where  they  told 
me  I  should  find  the  kafila. 

These  Hajis,  or  men  representing  themselves  as  such,  travel  about 
the  country  subsisting  on  charity,  and,  as  ignorance  begets  super- 
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stition,  and  superstition  begets  dread,  they  are  looked  up  to  with 
much  awe  and  respect  by  these  savages,  who  tremble  at  the  very 
name  of  Mecca.  Their  character  for  sanctity  ensures  them  the  best 
of  entertainment,  in  return  for  which  they  give  blessings,  or  if  able 
to  write,  scraps  of  paper,  which  contain,  as  their  credulous  clients 
believe,  preservatives,  charms,  and  antidotes  against  all  disasters  and 
diseases.  In  these  countries,  where  travelling  to  other  individuals  is 
attended  with  so  much  danger,  they  proceed  in  perfect  security.  In 
more  civilized  countries,  and  in  the  towns,  they  are  treated  with  less 
respect;  and  although  their  character  for  sanctity  is  not  disputed, 
they  are  usually  told  that  Allah  or  .God  will  supply  their  wants,  and  are 

reduced  to  sit  in  the  masjtds  —  the  common  resort  of  the  destitute. 

» 

On  my  road  to  the  kafila  I  was  accosted  by  a  Patan,  who  asked 
if  I  was  not  a  HajI,  I  said  Hoh,  or  yes,  when  he  uttered  an  exclama¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  wretchedness  of  my  condition.  Found  the  kafi¬ 
la  encamped  under  the  fort  wall,  and  joining  it,  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  several  individuals  composing  it, 
but  this  accomplished,  I  became  au  object  of  neglect,  and  I  began  to 
fear  the  possibility  of  suffering  from  want  among  these  people.  I 
went  to  Khadar  Khan,  the  principal  man  in  the  company,  and  stating 
my  case,  requested  his  assistance  during  the  journey;  he  frankly  re¬ 
plied,  he  would  give  me  none,  and  farther  said,  I  should  not  accom¬ 
pany  the  kafila.  Night  coming  on,  fires  were  kindled,  round  which 
the  individuals  of  the  kafila  respectively  grouped.  Having  no  other 
clothing  than  the  tattered  perjamas  of  the  camel  drivers,  and  the  cold 
being  so  intense  that  ice  was  found  on  the  water  in  the  morning,  of 
the  thickness  of  perhaps  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  I  suffered  accord¬ 
ingly,  and  ventured  to  approach  the  fires,  invitation  being  out  of  the 
question.  I  did  so  only  to  meet  repulses  ;  I  was  rejected  from  all  of 
them,  some  alleging  I  was  a  Kafr,  others  no  reason  at  all.  In  this 
desperate  state  of  affairs,  I  was  thinking  of  hazarding  a  visit  to  the 
tents,  when  a  poor  but  humane  fellow  came  and  led  me  to  his  bivou¬ 
ac.  He  said  he  was  but  a  poor  man,  and  lived  coarsely,  but  that  1 
should  partake  of  his  fare  during  the  journey;  that  he  had  absolute¬ 
ly  no  clothing,  or  1  should  not  continue  naked.  My  new  friend,  nam¬ 
ed  Mahomed  All,  was  one  of  four  associates,  who  had  two  or  three 
camels  laden  with  pomegranates.  I  gladly  availed  myself  of  his  of¬ 
fer,  and  returned  him  my  acknowledgments.  He  kindled  his  fire,  and 
seated  me  by  it,  desiring  me  on  no  account  to  be  dejected,  that  God 
was  merciful,  and  would  provide  every  thing  needful.  I  now  became 
easy  as  to  subsistence,  and  considered  myself  as  one  of  the  kafila, 
whose  composition  I  shall  here  briefly  describe. 
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The  most  important  personage  was  Khadar  Khan,  Barak  Zai,  and 
son  of  Juma  Khan,  formerly  hakam  or  governor  of  Shikarpur,  and 
now  in  the  service  of  Wall  Mahomed  Lagharl,  the  Nawab  Vazir  of 
Larkhana  in  Upper  Sinde.  Juma  Khan  was  a  brother  of  the  reign¬ 
ing  chiefs  in  Kandahar,  Kabal,  &,c.  but  whether  that  his  descent 
was  tainted,  that  he  had  slender  ability,  or  that  he  had  little  ambi¬ 
tion,  he  had  separated  himself  from  them.  His  son  Khadar  Khan  car¬ 
ried  on  trade,  and  trafficked  largely  in  horses.  Business  had  led 
him  to  Kandahar,  where  he  had  carried  his  women  and  children  ;  he 
was  now  escorting  them  back.  lie  had  a  number  of  attendants  and 
horses,  and  a  plentiful  shew  of  tent  equipage  for  the  accommodation 
of  his  ladies,  who  on  the  march  travelled  in  camel  Kajawas  or  pan¬ 
niers.  His  nephew,  Abdulah  Khan,  a  line  young  man  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  height,  accompanied  him.  Ne$t  in  consequence,  was  one  they 
termed  by  way  of  respect,  Hakatnzada,  who  was  the  Bashf  or  di¬ 
rector  of  the  kaffia,  although  Khadar  Khan,  or  rather  Abdulah  Khan 
appeared  to  order  the  marches.  There  were  also  two  or  three  Shi¬ 
karpur  Saiyads  well  mounted  and  apparelled,  and  a  well  fleshed  jovial 
horseman  in  the  employ  of  the  Sind  chiefs: — beside  these,  were  a 
few  poor  traffickers,  who  drove  camels,  asses,  &c.  laden  with  fruits, 
snuff,  and  miscellaneous  articles.  Hakatnzada  owned  the  greater 
part  of  the  merchandize  in  the  kaffia,  consisting  of  fruit,  fresh  and 
dried,  madder,  and  carraways. 

I  was  seated  with  my  new  friends,  when  a  youth  travelling  without 
means  came,  and  said  he  would  put  me  in  the  way  of  procuring  food 
for  the  night.  I  paid  no  great  attention  to  him,  feeling  easy  on  that 
score,  but  my  companions  told  me  to  go  with  him.  I  therefore 
obeyed,  and  was  provided  with  a  formidable  long  pole,  for  what  pur¬ 
pose  I  was  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  ;  the  youth  and  another  Dorani, 
destitute,  but  well  dressed,  being  similarly  armed.  We  then  made 
for  the  tents,  nearing  which  my  associates  commenced  howling,  Al¬ 
lah,  Allah,  Allah,  and  the  poles,  I  found,  were  to  keep  the  dogs  at 
bay,  while  the  begging  of  bread  was  carried  on.  The  appeal  for 
charity  at  no  one  tent  was  ineffectual,  the  inmates  hastening  to 
afford  their  mites,  many  even  asking  if  flour  or  bread  was  needed. 
Our  begging  was  carried  on  systematically  ;  the  youth,  who  appear¬ 
ed  perfect  in  his  part,  and  accustomed  to  such  scenes,  going  towards 
the  entrance  of  the  tents,  and  stating  we  were  Hajfs,  while  I  and  the 
Ddranf,  by  playing  our  long  poles,  had  to  contend  with  dogs,  assail¬ 
ing  us  on  all  sides,  as  if  conscious  we  were  demanding  the  scraps 
which  they  considered  their  due.  About  thirty  or  forty  pounds 
weight  of  bread  was  procured,  of  which  I  merely  received  as  much 
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as  sufficed  for  the  evening’s  meal.  The  cold  encreasing  as  the  night 
advanced,  I  suffered  much  from  the  want  of  clothing  :  my  compani¬ 
ons  on  preparing  for  sleep,  furnished  me  with  a  quantity  of  wood,  to 
enable  me  to  keep  the  fire  alive  during  the  night,  over  which  I  was 
to  sit.  I  did  so  with  my  knees  drawn  up  to  my  chin,  nevertheless 
the  severity  of  the  cold  was  seriously  felt.  Towards  morning,  my 
situation  being  observed  by  a  Mogal  soldier  in  the  service  of  Khadar 
Kbcin,  he  came  and  threw  over  my  shoulders,  a  postfn  or  great  coat, 
ifl  may  so  express  myself,  made  of  the  skins  of  dumbas  or  large  tail¬ 
ed  sheep,  the  leather  excellently  prepared,  and  the  fleece  well  preserv¬ 
ed.  They  are  the  general  winter  habits  of  all  classes  in  Khorasan, 
and  are  certainly  warm  and  comfortable. 

I  endeavoured  to  rise,  and  return  thanks,  when  I  found,  that  what 
with  the  heat  of  the  fire  in  front,  and  the  intensity  of  the  cold  behind, 
my  limbs  were  contracted,  and  fixed  in  the  cramped  position  in 
which  I  had  been  so  long  sitting;.  I  now  became  alarmed  lest  I 
should  not  to  able  to  accompany  the  kafila,  nor  should  I,  had  it  start¬ 
ed  early  in  the  morning  as  kafilas  generally  do  ;  — but  this  with  a 
view  to  the  convenience  of  the  women,  did  not  inarch  until  the  sun 
was  high  above  the  horizon.  This  was  a  fortunate  circumstance,  as 
the  solar  heat  gradually  relaxed  the  stiffness  of  my  limbs,  and  as  I 
became  warm  in  walking  the  pain,  lessened.  I  know  not  whether  to 
impute  my  misfortune  here  to  the  presence  of  the  fire,  or  to  the  cold. 
My  legs  and  arms  were  covered  with  blotches,  and  at  their  respect¬ 
ive  joints  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  rawness.  The  latter  evil  disap¬ 
peared  in  a  few  days,  but  the  pains  in  the  limbs  continued  to  distress 
me  exceedingly  for  four  or  five  months,  and  have  not  wholly  left  me 
to  this  day,  and  probably  never  will.  The  present  of  this  postfn 
was  undoubtedly  the  means  of  my  preservation,  as  I  never  should 
have  been  able  to  have  passed  another  night  in  similar  nudity,  and 
the  cold,  I  afterwards  found,  encreased  for  the  next  eight  or  ten 
marches. 

The  marches  were  not  of  extreme  length,  and  I  contrived  tolera- 
bly  well  to  keep  up  with  the  kafila,  starting  with  the  asses,  which 
went  on  first,  when,  if  unable  to  keep  pace  with  them,  I  was  sure  of 
having  the  camels  which  followed  them,  behind,  and  which  were  al¬ 
ways  considerably  in  the  rear.  In  this  manner  I  was  secure  from 
interruption,  on  the  road,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

We  made  five  or  six  marches  over  a  wild  and  dreary  country,  the 
surface  of  the  soil  thinly  chequered  with  low  stunted  bushes  and 
plants,  amongst  which  the  terk,  and  Kahshutar,  or  camel  grass,  were 
the  most  prominent.  There  were  no  fixed  habitations,  and  fe\v  traces 
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of  cultivation.  From  the  plain  of  Robat  we  entered  that  of  Buldak, 
slight  rises,  through  which  an  easy  road  led,  marking  their  bounda¬ 
ries.  It  was,  if  possible,  more  forbidding  in  aspect  than  the  former, 
and  there  was  much  of,  its  extent  occupied  by  sand  hillocks. 

In  one  of  our  marches  we  passed  a  body  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  migrating  with  their  property  to  some  more  genial  climate 
during  the  winter.  The  men  had  most  of  them  matchlocks,  but  I 
suspect  no  ammunition,  as  they  begged  flints  and  powder,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  each  given  them  elicited  many  thanks.  These  people 
crossed  our  route.  Leaden  bullets  with  the  men  of  this  country,  I 
believe,  are  generally  out  of  the  question,  having  seen  them,  in  ma¬ 
ny  instances,  making  substitutes  of  mud,  which  they  mould  and  dry, 
and  place  in  the  ground,  as  they  say,  to  harden.  With  such  projec¬ 
tiles  they  contrive  to  kill  large  fowls,  &c.  During  our  progress,  we 
one  day  fell  in  with  a  large  deposit  of  wheat  chaff,  intended  as  winter 
provender  for  cattle.  It  was  opened,  and  all  the  available  animals 
of  the  kafila  laden  with  its  contents;  Khadar  Khan  and  the  kafila 
Bashi  directing  the  operation,  and  remaining  with  the  mounted  men, 
while  it  was  carried  on. 

We  here  saw  no  inhabitants,  although  from  this  deposit,  and  the 
existence  of  water  at  some  distance  to  the  right,  it  was  natural  to  in¬ 
fer  that  there  were  some  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  could  not  here 
help  drawing  a  conclusion,  that  if  these  kafilas  are  liable  to  insult 
and  extortion  among  these  people,  they  in  some  measure  deserve 
it,  for,  in  no  case,  where  plunder  could  be  safely  perpetrated,  wras  it 
omitted.  The  sheep  or  goat  that  strayed  into  their  tract  was  invari¬ 
ably  made  booty,  and  if  they  met  with  but  a  few  tents,  they  did  not 
fail  to  procure  flour,  roghan,  krut,  &,c.  without  payment,  which  the 
inmates  gave  fearing  worse  treatment.  At  one  of  our  halts  by  a  pond 
of  rain  water,  called  Dand  Ghulai,  a  faquir  mounted  on  a  small  horse 
without  saddle,  came  from  an  adjacent  collection  of  tents,  which  we 
did  not  see,  and  demanded  alms,  expatiating  mudi  on  the  splendour 
of  the  tents,  and  on  the  wealth  in  the  kafila.  Abdulah  Khan  asked 
him  for  his  blessing,  and,  while  he  was  receiving  it,  some  of  the  men 
were  engaged  in  fixing  a  cord  around  the  neck  of  a  large  sized  dog, 
which  accompanied  the  faquir,  and  they  succeeded  in  purloining  it 
without  notice.  At  this  halting  place  large  melons  were  brought  to 
the  kafila  for  sale.  The  Hajls,  as  usual,  when  any  tents  were  near, 
went  into  them  to  pass  the  night,  procuring  better  entertainment 
there  than  among  the  men  of  the  kafila;  indeed  throughout  Khora- 
san,  among  the  Duranis,  charity  appears  extinct,  as  does  also,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  existence  of  any  kind  of  social  or  benevolent  feel- 
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ing.  Wo  at  length  reached  a  formidable  range  of  hills,  at  the  en¬ 
trance  into  which  it  was  intended  to  have  halted,  but  it  was  disco¬ 
vered  that  there  was  no  water  in  the  spots,  where  it  was  usually 
found.  Khadar  Khan  was  much  mortified,  as  it  was  evening,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  cross  the  range  at  once,  a  labor  he  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  reserved  for  the  morrow.  Men  were  however 
despatched  on  all  sides  to  search  for  water,  and  one  returned  with  a 
piece  of  ice,  which  he  exhibited  as  evidence  of  his  discovery,  but  the 
water  although  near  trickled  from  the^crevices  in  the  heights  above, 
and  would  have  been  useless  with  respect  to  the  animals  ;  moreover 
to  encamp  close  to  it  was  impossible.  In  this  dilemma,  two  of  the 
Atchakzai  appeared,  —  they  stated  that  they  were  acquainted  with 
water  very  near,  but  would  not  discover  it,  unless  they  received  gra¬ 
pes,  raisins,  snuff,  tobacco,  &c,  in  short  something  of  every  thing 
they  supposed  might  be  in  the  kafiia.  Khadar  Khan  strove  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  moderate  their  demands,  and  much  time  was  wasted 
in  fruitless  parley.  The  gesticulations  of  the  savages,  had  I  been 
free  from  pain,  would  have  sufficiently  diverted  me,  as  well  as  the 
stress  they  laid  on  obo,  as  they  call  water,  with  the  enormity  of  their 
demands.  The  Khan  unable  to  come  to  terms  with  them,  gave  the 
order  to  advance. 

We  now  ascended  a  steep  and  difficult  path,  down  which  the  water 
oozing  from  the  rock  trickled  down.  There  was  also  much  ice,  and 
many  of  the  camels  slipped,  — -the  women  had  previously  been  re¬ 
moved,  and  seated  on  horses.  This  ascent  naturally  involved  a  trou¬ 
blesome  descent,  and  we  had  to  pass  another  elevation  equally  pre¬ 
cipitous  before  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  pass,  from  which  the 
extensive  plain  of  Peshing  burst  upon  the  sight.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  pass,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  head  of  a  darra,  had  a  good  place 
to  encamp  in,  water  in  fair  quantity  from  springs  near  at  hand,  with 
plenty  of  fuel,  the  small  wood  on  the  adjacent  hills.  This  pass,  that 
of  Kozhak,  was  the  only  one  we  had  hitherto  met  with,  and  the  only 
obstacle  we  had  encountered  on  the  route,  which,  since  leaving  Kan¬ 
dahar,  had  been  otherwise  free  from  natural  difficulties.  The  moun¬ 
tain  range,  over  which  it  leads,  has  considerable  length,  and  while 
here  it  forms,  the  western  boundary  of  Peshing,  lower  down  it  marks, 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Shoravvak.  Besides  the  principal  pass  of 
Kozhak,  there  are  two  other  well  defined  and  frequented  ones  to  the 
south,  those  of  Rogani  and  Bedh,  both  crossing  into  Shoravvak; —  by 
the  first  of  these  the  Lora  river  winds  through  the  range. 

In  the  morning  we  continued  our  progress  through  the  darra,  with 
hills  on  either  side,  of  inferior  altitude.  There  were  numerous  mi- 
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mosa  trees,  from  the  trunks  and  branches  of  which  gum  plentifully 
exuded, —  it  was  eaten  eagerly  by  the  men  of  the  kafila,  but  I  found 
it  bitter  and  unpalatable.  On  arrival  at  a  small  hut  constructed  of 
the  boughs  and  branches  of  trees,  two  or  three  men  rushed  from  it, 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  examination  with  reference  to  duty,  rilled 
all  the  packages  carried  by  the  asses,  and  forbid  further  progress  un¬ 
til  their  claims  were  satisfied.  These  men  refused  either  to  give 

o 

water,  or  to  disclose  where  it  could  be  found,  and  only  after  receiving 
a  quantity  of  tobacco,  would  they  give  fire  to  enable  thq  ass  drivers 
to  smoke  their  chillams.  Both  parties  were  in  full  debate,  when 
Khadar  Khan  and  the  horsemen,  hitherto  in  the  rear,  came  up,  and 
instantly  ordered  an  advance,  it  being  nonsense  to  hear  duty  talked 
of  in  such  a  place,  and  by  such  men.  I  was,  in  truth,  surprised  at. 
the  audacity  of  these  fellows,  who  were  nearly  naked;  nor  could  it 
ever  have  been  imacrined,  that  such  miserable  beings  were  entitled  to 
collect  duties.  They  were  without  weapons,  und  probably  calculat¬ 
ed  on  the  stupidity  or  timidity  of  the  ass  drivers,  who  they  might  also 
have  thought,  were  proceeding  alone.  During  their  search,  a  Koran 
received  the  marks  of  their  respect,  being  applied  to  the  eyes  and 
lips. 

On  clearing  this  darra,  we  entered  the  plain  ofPeshing;  to  the 
right,  on  rising  ground,  stood  a  square  castle,  belonging  to  Abdulah 
Khan,  Sirdar  of  the  Atchakzais.  There  were  two  or  three  mulber¬ 
ry  trees  near  it,  and  some  cultivation  of  wheat,  lucerne  and  melons. 
Khadar  Khan  and  his  mounted  men  rode  up  to  the  castle,  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  duty  matters,  and  wished  the  whole  of  the  ka¬ 
fila  to  have  accompanied  him,  but  the  men  would  not  consent,  fear¬ 
ing  the  rapacity  of  the  Atchakzai  Sirdar,  should  they  place  them¬ 
selves  in  his  power.  We,  therefore,  under  the  orders  of  Abdulah 
Khan,  the  nephew,  passed  on,  and  crossed  a  small  river,  on  which 
was  a  village,  the  houses  built  of  mud.  We  then  directed  our  course 
towards  another  village,  a  circular  tower  in  which,  was  visible  far 
off.  There  we  halted ;  the  water  supplied  from  a  pond,  the  river 
being  considerably  distant.  Khadar  Khan  joined  us,  and  expressed 
anger  that  the  kafila  had  not  accompanied  him,  as  the  affair  of  duty 
would  have  been  arranged. 

The  men,  who  now  came  from  the  village  to  claim  duty,  were 
most  beggarly  dressed,  and  without  shoes.  A  most  contentious  scene 
occurred,  their  demands  being  exorbitant,  and  nothing  that  evening 
was  settled.  These  officers  of  the  customs  stayed  with  us  during 
the  night,  and  were  most  oppressive  visitants,  admitting  no  refusal 
of  any  thing  they  asked  for.  The  next  day  passed  also  in  stormy 
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discussion,  and  the  evening  approached  without  any  satisfactory  re¬ 
sult,  when  the  kafila  Basin  seized  one  by  the  neck,  and  pushed  him 
towards  the  horses,  telling  him  to  count  them,  it  appearing  that  the 
number  of  horses  in  the  caravan  was  disputed.  To  count  twenty, 
or  twenty  live,  actually  exceeded  the  ruffians  numerical  ability,  — 
it  was  necessary  to  count  them  for  him.  The  spirited  conduct  of  the 
kafila  Basin  seemed  to  have  its  effect  in  bringing  matters  to  a  close : 
money  was  now  paid,  and  matters  were  considered  settled.  The 
men,  however,  did  not  leave  us,  and  towards  night  urged  fresh  claims 
as  to  the  asses,  and  they  with  their  burthens  were  carried  into  the 
village  for  inspection.  In  the  morning,  a  new  subject  for  altercation 
was  found,  and  a  well  dressed  youth  made  his  appearance,  who  wrote 
Persian,  and  officiated  as  scribe,  —  nor  was  it  until  the  day  was  con¬ 
siderably  advanced,  that  the  Kafila  was  permitted  to  proceed,  fees 
having  been  given  to  the  scribe  and  others. 

I  could  not  estimate  the  degree  of  danger  attending  our  stay  here, 
but  Khadar  Khan,  who  on  the  score  of  his  family,  had  the  most  at 
stake,  was  continually  walking  to  and  fro  in  great  agitation,  and  fre¬ 
quently  uttered  fervent  ejaculations  that  God  would  deliver  him  from 
the  hands  of  the  At.chakzais.  It  would  have  given  me  pleasure  had  I 
known  Pashto,  to  have  learned  what  passed  during  the  debates  at  this 
place,  for  undoubtedly  much  eloquence  was  displayed  on  both  sides. 
I  could  glean,  that  the  Atchakzai  ridiculed  the  menace  of  forcing  a 
passage  without  payment  of  duty,  and  that  they  asserted  it  was  much 
better  to  have  Hindus  to  deal  with,  who  without  parley  or  hesitation 
paid  five  rupees  for  each  ass,  whereas  they  could  only  procure  two 
from  a  Mussulman,  and  that  after  much  dispute.  The  conduct  of 
the  men,  who  on  the  plea  of  collecting  duty,  fixed  themselves  upon 
the  kafila,  was  most  outrageous  and  extraordinary.  They  insisted 
that  food  should  be  prepared  for  them,  and  would  not  allow  it  to  be 
cooked,  kicking  over  the  pots  with  their  feet,  and  then  with  their 
closed  fists  scattering  the  fire.  It  was  evident  they  wished  rather  to 
annoy  than  to  be  well  entertained,  and  the  consequence  was  they 
were  served  with  meat  nearly  raw,  which  they  devoured  like  canni¬ 
bals.  The  two  evenings  we  halted  here,  the  men  of  the  village  as¬ 
sembled  in  great  numbers  around  us,  (for  curiosity  merely),  seating 
themselves  on  the  ground,  at  a  little  distance.  None  of  them  had 
weapons,  which  are  perhaps  scarce  among  them.  Abdulah  Khan, 
their  Sirdar,  had,  I  was  informed,  a  piece  of  ordnance,  possibly  a 
jingal,  at  his  castle. 

Leaving  the  village,  our  course  led  through  a  small  belt  of  tama¬ 
risk  jangal,  clearing  which  we  halted  between  a  village  and  river 
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close  to  it,  the  same  probably  we  had  before  passed.  The  stream 
was  in  a  deep  sunken  bed,  and  there  are  no  wheels  on  its  banks  to 
make  the  water  available  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  the  natives  say¬ 
ing  they  have  no  material  for  ropes.  The  water  of  this  river,  the 
Lora,  which  loses  itself  in  the  sands  of  Shorawak,  is  a  little  saline 
to  the  taste,  and  is  esteemed  ponderous. 

The  next  day’s  march  led  us  anew  amongst  low  hills,  and  over  an 
uneven  country.  We  halted  near  a  rivulet,  two  or  three  villages 
bearing  to  thepeft,  with  a  few  trees  interspersed  about  them.  These 
I  believe,  were  inhabited  by  the  Ali  Zai  Patans,  and  were  depend¬ 
ent  on  Shall.  During  the  night,  robbery  was  committed  on  one  ol 
our  Saiyads,  who  suffered  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  rupees, — 
his  Koran,  which  was  carrried  off,  was  afterwards  returned  in  a 
mysterious  manner.  The  thieves  were  not  discovered,  but  the  Ali 
Zai  had  the  credit  of  the  robbery. 

The  next  march  was  cheerfully  performed  by  the  kafda,  as  it  re¬ 
moved  them  from  the  country  of  the  Patans,  and  brought  them  fairly 
into  that  of  Mehrab  Khan,  the  Brahul  chief  of  Kalat.  Here  danger 
to  the  same  extent  did  not  exist,  but  in  these  semi- barbarous  coun¬ 
tries,  where  tyranny  and  misrule  prevail,  oppression  never  ceases. 
This  day  I  was  so  absolutely  exhausted,  and  my  pains  were  so  severe 
that  I  was  utterly  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  kafda,  and  the  ca¬ 
mels  even  passed  me.  Leaving  the  rivulet,  a  village  occurred,  near 
which  the  men  were  employed  in  winnowing  corn  ;  they  suffered  me 
to  pass  unmolested.  Beyond  it  was  a  Karez  of  clear  but  badly  tast¬ 
ed  water,  with  a  few  tut  or  barren  mulberry  trees  on  its  course  ;  and 
farther  on  a  line  of  undulating  eminences  preceding  the  large  plain 
or  valley  of  Shall.  Among  the  eminences,  I  was  compelled  from  the 
acuteness  of  my  sufferings  to  cast  myself  on  the  earth,  and  truly 
death  at  that  time  would  have  been  hailed  as  friendly.  With  much 
difficulty  I  made  my  way  into  the  plain,  and  in  progress  to  the  town, 
prominently  seated  on  a  lofty  mound,  and  distant  some  three  or  four 
cosses,  I  replied  to  all  I  met  that  I  was  a  Haji.  It  was  dark  before  I 
reached,  when  I  learned  from  a  soldier  at  the  western  or  Hanna  gate, 
that  the  kafda  was  immediately  under  the  southern  wall  of  the  town. 
I  passed  into  the  bazar,  where  I  met  Gul  Mahomed,  one  of  my  com¬ 
panions,  who  conducted  me  to  the  remainder.  All  were  glad  to  see 
ine  again,  fearing  some  accident  had  happened  to  me,  and  I  amused 
them  by  relating  my  adventures  as  a  Haji  on  the  road. 

I  may  here  observe,  that  my  situation  in  the  kafda  as  regarded  at¬ 
tention  and  civility,  had  become  very  supportable.  Khadar  Khan, 
who  had  refused  me  assistance,  saluted  me  with  congratulations  the 
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very  next  day,  when  he  beheld  me  comfortably  clad  in  a  posti'n,  and 
never  passed  me  on  the  road  without  notice ;  —  the  Kafila-Bashi  as¬ 
sociated  himself  with  my  companions  in  a  kind  of  mess:  I  consequent¬ 
ly  had  my  meals  with  him,  and  was  invariably  treated  with  kindness. 
This  man  I  afterwards  saw  at  Haidarabad  in  Sind,  where  he  had  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  military  service  on  a  salary  of  two  hundred  rupees 
monthly. 

The  kafila  halted  two  or  three  days  at  Shall,  to  arrange  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  duty,  which  is  collected  there,  and  to  allow  men  and  cattle  a 
little  rest.  My  pains  grew  intense,  so  much  so,  that  I  was  unable 
to  accompany  my  friends,  on  their  departure.  I  made  an  effort  to 
keep  pace  with  them,  but  finding  I  could  not  I  returned  to  the  town, 
not,  venturing  from  what  I  had  heard  of  the  Bolan  pass,  to  run  the 
chance  of  proceeding  alone  through  it. 

At  Shall,  I  was  very  hospitably  treated,  —  being  lodged  in  the 
clean  and  upper  apartment  of  the  principal  masjid  near  the  southern 
or  Shikarpur  gate,  and  regularly  supplied  with  abundance  of  good 
provisions.  My  afflictions  daily  became  less,  and,  at  length,  I  an¬ 
nounced  my  ability  to  depart,  whenever  a  k&fila  might  arrive.  Two 
or  three  horse  kafilas  from  Kandahar  passed,  but  I  was  not  allowed 
to  accompany  them,  it  being  feared  I  should  be  left  behind  on  the 
road  by  the  horses. 

The  town  of  Shall,  or  as  often  called  Quetta  and  Kote,  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  slight  mud  crenated  wall,  and  may  comprise  three  hun¬ 
dred  houses.  These  lie  at  the  base  of  a  huge  mound  on  which 
stands  the  ruinous  citadel,  now  the  abode  of  the  governor  Jell61 
Khan.  The  bazar  is  tolerably  well  supplied,  and  is  a  fair  one  for  a 
provincial  town,  being  the  centre  of  much  traffic  with  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  countries.  It  is  situated  conveniently  on  the  road  between  Kan¬ 
dahar  and  Shik&rpur,  as  well  as  with  reference  to  Kalat,  and  other 
places.  There  are  many  small  gardens  belonging  to  the  town, 
which  appear  as  if  newly  planted,  the  trees  being  young.  There 
are  the  vine,  the  fig,  the  pomegranate,  the  plum,  and  I  believe  the 
apple  and  pear.  Mulberries  and  apricots  are  plentiful,  as  are  also 
melons  in  their  season. 

The  valley  of  Shall  may  be  about  twelve  miles  in  length,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  three  or  four  miles.  It  is  well  supplied  with  wat¬ 
er,  and  besides  good  wheat  and  barley,  yields  much  lucerne,  with,  I 
believe,  some  madder.  The  neighbouring  hills,  the  native  region  of 
the  wild  sheep,  provide  ample  pasture  for  very  numerous  flocks  of 
the  domestic  animal,  and  Shall  is  proverbially  celebrated  for  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  its  lambs. 
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I  was  much  pleased  with  the  climate  in  this  valley,  the  frosts  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  being  gentle,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  being  far  from 
oppressive  during  the  day,  as  is  the  case  at  Kandahar,  even  during 
the  winter.  The  people  told  me  that  in  another  month  they  might 
expect  snow,  which  would  continue  for  two  months,  during  which 
time  they  would  be  left  to  their  own  protection,  the  garrison  retiring 
to  the  warmer  country  of  Dadar;  and  I  saw  them  repairing  the  ca¬ 
sualties  in  the  town  walls.  They  entertain  apprehensions  from  their 
troublesome  neighbours,  the  Khakas,  who  live  in  the  adjacent  hills  to 
the  east,  and  north-east,  and  who  have,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
sacked  the  town. 

The  outsides  of  the  houses  in  the  town,  were  mostly  covered  with 
the  carcases  of  sheep  ;  salted  and  exposed  to  dry.  The  principal 
bones  are  extracted,  and  the  limbs  extended  with  small  sticks. 
These  flitches  of  mutton,  and  they  have,  when  cooked,  very  nearly 
the  taste  of  bacon,  are  called  Khaddft  by  the  Baloches,  and  Landh 
by  Afghans.  They  are  generally  used  for  winter  consumption,  when 
the  flocks  of  the  pastoral  tribes  are  removed  to  the  plains  ofKachi. 

Besides  the  town  of  Shall,  there  are  in  the  valley,  a  few  other 
villages,  as  Ispangali,  and  Karanf,  the  latter  under  the  hills  to  the 
west,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Saiyads,  and  boasting  many  gardens  ;  with 
many  small  hamlets  belongingto  the  Sherwani  Brahuis  towards  the 
south.  There  are  likewise  some  castles  contiguous  to  the  town, 
the  principal  of  which  is  owned  by  Samandar  Khan,  a  Durani  no¬ 
bleman  of  note. 

The  valley  of  Shall  was  originally  held  by  the  Kassi  Afghans, 
who  still  dwell  in  the  town  and  immediate  vicinity.  Having  passed 
under  Brahui  rule,  the  Sherwani  tribe  have  intruded  themselves  into 
the  southern  parts  of  the  valley  ;  and  some  of  the  villages  border¬ 
ing  on  it,  and  included  in  the  district,  as  Kuchilak,  on  the  road  to 
Peshing,  and  Berg,  on  the  road  to  Mastung,  are  held  by  Khakas, 
wholly  or  chiefly. 

Finally,  a  large  kafila  arrived  from  Kandahar,  of  a  multifarious 
description,  and  I  was  allowed  to  join  it.  During  my  abode  at  Shall, 
I  had  received  many  attentions,  from  a  respectable  and  wealthy  Brah¬ 
man  of  Bikkanfr,  named  Rdghlall.  Learning  I  was  about  to  leave, 
he  invited  me  to  his  house  in  the  evening,  and  after  asking  me  if  I 
could  teach  him  to  make  gold, —  to  plate  copper  with  silver,  —  and 
to  cure  diseases  of  the  eye  —  he  provided  me  with  what  1  needed 
much,  a  suit  of  cotton  clothing,  and  a  supply  of  flour  and  roghan  for 
my  journey.  My  Mussulman  friends  found  a  kid  skin,  into  which 
they  placed  my  provisions,  and  slinging  it  over  my  shoulders,  J 
followed  the  kafila  which  had  preceded  ine. 
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As  soon  as  I  joined  it,  one  of  the  camel  drivers  finding  that  I  was 
going  to  Shikarpur,  took  my  load  and  put  it  on  one  of  his  animals,  so 
I  walked  unencumbered.  The  first  march,  of  five  or  six  miles, 
brought  us  to  Sir-i-ab,  beneath  a  small  detached  hill  at  the  extremity 
of  the  valley,  where  we  halted  near  the  source  of  a  rivulet  of  fine 
water,  which  gives  a  name  to  the  locality.  There  was  some  tilled  land 
here,  but  no  inhabitants.  To  our  right  was  the  high  mountain  Che' 
hel  Tan,  and  where  it  terminated  to  the  south,  we  descried  the  small 
pass  or  Lak,  as  here  called,  leading  to  Mastung,  so  famed  for  its 
fruits.  To  our  left  were  alike  hills,  and  in  front  the  Dasht  Bf  Dowlat, 
over  which  the  high  road  to  Shikarpur  passes.  The  director  or 
Bashi  of  the  kafila,  was  named  Baloch  Khan,  and  the  camel  driver 
who  had  befriended  me  by  lightening  me  of  my  burden,  proved  to  be 
in  his  employ.  This  led  to  Baloch  Khan  inviting  me  to  join  his  par¬ 
ty,  which  of  course  \Vas  very  agreable  to  me,  and  I  at  once  became 
easy  in  the  kafila.  We  were  here  joined  by  a  pastoral  tribe  of  Bra- 
huls,  who  were  proceeding  to  the  warmer  countries  below  the  pass. 
They  mustered  above  three  hundred  firelocks,  and  as  the  journey  from 
hence  to  Dadar,  was  esteemed  perilous,  their  company  was  accepta¬ 
ble. 

Early  in  the  morning,  having  filled  the  massaks  or  skins  with  wa¬ 
ter,  we  left  Sir-i-ab,  and  skirting  the  eastern  base  of  the  small  hill 
we  had  halted  under,  we  then  struck  across  the  bleak,  sterile  plain 
of  Bi  Dowlat.  We  occupied  the  entire  day  in  the  transit,  and  by  even¬ 
ing  gained  the  entrance  into  the  Bolan  hills,  and  having  crossed  a 
very  slight  ascent,  we  descended  gradually  into  a  Darra  or  valley, 
where  we  halted.  There  was  no  water  here,  but  our  people  had  pro¬ 
vided  against  the  want.  We  were  this  night  highly  amused  by  a 
witty  fellow,  called  Shahabadm,  who  personated  one  of  the  Atchak 
Zai,  and  proffered  to  disclose  where  obo  or  water  could  be  found. 
He  imitated  the  tone  and  expressions  of  the  savages  exactly,  and 
extorted  loud  peals  of  laughter  from  his  auditors.  I  had  got  over  the 
first  march  to  Sir-i-ab  pretty  well,  but  the  long  one  of  this  day  prov¬ 
ed  too  much  for  me,  although  the  road  had  been  good,  and  I  expe¬ 
rienced  a  renewal,  in  some  degree,  of  my  former  pains. 

On  the  following  morning,  our  course  led  us  along  the  valley,  which 
had  a  continual  but  gradual  and  easy  descent.  To  march  was  toil¬ 
some,  as  the  bed  of  the  valley  was  filled  by  small  stones  and  pebbles. 
From  it  we  gained  another  valley  with  which  it  communicated,  and 
here,  after  a  short  distance,  we  came  upon  a  variety  of  springs,  the 
water  of  which  gushed  from  the  rocks  to  the  right,  and  formed  a 
stream.  Some  of  the  springs  discharged  large  volumes  of  water, 
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which  released  themselves  with  a  considerable  noise.  This  spot  is 
called  Sir-i-Bolan,  and  the  sources  are  those  of  the  rivulet  which  has 
fixed  its  name  upon  the  pass.  We  did  not  halt  here,  but  proceeded 
until  we  reached  Kajuri,  a  spot  so  called  from  a  solitary  date  tree, 
which  arose  opposite  to  us  in  graceful  majesty,  an  emblem  of  our  ap¬ 
proach  to  more  genial  climes.  Our  road  was  throughout  this  march 
along  the  same  Darra,  and  over  the  same  kind  of  pebbly  surface. 
We  had  seen  no  inhabitants,  but  occasional  tracks  across  the  hills 
seemed  to  indicate  their  existence  near.  During  the  night,  the  sen¬ 
tinels  were  particularly  alert,  keeping  up  an  incessant  discharge  of 
matchlocks,  and  shouting  “  Hai !  Kabadar  !  Hai  !  Kabadar  ! 

Our  next  march  continued  through  the  Darra,  and  we  lost  the  Bo- 
lan  rivulet,  while  to  the  left  the  country  became  more  open.  The 
road  also  became  less  stony,  as  we  reached  Bib!  Nani,  where  we 
found  another  rivulet,  which  I  was  told  came  from  the  hills  of  Kal£t. 
This  place  is  a  shrine  of  some  repute,  and  has  some  curious  legends 
connected  with  it.  The  hills  here  yield  fuller’s  earth,  or  some  analo¬ 
gous  substance.  The  road  winds  through  the  low  hills  at  this  point, 
and  enters  the  extensive  plain  of  Kirta  ;  —  the  river  flowed  to  our 
left,  and  crossing  the  plain  we  halted  at  Garm-ab,  (warm  spring)  or 
the  sources  of  the  third  river  we  meet  with  in  the  Bolan  pass.  About 
half  a  mile  to  our  left,  or  to  the  north,  was  the  small  village  of  Kirta, 
inhabited  by  Baloches,  subjects  ofKalat,  but  at  the  mercy  of  the  pre¬ 
datory  hill  tribes.  Many  of  the  women  came  to  procure  water  from 
the  springs,  which,  as  their  name  implies,  are  tepid,  and  in  the  pools 
formed  by  them  are  myriads  of  small  fishes.  The  houses  of  Kirta 
were  constructed  of  mud  and  stones,  and  amongst  them  was  a  square 
tower.  There  is  some  land  cultivated,  principally  with  rice,  and 
there  might  be  much  more,  were  there  any  security. 

Our  Brahui  companions  were  desirous  that  the  kafila  should  have 
halted  at  Kirta,  for  a  day,  but  this  was  not  acceded  to,  although 
the  march  we  had  in  front  was  through  the  most  critical  part  of  the 
pass.  The  kafila  therefore  proceeded  without  them. 

Leaving  Garm-ab,  we  came  upon  a  large  marsh,  with  a  muddy  bot¬ 
tom,  and  much  choked  up  with  reeds  and  flags.  It  is  formed  by  the 
waters  of  Garm-ab,  and  from  it  issues  the  clear  stream,  which  hence 
to  the  termination  of  the  pass,  was  to  be  our  attendant.  This  marsh 
immediately  precedes  the  entrance  into  a  series  of  defiles,  and  is  not 
I  believe  to  be  avoided  by  beasts  of  burthen,  who  with  difficulty  wade 
through  it.  Pedestrians,  like  myself,  round  it  to  the  right,  and  fol¬ 
low  a  slender  path  winding  around  the  enclosing  hills.  In  this  march 
we  had  continually  to  cross  and  recross  the  river,  whose  bed  was  gen- 
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erally  occupied  with  large  boulders,  and  occasionally  with  flags. 
The  water  was  delightfully  transparent.  During  the  early  part  of 
the  day,  the  Darra  was  more  or  less  open,  or  not  so  contracted  as  to 
be  termed  justly  a  defile,  but  on  approaching  a  spot  called  Khundillan, 
the  hills  on  either  side  closed  upon  each  other,  and  the  narrow  pas¬ 
sage  between  them  was  entirely  filled  by  the  water.  Previous  to  ar¬ 
rival  here,  the  kafila  was  condensed,  and  the  armed  and  mounted 
men  formed  in  a  body,  it  being  judged  fit  to  move  with  caution  and 
prepared,  in  a  part  of  the  pass,  which  of  all  others,  seemed  to  be  the 
most  dreaded.  Within  the  defile,  there  was  a  large  cavern  in  the 
hills  to  the  right,  and  under  it  a  pool  said  to  be  unfathomable;  — 
there  was  evidence  of  great  depth  of  water  in  the  limpid  and  azure 
tinged  water.  The  scenery  was  here  sufficiently  good,  indeed  through¬ 
out  this  day’s  march,  the  natural  features  of  the  several  localities 
were  interesting.  Emerging  from  the  defile,  we  traversed  a  fine 
open  space,  favorable  for  encampment,  with  the  river  to  the  right, 
and  also  winding  to  the  front.  Crossing  it,  we  again  passed  through 
defiles  into  another  and  lengthened  Darra,  but  wide  and  open  ;  — 
and  this  traversed,  other  defiles  led  us  into  a  more  spacious  valley, 
where  there  was  an  abundance  of  coarse  grass  :  —  It  may  be  observ¬ 
ed  that  there  is  throughout  this  journey  more  or  less  forage,  parti¬ 
cularly  from  Khundillan  ;  —  there  is  also  a  good  quantity  of  cultiva¬ 
ble  soil,  and  from  the  admirable  command  of  water,  it  is  obvious, 
that  were  the  country  secure,  great  quantities  of  rice  might  be  grown. 
As  it  is,  exposed  to  perpetual  depredations,  no  one  dares  to  settle  in 
the  valley,  or  cultivate  its  soil.  Neither  is  adequate  advantage  taken 
of  its  plentiful  pastures,  for  no  one  ventures  to  graze  them.  From 
this  last  valley,  which  has  an  appellation,  I  forget,  derived  from  its 
herbage,  a  short  passage  cleared  us  of  the  pass  altogether,  and 
brought  us  into  the  plain  of  Dadar.  The  broken  ground  here  was 
covered  with  stunted  trees  and  brushwood,  and  we  had  finally  to  cross 
the  river,  which  flowed  to  the  right  hand.  Passing  a  few  old  tombs 
and  shrines,  we  at  length  halted  on  the  borders  of  a  canal  of  irriga¬ 
tion,  with  the  town  of  Dadar  and  its  date  groves  in  sight,  some  two 
or  three  miles  distant. 

I  could  have  enjoyed  this  march  under  other  circumstances,  but 
what  with  its  length,  and  the  ill  condition  I  was  in,  it  proved  a  pen- 
ible  one  to  me.  The  constant  crossing  of  the  river,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  tramping  so  often  barefooted,  nearly  exhausted  me,  and  my 
feet  at  the  close  of  the  journey  were  sorely  blistered.  It  was  in  vain 
I  strove  to  keep  company  with  the  kafila,  and  before  reaching  Khun¬ 
dillan,  behind  it  as  usual,  two  or  three  shots  fired  from  the  hills, 
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caused  me  to  raise  my  eyes,  when  I  perceived  three  or  four  men. 
They  were  however  too  far  off  to  give  me  trouble,  and  I  saw  that 
they  were  moving  from,  and  not  towards  me. 

The  magnificent  pass  of  the  Bolan,  may  be  said  to  be  throughout 
its  extent  perfectly  level,  the  gradual  ascent  of  the  upper  portion  of 
it,  and  the  slight  kotal  or  pass,  if  deserving  the  name,  by  which  the 
Dasht-Bi-Dowlat  is  gained,  scarcely  forming  exceptions. 

It  is  interesting  on  many  accounts  :  being  with  theMulloh  pass  far 
to  the  south,  the  only  route  of  this  level  character,  intersecting  the 
great  chain  of  mountains  defining,  on  the  east,  the  low  countries  of 
Kach  Gandava  and  the  valley  of  the  Indus  ;  while  westward  it  sup¬ 
ports  the  elevated  regions  of  Kalat  and  Saharawan.  There  are  many 
other  passes  over  the  chain,  but  all  of  them  from  the  east  have  a  steep 
and  difficult  ascent,  and  conduct  to  the  brink  of  the  plateau  or  table 
lands.  Such  are  the  passes  of  Takarf  and  Naghow,  between  the 
Bolan  and  Mulloh  routes,  and  there  are  others  to  the  north  of  the 
Bolan.  This  pass  is  no  less  important,  as  occurring  in  the  direct 
line  of  communication  between  Sind  and  the  neighbouring  countries 
with  Kandahar  and  Khorasan.  It  also  constitutes,  in  this  direction 
the  boundary  between  the  Sard  Sel  and  Garm  Sel,  or  the  cold  and 
hot  countries.  The  natives  here  affirm  that  all  below  the  pass  is 
Hind,  and  that  all  above  it  is  Khorasan.  This  distinction  is  in  great 
measure  warranted,  not  only  because  the  pass  separates  very  differ¬ 
ent  races  from  each  other,  speaking  various  dialects,  but  that  it  marks 
the  line  of  a  complete  change  of  climate  and  natural  productions. 
As  we  near  Dadar  we  behold  the  A'kh  or  milky  euphorbia  ;  — no 
plant  is  more  uniformly  found  at  the  verge  of  the  two  zones:  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  warmer  one,  it  stands  as  a  sentinel,  overlooking  the  fron¬ 
tier  over  which  apparently  it  may  not  step. 

Our  next  march  was  merely  a  change  of  ground,  and  brought  us  with¬ 
in  a  mile  of  the  town  of  Dadar.  I  was  unable  to  visit  it,  but  it  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  walled  in,  and  of  some  extent,  containing  some  tolerably  look¬ 
ing  houses.  The  Hindus  of  the  bazar  resorted  to  the  kafila  to  traffic. 
The  neighbourhood  was  well  cultivated;  the  soil  besides  being  natural¬ 
ly  good,  is  well  watered  by  numerous  canals  large  and  small.  Many 
small  hamlets  are  sprinkled  over  it ;  and  the  produce,  besides  grains, 
consists  of  sugar  cane,  and  the  indigo  plant.  There  are  two  fazls 
or  harvests,  the  vernal  and  hibernal.  The  town  is  held  by  the  Khan 
of  Kalat,  and  the  governor  is  generally  one  of  his  houshold  slaves. 

We  halted  near  Dadar  for  two  days;  transit  fees  were  levied  from 
the  kafila  ;  after  which,  our  company,  augmented  by  Baloch  traders, 
started  for  Bagh. 
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The  hills  in  this  part  of  the  country  describe  a  vast  semicircle, 
the  principal  ranges  to  the  west,  before  noticed,  stretching  away  to 
t he  south,  and  ending  only  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean.  Immediate¬ 
ly  to  the  north  and  north-east  of  Dadar,  are  other  hills  enclosing  the 
valley  of  Slbi,  and  the  abodes  of  Khakas,  Kadjaks,  Shflanclns,  Bar- 
ru  Zais,  Mams,  and  other  mingled  Afodian  and  Baloch  tribes  :  while 
to  the  east  extend  a  succession  of  ranges,  the  southern  termination 
of  the  great  Suliman  chain  running  parallel  to  and  west  of  the  Indus. 
On  the  side  bordering  on  Dadar  and  Kacin,  they  are  inhabited  by 
savage  tribes,  whose  predatory  habits  render  them  a  great  annoyance 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  as  they  frequently  issue  from  their 
fastnesses  in  overpowering  numbers,  and  plunder  the  villages.  On 
the  opposite  side  they  look  down  upon  Sanghar,  Dera  Ghazi  Khan, 
and  the  Kalat  chiefs  districts  of  Harand  and  Dajil.  The  heat  at 
Dadar  is  singularly  oppressive,  and  the  unburnt  bricks  of  the  old 
tombs  are  pointed  out  as  having  become  of  a  red  hue  in  the  fervent 
rays  of  the  sun. 

At  a  little  distance  from  Dadar,  a  line  ofjabbal  or  low  hills,  or  ra¬ 
ther  a  fracture  in  the  surface,  extends  from  east  to  west  across  the 
country,  and  separates  the  particular  valley  of  Dadar  from  the  great 
plain  of  Kach  Gandava.  The  road  throughout  this  fissure  is  level,  but 
the  broken  mass  assumes  a  variety  of  fantastic  shapes,  and  may  have 
a  breadth  of  three  or  four  miles.  Where  it  ends,  the  hard  level 
plain  begins. 

I  had  scarcely  commenced  the  march  from  Dadar,  when  I  was 
seized  with  vomiting,  occasioned  I  knew  not  by  what,  unless  by  the 
water,  which  here  has  a  bad  repute.  It  was  night  when  we  march¬ 
ed,  both  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  that  the  manzil  or  place 
of  intended  halt  was  distant.  The  kafila  soon  passed  me,  and  help¬ 
less  I  laid  mvself  on  the  ground,  and  awaited  morning.  I  was  fear- 
ful  of  losing  the  road.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  I  arose  and  continued 
my  way.  I  passed  through  the  fracture  just  noted  and  had  reached 
the  plain  beyond,  when  my  disorder  drove  me  to  seek  the  shade 
of  some  low  hills  to  the  right  of  the  road.  Here  two  or  three  horse¬ 
men  of  the  kafila  who  had  stayed  behind  came  to  me.  They  kind¬ 
led  a  fire,  their  object  being  to  smoke  ciiirss.  They  encouraged  me 
to  proceed,  telling  me  I  should  find  the  kafila  at  a  village,  the  trees 
of  which  were  visible  in  the  far  distance.  I  strove  to  do  so,  but  was 
soon  redriven  from  the  road,  and  this  time,  the  bank  of  a  dry  water 
course  afforded  me  shade.  At  length  with  my  strength  somewhat  re¬ 
newed,  I  again  followed  the  road,  and  by  evening  approached  the 
village  of  Iliri. 
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Here  was  a  river,  the  Nan,  to  which  I  hastened  to  appease  my 
thirst ;  and  on  crossing  a  ravine  to  regain  the  road,  a  ruffian  assail- 
ed  me  with  a  drawn  sword,  and  ordered  me  to  accompany  him. 
Clearing  the  ravine,  he  examined  my  postfn,  and  the  kid  skin  bag 
containing  the  remnant  of  my  flour,  which  I  chanced  to  have  with 
me  this  day.  Much  parley  ensued,  he  insisting  I  should  follow  him, 
and  I  objecting  to  do  so.  I  told  him  if  he  was  a  robber,  as  his  weap¬ 
on  made  him  superior,  to  take  what  he  wanted  ,  —  to  this,  he  repli¬ 
ed,  by  putting  his  fore  finger  between  his  teeth,  and  shaking  his 
head,  signifying,  I  presume,  that  he  was  not  one.  I  was  unable  to 
prevail  upon  the  fellow  to  depart,  when  a  Hindu  suddenly  made  his 
appearance.  Neither  I,  or  my  oppressor  had  before  seen  this  man, — 
an  angel  could  not,  however,  have  more  seasonably  interposed.  The 
Haloch  still  unwilling  to  relinquish  me,  said  I  was  a  thief,  but  the 
Hindu  would  not  admit  it,  and  asking  me  if  I  belonged  to  the  kafila, 
told  me,  it  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  village.  On  hearing  this,  and 
that  I  had  friends  near,  the  fellow  relaxed,  and  I  and  the  Hindu  pass¬ 
ed  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  ravine.  The  Hindu  separated  from 
me,  and  I  made  for  the  road,  when  the  Baloch  looking  and  seeing 
me  alone,  called  me  to  return,  and  as  an  inducement  plied  me  with 
stones.  Having  the  ravine  between  us,  and  descrying  three  or  four 
men  in  a  cultivated  field  adjacent,  I  paid  no  farther  attention  than 
to  return  him  his  missiles,  and  the  abusive  epithets  he  liberally  be¬ 
stowed,  with  them. 

I  next  went  to  the  men  in  the  field,  and  told  them  the  Baloch  strik¬ 
ing  across  the  plain  was  a  robber.  My  tattered  garments  were  again 
explored,  and  certainly  had  I  possessed  any  thing  worth  plunder,  it 
would  have  been  taken.  As  it  was,  the  elder  of  the  men  remarked 
“  what  could  be  plundered  from  you  ?  and  in  the  same  breath,  ask¬ 
ed  me  to  exchange  my  shoes  for  a  pair  of  chaplas,  an  uncouth  kind 
of  sandal.  I  refused,  although  the  shoes  were  old,  and  absolutely 
worn  out,  as  they  had  become  convenient  to  my  feet;  —  yet  my  re¬ 
fusal  was  of  no  avail,  and  the  shoes  were  taken  from  me;  the 
men  asserting  that  I  gave  them  of  my  free  will,  and  I  that  they  were 
forcibly  seized.  It  was  promised  that  a  youth  should  conduct  me 
to  the  kafila,  which  was  said  to  be  two  cosses  distant.  The  good 
Hindu,  it  seemed  had  told  me  it  was  here,  to  disentangle  me  from 
the  Baloch.  May  his  righteous  purpose  excuse  the  untruth.  The 
old  man,  however,  on  putting  the  shoes  on  his  feet,  said  they  were 
not  worth  exchanging,  and  returned  them.  He  then  placed  his  fin¬ 
gers  upon  his  eyes,  and  swore  that  he  was  a  Mussulman,  and  no  thief. 
He  invited  me  to  pass  the  night  at  his  house,  by  way  of  atonement, 
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and  assured  me  of  good  entertainment.  I  might  have  trusted  myself 
with  him,  as  this  application  of  the  fingers  to  the  eyes  is  equivalent 
to  a  most  solemn  oath,  but  it  was  my  object  to  gain  the  kafila.  I 
therefore  declined,  and  the  road  being  pointed  out  to  me,  I  struck  in¬ 
to  it. 

Night  coming  on,  I  repaired  to  some  old  sepulchres  or  zfarats  on 
the  road  side,  to  await  the  rising  of  the  moon,  the  better  to  find  my 
way.  By  moonlight  I  proceeded,  but  it  was  soon  manifest  that  I  had 
missed  the  road,  and  ignorant  of  its  direction,  I  thought  it  best  to 
tarry  until  morn,  so  I  wrapped  myself  in  my  postin  and  went  to  sleep. 

At  day  break,  I  observed,  not  far  off,  a  man  of  respectable  appear¬ 
ance,  of  whom  I  enquired  the  road,  stating  that  I  had  gone  astray. 
He  lamented  that  a  Mussulman,  for  such  he  supposed  ine,  should 
have  been  compelled  to  sleep  on  the  plain,  and  leaving  his  own  path, 
he  guided  me  into  mine.  In  a  short  time  I  made  a  village,  situated 
on  the  Nari  river.  The  river  occupied  a  wide  bed,  and  the  banks 
on  either  side  were  high.  I  descended  into  the  bed,  and  under  shel¬ 
ter  of  the  near  bank,  I  passed  the  village  unobserved.  Beyond  it,  I 
took  my  frugal  breakfast,  soaking  my  scraps  of  bread  in  the  waters 
of  the  stream. 

Here  I  was  accosted  by  a  youth,  who  also  wanted  to  exchange 
shoes.  He  had  himself  a  new  pair,  and  perfectly  sound.  The  exchange 
would  have  been  to  his  prejudice,  as  I  pointed  out  to  him,  yet  I  could 
not  afford  to  part  with  my  old  and  easy  ones.  He  did  not  however 
insist.  I  was  hardly  yet  aware  that  a  Baloch  generally  prefaces  rob¬ 
bery,  by  proposing  exchange,  or  by  begging  some  article,  as  the 
plunderer  of  the  Afghan  tribes  near  Kandahar  first  asks  his  victim 
if  he  has  any  tobacco  or  snuff.  The  brother  of  Mehr&b  Khan  of  Ka- 
lat  was  encamped  near  this  village  with  a  party  of  horse. 

From  the  river  bed  I  passed  through  a  fairly  wooded  jangal  of 
small  ber,  mimosa,  and  tamarisk  trees.  It  swarmed  with  the  pasto¬ 
ral  Brahui  tribes,  who  had  recently  arrived,  and  taken  up  their  win¬ 
ter  quarters  here.  Beyond  this  belt  I  reached  the  small  town  of 
Haji  Sheher,  held  by  Mahomed  Khan,  the  Sirdar  of  the  Sherwani 
Brahms.  It  was  walled  in,  and  contained  a  small  but  good  bazar. 
The  two  domes  of  its  principal  masjids  had  been  conspicuous  for  a 
long  time  above  the  jangal.  Within  the  walls  were  perhaps  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  three  hundred  houses,  Hindu  and  Mahomedan; — 
without  were  groves  of  large  ber  and  mimosa  trees.  The  Sherwa¬ 
ni  chief  levies  a  transit  fee  on  merchandize.  I  found  that  the  kafila 
had  staid  the  night  here,  but  had  passed  on  in  the  morning  for  Bagh. 

A  Hindu  directed  me  as  to  the  road  I  was  to  take,  but  cautioned 
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me  not  to  go  alone.  I  went  on,  having  become  habituated  and  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  danger  and  adventure.  The  same  kind  of  light  jangal  pre¬ 
vailed.  I  was  soon  passed  by  three  Baloch  soldiers  mounted  on  ca¬ 
mels.  One  of  them  said  to  me  in  Persian  “  Ah  !  Ah!  you  are  an 
Uzbek  ”  I  told  him  I  was  not,  but  he  maintained  that  I  was,  laughing 
and  in  good  humour.  This  was  not  the  first  time,  I  had  been  taken 
for  one  of  these  Tartars. 

In  the  town  of  Shall,  notwithstanding  my  own  affirmations,  confirm¬ 
ed  by  many  of  the  inhabitants,  that  I  was  a  Parang  or  European,  se¬ 
veral  believed  that  I  was  an  Uzbek.  The  Mulla  or  priest  who  of¬ 
ficiated  in  the  masjfd,  where  I  was  lodged,  one  day  informed  a  large 
company,  with  an  air  of  great  self-satisfaction  that  I  was  a  Turk.  He 
nodded  his  head,  and  winked  his  eyes,  as  if  his  superior  penetration 
had  discovered  an  important  secret.  Another  individual  seriously 
annoyed  me  by  persisting  that  I  was  a  Karigar.  This  term  I  had 
heard  in  Daman,  and  the  Panjab,  used  to  denote  a  bull.  It  was  to 
no  purpose  that  I  contended  I  was  a  “  Mirdem  ”  or  “man,”  and  no 
“Karigar”  or  as  I  understood  it  “  bull  ”  The  individual  in  ques¬ 
tion  would  have  it  that  I  was  one,  or  at  least  a  Karigar.  A  better 
acquaintance  with  languages  taught  me  that  the  word  was  employed 
in  Persian  to  express  an  adept,  or  expert  person,  in  which  sense  no 
doubt,  the  man  intended  it.  At  the  same  place,  a  woman  daily  vi¬ 
sited  me,  always  bringing  some  trifling  present  of  fruit,  sweetmeat, 
&lg.  and  craving  my  blessing.  I  could  not  surmise  why  she  thought 
me  qualified  for  the  task,  until  I  heard  her,  one  day,  tell  another  wo¬ 
man  that.  I  was  the  “  diwaneh  ”  or  idiot  from  Mastung. 

Continuing  my  route  through  the  jangal,  I  came  upon  a  deserted 
and  ruinous  castle,  and  then  upon  a  village  to  the  left  of  the  road.  It 
was  dark  when  I  reached  a  cluster  of  villages  and  date  groves,  which 
I  was  so  certain  were  Bagh,  that  I  did  not  enquire,  and  satisfied  that 
I  should  find  the  kafila  in  the  morning,  I  retired  for  the  night  to  a 
Ziarat,  and  quietly  reposed. 

It  turned  out,  however,  that  I  was  mistaken,  and  when  I  arose  at 
day  break,  I  found  that  the  place  was  called  Tirkari,  and  that  Bagh 
was  a  good  coss  farther  on.  The  greater  part  of  this  distance  trac¬ 
ed  the  river  bank.  The  country  here  was  populous  and  well  culti¬ 
vated.  The  soil  is  fertile,  yielding  sugar  cane  amongst  its  produce  ; 
juwari  and  bajara,  here  as  throughout  the  province,  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  objects  of  the  agriculturist.  The  preference  shewn  to  them 
would  seem  to  shew  that  they  require  little  moisture,  and  that  ex¬ 
perience  has  proved  them  to  be  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate. 
They  subsist  both  man  and  animal,  and  are  grown  in  such  quantities 
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as  to  be  largely  exported.  In  favorable  seasons,  or  when  the  supply 
of  rain  has  been  sufficient,  the  returns  are  said  to  be  excessive  ;  other 
kinds  of  grain,  as  wheat  and  barley  are  raised,  forming  the  spring 
crops,  and  the  Jet  cultivators  or  zammdars  are  allowed  to  be  very 
skilful. 

I  found  the  kafila  at  Bagh,  between  the  town  and  river,  and  in  a 
grove  of  mimosas. 

Bagh  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  of  Kachl,  although 
containing  not  more  than  six  to  eight  hundred  houses.  It  formerly 
was  in  a  more  flourishing  condition,  and  many  Hindu  Soukars  or 
bankers  resided  at  it.  They  have  removed  to  Kotru,  where  they 
think  themselves  more  secure  under  the  government  of  a  petty  de¬ 
pendent  chief,  than  under  that  of  the  weak  paramount  authority  of 
Kalat,  administered  by  a  houshold  slave.  The  bazar  is  still  respect¬ 
able,  as  the  site  of  the  place  preserves  it  from  total  decay.  It  has 
the  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  sulphur,  derived  from  the  mines  near 
Sanni ;  and  the  government  officers  collect  transit  duties  from  tra¬ 
ders.  I  was  astonished  to  learn,  seeing  the  river  was  so  considera¬ 
ble,  that  fresh  water  was  frequently  scarce  at  Bagh,  and  that  at  cer¬ 
tain  seasons  it  was  an  article  of  sale  :  but  I  was  so  assured,  and  that 
in  a  short  time,  the  channel  of  the  stream  would  dry  up,  and  water 
only  be  found  in  wells  dug  in  its  bed.  I  was  also  informed  that,  wells 
made  in  the  town  or  neighbourhood,  yielded  a  fluid  too  saline  to  be 
applicable  to  useful  purposes. 

Close  to  Bagh  are  some  conspicuous  tombs,  covering  the  remains  of 
remarkable  persons.  Amongst  them  are  those  of  Mastapha  and  Re- 
him  Khan,  preserved  in  the  same  monument,  half  brothers,  and  both 
sons  of  the  illustrious  Nassfr  Khan.  Mastapha  Khan  was  renowned 
for  his  valour,  and  fell  by  the  hands  of  his  brother  Rehim  Khan  ;  the 
latter  was  slain  by  the  sister  of  Mastapha  Khan.  Another  tomb  com¬ 
memorates  a  famous  politico-religious  character,  put  to  death  by 
Shah  Zeman.  The  Vazfr  Fati  Khan,  afterwards  so  notorious,  then 
a  mere  youth,  was  a  disciple  of  this  worthy,  as  were  a  great  number 
of  the  young  Afghan  nobility.  The  initiated  formed  a  conspiracy  to 
dethrone  the  king,  and  to  assassinate  his  minister  Waffadar  Khan,  and 
to  raise  the  Shahzada  Sujah  to  the  throne.  The  plot,  on  the  eve  of 
accomplishment,  was  revealed  to  the  Minister  by  one  of  the  accom¬ 
plices.  Sarafraz  Khan,  the  father  of  Fati  Khan,  expiated  the  crime 
of  his  son,  who  escaped,  and  many  of  the  conspirators  were  seized 
and  put  to  death.  A  party  was  sent  to  Bagh  with  orders  to  bring  in 
the  head  of  the  holy  man,  the  father  or  patron  of  the  dark  and  foul 
treason.  This  event  is  worthy  of  note,  as  it  was  the  proximate  cause 
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of  the  convulsions  which  have  since  desolated  Afghanistan.  Of 
the  character  of  the  holy  man  of  Bagh,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  al¬ 
though  he  has  since  death  been  canonized.  He  was  a  Sufi,  and  with 
his  disciples  professed  himself  to  be  a  “  husan  perrast  ”  or  “  admirer 
of  beauty.” 

We  halted  three  or  four  days  at  Bagh,  and  on  taking  our  depar¬ 
ture,  forded  the  river  about  half  a  mile  below  the  town,  nor  did  we 
afterwards  see  it.  We  made  three  or  four  marches,  and  reached  a 
village,  on  the  borders  of  the  desert  belt,  called  the  Pat  of  Shikar- 
pur,  or  sometimes  the  Dasht  Bedari. 

During  our  progress  we  passed  a  well  cultivated  country,  but  the 
villages  were  mostly  either  in  ruins,  or  entire,  and  deserted  by  their 
inhabitants.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  the  immense  fields  of  bajara, 
in  the  most  thriving  state,  and  apparently  mature  for  harvest,  but  not 
a  soul  to  reap  them,  or  even  to  claim  them.  The  cultivators  had 
fled  before  the  hill  marauders,  who  had  scoured  the  country.  As  the 
kafila  slowly  paced  over  the  afflicted  land,  a  mournful  interest  was  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  contemplation  of  the  melancholy  scenes  around  us.  It 
was  no  less  painful  to  reflect  on  the  probable  misery  of  the  poor  peo¬ 
ple,  forced  to  abandon  their  property  and  homes.  Nor  could  such 
feeling  repress  the  sentiment  of  surprise,  and  of  contempt  for  the 
feeble  government,  unable  to  protect  its  subjects,  for  it  was  admitted 
to  be  powerless  against  the  licentious  banditti  of  the  mountains. 

The  village  we  halted  at  after  leaving  Bagh  was  peopled,  so  was 
the  one  on  the  borders  of  the  Pat,  the  intervening  country  was  va¬ 
cant  as  described.  In  passing  the  extensive  fields  of  bajara,  the  men 
of  the  kafila  distinguished  a  variety,  whose  stem  had  a  saccharine 
taste,  little  inferior  to  that  of  sugar  cane.  They  discriminated  it  by 
inspection  of  the  leaf,  but  I  vainly  sought  to  acquire  the  secret. 
They  said  no  sugar  could  be  extracted  from  it. 

There  is  considerable  danger  from  predatory  bands  in  crossing  the 
desert  tract  which  now  spread  before  us,  its  name  “Bedari”  or  “vigi¬ 
lance”  implies  as  much,  and  truly  from  the  multiplied  robberies 
and  murders  committed  on  it,  it  has  become  of  infamous  notoriety. 
The  kafila-Bashi  determined  to  make  but  one  march  across  it,  and 
we  accordingly  started  about  sunset,  with  our  massaks  filled  with 
water. 

We  were  in  motion  the  whole  of  the  night,  and  following  day,  pass¬ 
ing  in  our  track  a  tomb  to  the  right,  whose  elevation  renders  it  ser¬ 
viceable  as  a  point  of  direction,  there  being  apparently  no  beaten 
road.  Once  during  the  day,  a  cloud  of  dust  being  observed,  the  ka¬ 
fila  was  halted,  the  men  with  matchlocks  assembled,  and  the  horse- 
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men  took  up  position  in  front  —  the  camels  were  also  condensed, 
and  made  to  kneel.  The  arrangements  were  good,  but  unnecessa¬ 
ry,  —  the  dust,  being  merely  the  effect  of  a  whirlwind,  subsided  ;  — 
and  the  journey  was  resumed. 

Some  time  after  passing  the  tomb,  we  descried  a  long  line  of 
jangal  before  us.  This  at  once  denoted  the  termination  of  the  desert, 
and  our  approach  to  the  territory  of  Sind.  We  proceeded  about 
two  cosses  through  this  jangal,  in  which  some  cultivated  land  was 
interspersed,  and  about  an  hour  before  sunset  reached  Rojan,  where 
we  halted. 

There  were  here  two  castles,  or  rather  villages  enclosed  within 
walls.  Fields  of  bajara  and  cotton  were  around  them.  The  water 
of  very  indifferent  taste,  was  procured,  and  in  small  quantity  only, 
from  a  series  of  shallow  wells  or  pits  under  the  walls  of  one  of  the 
castles.  The  inhabitants,  or  the  chief  of  the  village  and  his  clans¬ 
men,  were  not  disposed  to  be  very  civil,  and  on  a  slight  occasion 
seemed  anxious  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  men  of  the  kafil a. 

I  understood  that  Rojan  was  subject  to  Mehrab  Khan,  but  I  ap¬ 
prehend  my  informant  intended  me  to  comprehend  that  it  should  be, 
as  it  once  was.  It  was  formerly  held  by  Magghazzis,  who  were 
subjects  of  Kalat ;  they  have  been  lately  expelled,  or  as  was  said, 
exterminated  by  the  Jamalis,  a  branch  of  the  great  Rind  tribe,  who 
have  placed  themselves  under  the  sovereignty  of  Sind. 

Our  next  march  led  us  to  Jacran,  the  road  through  the  same  kind 
of  jangal,  with  villages  and  cultivation  occasionally  occurring.  Ja- 
gan  is  enclosed,  and  has  a  small  bazar.  We  here  found  Kasim  Shah, 
the  Governor  of  Shikarpur.  He  visited  the  kafila,  cordially  embrac¬ 
ed  the  Bashf,  and  arranged  the  matter  of  duty  in  a  free,  gentleman¬ 
ly  manner. 

As  most  of  the  traders,  and  others,  of  the  k&’fila  were  established 
at  Shikarpur,  and  as  the  perils  of  the  journey  were  considered  over, 
kair^ts  or  charitable  offerings  were  made  at  Jagan.  The  more  opu¬ 
lent  provided  sheep,  with  which  they  regaled  themselves  and  their 
companions. 

While  competent  to  perform  ordinary  marches,  I  was  little  able  to 
get  through  long  ones,  and  the  unusually  severe  one  across  the 
Dasht  Bedarf,  had  brought  me  into  great  distress.  The  kafila  march¬ 
ed  from  Jagan  to  Shikarpur,  but  I  could  not  pass  the  distance  at 
once,  and  went  quietly  on  from  village  to  village,  well  treated  by  the 
peasantry,  a  mild  and  unassuming  people.  In  two  or  three  days,  I 
reached  the  city  of  Shikarpur,  of  which  I  had  heard  so  much;  — -I 
found  it  large  and  populous,  but  was  somewhat  disappointed  with  re- 
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gard  to  its  appearance,  although  reflection  soon  suggested  that  I  had 
no  reason  to  be  so. 

This  city  renowned  for  its  wealth,  is  particularly  celebrated  for 
its  Hindu  bankers  and  money  dealers,  whose  connections  are  rami¬ 
fied  throughout  the  countries  of  Central  Asia,  and  of  Western  India.  It 
is  especially  the  home  of  these  people,  where  their  families  are  fixed, 
and  where  are  detained  those  of  Gomastahs or  agents  located  in  foreign 
countries. 

As  the  city  is  not  understood  to  be  one  of  great  antiquity,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  influx  of  Hindus  to  it,  is  not  of  very  distant  date,  and 
that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  fluctuations  of  political  power.  As  the 
existence  of  some  great  centre  of  monetary  transactions,  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  was  always  indispensible  for  the  facilities  of  the  com¬ 
merce  carried  on  in  it,  it  is  not  unlikely,  looking  at  the  facts  within 
our  knowledge  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  adjacent  country 
during  the  last  two  centuries,  that  Multan  preceded  Shikarpur  as 
the.  great  money  mart;  and  that  from  it  the  Hindfis  removed,  con¬ 
verting  the  insignificant  village  of  the  chace,  into  a  city  of  the  first 
rate  and  consequence. 

Shikarpur  no  doubt  attained  its  high  rank  under  the  Duran!  mo¬ 
narchy  of  Afghanistan,  and  much  of  the  prosperity  of  its  bankers 
was  due  to  the  vicious  operation  of  that  institution,  and  to  the  errors 
of  the  Duran!  character.  Many  enriched  themselves  by  loans  to  the 
ministers  of  state,  generally  careless  financiers  ;  and  by  acting  as 
treasurers  to  nobles,  who  deposited  with  them  the  spoils  of  their  pro¬ 
vinces  and  governments,  and  who  subsequently  died  without  reveal¬ 
ing  the  secret  to  their  heirs. 

The  fall  of  the  Duran!  empire  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corres¬ 
pondent  decline  at  Shikarpur,  both  by  depriving  its  capitalists  of 
one  great  source  of  their  gains,  and  by  causing  an  uncertain  and  dis¬ 
turbed  state  of  affairs  in  the  surrounding  countries.  This  decline 
has  moreover  been  aided  by  the  growth  of  a  strong  power  in  the 
Panjab,  and  by  the  consequent  renovation  of  its  trade,  and  commer¬ 
cial  marts.  Many  of  the  former  bankers  of  Shikarpur  have  since 
established  themselves  in  the  cities  of  Multan  and  Amratsir,  —  the  lat¬ 
ter,  at  the  present  day.  rivalling  the  importance  of  Shikarpur  at  its 
proudest  epoch. 

It  is  not  unlikely,  that  the  decline  of  Shikarpur,  and  the  breaking 
up  of  its  monopoly,  may  be  ultimately  favorable  to  the  regions  a- 
round  ;  for  its  influence,  pushed  beyond  its  legitimate  exercise,  was, 
it  may  be  suspected,  injurious  on  the  whole.  — It  was  so  grasping, 
that  not  only  by  accommodating  the  various  governments  did  it  an- 
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iicipate  their  revenues,  —  but  it  seriously  depressed  agriculture  by 
absorbing,  in  return  for  advances,  the  produce  of  the  soil.  In  fact, 
the  unlimited  command  of  capital  possessed  by  the  Shikarpuns, 
placed  at  their  disposal  the  entire  resources  of  the  state,  and  of  the 
country,  with  the  profits  of  foreign  and  domestic  trade.  All  were 
poor  but  themselves  ; — and  their  wealth  was  noxious  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  community,  and  unhallowed,  as  all  wealth  must  be,  acquired 
from  the  necessities  and  impoverishment  of  others. 

To  the  curious  in  Durani  history,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  from 
Shikarpur  were  supplied  the  funds  which  set  on  foot  those  successive 
inroads  into,  and  invasions  of,  the  neighbouring  countries,  which  are 
recorded  in  very  page  of  it ;  —  until  the  monarchs  lost  their  credit, 
and  the  restless  nobles,  no  longer  occupied  in  foreign  expeditions, 
directed  their  ambition  against  each  other  and  the  throne,  nor  ter¬ 
minated  the  fatal  strife,  until  they  had  involved  it  and  themselves  in 
ruin  —  a  frightful,  but  natural  result,  of  the  system  of  waste  at  home, 
and  of  rapine  abroad,  which  had  characterized  the  short  lived  mo¬ 
narchy. 

As  a  city,  Shikarpur  is  indifferently  constructed.  The  bazar  is 
extensive,  with  the  principal  parts  rudely  covered,  so  as  to  exclude 
or  moderate  the  heat,  which  is  extremely  powerful.  As  usual  in  In¬ 
dian  cities,  there  is  the  inconvenience  of  narrow  and  confined  streets, 
nor  is  too  much  attention  paid  to  cleanliness.  It  would  seem  indeed 
that  filth  and  wealth  were  inseparable. 

Amongst  the  public  edifices  there  are  none  commanding  attention. 
Two  or  three  masjids  only,  might  invite  notice,  without  repaying  it. 
Some  of  the  residences  of  the  opulent  Hindus  are  large  and  massive 
buildings,  presenting  on  the  exterior  an  imposing  but  dull  appear¬ 
ance,  from  their  huge  brick  walls. 

The  city  was  once  surrounded  with  mud  walls,  but  can  no  longer 
be  considered  other  than  an  open  place,  its  dilapidated  defences  having 
been  allowed  to  crumble  into  decay.  The  Afghans  affect  to  despise 
fortresses,  and  it  may  be  observed  in  all  important  cities  once  under 
their  government,  that  the  bulwarks  have  been  neglected.  No  in¬ 
ducement  could  make  Ahmed  Shah  order  a  trench  to  be  fashioned  un¬ 
der  the  walls  of  his  capital  Kandahar.  The  monarch  proudly  re¬ 
marked  that  the  ditch  of  Delhi  was  that  of  Ahmed  Shaln  (Kan¬ 
dahar). 

The  bazar  of  Shikarpur  is  exceedingly  well  supplied,  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  country  being  abundantly  fertile,  and  productive  in  all  kinds 
of  grain  and  provisions,  while  it  has  a  fish  market  plentifully  stocked 
from  the  Indus.  There  are  numerous  gardens  in  the  vicinity  yielding 
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the  ordinary  Indian  fruits,  as  mangoes,  shall  tuts  or  long  mulberries, 
plantains,  figs,  sweet  limes,  melons,  and  dates  —  to  which  may  be 
added  sugar  cane,  (here  eaten  as  a  fruit,)  both  of  the  white  and  red 
varieties.  There  is  also  no  scarcity  of  common  vegetables,  the  egg 
plant,  fenugreek,  spinach,  radishes,  turnips,  carrots,  onions,  &/C. 

About  a  mile  or  little  more  from  the  citv  is  a  cut  ov  canal  from 

•/ 

the  Indus,  but  it  appears  to  be  only  occasionally  filled  with  water,  for 
on  one  occasion  I  had  to  wade  through  it,  and  a  few  days  after  found 
it  so  dry,  that  I  could  scarcely  have  imagined  there  had  ever  been 
water  in  it.  For  the  constant  supply  of  the  city  there  are  numerous 
wells  within,  and  without  its  limits,  and  the  water  is  believed  to  be 
good  and  wholesome.  For  the  irrigation  of  the  cultivated  lands, 
wells  are  also  in  general  use,  and  require  to  be  dug  of  no  great 
depth. 

Formerly  the  trade  of  Shikarpur  was  much  more  considerable  than 
at  present,  and  it  was  very  much  visited  by  kafilas.  The  bazar  still 
exhibits  great  activity,  and  there  are  many  fabrics  still  industriously 
carried  on,  of  cotton,  the  produce  of  the  country.  Its  Iungis  are 
next  esteemed  to  those  of  Feshawer. 

While  the  inhabitants  are  principally  Hindus,  its  long  dependence 
upon  the  Afghans  has  led  to  the  location  at  it,  of  a  great  number  of 
mixed  and  various  Afghan  families.  There  are  also  many  Baloch  and 
Brahui  residents,  but  few  or  no  Sindians,  whom  no  attraction  could 
allure  to  settle  in  an  Afghan  city.  The  character  of  the  Mahome- 
dan  population  is  not  good.  The  men  are  reputed  ignorant  and 
crafty,  contentious  and  cowardly.  The  Hindus,  are  as  Hindus  every 
where  else,  intent  upon  gain  by  any  manner  or  means,  and  the  fe¬ 
males  of  their  community  are  universally  affirmed  to  be  licentious  and 
lewd. 

Under  the  Duranfs,  Shikarpur  had  its  governor,  dependent  I  be¬ 
lieve  on  the  superior  one  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan.  Its  revenue,  includ¬ 
ing  that  of  the  contiguous  district,  was  rated  at  eight  lakhs  of  ru¬ 
pees  ;  —  at  present  about  two  lakhs  and  a  half  can  only  be  obtained 
by  extortion  loudly  complained  of.  Of  this,  two-thirds  belong  to  the 
A'linrs  of  Haidarabad,  and  the  remaining  third  to  the  A'mir  of 
Khairpur.  The  governor  is  deputed  from  Haidarabad,  and  was  now, 
as  before  noted,  Kasim  Shah,  a  son  of  Mir  Ismael  Shah,  generally 
employed  by  his  masters  in  their  negotiations  with  the  Afghans  and 
British.  Kasim  Shah  was  by  great  odds  the  best  of  his  family,  and 
was  deservedly  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  those  over  whom  he 
was  placed. 

Shikarpur  is  sixteen  cosses  distant  from  the  island  fort  of  Bakkar 
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in  the  Indus,  —  and  twenty-one  cosses  from  Larkhana.  About  four 
cosses  from  it,  on  the  road  to  Bakkar,  is  the  once  considerable  town 
of  Lakkf,  which  populous  and  flourishing  under  the  Afghans,  is  said 
to  have  contributed  one  lakh  of  rupees  as  annual  revenue. 

It  appears  as  if  it  had  been  suddenly  deserted,  the  houses  yet  being 
entire  and  habitable.  It  now  affords  shelter  merely  to  marauders. 
In  the  same  direction,  and  on  the  bank  of  the  Indus,  opposite  to  Bak¬ 
kar,  is  Sakkar,  once  a  large  town,  and  alike  in  ruins.  This  tract,  with 
the  fortress  in  the  river,  was  held  by  the  Duranis,  while  Rorf,  a  large 
town  on  the  eastern  bank,  wa&  belonging  to  the  chief  of  Khairpur. 

The  occupation  of  Shikarpur  and  district,  by  the  Sindians,  would 
seem  to  have  been  followed  by  an  instantaneous  decline  in  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  both.  The  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  were  deserted,  and 
the  outcast  population  became  robbers.  I  found  matters  in  such  a 
state,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Shikarpur  scarcely  ventured  without  the 
walls,  with  impunity,  being  frequently  on  such  occasions  robbed  ; 
although  to  prevent  such  disorders,,  patrols  of  horse,  circumambulat¬ 
ed  the  city  during  the  day.  On  the  banks  of  the  canal,  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  as  about  a  mile  from  the  city,  are  some  Hindu  faqufr  establish¬ 
ments,  with  some  full  grown  pipal  trees.  To  the  spot  the  Hindbs 
frequently  repair  for  amusement,  and  always  on  their  days  of  festi¬ 
val.  One  of  the  holidays  occurred  during  my  stay,  and  drew  forth 
an  amazing  concourse  of  people.  The  spectacle  was  pleasing,  and 
even  impressive.  Strange  to  say,  notwithstanding  the  crowds,  and 
the  publicity  of  the  day,  there  were  Hindus  plundered  between  the 
city  and  canal.  Yet  Shikarpur  is  not  the  only  eastern  city,  offering 
the  anomaly  of  danger  without,  and  security  within  its  walls. 

Shikarpur  has  or  had  the  privilege  of  coinage,  and  the  rupee  is  a 
very  good  one,  nearly  or  quite  equal  in  value  to  the  sicca  rupee  of 
India.  It  has  also  its  peculiar  weights  and  measures,  and  enjoyed 
under  the  Duranis  many  immunities.  It  has  probably  passed  the 
zenith  of  its  prosperity,  and  may  possibly  experience  a  farther  de¬ 
cline,  yet  its  favorable  situation  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  country  will 
preserve  it  from  total  decay,  and  although  it  may  cease  to  be  the  great 
money  mart  of  Central  Asia,  it  will  long  linger  in  existence,  as  a 
market  for  the  surrounding  countries. 

To  the  Duran!  sovereigns  its  possession  was  of  the  highest  import¬ 
ance,  as  from  it,  they  overawed  Sind,  and  enforced  the  unwillingly 
rendered  tribute  of  its  chiefs. 
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VI. — Lahore  via  Multan,  Uch,  Khair pur,  Haidar  ah  ad,  and 
Tatta  to  Karachi  and  the  Ocean. 

Note  on  the  following  paper. 

[This  paper  was  written  at  the  request  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Riach,  then  Sur¬ 
geon  to  the  Residency  at  Bashir  —  with  reference  to  a  projected 
Mission  to  Lahore,  which  he  supposed  was  likely  to  be  entrusted  to 
his  friend  Dr.  James  Burnes.  The  Mission  in  question  was  that  af¬ 
terwards  assigned  to  the  then  Lieut,  now  Colonel  Sir  A.  Burnes. 

C.  Masson.  1841.  ] 

There  are  two  routes  from  Lahore  to  Multan,  a  westernly  one  used 
in  the  dry  season,  and  an  easternly  one  generally  followed  in  the  sea¬ 
son  of  rains  and  inundation.  Having  traversed  both  in  progress  to 
and  from  Lahore,  I  shall  proceed  to  make  such  observations  on  them 
as  my  recollection  may  enable  me.  The  westernly  route  leads  by 
Saiyad-wala  and  KotKamalfa,  and  is  computed  at  one  hundred  and 
twenty  ordinary  cosses. 

To  Saiyad-wala  ...  40  cosses 
Kot  Kamalfa  ....  40 
Mfiltan . 40 
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On  leaving  Lahore,  the  road  passing  by  Noa  Kot,  leads  to  a  large 
Tillage  on  the  bank  of  the  Ravi,  which  during  the  journey  has  been 
on  your  right  hand.  The  river  at  this  point  making  a  detour  to  the 
east,  is  crossed  by  a  ferry.  The  country,  between  Noa  Kot  and  the 
ferry  village,  gently  rises  and  is  inclined  to  be  sandy  ;  you  see,  as 
you  pass  along,  the  river  winding  to  the  right,  and  enjoy  a  magni¬ 
ficent  and  extensive  view  of  the  highly  fertile  and  cultivated  tract 
bordering  on  its  western  bank.  Few  scenes  present  in  greater  per¬ 
fection  the  charms  of  placid  beauty  and  repose,  and  amid  the  various 
associations  to  which  they  gave  rise  in  my  mind,  none  was  so  preva¬ 
lent  as  admiration  of  the  sovereign  whose  protecting  sway  has  ena¬ 
bled  his  subjects  to  till  their  lands  in  peace,  and  in  a  few  years  to 
change,  as  it  were,  the  face  of  nature.  From  Lahore  to  the  ferry, 
is  said  to  be  twelve  cosses.  Having  crossed  the  river,  the  road  con¬ 
ducts  to  Saiyad-wala  distant  twenty-eight  cosses,  through  a  rich,  lux¬ 
uriant,  and  well  cultivated  country,  abounding  in  villages  large  and 
small.  In  most  of  these,  is  observed  the  distinguishing  square  built 
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brick  tower  of  the  Sikh  chiefs  of  former  days,  and  we  may  conceive 
the  state  of  society  amongst  these  petty  lords  and  tyrants,  ere  Ran- 
jit  Sing’s  superior  genius  destroyed  their  power  to  annoy  and  op¬ 
press  their  neighbourhoods.  The  ber  tree  is  universal  throughout 
this  tract,  nor  is  it  confined  to  the  vicinage  of  villages.  It  attains  a 
much  larger  size  than  I  have  elsewhere  seen,  as  does  its  fruit,  which 
is  so  sweet  and  palatable,  that  I  felt  disposed  to  class  it  with  other 
fruit  trees,  and  to  acknowledge  it  merited  the  name  ofPomus  Adamf, 
which  Marco  Polo  has  conferred  upon  it.  Nakot  or  gram  is  very 
generally  an  object  of  culture.  The  grain  is  used  here  to  feed  hor¬ 
ses  as  in  other  places,  but  bread  is  very  commonly  made  of  the  flour. 
I  have  noticed  Sikh  Sirdars  use  it,  which  must  have  been  from  choice, 
but  although  sweet,  I  did  not  think  it  so  good  as  wheaten  bread,  to 
which  of  course  it  is  far  inferior  in  colour.  Saiyad-wala  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  walled  town,  with  a  spacious  and  excellently  provided 
bazar,  extending  through  the  place  from  one  gate  to  the  other.  A 
few  hundred  yards  west  of  it,  is  a  mud  fortress  of  some  extent  and 
solidity,  surrounded  by  a  trench. 

From  Saiyad-wala  the  road  continues  through  a  delightful  country, 
although  not  so  clustered  with  villages,  and  consequently  less  devot¬ 
ed  to  cultivation  ;  —  still  it  is  populous  and  productive.  Having  tra¬ 
velled  about  thirty  cosses,  the  Ravi  is  again  encountered,  a  route 
parallel  to  which  has  been  for  some  time  traversed.  There  is  a 
secondary  path  which  immediately  traces  its  bank,  to  which  I  was 
directed,  and  which  was  wonderfully  agreable.  The  margins  of  the 
stream  are  fringed  with  groves  of  date  trees,  in  which  numerous 
wells  are  found  shaded  by  pipals.  The  opposite  bank  being  embel¬ 
lished  in  the  same  manner,  the  scenery  up  and  dow\n  the  river  is  fine 
and  luxuriant.  The  river  being  crossed,  the  country  ceases  to  be  fertile 
or  populous,  and  indications  of  sand,  which  had  latterly  been  visi¬ 
ble,  become  confirmed,  until  the  surface  of  the  land  presents  little  but 
sand  hills  and  scanty  jangal.  A  course  of  ten  cosses  over  this 
tract,  some  four  or  five  villages  only  having  occurred  on  the  road, 
brings  to  Kot  Kamalfa  a  small  town  with  a  bazar.  This  place  has 
an  ancient  appearance,  and  is  constructed  with  kiln  burned  bricks. 
There  is  a  small  fort  built  of  the  same  materials,  which  is  the  abode 
of  a  Sikh  chief  and  his  followers.  Dependent  there  is  some  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  a  good  garden. 

Hence  to  Mfiltan,  another  forty  cosses,  villages  are  fewg  generally 
speaking,  but  there  are  many  wells  scattered  in  the  jangal,  where  the 
cultivator  or  owner  of  cattle  fixes  his  abode,  and  where  the  traveller 
may  obtain  liberty  to  pass  the  night. 
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The  people  in  this  tract  are  called  Jats,  aad  have  but  an  indiffer¬ 
ent  character.  It  is  not  held  prudent  for  travellers  to  pass  through 
it  alone.  I  did  so,  and  escaped  molestation,  although  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  I  had  nearly  essayed  an  adventure,  from  a  fellow,  who  I  believe 
to  have  been  a  Thag.  On  approaching  Multan,  and  at  a  distance  of 
about  three  miles,  there  is  a  large  mud  fortress  seen  to  the  east  of 
the  road,  and  a  little  farther  on,  a  fair-sized  building  also  to  the  east 
on  the  naked  plain,  with  lofty  minarets,  to  which  my  curiosity  led 
me,  and  it  proved  to  be  an  ancient  masjid.  Soon  after  this  you  have 
a  view  of  the  city,  which  you  enter  having  passed  the  ruins  which 
surround  it.  I  travelled  this  road  in  the  month  of  April,  coming 
from  Shikarpur,  and  before  noticing  more  particularly  Multan,  will 
describe,  as  well  as  I  can,  the  route  adopted  in  the  wet  season,  and 
which  I  passed  in  the  month  of  August, 

The  first  march  is  the  same  as  in  the  former  route,  to  the  ferry  vil¬ 
lage  on  the  Ravi,  I  think  named  Niazpur.  Now,  instead  of  crossing 
the  river,  a  route  is  followed  more  or  less  taking  the  direction  of  the 
eastern  bank.  For  four  or  five  marches  the  country  may  be  called 
populous,  although  not  so  universally  as  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  besides  being  altogether  of  a  different  character,  as  consisting 
of  jangal  and  rich  pasture,  the  cultivation  being  confined  to  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  the  villages.  These  are  generally  found  at  short  and  conve¬ 
nient  distances  from  each  other,  and  some  of  them  are  large,  as  Sat- 
gharra  which  had  a  handsome  Sikh  castle.  With  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  villages,  peopled  by  Baloches,  the  country  seemed  exclu¬ 
sively  inhabited  by  Sikhs,  and  the  several  localities  had  so  quiet  and 
cleanly  an  aspect,  that  I  passed  them  with  a  kind  of  regret  at  being 
unable  to  stay  at  them.  The  abundant  pasturage,  of  course  provides 
for  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  and  horses  are  bred  generally  through¬ 
out  the  tract.  I  understood  this  fine  country  formed  part  of  thejag- 
hlr  of  the  Raja  Dhayan  Sing.  I  had  left  Lahore  alone,  but  on  reach¬ 
ing  Niazpur  was  cautioned  not  to  proceed  from  a  certain  point  unless 
in  company.  On  the  first  march  after  leaving  that  village,  I  fell  in 
with  Thakur  Sing,  a  young  Sikh  chief,  son  of  Sham  Sing,  who  with 
a  cavalcade  of  one  hundred  horsemen,  and  accompanied  with  a  gun, 
was  in  progress  to  Multan.  As  we  were  going  the  same  road,  I  wil¬ 
lingly  accepted  his  invitation  to  be  his  companion,  as  I  was  relieved 
from  any  solicitude  about  the  journey,  and  his  society  saved  me,  as 
I  clearly  saw,  from  a  good  deal  of  facetiousness,  which  had  I  been 
alone,  I  must  have  experienced  from  having  ventured  amongst  the 
Khalsajls,  who  would  not  have  failed  to  amuse  themselves  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  FeringhI,  to  them  a  rara  avis.  At  every  village,  at  which 
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we  halted,  there  were  always  fine  full  grown  pipal  trees,  which  spar- 
ed  the  party  the  trouble  of  using  tents.  In  the  course  of  seven  or 
eight  marches,  we  arrived,  the  country  having  become  more  jangally 
and  less  peopled,  at  the  sma’j  village  of  Harrfpah,  where  was  a  desert¬ 
ed,  but  very  lofty,  brick  built  fort,  with  a  small  lake  or  pond  at  its 
north-eastern  angle.  On  the  west  was  a  detached  eminence  sur¬ 
mounted  with  ruined  edifices,  near  which  was  an  immense  circular 
stone,  which  being  perforated,  was  believed  to  be  the  bangle  of  a 
saint  of  some  renown,  who  it  was  said  formerly  resided  here.  He 
has  credit  for  having  subsisted  on  earth  and  other  unusual  food,  and 
his  depraved  appetite  is  instanced  as  a  testimony  of  his  sanctity. 
This  locality  is  however  of  high  importance,  as  connected  by  tradi¬ 
tion  with  the  existence  of  a  city  at  a  very  remote  period,  and  which 
was  destroyed  by  a  particular  visitation  of  Providence,  on  account  of 
the  lust  of  the  sovereign.  On  a  circular  mound,  south  of  the  village, 
which  is  probably  artificial,  are  also  traces  of  former  buildings,  and 
fragments  of  brick,  &c.  are  strewed  around  in  all  directions.  The 
ancient  city,  it  is  believed,  extended  to  the  south,  thirteen  cosses,  or 
to  Chicha  Watnf,  the  next  march  we  made.  From  the  former,  the 
superior  eminence,  there  is  a  good  view  of  the  surrounding  country, 
which  to  the  west  after  a  short  distance  is  clear  and  open.  The 
course  of  the  Ravi  may  be  easily  distinguished,  but  the  river  itself 
is  not  seen.  To  the  east,  extends  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  one 
field  of  dense  and  unvaried  jangal.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Harripah,  to  the  east,  is  abundance  of  the  most  luxuriant  grass.  In 
the  evening  we  ascended  the  circular  mound,  mentioned,  to  the  south, 
having  been  cautioned  by  the  inhabitants  that  on  the  plain  we  were 
‘  likely  to  be  assailed  by  Makkahs  or  stinging  gnats.  There  was  am¬ 
ple  room  on  the  summit  to  receive  the  party,  but  our  precaution  was 
vain  against  the  swarms  of  our  tiny  antagonists,  who  after  sunset  so 
annoyed  us  all,  and  particularly  the  horses,  who  became  absolutely 
frantic,  that  we  had  no  alternative  but  to  decamp,  and  march  through¬ 
out  the  night. 

Towards  two  or  three  o’clock  we  reached  the  small  village  of  Chi¬ 
cha  Watnf  seated  on  the  bank  of  the  Ravi,  —  our  entire  course  had 
been  through  close  jangal,  and  just  before  reaching  the  village,  part 
of  the  company  with  which  I  was,  and  which  had  preceded  the  rest, 
came  upon  a  small  arm  or  cut  from  the  river,  which  we  crossed  on 
horseback,  the  depth  of  the  water  barely  permitting  us.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion,  on  attempting  to  ascend  the  farther  bank,  my  horse  fell 
back  with  me  into  the  water,  and  besides  being  myself  well  ducked, 
my  saddle  bags  were  completely  soaked.  The  next  day  halting  at 
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Chicha  Watni,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  drying  every  thing.  Our 
friends  behind  us,  by  taking  the  proper  road  a  little  more  easternly, 
avoided  this  water.  At  this  village  we  missed  the  plpal  groves,  and 
occupied  houses.  The  inhabitants  were  chiefly  Mahomedans,  and 
there  were  only  two  Sikhs  stationed  here,  as  we  found,  was  after¬ 
wards  the  case  in  every  Mahomedan  village.  There  was  a  large  fer¬ 
ry  boat  here,  in  which  in  company  with  Thakur  Sing  and  his  band  of 
musicians,  we  were  rowed  up  the  river  in  the  evening.  Some  of  the 
men  took  idle  shots  at  alligators,  basking  freely  on  the  banks. 

From  Chicha  Watni  we  made  a  long  march  of  fifteen  cosses,  in 
which  we  once  came  upon  the  river.  The  country  was  overspread 
with  jangal,  less  thick,  while  the  surface  was  much  drier,  apparently 
not  being  liable  to  inundation.  Another  march  brought  us  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tultimba,  surrounded  with  groves  of  date  trees,  and 
to  appearance  a  large,  populous,  and  walled  in  town.  I  did  not  visit 
it,  for  although  we  stayed  three  or  four  days  in  our  encampment, 
about  a  mile  and  half  east  of  it,  I  fell  sick  on  the  second  day.  Close 
to  our  camp  was,  however,  the  ruin  of  a  fortress,  the  walls  and  towers 
unusually  high  and  thick,  and  constructed  of  mud.  I  cannot  call  to 
mind  the  name  by  which  it  is  known,  but  it  has  one.  It  was  consid¬ 
ered  so  extraordinary,  that  Thakur  Sing,  and  all  his  Sikhs,  went  to 
inspect  it,  and  I,  then  being  well,  accompanied  them.  It  needed  not 
the  voice  of  tradition  to  assert  its  antiquity,  and  must  have  been  in 
the  ancient  time,  a  remarkably  strong  fortress. 

The  country,  the  last  two  or  three  marches,  had  been  merely  unpro¬ 
ductive  jangal.  From  Tulumba  we  made  four  marches  to  Multan. 
In  this  distance  the  aspect  of  the  soil  improved,  and  the  tract  is  in¬ 
habited  by  the  Katti  tribes,  a  pastoral  people  who  dwell  in  temporary 
villages,  and  keep  amazingly  numerous  herds  of  horned  cattle.  For 
every  head  they  pay  annually  a  tax  of  one  rupee  to  the  Government, 
Their  traffic  in  ghi  is  very  considerable,  but  although  rich  in  cattle, 
they  have  not  the  most  honest  reputation.  As  Multan  is  neared,  the 
soil  which  from  Tultimba,  had  become  light  and  sandy  in  a  degree, 
is  now  decidedly  so,  and  fixed  villages  again  commence.  In  each  of 
these  is  a  square  tower  the  evidence  of  former  Patan  rule.  Near 
these  villages  the  pipal  is  generally  superseded  by  the  ghaz  or  tama¬ 
risk,  which  attains  an  enormous  growth,  but  yields  an  inefficient 
shade.  The  distance  of  this  route  may  be  one  hundred  and  eighty 
cosses,  but  it  is  perfectly  dry  and  convenient.  The  latter  half  of  it 
is  unsafe,  or  would  be  attended  by  risk,  to  the  individual.  I  think 
the  whole  transit  was  made  in  fourteen  marches. 

Besides  these  two  land  routes,  the  river  affords  a  ready  passage  to 
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Multan  from  Lahore  in  the  rains.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  often 
used,  but  it  may  be,  as  just  before  I  left  Lahore,  the  tidings  of  some 
manifestation  of  hostility  on  part  of  the  Khan  of  Bahawalpur,  caus¬ 
ed  an  order  from  the  Maharaja  for  M.  Ventura  to  drop  down  the  ri¬ 
ver  with  his  battalions,  and  boats  were  taken  up.  Subsequent  in¬ 
telligence  diminishing  the  necessity  for  so  much  alarm,  the  order 
was  cancelled,  and  my  friendly  companion  was  deputed  with  his 
small  party  to  arrange  the  differences  which  had  arisen  between  the 
Khan  and  the  governor  of  Multan. 

Multan  appears  advantageously  seen  in  the  distance,  but  loses 
its  effect  on  our  near  approach  to  it.  It  is  of  considerable  extent 
and  walled  in.  Its  bazar  is  large  but  inconveniently  narrow,  and 
exhibits  little  of  that  bustle  or  activity,  which  might  be  expected  in 
a  city  of  much  reputed  commerce.  The  citadel,  if  not  a  place  of 
extreme  strength,  is  one  on  which  more  attention  seems  to  have 
been  bestowed  than  is  usual,  and  is  more  regular  than  any  fortress  I 
have  seen,  not  constructed  by  European  engineers.  It  is  well  secur¬ 
ed  by  a  deep  trench,  neatly  faced  by  masonry,  and  the  defences  of 
the  gateway  are  rather  elaborate.  The  casualties  of  the  siege  it  en¬ 
dured,  have  not  been  made  good  by  the  Sikhs,  consequently  it  has 
become  much  dilapidated  since  that  period.  There  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  a  garrison  in  it,  a  weak  party  of  soldiers  being  only 
stationed  as  guards.  The  citadel  encloses  the  only  buildings  of  the 
city  worth  seeing,  —  the  battered  palace  of  the  last  Khan,  and  the 
Mahomedan  zfarats  or  shrines  of  Bahawal  Hak,  &c.  The  latter 
with  their  lofty  gumats  or  cupolas  are  the  principal  ornaments  of 
Multan.  It  is  said  to  have  decreased  in  trade  since  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Sikhs,  yet  its  bazars  continued  well  and  reasonably  sup¬ 
plied  with  all  articles  of  traffic  and  consumption.  There  are  still  nu¬ 
merous  bankers,  and  many  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton  goods. 
It  still  supplies  a  portion  of  these  fabrics  to  the  annual  Lohanf  ka- 
filas  of  Afghanistan,  and  has  an  extensive  trade  with  the  regions 
west  of  the  Indus.  The  ruins  around  the  city  spread  over  a  large 
space,  and  there  is  an  amazing  number  of  old  Musulman  graves,  tombs, 
masjids  and  shrines,  some  of  them  substantial  edifices,  and  all  testi¬ 
monies  of  pristine  prosperity,  under  the  governors  of  the  royal  race 
of  Taimur,  and  their  predecessors  at  Delhi.  To  the  north  is  the  mag¬ 
nificent  and  well  preserved  shrine  of  Shamz  Tabrezi  —  who  accord¬ 
ing  to  tradition  was  flayed  by  the  inhabitants  here.  To  this  mar¬ 
tyr’s  malediction  is  attributed  the  excessive  heat  of  Multan,  the  sun, 
in  consequence,  being  supposed  to  be  nearer  the  city  than  to  any 
other  spot  in  the  world.  Shamz  in  his  agony,  is  said  to  have  called 
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upon  the  bright  luminary  to  avenge  him,  claiming  affinity  at  least  in 
name,  —  (Shamz  in  Arabic  signifying  the  sun.)  The  orb  obligingly 
descended  from  its  sphere,  and  approached  the  ill-fated  city.  The 
gardens  of  the  place  are  numerous,  and  well  stocked  with  fruit  trees, 
as  mangoes  and  oranges.  The  Ravi  is  two  or  three  miles  distant, 
and  has  what  is  called  a  bandar  or  port,  in  this  instance  expressive 
of  a  boat  station,  whence  there  is  a  communication  with  the  Indus, 
aud  consequently  with  the  sea. 

At  the  period  of  its  capture  by  the  Sikhs,  Multan  was  held  by  Mo- 
zafar  Khan,  of  the  inferior  branch  of  the  Sadu  Zai,  Durani  tribe, 
with  the  assumed  title  of  Navvab.  Ranjit  Sing  had  made  two  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempts  upon  the  city,  but  had  devastated  the  country.  The 
third  time  the  Sikh  chief  approached,  Mozafar  Khan  was  will¬ 
ing  to  have  averted  destruction,  by  accepting  the  terms  proposed  to 
him,  but  his  followers  were  not  consenting.  Ranjit  Sing  made  a 
feint  of  attacking  Khangar,  a  fortress  some  twenty  cosses  distant 
from  Multan,  into  which  the  deluded  chief  threw  the  better  part  of 
his  troops.  Ranjit  Sing  immediately  countermarched,  and  invested 
Mozafar  Khan  in  his  capita'.  The  defence  was  most  obstinate,  and 
the  attack  threatened  to  end  like  former  ones  in  failure,  when  an  ad¬ 
venturer  named  Jones  in  the  Sikh  service,  took  charge  of  the  bat¬ 
teries,  advanced  them  close  to  the  citadel,  and  breached  it.  On  the 
assault,  Mozafar  Khan  lost  at  once  his  life  and  sovereignty,  while  his 
daughter  celebrated  for  chastity  and  piety,  fell  over  a  heap  of  Sfkhs, 
she  had  herself  slain  :  his  young  son  was  carried  to  Lahore. 

At  present  a  Brahman,  Soand  Mall,  resides  here  as  governor  for 
the  Maharaja,  with  the  title  of  Subalular.  lie  has  at  his  command 
a  force  of  eight  hundred  Sikhs,  under  Gandar  Sing.  The  peasantry 
express  themselves  indulgently  used  by  him,  and  consider  themselves 
leniently  taxed  at  one  third  of  the  produce  of  their  lands. 

From  Multan,  proceeding  southernly  for  twenty  cosses,  through  an 
arid  and  jangally  tract,  with  villages  occasionally  on  the  route,  the 
large,  fortified  town  of  Sujahbad,  or  Sujah  Kot,  (both  terms  are  used) 
is  gained.  Its  lofty  and  irregular  ancient  battlements  give  to  it  a 
more  picturesque  appearance  than  Multan.  It  has  a  very  excellent 
bazar,  which  appeared  to  be  as  well  provided  as  that  of  the  city. 

There  is  a  garrison,  and  a  few  guns  mounted.  There  are  many 
good  gardens  near  it,  particularly  one  bearing  the  name  of  Mozafar 
Khan.  It  stands  in  a  rich  cultivated  country,  and  there  are  immense 
fields  of  sugar  cane  spreading  over  an  extent  of  two  or  three  cosses 
to  the  south.  The  cotton  plant  is  also  largely  grown.  From  Sujah 
Kot,  the  road  inclines  easternly,  and  then  again  stretching  to  the 
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south,  leads  to  Pfr  Jelalpur,  after  a  course  of  eighteen  cosses.  The 
country  is  somewhat  diversified  in  this  distance  as  to  character.  For 
the  first  five  or  six  cosses  there  is  good  cultivation,  for  the  next  four 
or  five  cosses  grass  jangals,  and  lastly  a  sandy  jangal  reaching  to  the 
town,  a  little  before  which  a  manufacture  of  saltpetre  is  passed.  Pfr 
Jelalpur  is  a  good  town  held  by  the  Sikhs  with  a  tolerable  bazar. 
This  site  is  ancient,  as  manifested  by  the  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Tt  derives  the  distinction  of  Pir  Jelalpur  from  containing  the  shrine 
of  a  Mussulman  saint,  a  handsome  structure  north  of  the  buildings 
of  the  place.  It  is  covered  with  painted  and  lacquered  tiles,  has  its 
minarets  and  fine  cupola.  There  is  a  large  village  called  Chuta  or 
Little  Jelalpur,  in  the  direction  between  Sujahbad  and  Pfr  Jelalpur, 
and  although  surrounded  by  Sikh  territories,  it  belongs  to  the  Khan 
of  Bahawalpur,  and  it  was  some  fray  in  which  the  people  of  this  vil¬ 
lage  were  concerned,  which  had  led  to  the  disputes  which  my  friend 
Thakur  Sing,  had  been  commissioned  to  settle.  I  may  notice  that 
I  took  farewell  of  the  young  Sfkh  chief  at  Sujah  Kot.  Travellers 
coming  from  this  last  place,  should  enquire  for  Pfr  Jelalpur,  other¬ 
wise  they  may  be  directed  (as  I  was,)  to  Chuta  Jelalpur,  which  is  out 
of  the  direct  road,  but  not  much.  About  a  mile  from  Pfr  Jelalpur, 
a  large  cut  or  arm  from  some  river  is  crossed.  From  sixty  to  eighty 
yards  in  breadth,  it  was  fordable  in  April,  by  wading  up  to  the  chin, 
and  not  so  in  September  or  October,  when  I  again  passed  it  by  boat. 
This  water,  at  this  point,  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Sfkh  and 
Bahawalpur  territories.  About  a  mile  to  the  south  of  it  is  a  village 
distinguished  by  its  date  groves,  and  the  country  presents  every  where 
a  populous  and  fertile  aspect.  We  soon  reach  the  banks  of  the  Garrah 
river,  which  we  skirt  for  some  distance,  and  then  cross  by  ferry. 
Eight  cosses  hence,  the  road  leading  through  a  tract  well  peopled, 
but  abounding  in  tamarisk  jangal,  we  arrive  at  the  towns  of  U'ch, 
embosomed  in  an  immense  assemblage  of  date  groves.  There  are 
now  two  U'ches  contiguously  seated.  The  eastern  one  is  small,  but 
contains  a  celebrated  zfarat,  a  large,  handsome  and  old  Mahomedon 
structure,  to  which  many  pilgrims  repair.  The  western  U'ch  is  call¬ 
ed  Pfr-ka-U'ch,  its  revenue  being  enjoyed  by  a  Pfr  Nassiradfn,  who 
resides  here,  and  is  acknowledged  as  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
twelve  Imans.  There  are  no  walls  to  this  town,  but  the  remains  of 
the  gates  are  standing.  The  bazar  is  covered  over,  but  uncouthly, 
by  rafters  and  matting,  to  exclude  the  heat. 

It  is  extensive,  and  probably  well  supplied,  I  observed  an  unusual 
number  of  confectioners  shops.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  these  towns 
are  the  most  extensive  ruins  of  the  ancient  cities,  their  predecessors, 
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intermingled  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  date  trees  and  venerable 
pipals.  Many  of  the  buildings  are  so  entire,  that  a  little  trouble 
would  make  them  habitable,  They  are  built  of  kiln  burned  bricks, 
and  in  the  best  style  of  Indian  architecture.  Very  many  old  wells  are 
seen,  some  of  which  are  still  worked.  With  pretentions  to  remote 
antiquity,  Uch  flourished  exceedingly  under  the  Mahomedan  Indian 
sovereigns.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  to 
have  endured  many  sieges.  Immediately  after  leaving  the  antique 
remains  and  sacred  groves  of  U'cb,  we  pass  through  Mogal-di-Shahar, 
a  little  ruinous  hamlet,  so  called  from  a  colony  ofMogals,  who  chas¬ 
ed  from  sundry  places,  were  anciently  permitted  to  settle  here* 
Three  cosses  bring  us  to  Ramkalli,  evidently  an  old  site. 

Here  are  the  remnants  of  large  kiln  burned  brick  buildings,  and 
the  vestiges  of  an  extensive  mud  fortress.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  in  late  years  by  the  great  Bahawal  Khan,  grandfather  of 
the  present  governing  chief.  Tradition  affirms  the  antiquity,  and 
former  opulence  of  Ramkalli.  At  present  it  may  have  about  a  dozen 
inhabited  houses,  with  a  solitary  Hindu  shop.  The  locality  is  very 
agreable,  and  embellished  with  straggling  evidences  of  its  old  date 
groves.  From  Ramkalli,  good  pasture  lands  extend  for  two  or  three 
cosses,  when  a  tract  of  sandy  jangal  with  low  bushes  stretches  four  or 
five  cosses  to  a  small  but  apparently  commercial  town,  called  Channi 
Khan-di-Kot.  Hence  four  cosses  through  alternate  jangal  and  cul¬ 
tivation  to  a  small  fordable  rivulet,  which  I  understood  was  never 
without  water,  and  in  this  direction  is  the  limit  of  the  jangal.  It 
flows  in  a  low  sunken  bed,  and  crossing  it,  we  travel  over  the  wide 
open  plain  to  Allahabad,  conspicuous  afar  off  by  its  cupola  and  date 
groves.  The  distance  between  U'ch  and  Allahabad,  by  this  route,  is 
reckoned  at  fourteen  cosses.  There  is  another  road  between  these 
places  which  I  also  travelled,  leading  from  ITch  along  the  bank  of  a 
broad  water  course,  dry  in  October.  In  this  line  there  are  several 
villages,  and  a  large  one  within  six  cosses  of  Allahabad,  —  two  cos¬ 
ses  beyond  it  is  the  small  bazar  town  of  Gugujarwala,  and  four  cos¬ 
ses  farther  Allahabad.  This  is  a  pleasantly  situated  town  with  a 
good  bazar,  twenty  cosses  west  of  Ahmedpur,  the  head  quarters  of 
the  Bahawalpur  Khan’s  forces,  and  forty  cosses  from  Bahawalpur,  his 
capital. 

From  Allahabad  the  road  leads  to  Khanpur,  distant  twenty  cosses, 
this  last  is  one  of  the  most  commercial  towns  in  the  State.  The 
country  is  throughout  populous  and  productive,  particularly  to  the 
right.  To  the  left  sandy  jangals  stretch,  which  terminate  in  the  abso¬ 
lute  desert  of  Jessalrcnr.  The  neighbourhood  of  Khanpur  is  famous 
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for  indigo  and  rice.  The  former,  more  surprising  for  its  quantity  than 
its  quality,  is  yet  the  low  priced  article  whch  supplies  the  markets 
of  Khorasan  and  Turkistan.  Four  or  five  cosses  beyond  Khanpur, 
the  lands  cease  to  be  so  generally  cultivated,  and  jangal  with  pas¬ 
turage  occurs,  villages,  however,  are  reasonably  near  to  each  other. 
At  twenty  cosses  is  the  small  town  ofNoshara,  on  an  eminence,  and 
twenty  cosses  beyond  it,  the  town  of  Chuta  or  Little  Ahmed  pur.  Chuta 
Ahmedpfir  had  once  a  wall  around  it,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
natives,  may  have  one  still,  but  it  is  useless.  It  has  also  a  new  brick 
erection,  which  may  be  called  the  citadel.  The  bazar  is  comparative¬ 
ly  good,  and  the  town  is  garrisoned  with  a  regiment  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  infantry,  provided  with  six  guns,  it  being  the  frontier  post 
on  the  side  of  Sind.  Five  cosses  to  the  west  of  Ahmedpur,  is  the 
gharri  or  castle  of  Fazilpur,  with  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  men. 

East  of  it,  is  in  all  seasons,  a  large  deposit  of  water,  and  during 
the  inundations  of  the  Indus,  it  becomes,  with  its  dependent  small 
hamlet,  isolated.  It  is  said  there  was  formerly  a  considerable  town 
here,  and  that  the  wells  belonging  to  it,  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  the 
jangals,  three  hundred  and  sixty  in  number.  It  was  called  also  Fa¬ 
zilpur,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  Indus  only  a  few  years  since.  It  is 
noted  that  a  garden  of  fruit  trees,  was  in  being  but  four  years  since, 
a  little  to  the  north  of  the  present  castle.  A  solitary  date  tree  has 
escaped  destruction.  The  inundations  of  the  Indus  have  sensibly 
encreased  latterly  in  this  quarter,  and  I  was  told  that  at  certain  pe¬ 
riods  the  country  is  so  completely  under  water,  that  the  communi¬ 
cation  with  Khanpur  is,  or  might  be,  carried  on  with  boats.  Khan¬ 
pur  being  from  the  bank  of  the  Indus  fifty  seven  cosses.  On  the 
western  banks  of  the  Indus  in  the  parallel  of  Larkhana,  there  has, 
in  like  manner,  been  a  manifest  encrease  of  the  river  inundations. 
The  country,  assigned  in  jaghfr  to  the  great  Chandi  tribe,  had  been 
for  some  time  so  unproductive  from  the  deficiency  of  water,  that  the 
inhabitants  were  distressed,  and  complained.  Latterly  however  the 
inundations  have  extended  to  them,  and  it  is  confessed  that  the  cause 
of  complaint  has  been  removed.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  suppose 
a  general  encrease  in  the  water  of  the  river,  as  the  changes  of 
course  to  which  it  is  constantly  liable,  will  account  for  these  par¬ 
tial  variations  in  the  quantity  ofwater  discharged  upon  particular  lo¬ 
calities,  whether  they  be  due  to  the  resumption  of  forsaken  chan¬ 
nels,  or  to  the  formation  of  new  ones.  The  high  road  into  Sind 
leads  from  Chuta  Ahmedpur  to  Sabzal  Kot,  a  distance  of  seven  cos¬ 
ses  through  jangal,  but  it  may  be  as  well,  before  entering  Sind,  to 
make  a  few  observations  on  the  country  we  are  about  to  leave. 
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Bahawalpdr,  or  the  country  known  by  that  name,  is  one  of  consid¬ 
erable  dimensions.  For  instance,  a  line  drawn  from  Gudiana,  the 
frontier  town  on  the  Patiala  side,  to  Fazilptir  the  frontier  post  towards 
Sind,  produces  about  three  hundred  miles  direct  distance.  Another 
drawn  from  Pularah  on  the  Bikkanfr  frontier,  to  Dera  Ghazi  Khan 
gives  about  two  hundred  miles.  The  former  line  from  the  north 
eastern  to  the  south  western  extremity,  and  the  latter  from  the  south 
eastern  to  the  north  western  limits.  —  These  measures  are  those  of 
its  length.  In  breadth  it  considerably  varies,  being  affected  by  the 
courses  of  the  Garrah  river,  and  of  the  desert  to  the  south,  as  it  is  sit¬ 
uated  between  them.  Its  greatest  breadths  are  on  the  extreme  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  east  and  west.  In  the  centre,  the  pressure  of  the  desert  upon 
the  cultivated  parts,  allows  but  a  comparatively  small  space  between 
it  and  the  river  to  the  north.  In  this  extent  cf  country  there  are 
some  marked  distinctions  as  to  soil,  character  and  produce.  The  por¬ 
tion  between  Gudiana  and  the  capital,  I  have  not  seen,  but  have 
heard  spoken  of  in  glowing  terms,  as  to  fertility  and  population. 
The  accounts  may  be  credited,  as  its  fertility  would  be  secured  by  the 
vicinity  of  the  Garrah  river,  and  fertility  would  induce  population. 
Immediately  east  and  south  east  of  the  city  of  Bahawalpur,  is  the  de¬ 
sert,  or  the  northern  part  of  what  is  termed  the  great  desert  of  Sind 
and  Jessalmir.  This  is  of  course  but  little  productive,  yet  towards 
Bikkanir  where  the  surface  has  more  soil  than  sand,  there  are  a- 
mongst  other  inhabited  localities,  the  fortresses  and  bazar  towns  of 
Mozghar,  Murut  and  Pularah. 

Darawal,  a  fortress  in  the  desert,  eighteen  cosses  south  of  Ahmed¬ 
pur  is  said  to  be  strong,  as  it  may  be  conceived  to  be  from  position. 
It  is  the  place  forte  selected  for  the  treasures  of  the  Khan,  who  re¬ 
sides  a  good  deal  at  it. 

In  the  line  from  U'ch  to  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  there  is  much  jangal, 
yet  many  villages,  and  seven  or  eight  respectable  towns  occur, with  a 
vigourous  cultivation,  particularly  of  sugar  cane.  In  this  line  some 
of  the  Panjab  rivers  are  crossed,  and  two  or  three  of  the  towns  are 
held  by  the  Sikhs. 

From  Bahawalpur,  to  Khanpur,  the  country  is  rich  and  well  cul¬ 
tivated,  although  confined  on  the  south  by  the  sandy  jangal.  From 
Khanpur  to  Chuta  Ahmedpur  the  face  of  the  country  changes,  as  be¬ 
fore  mentioned,  and  becomes  more  adapted  for  grazing,  owing  to 
the  greater  moisture. 

It  is  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  comprising  the  districts  of  U'ch, 
of  the  capital,  of  Ahmedpur  and  Khanpur,  that  the  most  luxuriance 
prevails,  and  the  powers  of  production  of  these  parts  are  very  great. 
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The  various  kinds  of  grain  and  indigo,  are  furnished  in  wonderful 
quantities,  and  are  largely  exported.  Bikkanfr  and  other  of  the  Raj¬ 
put  states  to  the  east,  mainly  depend  upon  Bahawalpur  for  their  sup¬ 
plies  for  consumption.  There  are  few  if  any  countries  in  Asia,  where 
provisions,  the  products  of  the  soil,  are  more  abundant  or  cheaper 
than  in  the  Bahawalpur  state. 

Rain  is  very  unusual  in  this  country,  but  the  deficiency  is  not  se¬ 
riously  felt,  as  there  is  no  part  of  the  cultivated  tracts  exempt  from 
the  operation  of  the  inundations  of  the  Indus  and  the  Panjab  rivers. 
The  seasons  are  divided  into  the  hot  and  the  cold,  but  in  the  latter 
the  heat  during  the  day  is  oppressive.  It  is  in  the  evenings  and 
nights  only  that  any  difference  is  experienced.  The  ordinary  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  are  abundant,  and  D6ra  Oliazi  Khan  is  famous  for 
its  dates,  which  are  retailed  at  one  pice  the  pakah  seer,  or  country 
pound.  Wild  hogs  are  very  plentiful  in  the  jangals,  as  are  deer  of 
various  kinds.  The  jangals  are  principally  formed  of  tamarisk  trees 
and  tall  tufted  grass.  In  all  parts  of  the  country,  near  villages  and 
towns,  tamarisk  trees  occur  of  surprising  growth  and  magnitude. 

The  reigning  chief  of  the  country  is  of  a  Jet  tribe,  called  Daoud- 
putra,  or  the  sons  of  David.  They  formerly  lived  about  Shikarpur, 
but  becoming  numerous  and  perhaps  refractory,  they  were  expelled, 
and  crossing  the  Indus  possessed  themselves  of  the  country,  where 
they  established  separate  and  independent  chiefships.  Many  of  their 
leaders  built  towns,  to  which  they  gave  their  respective  names  ;  hence 
Bahawalpur,  the  town  of  Bahawal  ;  Ahmedpur,  the  town  of  Ahmed  ; 
Fazilpur,  the  town  of  Fazil,  Sabzal  Kot,  the  Kot  or  fort  of  Sabzal: 
& c.  &c.  There  is  mention,  in  the  histories  of  the  Mahomedan  prin¬ 
ces,  of  a  notorious  freebooter,  named  Daoud,  in  the  vicinity  of  Shikar¬ 
pur,  and  this  good  man  may  have  been  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
Daoudputras.  I  know  not  how  long  the  various  leaders  may  have  sub¬ 
sisted  in  a  state  of  independence,  but  Bahawal  Khan,  the  grandfather 
of  the  present  Khan  reduced  them  all,  and  made  himself  absolute. 
He  died  full  of  years  and  renown,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sa¬ 
dat  Khan,  who  after  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  Ranjit  Sing, 
and  consenting  to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  died  also,  and  left  his  en¬ 
feebled  sway  to  his  son  the  present  Bahaw^al  Khan. 

This  chief  is  a  young  man  of  very  prepossessing  appearance,  and 
I  believe  is  generally  popular.  He  is  reputed  to  have  a  manly  spirit, 
but  is  clogged  by  an  all  powerful  minister,  named  Yakub  Mahomed, 
who  it  is  asserted  is  sold  to  the  Sikhs.  A  Hindu,  Muti  Ram,  is  his 
minister  of  finance,  and  one  Mahomed  Khan  a  kind  of  superintendent 
or  paymaster  of  the  forces,  who  when  they  go  on  service,  are  gene¬ 
rally  under  the  orders  of  Yakub  Mahomed. 
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The  troops  consist  of  seven  regiments  of  infantry,  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  men  each,  forming  a  total  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
fifty.  To  each  regiment  are  attached  six  guns,  which  may  suppose 
some  four  hundred  artillerymen.  He  has  besides  foot  companies 
of  Rohillas  and  Patans,  of  fifty,  one  hundred,  and  to  two  hundred 
men  each,  under  their  respective  officers,  having  each  one,  two  or 
three  Nishans  or  standards,  as  the  case  may  be.  These  men  amount 
possibly  to  one  thousand  There  are  moreover  a  body  of  horsemen 
in  regular  pay,  who  can  scarcely  exceed  in  number  two  or  three  thou¬ 
sand  The  grand  total  of  the  forces  may  be  possibly  six  or  seven 
thousand  men.  They  are  badly  equipped,  irregularly  paid,  and  I 
suspect  not  very  warlike.  The  regiments  have  no  sort  of  discipline. 
The  natives  affirm  the  military  force  to  consist  of  fourteen  thousand 
men,  which  I  think  can  only  be  correct,  as  including  all  the  jaghfr- 
dars  and  others,  whom  it  might  be  possible  to  assemble  in  case  of 
emergency. 

The  annual  revenue  is  computed  at  eighteen  l&khs  of  rupees,  one 
half  of  which  is  paid  to  the  Sikhs,  but  then  the  Khan  rents  the  city 
and  territory  of  DeraGhazi  Khan  from  them,  for  three  lakhs  of  ru¬ 
pees,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  gains  two  lakhs  thereby. 

I  have  already  mentioned  Sabzal  Kot.  It  belongs  at  present  to 
Sind,  and  is  the  frontier  post.  It  was  wrested  from  the  Bah&walpur 
government  in  the  time  of  Sadat  Khan.  It  is  walled  in,  has  three 
guns  mounted  on  the  ramparts,  and  contains  a  tolerable  bazar.  From 
this  place  there  are  two  routes  to  Khairpur,  an  easternly  and  a  wes¬ 
terly  one.  I  have  travelled  both,  and  should  prefer  the  westernly  one  at 
any  time,  although  near  Sabzal  Kot  in  October,  I  had  to  wade  through 
water,  for  miles.  —  In  some  parts  the  routes  are  blended,  as  Mfrpur 
and  Mattel!  are  visited  in  both  of  them.  On  the  western  line  the 
country  is  more  cultivated  and  open.  On  the  eastern  there  is  con¬ 
tinual  jangal,  and  liability  to  err  from  the  multiplicity  of  small  paths. 
I  cannot  call  to  mind  the  names  of  places  on  the  river  route,  those  of 
of  the  easternly  one  I  have  preserved. 


Sabzal  Kot  to  Khairpur  .  .  10  cosses. 

Mfrpur  ...  4  ,, 

Mattel!  ...  10  ,, 

Sultanpur.  .  8  ,, 

Dubar  ...  14  ,, 

Ron  ....  8  ,, 


town  and  good  bazar 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

hamlet,  sm 

all  bazar 

large  town 

and  bazar 

54  cosses. 
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In  the  route  here  marked,  there  is  nothing  particular  to  be  noted, 
the  country  being  generally  composed  of  dense  tamarisk  jangal,  in¬ 
tersected  by  numerous  water  courses.  Grass  is  abundant,  and  nu¬ 
merous  herds  of  buffaloes  are  every  where  seen.  The  central  tract  is 
most  cultivated,  and  there  are  many  villages,  while  about  the  towns 
there  are  large  gardens  of  mangoe  and  plantain  trees,  while  the  soil, 
rich  and  productive,  is  made  to  yield  much  sugar  and  cotton.  The 
wild  hog  is  very  numerous.  Mattel!  seated  on  a  mound  is  an  an¬ 
cient  site.  Both  the  eastern  and  western  routes  unite  at  Rorf,  eight 
cosses  distant  from  Khairpur,  the  capital  of  Mir  Sohrab,  the  chief  of 
Northern  Sind. 

On  a  rocky  island  in  the  Indus  opposite  to  Rori,  is  the  fortress  of 
Bakkar,  once  held  by  the  Duranfs,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mir 
Sohrab  —  and  on  the  western  bank  is  seated  the  ruinous  town  of 
Sakkar,  once  flourishing,  and  alike  under  Duranf  authority.  This 
spot  has  seldom,  I  believe,  been  visited  by  Europeans,  yet  it  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  places  in  Sind,  and  decidedly  the  most  pic¬ 
turesque. 

The  fortress  of  Bakkar,  notwithstanding  its  imposing  appearance, 
with  its  large  extent  of  wall  and  its  indented  battlements,  is  of  no 
consequence  as  a  defensive  erection,  being  entirely  commanded  by 
the  heights  and  detached  hills  on  either  bank  of  the  river,  at  Sak¬ 
kar  and  at  Rorf.  There  are  a  multitude  of  Mahomedan  tombs  and 
shrines  in  this  neighbourhood,  many  of  them  splendid  from  the 
painted  tiles  covering  them.  —  There  is  one,  eminently  so,  on  a  small 
islet  between  Rorf  and  the  larger  island  of  Bakkar.  The  effect  of 
the  landscape  is  wonderfully  encreased  by  the  beautiful  stream,  and 
the  immense  groves  of  date  trees  and  gardens  which  fringe  its  banks. 
Every  traveller  will  be  delighted  at  Rorf,  I  not  only  staid  two  days 
on  my  first  visit,  but  could  not  forbear  returning  to  it  from  Khair¬ 
pur. 

Leaving  Rorf  we  pass  through  a  wilderness  of  date  groves  and  gar¬ 
dens  for  perhaps  three  cosses,  beyond  which  another  coss  leads  to 
the  small  and  pleasant  town  of  Bahah.  Thence  four  cosses  to  Khair¬ 
pur.  This  place  originally  a  cantonment,  has  gradually  encreased 
in  importance,  until  it  has  become  the  capital  and  residence  of  Mir 
Sohrab,  the  chief,  or  as  he  is  called  the  Mfr  of  Upper  Sind.  The 
bazar,  is  of  considerable  size,  is  well  supplied  but  most  wretchedly 
constructed.  The  residence  of  the  Mfr  is  in  the  very  centre  of  it. 
We  might  wonder,  why  a  prince  possessing  so  magnificent  an  abode 
as  Bakkar  or  Rorf,  should  be  content  to  live  in  the  midst,  of  the 
Khairpur  bazar ;  but  we  cease  to  be  surprised,  when  we  learn  that 
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his  presence  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  plunder  and  extortion  on 
those  engaged  in  trade,  of  which  Khairpur  is  now  the  emporium. 

Mir  Sohrab’s  territory  extends  southernly  for  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance,  or  forty  or  fifty  cosses,  and  on  the  western  side  of  the  Indus, 
he  has  a  slip  of  land  for  about  twenty  cosses.  He  also  has  a  third 
share  of  the  revenue  of  Shikarpdr.  He  has  given  portions  of  his 
country  to  his  sons,  the  eldest  Mir  Rustam,  the  second  Mir  Moba- 
rak.  Mir  Sohrab  is  very  old  and  infirm;  —his  tyranny  and  exac¬ 
tions  have  made  him  very  unpopular.  His  son,  Mir  Rustam,  al¬ 
though  dissipated,  is  less  disliked.  Related  to  the  Amirs  of  Haidara¬ 
bad,  he  acts  in  concert  with  them  in  matters  of  general  and  foreign 
policy,  but  they  do  not  interfere  in  the  administration  of  his  country. 
His  minister  is  Fati  Mahomed,  Ghori,  an  aged  and  avaricious  man. 

I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  revenue  or  amount  of  troops  at  command  of 
Mir  Sohrab. 

I  was  recommended  to  proceed  by  water  to  Haidarabad,  and  to 
go  to  Larkhana  where  I  should  find  merchants  of  Kabal,  who  would 
drop  down  the  river.  I  did  not  go  the  direct  road,  but  retrogaded  to 
Ron,  and  there  crossing  the  river  proceeded  to  Shikarpur,  from 
whence  I  went  to  Larkhana,  twenty-one  cosses  distant,  crossing  a 
wide  and  deep  canal,  on  which  the  town  is  situated.  It  appeared  po¬ 
pulous  and  commercial,  and  was  governed  by  the  Nawab  Wall  Ma¬ 
homed,  of  the  Lighari,  a  Baloch  tribe,  who  is  styled  the  Vazir  of 
Sind.  This  man  is  very  popular,  and  his  sway  is  mild.  I  found 
merchants  here,  as  the  Khairpur  people  had  told  me  I  should,  and  in 
company  with  them  walked  across  the  country  to  the  Indus,  some  six 
or  seven  cosses  distant.  Here  we  procured  a  boat  and  floated  down 
the  stream.  We  halted  opposite  to  Sehwan,  that  the  party  might  vi¬ 
sit  the  celebrated  shrine  of  the  saint  Lai  Shah  Baz,  and  I  accompanied 
them  that  I  might  see  the  town,  and  old  castle  adjacent  to  it. 
Sehwan  was  computed  forty  cosses  from  Larkhana.  The  town  is  but 
small,  as  is  the  bazar,  but  some  of  the  houses  are  large,  and  the  site 
with  its  mounds  and  variety  of  tombs,  has  evidently  an  antique  ap¬ 
pearance.  A  farther  computed  distance  of  forty  cosses  brought  us 
to  Haidarabad,  or  rather  to  its  port,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  a 
small  village  on  the  eastern  bank  from  which  the  city  is  distant  about 
three  miles.  It  is  built  on  a  small  calcareous  elevation,  running  at 
first  north  and  south,  the  direction  also  of  the  buildings,  and  then 
sweeping  round  towards  the  river,  where  it  is  surmounted  with 
several  large  tombs  of  Gulam  Sh6h  Kalorah,  Mir  Kerim  All,  and  of 
others  of  the  past  and  reigning  dynasties. 

The  city  is  meanly  constructed,  the  bazar  occupies  one  long  street 
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or  the  entire  length  of  the  town,  and  a  great,  deal  of  commerce  is 
obviously  carried  on.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  it,  is  the  fort,  a 
large  irregular  building,  with  lofty  walls  and  towers  conforming  to 
the  outlines  of  the  eminence  on  which  they  stand.  It  is  built  of  burn¬ 
ed  bricks,  and  with  its  various  lines  of  loopholes,  has  a  singular  and 
interesting  appearance.  The  several  Amirs  have  their  residences 
within  it,  and  strangers  are  not  permitted  to  enter. 

The  last  sole  prince  of  Sind,  was  Gulam  Nabbf,  of  the  Jet  tribe 
ofKalorah,  claiming  descent  from  the  Abbasside  caliphs.  He  and 
his  family  were  dispossessed  by  their  Sirdars  of  the  Talpurf,  a  Baloch 
tribe,  whose  descendants  now  rule.  There  are  now  at  Haidarabad 
the  Amirs  Morad  AH,  his  sons  Amirs Nur  Mahomed,  and  Nassir  Khan, 
the  Amirs  Sohabdar  and  Mir  Mahomed.  Mir  Morad  All  is  the 
principal,  and  may  be  said  to  govern  the  country,  although  all  of  them 
have  shares  in  it,  and  Mir  Sohabdar,  his  nephew,  is  somewhat  contu¬ 
macious.  Mir  Morad  All  is  utterly  detested,  and  in  no  country  is 
oppression  more  generally  complained  of  than  in  Sind,  but  during 
my  residence  of  three  or  four  months  at  Haidarabad,  I  never  witnessed 
or  heard  of  any  cruelties  or  exactions  practised  there,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry  there  was  perfect  freedom  and  security  of  persons  and  property. 

I  can  form  no  idea  of  the  revenue  or  military  force  of  Sind  —  if 
I  enquired,  I  was  told  exaggerated  stories  of  acroreof  rupees,  and  a 
lakh  of  banduks  or  firelocks.  I  never  saw  any  thing  in  the  shape  of 
troops,  but  observed  that  every  male  at  Haidarabad  was  a  nukar  or 
servant  of  the  Amirs,  receiving  certain  allowances  of  grain  and  mo¬ 
ney,  but  never  attending  the  darbar,  and  engaged  in  ordinary  trades 
and  occupations.  There  are  however  many  Sirdars  who  must  have 
followers,  and  the  various  Baloch  tribes  hold  their  jaghirs  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  military  service.  Of  their  quotas,  the  Sindian  armies  may 
be  composed,  but  I  understood  it  was  ruinously  expensive  to  draw 
them  out,  as  in  such  cases  the  Amirs  who  at  other  times  treat  them 
most  niggardly,  are  obliged  to  be  equally  lavish,  so  that  it  is  cheaper 
for  them  to  buy  off  an  enemy,  than  to  collect  their  hordes  to  repel 
him. 

From  Haidarabad,  I  again  dropped  down  the  river  to  Tatta, 
touching  at,  on  the  western  bank  the  Baloch  village  of  Rahmat,  and 
on  the  eastern,  that  of  Almah-df-Got.  If  it  be  wished  to  proceed  by 
land  to  Tatta,  the  river -is  crossed  opposite  to  the  bandar  of  Haida¬ 
rabad,  and  Kotli  is  gained,  a  village  of  Ahmed  Khan,  the  Bulfut  chief. 
The  road  is  said  to  be  good. 

Tatta  lies  some  four  miles  from  the  river;  it  is  in  decay,  but  has 
abundant  vestiges  of  former  prosperity.  West  of  it  are  elevations 
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crowned  with  a  multitude  of  tombs,  some  of  these,  constructed  of  yel¬ 
low  stone  and  curiously  carved,  are  more  than  usually  handsome. 
Tatta  appeared  advantageously  situated  in  a  country  naturally  fertile, 
and  is  very  complaisantly  spoken  of  by  the  natives  of  Sind,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Hindus.  It  is  said  the  town  has  seriously  declined  during 
the  last  fifteen  years,  when  its  cotton  fabrics  gave  way  before  the  su¬ 
perior  British  manufactures.  It  yet  makes  a  few  lunghfs,  and  shawls 
of  silk  and  cotton,  which  are  esteemed.  The  bazar  is  tolerable  and 
provisions  are  reasonable  ;  its  gardens  are  numerous,  producing  man¬ 
goes  and  ordinary  eastern  fruits  in  some  quantity  with  small  apples. 

From  Tatta  to  Karachi,  the  road  leads  over  the  elevations  to  the 
west,  which  gradually  subside  into  the  level  country,  and  a  course  of 
three  or  four  cosses  from  them  leads  to  Gujar,  a  small  bazar  town, 
with  pools  or  deposits  of  rain  water.  Hence  a  generally  sterile  and 
somewhat  sandy  tract  is  passed  until  the  Jukfatown  of  Garrah  is  gain¬ 
ed,  seated  on  a  salt  water  creek.  A  little  before  we  reach  it,  there 
are  large  deposits  of  rain  water  just  left  of  the  road,  and  between 
them  and  the  town  are  rocks  full  of  imbedded  fossil  shells.  The  salt 
water  creek  of  Garrah  has  a  communication  with  Karachi,  and  there 
were  three  dunghis  in  it,  when  I  was  there.  From  Garrah,  a  drea¬ 
ry  sandy  tract  is  passed  to  Karachi;  the  road  tolerably  good,  generally 
leads  over  a  level  surface,  but  there  are  no  villages,  and  but  a  very 
few  Baloch  hamlets  of  huts.  Water  is  found  in  wells  at  particular 
spots,  where  the  Hindus  of  Karachi  have  erected  buildings  for  the 
convenience  of  their  kafilas  when  passing,  and  of  travellers.  They 
are  called  Landis.  The  four  or  five  cosses  preceding  Karachi  are 
somewhat  troublesome  from  sand,  but  having  surmounted  them,  we 
have  the  pleasure  to  behold  the  ocean. 

Karachi  although  not  a  large  town,  is  one  of  much  trade.  The 
bazar  is  small  but  good.  It  is  surrounded  with  dilapidated  mud 
walls,  provided  with  towers,  on  which  a  few  crazy  guns  are  mounted. 
The  suburbs  extensive  and  generally  comprising  huts,  are  inhabited 
by  fishermen  and  mariners.  — The  port  has  one  hundred  vessels  of  all 
sizes  and  descriptions  belonging  to  it,  and  its  dunghis  or  trading  ves¬ 
sels  venture  to  Daman,  Bombay  and  Calicat,  also  to  Guadar  and  Mas- 
kat.  The  harbour,  I  believe,  can  scarcely  be  entered  by  large  ships, 
but  it  is  very  commodious  for  the  small  craft  belonging  to  it,  and  it 
is  very  spacious,  extending  about  two  miles  inwards,  at  which  dis¬ 
tance  the  town  is  seated  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  On  a 
high  hill  or  eminence  overlooking  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  on 
the  left  hand,  as  it  is  approached,  is  the  fort  or  castle  of  Manaroh, 
garrisoned  by  a  small  party  of  Jukfas,  it  is  said  there  are  many  guns 
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in  it,  but  it  is  unexplained  who  are  to  work  them.  The  eminence 
slopes  to  the  beach  towards  the  town,  and  there  is  a  circular  tower, 
on  which  four  guns  are  said,  whether  truly  or  not,  to  be  placed. 
These  constitute  the  defences  of  the  harbour,  whose  entrance 
is  very  wrell  defined,  having  opposite  to  the  hill  of  Manaroh,  a  sand 
bank  dry  at  low  water,  and  five  detached  rocks.  Karachi  enjoys  a 
very  cool  climate,  and  may  be  regarded  with  classical  interest,  there 
being  little  doubt  but  that  it  is  the  port  of  Alexander,  which  shelter¬ 
ed  for  some  time  the  fleet  of  Nearchus,  the  first  European  admiral 
who  navigated  the  Indian  Seas. 


Lahore  to  Multan . 120  cosses 

Multan  to  U’ch . 53 


Uch  to  Ahmedpur  Chuta.  .  .  74 

Ahmedpur  Chuta  to  Khairpur.  57 
Khairpdr  to  Haidarabad  .  .  .  100 
Haidarabad  to  Karachi  ....  56 


460  Cosses  or  690  miles. 

Remark.  The  cosses  here  noted  are  the  ordinary  short  cosses, 
in  value  perhaps  a  mile  and  half  each  —  with  the  exception  of  those 
in  the  distance  between  Khairpur  and  Haidarabad,  where  a  larger 
coss  is  used,  probably  a  little  exceeding  two  miles.  It  may  not  be 
unreasonable  therefore  to  estimate  the  distance  between  Lahore  and 
the  sea,  by  the  above  route,  to  be  about  (750)  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
British  miles.  The  direct  distance  will,  of  course,  be  considerably 
less. 


VII.  —  Notice  on  the  Countries  west  of  the  Indus  from  Dera 
Ghazi  Khan  to  Kala-Bagh. 

Dera  Ghazi  Khan  is  a  large  city  formerly  of  commercial  note,  but 
has  declined  in  importance,  owing  to  the  political  changes  of  the  time. 
It  contains  several  extensive  and  lofty  dwellings,  constructed  of  burn¬ 
ed  bricks,  and  many  of  its  masjlds  have  been  costly  and  handsome, 
especially  one  built  by  the  Nawab  Jabar  Khan,  the  most  respected  of 
the  Durani  governors,  who  at  various  periods  have  presided  over  it. 
Numerous  gardens  are  interspersed  within  the  city  and  in  its  environs, 
and  it  is,  on  all  sides,  surrounded  by  vast  groves  of  date  trees,  whose 
fruit  forms  a  principal  branch  of  its  traffic,  as  the  duty  on  it  forms  a 
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large  item  of  revenue.  There  is  a  square  erection  in  the  city,  called 
the  fort,  but  it  is  of  little  consequence  as  a  place  of  defence.  The 
necessaries  of  life  are  abundant  and  reasonable,  as  are  most  of  the 
articles  esteemed  luxuries  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries.  The 
ordinary  manufactures  of  Indian  towns  are  carried  on,  and  paper  is 
made  in  some  quantity.  Farmed  to  the  Khan  of  Bahawalpur  by  the 
Sikhs,  the  government  is  complained  of  as  oppressive.  The  city  is 
seated  two  cosses  west  of  the  river.  The  neio-hbourinor  lands  are 

O  o 

fertile,  producing  besides  wheat,  sugar  cane  and  a  variety  of  vegeta¬ 
bles,  as  turnips,  carrots,  spinach,  and  even  a  few  potatoes.  Milk 
and  its  preparations,  except  cheese  which  is  not  made,  are  also  plen¬ 
tiful,  the  vicinity  of  the  river,  and  the  numerous  small  channels,  which 
flowing  from  it,  and  intersect  the  country,  being  favorable  to  the  grass 
of  the  jangals. 

From  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  to  Sanghar,  a  distance  of  thirty  cosses, 
the  road  leads  through  a  jangal  of  more  or  less  intensity,  and  much 
cut  by  water  courses,  but  it  contains  many  villages  and  cultivated 
tracts. 

Sanghar  is  a  small  bazar  town  with  a  detached  fort,  the  residence 
of  Assad  Khan,  a  Baloch  chief.  He  has  three  pieces  of  ordnance,  and 
retains  about  one  thousand  men  in  pay,  of  whom  seven  hundred  are 
mounted,  and  being  generally  Afghans  are  reputed  good  soldiers. 
The  fort,  considered  strong  in  these  parts,  is,  in  reality,  ofno  value  as 
a  place  of  defence  ;  — -its  walls  are  falling  down  and  it  has  no  trench. 
In  form  rectangular,  the  sides  contain  many  towers,  and  the  angular 
ones  are  strengthened  by  out-works.  The  entrance  faces  the  north, 
in  which  direction  the  town  is  situated.  Besides  this  fort,  Assad 
Khan  has  another  amongst  the  hills  about  five  cosses  distant,  which 
is  also  said  to  be  strong,  as  it  may  be  from  position.  I  did  not  see  it, 
but  conclude  it  is  seated  at  the  gorge  of  a  pass,  perhaps  the  Golerl, 
which  leads  through  a  wild  country  to  Tall,  from  whence  diverge 
roads  to  Quetta,  Kandahar  and  Ghazni.  I  afterwards  heard  that  ka- 
filas  sometimes  used  this  route  from  Kandahar  to  Dera  Ghazi  Khan. 
The  revenue  of  the  territory  of  Sanghar  may  be  about  one  and  a  half 
lakh  of  rupees  per  annum,  of  which  thirty  thousand  are  paid  to  the 
Khan  of  Bahawalpur,  who  is  however  obliged  to  send  an  army  to  pro¬ 
cure  it.  Sanghar  lies  about  a  coss  west  of  the  river.  The  depen¬ 
dent  districts  extend  about  twenty-five  cosses  to  the  north,  where 
they  unite  with  a  small  tract  of  country  held  by  the  Sikhs,  and  in  a 
southernly  direction  about  ten  or  twelve  cosses.  The  villages  through¬ 
out  this  petty  chiefship  are  numerous,  but  the  dwellings  are  misera¬ 
bly  built  of  mud.  The  soil  is  sufficiently  fertile,  and  pasture  is  abund- 
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ant.  Large  herds  of  buffaloes  and  cows  are  seen  on  every  side ;  — 
the  milk  of  the  buffalo  is  preferred,  and  is  obtained  in  larger  quantity 
than  from  the  cow.  I  found  it  extremely  sweet  and  pleasant,  while 
cow’s  milk  was  comparatively  insipid.  Turnips  in  these  parts  are  of 
wonderful  size,  and  are  generally  cultivated  as  food  for  cattle. 

Forty  cosses  north  of  Sanghar,  is  the  town  of  Dera  Fati  Khan, 
which  with  a  small  tract  of  country  on  either  side,  is  held  by  the 
Sikhs.  The  town  is  small,  but  the  bazar  neat  and  well  supplied. 
About  a  coss  to  the  west,  is  the  fort  of  Girong.  I  did  not  see  this 
structure,  but  agreab’.y  to  report  its  walls  are  so  thick  that  a  gun  mav 
traverse  on  them,  it  is  also  said  that  there  are  guns  mounted  on  them. 
This  is  the  only  space  of  country  retained  by  the  Sikhs  in  absolute 
possession  on  the  west  of  the  river,  they  appearing  averse  to  esta¬ 
blishments  on  that  side.  The  strength  of  the  fortress  of  Girong  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  caused  a  deviation  from  their  general  plan  ;  moreover 
the  district  is  productive,  and  from  its  flourishing  condition  attests 
the  power  of  the  government,  to  protect  the  cultivator.  A  little  north 
of  Sanghar,  the  line  of  road  in  one  or  two  places  edges  on  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  hills,  and  we  are  pleased  to  breathe  a  purer  atmosphere,  and 
to  descry  a  change  in  the  vegetable  productions. 

From  Dera  Fatf  Khan,  tracing  mostly  the  banks  of  the  river  for 
about  forty  cosses,  we  arrive  at  Dera  Ismael  Khan,  the  country  as  usual 
consisting  of  jangal  with  villages  occasionally  inserted.  These  are 
not  so  numerous,  neither  is  the  cultivation  so  general  as  in  the  more 
southern  tracts.  The  ancient  town  of  Dera  Ismael  Khan,  was  seat¬ 
ed  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  reported  to  have  been  very  large, 
and  to  have  contained  many  wonderful  buildings.  It  was  washed 
away  by  an  inundation  two  or  three  years  since,  and  so  complete 
has  been  the  destruction,  that  scarcely  a  vestige  of  it  remains.  The 
new  city  is  built  two  cosses  from  the  river,  and  will  probably  become 
extensive.  The  bazar  is  already  spacious,  and  of  commodious 
breadth,  an  improvement  on  the  general  arrangement  of  Indian  towns, 
where  bazars  are  mostly  of  all  parts  the  most  narrow  and  confined. 
On  the  destruction  of  the  old  town,  the  village  of  Morad  All  became 
of  consequence  being  the  temporary  resort  of  the  Nawab  and  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  the  new  town  lying  about  two  cosses  from  it,  they  will 
likely  in  time  be  incorporated.  Indeed,  the  various  buildings  with 
the  sarals,  already  nearly  fill  the  intermediate  space.  Dera  Ismael 
Khan  is  one  of  the  greatest  marts  on  the  Indus,  and  an  entrepot  for 
the  merchandize  of  India  and  Khorasan  passing  in  this  direction. 
Few  sites  have  a  greater  commercial  importance.  The  customs  le¬ 
vied  form  the  chiefs  principal  source  of  revenue.  The  new  fortress 
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is  not  one  of  strength,  the  Sikhs  forbidding  the  erection  of  too  sub¬ 
stantial  a  place  of  defence.  It  is  small  in  extent,  of  a  rectangular 
form  with  angular  towers,  on  which  are  mounted  six  pieces  of  ord¬ 
nance  taken  in  an  engagement  with  the  troops  of  Tak.  The  walls 
are  high,  but  there  is  no  trench.  The  inner  fort  or  fortified  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Nawabs  family  is  protected  by  a  ditch,  the  walls  are  lof¬ 
ty,  and  the  several  faces  are  defended  byjinjals.  The  district  imme¬ 
diately  dependent  on  Dera  Ismael  Khan,  extends  about  forty  cosses 
in  a  northernly  direction,  and  about  twenty-five  cosses  to  the  south. 
The  Nawab  moreover  exacts  tribute  either  on  his  own  account,  or  on 
that  of  the  Sikhs  from  most  of  the  petty  rulers  around  him,  such  as 
Kalaichl,  Darraband,  Marwat,  Isa  Khel  and  Kalabagh.  The  father 
of  the  actual  Nawab,  possessed  an  extensive  and  highly  fertile  coun¬ 
try  east  of  the  river,  including  the  rich  and  populous  districts  of  Bak- 
kar,  Liya  and  the  fortress  of  Manklra —  while  on  the  western  side 
his  authority  extended  to  Sanghar. 

He  was  dispossessed  by  the  Sikhs,  and  died  shortly  after.  The 
conquerors  have  assigned  the  son,  the  present  Nawab  Shir  Mahomed 
Khan,  a  slip  of  land  west  of  the  Indus  for  the  support  of  himself  and 
family.  His  gross  revenue  may  be  about  three  lakhs  of  rupees,  of 
which  the  Sikhs  take  one  half.  Seven  cosses  north  west  of  Dera  is 
the  small  bazar  town  and  detached  castle  of  Kuyah.  It  has  a  garri¬ 
son  of  fifty  men,  and  is  the  frontier  post  on  the  side  of  Tak.  Twelve 
cosses  north  is  the  town  of  Paharpur,  situated  under  the  hills  ;  besides 
these  places  there  are  no  others  deserving  the  appellation  of  towns, 
if  we  except  Morad  AH  before  mentioned.  The  water  of  the  new 
city  is  supplied  from  wells,  and  is  said  to  be  unwholesome.  The  coun¬ 
try  about  Dera  Ismael  Khan,  might  be  rendered  highly  productive, 
were  it  possible  to  direct  upon  its  ample  and  level  surface  canals 
from  the  Indus.  The  neglected  waste  would  become  a  garden  of 
cultivation,  and  the  copious  returns  would  speedily  repay  the  out¬ 
lay.  It  is  said  that  the  Nawab  was  anxious  to  have  supplied  his  new 
city  with  good  water  by  bringing  a  canal  from  the  Gomal  river,  which 
runs  through  the  Tak  territory,  but  the  chief  of  that  place  whose 
sanction  was  necessary,  withheld  it.  There  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  jangal  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Dera  Ismael  Khan,  the 
wide  open  plain  being  merely  occasionally  sprinkled  with  kanta 
bushes,  whose  red  blossoms  have  a  delightful  appearance  in  the 
spring  season.  Near  the  villages  are  always  a  few  ber  trees,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  eaten,  and  sometimes  the  palma  ricinus  with  its 
tufts  of  scarlet  flowers,  but  no  other  trees.  Tuberoses  are  indigen- 
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ous  here,  and  springing  np  unheeded  in  the  jangal,  they  are,  culti¬ 
vated,  the  favorite  flowers  of  the  parterre. 

The  Nawab  of  Dera  is  about  thirty-five  years  of  age.  Although 
believed  to  feel  keenly  his  dependent  situation  on  the  Sikhs,  his 
chagrin  does  not  prevent  him  from  being  corpulent  as  becomes  a  Na¬ 
wab,  or  from  amusing  himself  with  many  childish  diversions.  Indeed 
it  seems  the  principal  business  of  those  about  him  to  find  subjects  fit 
to  excite  his  mirth,  and  to  enable  him  to  wile  away  his  existence  in 
carelessness.  Hence  he  entertains  fiddlers,  wrestlers,  keepers  ofbears 
and  monkeys,  and  often  enjoys  the  spectacle  of  poneys  fighting  in  his 
flower  gardens.  When  one  of  the  animals  gives  the  other  a  good 
shake  of  the  neck,  the  Nawab  claps  his  hands,  and  cries  Wah!  Wah !  — 
the  attendants  do  the  same,  and  the  apartments  resound  with  clappings 
of  hands  and  shouts  of  Wah!  Wah  ! 

It  is  wonderful  how  they  seem  to  enjoy  the  sport.  He  is  also  fond 
of  hunting,  and  is  very  dexterous  with  his  bow.  He  also  prides  him¬ 
self  on  his  strength,  and  it  is  asserted  can  break  the  horns  of  an  ox 
from  the  living  animal.  Overlooking  these  foibles  he  is  kind  and 
good  natured,  and  pays  great  attention  to  his  mother.  His  minister 
is  Sherm  Khan,  a  Duranf,  whose  power  is  so  great  as  to  be  irksome 
to  the  Nawab.  There  is  great  distrust  between  them,  and  when  the 
Nawab  entertains  men,  the  minister,  who  lives  at  Morad  All  does 
the  same.  The  latter  commanded  the  force  which  discomfited  the  Tak 
troops  some  time  since,  and  is  said  to  have  received  one  lakh  of  ru¬ 
pees  from  Sirwar  Khan  as  a  bribe  to  conclude  peace.  While  I  was  at 
Dera,  Ranjit  Sing  ordered  the  Nawab  to  repair  to  Lahore.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  made  preparations  for  the  journey,  and  called  upon  Sherm 
Khan  for  funds  to  defray  the  outfit  and  expences.  The  minister  al- 
ledged  inability  to  meet  the  demands,  whereupon  high  words  arose, 
and  the  Nawab  determined  to  institute  an  enquiry  into  his  accounts. 
I  left  before  the  matter  was  settled,  but  learned  that  Sherm  Khan 
thought  fit  to  withdraw  to  Bahawalpur. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  three  Deras  west  of  the  Indus  have  an 
antiquity  of  nearly  three  hundred  years,  superseding  necessarily 
more  ancient  towns.  They  were  originally  camps,  as  the  term  Dera 
implies,  of  chiefs  whose  names  they  now  bear,  a  mention  of  whom  oc¬ 
curs  in  Farishta,  and  is  thus  stated  in  Dow’s  history.  “  In  1541  or 
thereabouts,  Ismael,  Ghazf,  Fati  and  Rilloca  Duda  (Doda,  Baloch?) 
all  governors  of  various  provinces  in  that  part  of  the  country,  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  title  of  Shere.” 

The  district  of  Darraband  lies  on  the  same  plain  but  to  the  west 
of  Dera  Ismael  Khan,  and  extends  along  the  skirts  of  the  hills.  It 
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is  subject  to  Omar  Khan,  l  believe  of  Lohani  descent.  His  revenue 
is  about  sixty  thousand  rupees,  of  which  he  pays  twenty  thousand  to 
the  Nawab  of  Dera.  This  claief  generally  resides  at  Gandapur,  a 
large  straggling  village,  but  the  capital  of  the  district  is  Darrabar.d, 
romantically  situated  on  the  elevated  bank  of  a  hill  stream.  This 
town  has  a  small  bazar,  and  there  are  some  large  old  houses,  but  de¬ 
serted  and  in  decay,  the  Hindu  owners  having  fled.  The  water  of 
the  stream  is  reputed  unwholesome,  and  the  people  supply  them¬ 
selves  from  a  small  canal,  flowing  north  of  the  town.  The  neighbour- 
hood  of  this  town  is  agreable,  and  the  heat  although  severe,  did  not 
seemjto  me  so  oppressive  as  at  Dera.  The  hills  are  about  two  cos- 
ses  distant,  ravines  and  broken  ground  filling  the  intervening  space. 
In  the  garden  of  Omar  Khan,  at  Darraband,  are  a  few  vines  and  fig 
trees,  and  small  inferior  apples  are  produced  in  some  of  the  adjacent 
villages.  The  cultivation,  which  is  principally  wheat,  is  generally 
remote  from  the  villages,  and  at  the  harvest  season,  the  inhabitants 
abandon  their  dwellings  until  their  crops  are  collected.  At  such 
times  there  is  considerable  dano-er  from  the  Vazins,  who  issue  from 
the  hills  and  murder  as  well  as  plunder.  Darraband  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  visited  by  these  marauders.  During  my  stay  there,  every 
one  slept  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses  as  a  precautionary  measure. 
The  villages  belonging  to  Darraband  are  thirteen  in  number.  These 
would  not  supply  the  revenue  of  its  chief,  sixty  thousand  rupees,  but 
a  portion  is  derived  from  the  Lohani  tribes,  who  annually  visit,  and 
remain  in  this  part  of  the  country  during  the  cold  season.  They  set¬ 
tle  more  or  less  along  the  tract  west  of  the  Indus,  and  between  it  and 
the  hills.  In  Darraband  they  are  particularly  numerous,  and,  as  in 
other  places,  pay  a  certain  sum  for  the  sufferance  of  settlement  and 
for  the  privilege  of  grazing  their  camels.  In  this  district,  at  the  o- 
pening  of  spring,  the  various  tribes  assemble  —  their  traders  who 
have  dispersed  over  the  Panjab  and  India  return,  when  in  collective 
bodies  they  proceed  through  the  district  ofTak,  and  paying  an  im¬ 
post  to  its  chief,  collected  at  the  fortress  of  Darbarra,  they  enter  the 
hills,  and  forcing  a  passage  through  the  Yazlrf  hordes  infesting  them 
proceed  towards  Khorasan.  The  merchants  then  spread  themselves 
over  the  contiguous  regions  even  to  Bokhara,  vending  their  mer- 
chandizes,  and  purchasing  horses,  fruits  and  dye-stuffs,  for  the  ven¬ 
tures  of  the  ensuing  year.  Omar  Khan  retains  in  pay  one  hundred 
and  eighty  foot  soldiers. 

The  district  of  Kalaichi,  enclosed  by  the  lands  of  Tcfk  to  the  north, 
by  the  Dera  and  Darraband  domains  to  the  east  and  south,  and  by 
the  mountains  to  the  west,  is  governed  by  Mozafar  Khan.  The 
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town  of  Kalaichi  is  said  to  be  commercial  and  to  have  a  large  bazar, 
and  commodities  bear  more  reasonable  prices  there  than  at  Dera, 
The  revenue  is  computed  at  eighty  thousand  rupees,  of  which  twen¬ 
ty  thousand  are  paid  to  the  Nawab  of  Dera.  While  I  was  in  these 
parts  the  Dera  force  proceeded  at  the  instigation  of  the  Sikhs  on  an 
expedition  into  Marwat.  Mozafar  Khan,  as  an  ally,  accompanied 
with  a  quota  of  seven  hundred  men.  He  can  hardly  however  retain 
in  pay  so  great  a  number,  and  probably  drew  out  on  the  occasion  the 
strength  of  his  country,  in  which  the  major  part  of  the  proprietors 
of  lauds,  hold  them  on  condition  of  military  service.  Moreover  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  men  of  these  countries  consider  them¬ 
selves  the  servants  of  their  respective  princes,  and  from  their  war¬ 
like  dispositions  are  easily  assembled.  The  district  of  Kalaichi  does 
not  include  a  great  number  of  villages,  the  eastern  portion  of  it  being 
scantily  supplied  with  water,  and  the  western  portion  extending  to 
the  hills,  consisting  of  ravines  and  thick  jangal,  besides  being 
liable  to  the  incursions  of  the  Vazirf  robbers.  In  the  jangals,  wild 
hogs  are  very  numerous,  and  their  chase  is  the  chief  pastime  of  the 
opulent.  Melons,  common  in  all  these  countries,  are  particularly 
fine  at  Kalaichi. 

North  of  Kalaichi,  encircled  by  hills  to  the  north  and  west,  and  by 
the  Dera  territory  to  the  east,  is  the  country  of  Tak  swayed  by  Sir- 
war  Khan,  who  from  the  amount  of  his  wealth  and  extent  of  his  au¬ 
thority  is  generally  termed  a  Nawab.  This  district  is  well  watered, 
having  the  Gonial  river  and  two  or  three  other  considerable  rivulets, 
consequently  its  produce  is  abundant.  In  all  these  regions  the  soil 
is  fertile,  and  water  the  desideratum.  The  town  of  Tak  is  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  mud  wall  of  tolerable  height  and  solidity,  it  has  numerous 
towers  and  two  or  three  gates.  Within  the  town  is  a  citadel,  where 
resides  the  chief,  large  with  lofty  walls,  and  strengthened  with  a  broad 
and  deep  trench.  It  is  built  of  burned  bricks,  and  at  the  four  an¬ 
gles  are  ample  towers  provided  with  twelve  or  thirteen  pieces  of  ar¬ 
tillery.  The  interior  of  this  fortress  is  very  intricately  disposed,  and 
Sirwar  Khan  who  planned  it,  appears  to  have  been  determined  to 
place  it  out  of  the  power  of  his  neighbours  to  drive  him  out  of  his 
nest.  It  is  the  most  massive  piece  of  defensive  erection  in  these  parts, 
if  Girong  be  excepted,  which  I  have  not  seen.  Sirwar  Khan  is  con¬ 
stantly  employed  in  building,  no  one  knows  what  he  does,  but  every 
one  witnesses  the  continual  egress  and  ingress  of  labourers  laden 
with  bricks  and  rubbish  from  and  into  the  gates  of  his  citadel.  It  is 
believed  that  a  faquir  predicted  to  him  that  the  duration  of  his  rule 
and  prosperity  depended  upon  his  never  ceasing  to  build. 
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Tak  is  famed  for  its  fruits,  which  are  plentiful  and  cheap,  its  gar¬ 
dens  yield  grapes,  oranges,  pomegranates,  citrons,  plums,  apples,  &c. 
East  of  the  town  is  an  immense  grove  of  shahtut  trees,  which  have 
attained  a  size  superior  to  any  I  have  elsewhere  observed.  The  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  town  from  the  east,  presents  a  novel  and  pleasing  fea¬ 
ture,  in  an  avenue  of  mimosa  trees,  extending  for  perhaps  three  miles. 
They  are  also  of  uncommon  size.  The  bazar  of  the  town  is  not  very 
large,  nor  do  I  believe  the  commerce  to  be  very  extensive,  or  so 
much  so  as  to  allure  the  residence  of  wealthy  Hindus,  as  at  Kalaichf 
and  at  Dera.  The  revenue  of  Sirwar  Khan  is  estimated  at  one  and 
a  half  lakh  of  rupees,  of  which  the  Sikhs  exact  a  portion,  I  believe 
sixty  thousand  rupees.  Being  at  enmity  with  his  neighbours  on  the 
plains,  he  retains  about  one  thousand  men  in  pay,  mostly  Rohillas 
on  small  stipends.  These  however  in  consequence  of  some  misun¬ 
derstanding  left  him  while  I  was  in  these  quarters,  and  I  believe  he 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  replace  them.  He  is  represented  as 
having  much  hoarded  wealth  in  coin  and  jewels.  During  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  he  constituted  himself  sole  proprietor  of  the  lands, 
and  declared  the  peasants  to  be  slaves,  hence  he  derived  the  profit 
on  the  whole  produce  of  the  country. 

The  history  of  this  chieftain  is  singular,  and  may  deserve  notice. 
He  had  scarcely  seen  the  light,  when  his  father,  who  also  ruled  at  Tak, 
was  slain  by  a  traitor  who  usurped  the  authority.  To  confirm  him¬ 
self  therein,  he  put  to  death  all  the  family  of  his  former  prince  with 
the  exception  of  Sirwar,  who,  an  infant  four  or  five  days  old,  was  con¬ 
cealed  by  his  nurse  in  an  earthern  jar,  and  carried  out  of  the  town 
on  her  head.  The  good  woman  affirming  at  the  gates  that  she  was 
conveying  a  jar  of  milk.  She  gained  a  place  of  safety,  and  brought 
up  the  young  Khan  as  her  own  son.  When  he  arrived  at  the  years 
of  discretion,  she  informed  him  of  the  circumstances  of  his  birth. 
He  thereupon  presented  himself  to  Ahmed  Shah,  and  requested  his 
assistance  to  recover  possession  of  the  lands  of  his  ancestors.  It 
was  granted,  and  Sirwar  Khan  in  turn  slew  the  usurper  with  his  re¬ 
latives.  He  then  placed  their  heads  in  a  heap,  and  sitting  on  them 
summonsed  the  chiefs  and  elders  of  the  country  to  his  presence.  He 
demanded  whether  they  were  willing  to  acknowledge  him  as  their 
lawful  ruler.  An  affirmative  reply  being  given,  he  announced  that 
in  virtue  of  his  authority,  he  resumed  all  lands,  and  that  they  were  not 
his  subjects  but  his  slaves.  I  believe  that  an  attempt  to  infringe  upon 
the  liberties  of  his  people,  cost  the  father  of  Sirwar  Khan  his  life,  the 
son  may  therefore  have  felt  justified  in  this  energetic  vindication  of 
his  father’s  memory.  Seated  on  the  masnad  he  repaired  the  town  of 
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Tak,  and  constructed  the  capacious  citadel  with  a  view  both  to  se¬ 
curity  and  pleasure,  and  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the  amas¬ 
sing  of  wealth,  and  to  the  gratification  of  his  sensual  appetites.  His 
zenana  contains  above  two  hundred  females,  and  he  and  his  family 
freely  indulge  in  wine,  although  he  prohibits  its  use  to  others  on  the 
score  of  morality,  and  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Koran. 

When  I  saw  the  costly  decorations  of  his  residence,  the  disposition 
of  his  gardens  filled  with  flowers  of  a  thousand  hues,  the  lakes  on 
which  were  floating  hundreds  of  white  geese,  and  whose  bosoms  re- 
fleeted  the  imao-e  of  the  orano-e  and  citron  trees  with  their  glowing 
fruits,  waving  on  their  margins,  I  could  not  but  pay  homage  to  his 
taste,  and  there  needed  but  the  presence  of  the  ripened  beauties  of 
the  haram  to  have  presented  a  complete  picture  of  eastern  magnifi¬ 
cence.  As  it  was,  my  mind  was  filled  with  astonishment  to  behold 
such  a  display  in  so  obscure  a  part  of  the  world. 

Sirwar  Khan  is  now  advanced  in  years,  and  has  three  sons  Alla¬ 
dad,  Khodadad  and  Sahibdad.  The  eldest  Alladad  is  called  the  V a- 
zir,  and  ostentibly,  has  the  direction  of  public  business,  holding  dar- 
bars  and  relieving  his  father  from  all  details.  The  young  man  is  a 
drunkard,  yet  he  is  beloved  in  the  country  for  his  valour  and  gene¬ 
rosity.  In  a  war  with  the  Nawab  of  Dera,  four  or  five  years  since,  he 
commanded  the  Tak  troops  about  four  thousand  in  number,  the 
greater  por  tion  of  them  Vazlri  auxiliaries  or  mercenaries. 

These  banditti  fled  at  the  commencement  of  the  action  leaving  the 
guns  exposed,  and  which  were  captured.  Alladad  highly  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself,  dismounting  and  working  one  of  the  guns  after  it  had 
been  deserted  by  its  attendants.  He  remained  by  it  until  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  two  sword  cuts  from  Sherin  Khan,  the  commander  of  the  hos¬ 
tile  forces,  who  recognized  him.  Then  only  was  he  induced  to  mount 
a  horse  and  provide  for  his  safety.  Peace  was  purchased  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  one  lakh  of  rupees  to  Sherin  Khan. 

Besides  Tak,  there  are  other  two  or  three  small  towns  or  large 
villages,  and  many  inferior  ones  which  have  bazars.  The  fortress  of 
Darharra  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  pass  into  the  hills,  seven  cos. 
ses  from  the  capital.  Its  walls  are  said  to  be  very  lofty,  and  had  a 
most  singular  appearance  when  seen  at  a  distance,  but  I  am  not  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  miraj  which  is  constant  here  did  not  produce  the  effect. 
In  walking  from  Darraband  to  Tak,  I  could  almost  have  fancied  that 
I  was  travelling  in  fairy  land,  from  the  fantastic  character  of  the  land¬ 
scape  owing  to  this  phenomenon.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Tak 
the  villages  are  numerous,  and  cultivation  prevails  principally  of 
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wheat.  Towards  Kuyah  and  Dera  the  cultivation  is  less  general,  and 
in  place  of  grain,  the  cotton  plant  is  common.  The  country  between 
Ktindi,  the  frontier  post  on  the  Bannu  side,  and  the  hills  which  divide 
it  from  that  district,  is  uninhabited  and  broken  up  by  ravines.  Tak 
is  insalubrious,  particularly  to  strangers,  the  water  with  which  the 
town  is  supplied,  being  supposed  pernicious  and  impure.  The  Na- 
wab  and  his  family  make  use  of  that  derived  from  a  stream  about 
two  cosses  distant,  which  is  good  and  wholesome.  The  insalu¬ 
brity  of  Tak  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  extreme  heat,  and  its  loca¬ 
lity,  as  well  as  from  the  quality  of  its  water.  The  common  fruit 
trees  called  ber  are  spread  over  the  country,  and  distinguish  all  the 
villages. 

I  had  an  audience  of  Sinvar  Khan  who  received  me  privately, 
and  seated  with  his  three  sons.  He  was  corpulent,  and  his  coun¬ 
tenance  bore  the  impress  of  that  energy  and  ability  for  which 
his  subjects  and  neighbours  give  him  credit.  To  me  he  was  courte¬ 
ous  and  kind  in  manner,  and  amongst  other  things  enquired  if  it  were 
true  that  London  had  a  bazar,  three  hundred  cosses  in  length,  telling 
his  sons  that  Mahomed  Khan  had  told  him  so.  He  is  fond  of  hunt¬ 
ing,  and  on  all  occasions  of  his  leaving  or  entering  the  citadel  a  gun 
is  fired.  His  escort  was  composed  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
horsemen.  He  has  a  great  notion  of  the  superiority  of  agricultural 
over  commercial  pursuits,  and  an  anecdote  is  related  of  his  practi¬ 
cal  mode  of  proving  his  argument,  which  may  be  cited.  In  con¬ 
versation  with  a  Lohani  on  his  favorite  theme,  he  directed  an  ear  of 
wheat  to  be  brought,  which  he  rubbed  between  his  hands,  and  then 
counted  the  grains.  He  observed  that  the  Lohani  travelled  to  Delhi 
and  Juanpur,  amid  scorching  heat  and  privations  of  all  kind,  and  if 
on  his  return  home,  he  had  made  one  rupee,  turn  rupees,  he  gave  his 
turban  an  extra  hitch,  thrust  his  hands  into  his  ribs,  and  conceited 
himself  a  great  man.  I,  said  Sirwar,  remain  quietly  at  home  with 
my  family,  for  one  grain  of  wheat  put  into  the  earth  I  receive  forty, 
or  for  one  rupee  I  obtain  forty  rupees.  Is  my  traffic  or  yours  the  bet¬ 
ter  one  1 

The  inhabitants  throughout  the  tract  of  country  here  described, 
called  indifferently  Daman  and  the  Derajat,  speak  the  same  lan¬ 
guage  or  dialect  termed  Hindi,  and  frequently  Pashto  or  Afghani. 
Their  usages  and  manners  are  also  nearly  similar,  those  of  the  north 
being  perhaps  more  hospitable  than  their  countrymen  in  the  south. 
In  religion  devout  blit  ignorant,  they  entertain  a  deadly  enmity  to  the 
Sikhs,  whom  they  regard  as  their  particular  antagonists,  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  interdiction  of  azan  or  bang,  that  is  the  sum- 
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mons  to  prayer  ;  and  the  prohibition  to  kill  cows  and  horned  cattle  ; 
both  acts  being  denounced  under  the  severest  penalties  in  all  places 
where  the  Sikhs  have  established  a  control.  The  question  whether 
I  ate  beef  was  often  applied  to  me  as  a  test  of  iny  faith. 

Diseases  of  the  eye,  particularly  cataract  and  an  obscuration  of  the 
pupil  by  opaque  films  are  very  common,  and  arise  perhaps  from  the 
white  surface  of  the  soil.  In  the  Tak  country,  an  inflation  of  the  ab¬ 
domen  is  prevalent,  imputed  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  water.  Beyond 
Dera  Ismael  Khan,  and  distant  forty  cosses,  is  the  town  of  Isa  Khel, 
belonG-inor  to  Ahmed  Khan,  who  has  a  revenue  of  forty  thousand  ru« 
pees,  and  remits  a  part  of  it  to  Dera.  This  chief  has  a  few  horsemen 
in  pay.  His  town  is  seated  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  has  some 
fine  gardens  attached  to  it. 

Another  forty  cosses  beyond  Isa  Khel,  is  the  larger  town  of  Kala¬ 
bagh,  whose  chief  has  a  revenue  of  eighty  thousand  rupees,  of  which 
be  pays  a  portion  to  Dera,  and  I  believe  to  the  Sikhs.  This  town  is 
seated  on  the  famous  salt  mountains  through  which  the  Indus  breaks 
at  this  point,  and  the  mineral  is  naturally  an  important  article  of  trade 
and  revenue,  ft  is  here  that  the  navigation  of  the  Indus  mav  be  said 
to  commence  northernly,  for  although  a  descent  may  be  made  from 
Atak,  it  is  considered  too  perilous,  and  parties  of  traders  and  pil¬ 
grims  usually  take  boats  at  Kalabagh,  where  they  are  constructed. 
Opposite  to  Kalabagh  is  the  town  of  Makkad,  which  has  some  com¬ 
merce,  and  small  kafilas  are  still  in  the  habit  of  conveying  from  it  the 
■products  of  the  Panjab  and  of  India  to  Kabal,  by  the  route  of  Khu- 
ram,  which  brings  them  out  at  Kushf,  some  twelve  cosses  south  of 
Kabal.  Anciently  this  route  was  much  more  frequented.  The 
traders  at  Makkad  are  mostly  Peranchehs,  who  are  also  found  at  Je- 
J&Jabad  and  Kabal, 


VIII.  —  Memorandum  on  the  countries  of  Marwat  and 

Bannii. 

The  country  of  Marwat  can  scarcely  be  considered  independent, 
revenue  or  tribute  being  occasionally  exacted  from  it  by  the  Nawab 
of  Dera,  whose  supremacy  is  not  however  acknowledged.  None  of 
his  officers  reside  in  the  country,  the  inhabitants  being  left  to  their 
own  control,  and  any  demands  he  makes  upon  them,  require  to  be 
supported  by  force. 

Wheat  appeared  to  be  the  only  grain  cultivated,  and  goats  their 
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principal  stock.  Horses  were  few,  as  were  sheep  and  horned  cattle, 
while  asses  were  more  numerous.  The  heat  was  very  intense,  and 
the  season  was  more  forward  than  at  Pesliawer.  The  great  evil  of 
this  country  is  the  want  of  a  due  supply  of  water.  For  the  crops, 
dependence  is  placed  upon  rain,  and  bands  or  mounds  are  construct¬ 
ed  to  collect  and  to  divert  upon  the  lands  the  bounty  of  the  clouds. 
It  is  clear  that  in  dry  seasons,  the  agriculturist  will  be  distressed. 
Water  for  domestic  purposes  is  brought  from  long  distances,  tire  few 
pools  of  rain  water  being  judged  unfit  for  such  use,  and  are  set  aside 
for  cattle. 

The  villages  of  Marwat  have  a  cleanly  appearance,  and  the  inhab¬ 
itants,  if  rude,  arc  yet  frank  and  manly  in  their  manners.  They  are 
one  of  the  races,  and  there  are  many  such  amongst  the  Afghans, 
although  all  are  not  so,  who  have  nothing  frivolous  in  their  oharac- 
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ter.  If  not  altogether  amiable,  they  are  at  least  steady  and  respect¬ 
able.  There  is  no  single  authority  established  in  Marwat,  the  se¬ 
veral  villages  being  governed  by  their  own  Malcks,  or  rather  influenc¬ 
ed  by  them.  They  are  independent  of  each  other,  but  combine  in 
cases  of  invasion,  or  other  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large. 

The  country  of  Bannu  has  great  advantages  in  a  large  extent  of  fer¬ 
tile  soil,  and  in  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  which  can  be  turned 
with  facility  upon  the  lands.  Favored  by  climate,  its  capability  of 
yielding  a  variety  of  produce  is  very  great.  The  good  people  who 
hold  it  are  not  however  enterprizing  or  experimental  agriculturists, 
and  besides  wheat,  rice,  mCing,  and  a  little  sugar  cane,  zir-chob  or 
turmeric  is  the  only  plant  of  foreign  growth  originally,  which  has 
been  introduced.  There  is  so  much  pasture  land  in  Bannu,  that 
without  inconvenience  to  their  own  cattle,  the  natives  can  allow 
their  neighbours  the  Vazfrfs  to  graze  their  flocks  and  horses  upon  it. 
There  are  many  groves  of  date  trees  in  one  portion  of  the  plain,  re¬ 
garded  perhaps  justly  in  these  countries  as  evidences  of  fertility.  The 
reason  may  be  that  they  are  sure  indications  of  water,  it  being  ob¬ 
served  that  without  that  desideratum  being  at  hand,  they  cannot 
thrive.  Cattle  of  course  are  plentiful  in  Bannu,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
rural  wealth  the  inhabitants  may  be  pronounced  rich. 

On  the  same  plain  as  Marwat,  the  Bannu  people  have  besides  a 
difference  in  their  costume,  a  smaller  stature  than  the  inhabitants 
of  the  former  place.  The  Marwatf  is  generally  clad  in  coarse 
white  linen,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  Patans  on  the  banks 
of  the  Indus;  the  people  of  Bannd  wear  dark  clothing,  and  are  fond 
oflfinghis  with  ornamental  borders.  Both  in  dress  and  appearance. 
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they  assimilate  with  the  mountain  tribes.  They  are  very  brave,  and 
remarkable  for  entertaining  an  “  esprit  de  pays.”  They  are  elo¬ 
quent  in  eulogiums  upon  their  country,  and  the  exclamation,  “my 
own  dear  Bannu  ”  is  frequently  uttered  by  them.  —  The  authority  is 
vested  in  the  respective  Maleks,  some  of  whom,  those  living  in  towns, 
are  enabled  to  retain  followers  in  pay,  as  they  derive  a  money  re¬ 
venue  from  the  Hindus  residing  in  them.  They  have,  however,  little 
or  no  power  without  their  towns,  every  occupant  of  a  fort  being  his 
own  master,  while  he  neither  pays  tribute  or  acknowledges  submis¬ 
sion  to  any  one.  This  state  of  things,  while  opposed  to  the  ambition 
of  an  individual,  is  favorable  to  cherishing  that  spirit  which  preserves 
the  independence  of  the  society  at  large,  and  the  more  powerful  do 
not  think  their  interests  would  be  served  by  altering  it.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  equality  while  productive  of  more  or  less  internal  commotion, 
is  admirably  effective  when  circumstances  call  for  mutual  exertion, 
and  all  parties  laying  aside  their  private  animosities,  in  such  cases, 
heartily  unite  in  defence  of  the  public  freedom,  in  the  advantages  of 
which  all  participate. 

It  is  possible  that  Bannu  may  formerly  have  been  much  more  po¬ 
pulous,  and  that  its  government  was  better  regulated,  for  it  will  be 
remembered,  that  three  or  four  centuries  ago,  the  highroad,  followed 
from  Kabal  to  India,  led  through  it,  as  we  find  in  the  history  of  Tai- 
mur’s  expedition.  That  this  route  was  open  at  a  much  earlier  pe¬ 
riod,  is  evident  from  the  notices  of  the  Mahomedan  invasion  of  the 
country,  the  armies  of  the  Caliphs  having  clearly  advanced  through 
Bannu  and  Khuram,  upon  Ghazni,  then  it  would  appear  the  capital 
of  the  country.  Hurreeou,  where  a  great  battle  is  noted  to  have  been 
fought  between  the  prince  of  Ghazni  and  the  Mussulman  invaders,  is 
plainly  the  modern  Harl-ab,  ( the  Iryab  of  some  maps)  in  Khuram. 
Of  a  prior  state  of  prosperity,  the  actual  towns  in  Bannu  may  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  testimonies —  for  it  is  more  natural  to  consider  them  as  fee¬ 
ble  vestiges  of  the  past,  than  as  creations  of  recent  days.  They  even 
yet  carry  on  a  considerable  traffic,  and  nearly  engross  that  with  the 
mountain  Vazfris.  In  every  village  of  Marwat  and  of  Bannu  there 
arc  weavers  of  coarse  cottons,  called  karbas,  but  in  the  towns  of  Ban¬ 
nu  are  looms  employed  in  the  fabric  of  finer  goods,  both  of  cotton  and 
silk,  particularly  lunghi's.  The  Hindus  in  the  two  towns  I  visited, 
were  too  cheerful  to  allow  me  to  suppose  that  they  were  harshly  treat¬ 
ed,  or  that  they  lived  in  insecurity. 

Maharaja  Ranjit  Sing  once  marched  with  an  army  of  twenty-five 
thousand  men  to  Lakki  on  the  Khuram  river.  He  exacted  thirty 
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thousand  rupees,  hut  did  not  judge  it  prudent  or  convenient  to  make 
a  permanent  settlement  in  the  country,  as,  it  is  said,  he  had  contem¬ 
plated. 


IX.  —  Memorandum  on  Lahore ,  the  S)khs,  their  kingdom  and 
its  dependencies. 

Lahore,  the  capital  of  the  Panjab  and  of  the  territories  of  Ranjit 
Sing,  is  a  city  of  undoubted  antiquity,  and  has  been  long  celebrated 
for  its  extent  and  magnificence.  The  extravagant  praises  bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  historians  of  Hindustan,  must  however  be  understood,  as 
applicable  to  a  former  city,  of  which  now  only  the  ruins  are  seen.  To 
it  also  must  be  referred  the  current  proverb,  which  asserts  that  Isfahan 
and  Shiraz  united,  would  not  equal  the  half  of  Lahore.  The  present 
city  is  nevertheless  very  extensive,  and  comprises  many  elegant  and 
important  buildings;  amongst  them  the  masjids  Padshah  and  Vazlr 
Khan  are  particularly  splendid.  The  Sona  or  Golden  masjld,  claims 
also  attention  from  the  attraction  of  its  gilded  minarets  and  cupolas. 
The  masjfd  Padshah,  is  substantially  built  of  a  red  friable  sandstone, 
and  from  its  size,  the  loftiness  of  its  minarets,  the  dimension  of  its 
cupolas,  and  the  general  grandeur  of  the  whole,  is  an  edifice  worthy 
of  the  founder  said  to  be  the  great  Aurangzlb.  According  to  popular 
tradition,  Lahore  is  indebted  for  this  structure  to  the  following  cir- 
cumstance.  The  emperor  ordered  his  Vazlr  to  raise  a  masjld  for  his 
private  devotions,  which  should  exceed  in  beauty  all  others  known. 
The  minister  accordingly,  at  a  vast  expence,  completed  the  masjld 
now  called  Vazlr  Khan,  and  announced  the  consummation  of  his  la¬ 
bours  to  the  sovereign,  who  proceeded  at  once  to  inspect  the  build¬ 
ing  and  to  offer  up  his  prayers.  On  his  road,  he  heard  the  remarks 
of  the  multitude  “  behold  the  emperor,  who  is  going  to  the  masjld  of 
Vazlr  Khan.”  He  retraced  his  steps,  observing  that  his  design  had 
been  frustrated,  inasmuch  as  the  masjld  had  acquired  not  his  name, 
but  that  of  his  minister.  He  then  personally  commanded  the  con¬ 
struction  of  another,  superintended  its  progress  when  building,  and 
succeeded  in  connecting  his  name  with  it. 

The  masjld  Vazlr  Khan,  is  a  sumptuous 'edifice,  distinguished  by 
minarets  of  great  height.  It  is  entirely  covered  with  painted  and 
lacquered  tiles,  inscribed  with  Arabic  sentences.  They  have  a  gor¬ 
geous  appearance,  and  it  is  vulgarly  asserted,  that  the  whole  of  the 
Koran  is  written  on  the  walls  and  various  parts  of  the  building.  Con¬ 
tiguous  is  a  small  bazar,  the  rents  of  which  were  formerly  allotted  to 
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the  repairs  of  the  masjid,  and  to  support  the  necessitous  who  frequent¬ 
ed  it.  These  funds  are  otherwise  appropriated  by  the  Sikhs. 

The  Sona  or  Sonara  masjid  independently  of  its  gilded  domes  is  a 
handsome  and  extensive  edifice.  It  was  in  a  neglected  state  to  the 
great  scandal  of  the  Mussul  nan  population  of  Lahore,  until  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  M.  Allard,  represented  the  matter  to  him,  and  under  his  aus¬ 
pices  renewed  it;  the  general  handsomely  contributing  the  funds  re¬ 
quired  for  regilding.  The  masjids  Padshah  and  Vazir  Khan,  have 
been  long  since  desecrated  by  the  Sikhs,  who  killed  swine  in  them, 
and  converted  their  courts  into  stables.  The  masjid  Padshah  is  ge¬ 
nerally  assigned  by  the  Maharaja  as  a  residence  for  some  European  in 
his  service. 

There  are  also  many  other  masjids,  and  some  sarais  deserving  at¬ 
tention,  moreover  some  of  the  Hindu  temples  are  remarkable. 

The  streets  are  very  narrow  as  are  the  bazars,  which  are  numerous 
and  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  occupations  carried  on  in  them, 
as  the  goldsmiths’,  the  ironsmiths’,  the  saddlers’  bazar  &c.  There  are 
some  exceedingly  lofty  and  bulky  mansions,  well  built  of  kiln  burn¬ 
ed  bricks  (the  material  of  which  the  city  is  mostly  constructed)  — 
many  of  them  recently  erected.  They  have  no  exterior  decorations, 
opposing  an  enormous  extent  of  dead  walls,  which  however  convey 
an  idea  of  the  large  space  enclosed.  Amongst  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  of  these  for  size  is  the  abode  of  the  Jemadar  Khushfal  Sing,  a 
renegade  Brahman  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Sirdanha,  elevated  by 
Ranjit  Sing  from  the  rank  of  a  scullion  to  that  of  a  general.  The 
sons  of  Ranjit  Sing  have  each  of  them  a  large  palace  within  the  city, 
and  the  Maharaja,  in  his  occasional  visits  to  Lahore,  resides  in  the 
inner  fort  or  citadel  which  occupies  the  north  west  angle  of  the  city. 
Here  are  extensive  magazines  of  warlike  stores,  and  manufactures 
of  musquets,  cannon  balls,  &c. 

Lahore  seated  within  a  mile  of  the  Ravi  river,  is  not  depend¬ 
ent  upon  it  for  water,  having  within  its  walls  numerous  wells.  It  is 
surrounded  with  a  substantial  brick  wall,  some  twenty  five  feet  in 
height,  and  sufficiently  broad  for  a  gun  to  traverse  on  it.  It  has  ma¬ 
ny  circular  towers,  and  divers  sided  bastions  at  regular  intervals. 
Ranjit  Sing  has  surrounded  the  walls  with  a  good  trench,  and  carri¬ 
ed  a  line  of  handsome  works  and  redoubts  around  the  entire  circum¬ 
ference,  which  are  plentifully  garnished  with  heavy  artillery.  He  is 
constantly  improving  the  fortifications  under  the  guidance  of  his 
French  officers,  and  is  removing  the  vast  heaps  of  rubbish  and  ruins, 
which  as  he  justly  observes,  would  not  only  cover  the  approaches  of 
an  enemy,  but  form  ready  made  batteries  for  him.  There  are  many 
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gates  as  the  Murchi  Derwaza,  the  Lohar  Derwaza,  the  Delhi  Der¬ 
waza,  the  Atak  Derwaza,  &,c.  The  last  is  also  called  Derwaza  Tank- 
s&la  or  the  mint  gate,  an  appellation  that  led  the  Jesuit  Teifenthaller 
into  the  error  of  supposing  that  in  his  time  one  of  the  city  gates  re¬ 
tained  the  name  of  Taxila.  At  the  Lohar  Derwaza  is  a  large  piece 
of  ordnance  called  the  Banoffil  —  and  at  the  Murchi  Derwaza  are  two 

o 

or  three  tigers  encaged. 

Without  the  walls  are  scattered  on  all  sides  the  ruins  of  the  anci¬ 
ent  city,  which  although  in  some  places  cleared  away  by  the  express 
orders  of  the  Maharaja,  as  I  have  just  noted,  and  in  others  for  the 
erection  of  cantonments  and  parade  grounds  for  the  troops  of  the 
French  camp,  besides  the  constant  diminution  of  their  bulk  in  the 
search  for  bricks  and  building  materials,  are  still  wonderful,  and  con¬ 
vey  vast  ideas  of  the  extent  of  ancient  Lahore.  Numerous  tombs 
and  other  structures  are  still  standing,  some  of  them  nearly  entire, 
and  such  is  their  solidity  that  they  seem,  if  not  absolutely  to  foil  old 
time,  to  yield  to  him  almost  imperceptibly.  West  of  Lahore  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Ravi,  is  the  beautiful  and  far  famed  tomb  of  the 
Emperor  Jehanghir  or  the  Shahdera.  It  is  classed  by  the  natives  of 
Hindustan  amongst  the  four  wonders  which  adorn  their  country,  and 
is  certainly  executed  in  a  style  of  architecture  eminently  chaste. 
Under  Sikh  domination  this  delightful  specimen  of  Indian  art  is  ne¬ 
glected,  and  falling  into  ruin,  besides  being  subject  to  desecration. 
The  Maharaja  gave  it  as  a  residence  to  a  French  officer,  M.  Amise, 
who  caused  its  chambers  to  be  cleared  of  their  accumulated  filth, 
and  put  the  surrounding  garden  in  order,  when  he  died.  The  Mus¬ 
sulmans  did  not  fail  to  attribute  his  death  to  his  temerity  and  impiety 
in  daring  to  occupy  so  sacred  a  place,  and  they  believe  that  the  shade 
of  the  emperor  actually  appeared  to  him,  and  announced  his  death  as 
the  punishment  for  his  crime.  Whether  the  Maharaja  credited  this 
tale  I  know  not,  but  he  much  regreted  the  loss  of  M.  Amise,  and 
has  since  ordered  the  building  to  be  closed,  and  the  entrances  to  be 
built  up,  while  he  has  forbidden  farther  dilapidation  and  desecrations. 
The  situation  of  the  Shahdera  is  most  agreable,  and  has  induced 
Ranjit  Sing  to  raise  a  garden  house  immediately  to  the  north  of  it. 

Another  remarkable  building  south  of  the  city,  and  between  it  and 
the  river,  is  the  tomb  of  Anarkalli  as  called,  concerning  which  is  the 
following  popular  story.  Anarkalli  (Anargul  probably,  or  the  pome¬ 
granate  blossom)  was  a  very  handsome  youth,  and  the  favorite  atten¬ 
dant  of  an  Emperor  of  Hindustan.  When  the  prince  would  be  in 
company  with  the  ladies  of  his  haram,  the  favorite  page  was  not  exclud¬ 
ed.  It  happened  that  one  day  the  emperor  seated  with  his  female? 
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in  an  apartment  lined  with  looking  glasses,  beheld  from  the  reflected 
appearance  of  Anarkallf,  who  stood  behind  him,  that  he  smiled.  The 
monarch’s  construction  of  the  intent  of  the  smile,  proved  melancho¬ 
ly  to  the  smiler,  who  was  ordered  to  be  buried  alive.  Anarkalll  was 
accordingly  placed  in  an  upright  position  at  the  appointed  spot,  and 
was  built  around  with  bricks,  while  an  immense  superstructure  was 
raised  over  the  sepulchre,  the  expence  of  which  was  defrayed,  as  tra¬ 
dition  relates,  by  the  sale  of  one  of  his  bangles.  There  were  for¬ 
merly  extensive  gardens,  and  several  buildings  connected  with  the 
tomb,  but  not  a  vestige  can  now  be  traced  of  them.  This  monu¬ 
ment  was  once  occupied  by  Karak  Sing,  the  eldest  and  only  legiti¬ 
mate  son  of  the  Maharaja,  but  has  subsequently  been  given  to  an  Ita¬ 
lian  officer  M.  Ventura,  who  has  converted  it  into  a  haivm.  Adja¬ 
cent  is  the  handsome  house  of  M.  Allard,  the  principal  of  the  foreign 
officers  in  the  Lahore  service  —  and  in  front  of  it,  a  parade  ground 
intervening,  are  the  lines  of  the  regiments  and  battalions  under  their 
orders.  To  the  east  of  the  city  are  the  cantonments  of  the  troops 
commanded  by  M.  Avitabile  and  Court,  with  the  residences  of  those 
officers.  The  mansion  of  the  former,  a  Neapolitan,  is  painted  in  a 
singular  and  grotesque  fashion. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lahore  are  many  large  and  delightful  gar¬ 
dens  ;  the  fruit  trees,  flowering  shrubs  and  plants,  are  however  those 
common  in  Hindustan,  being  very  little  mixed  with  the  products  pecu¬ 
liar  to  western  countries.  The  fruit  trees  are  the  mango,  the  mul¬ 
berry,  the  plantain,  the  apple  and  peach,  of  inferior  size  and  quality, 
the  jaman,  the  fig,  the  karinda,  the  quince,  the  orange,  the  lime,  both 
acid  and  sweet,  and  the  date,  the  fruit  of  the  last  however  is  scarcely 
eatable.  Pomegranates  also  abound  but  are  not  prized,  and  there 
are  a  few  vines.  Melons  are  so  abundant  that  they  are  scarcely  con¬ 
sidered  fruit,  although  regularly  cultivated  ;  they  are  moreover  very 
indifferent.  There  is  a  large  proportion  of  the  lands  near  the  ci¬ 
ty  devoted  to  the  culture  of  vegetables  for  the  consumption  of  the  in¬ 
habitants.  Here  again  the  ordinary  eastern  varieties  as  badinjans, 
gourds  of  several  kinds,  karellas,  cucumbers,  &c.  are  chiefly  produc¬ 
ed,  there  being  no  novelties.  Large  fields  of  sweet  fennel  are  com¬ 
mon,  grown  I  believe  for  the  sake  of  the  seed.  The  flowers  are  in 
no  great  variety,  and  selected  with  reference  to  the  odour,  chaplets 
being  made  of  the  blossoms,  and  sold  in  the  bazar.  Gardens  here,  as 
in  all  eastern  countries,  are  open  to  the  public,  and  individuals  pre¬ 
serving  due  respect  for  the  fruits  and  flowers,  may  freely  enter  and 
stroll  about  them  ;  but  the  mean  practice  prevails  of  selling  the 
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produce,  from  which  sale,  the  proprietor  of  a  garden,  be  he  king  or 
slave,  derives  a  profit. 

About  three  miles  north-east  of  Lahore,  is  the  renowned  and  once 
delightful  garden  of  Shalfmar.  There  are  still  the  marble  tanks  and 
fountains  with  costly  machinery  that  once  supplied  the  jet  d’eaux. 
The  gay  pavilions  and  other  buildings  of  this  immense  garden,  have 
suffered  not  so  much  from  the  dilapidation  of  time,  as  from  the  de¬ 
predation  of  the  Maharaja,  who  has  removed  much  of  the  marble  and 
stones,  of  which  they  were  composed,  to  employ  them  in  his  new  con¬ 
structions  at  the  favorite  religious  capital  of  Amritsir,  and  the  con¬ 
tiguous  fortress  ofGovindghar.  Still  in  its  decline  of  splendour,  Sha- 
limar  has  sufficient  beauties  to  interest  and  delight  a  visitor,  whose 
regret  will  be  powerfully  excited  that  desolation  should  be  suffered  to 
obscure  the  noblest  garden  which  belonged  to  the  imperial  family  of 
Taimur. 

Lahore  although  possessing  a  certain  degree  of  trade  and  traffic  with 
its  populous  vicinity,  is  a  dull  city  in  a  commercial  sense.  Amrit¬ 
sir  has  become  the  great  mart  of  the  Panjab,  and  the  bankers  and 
capitalists  of  the  country  have  taken  up  their  abodes  there.  It  has 
also  absorbed  in  great  measure  the  manufacturers,  and  its  prosperity 
has  allured  to  it  a  vast  number  of  the  starving  artisans  of  Kashmir. 

About  a  mile  and  half  south  of  Lahore  is  the  small  bazar  town  or 
village  ofNoaKot,  in  appearance  venerable,  and  worthy  of  notice, 
from  having  been  the  head  quarters  of  Ranjft  Sing,  when  he  succeed¬ 
ed  in  obtaining  possession  of  Lahore,  which,  as  I  was  informed,  was 
effected  in  the  following  manner. 

The  city  and  destined  capital  of  a  powerful  Sikh  kingdom  was  then 
occupied  by  four  Sikh  chiefs,  each  independent  of  the  other,  and  all 
engaged  in  mutual  warfare.  While  affairs  thus  stood,  Ranjit  Sing 
presented  himself  before  the  place  with  seven  hundred  horse.  The 
common  danger  united  the  four  chiefs,  who  prepared  to  defend  the 
city.  The  young  invader  unable  from  the  description  of  his  troops 
to  make  any  impression  upon  a  town  surrounded  by  a  substantial 
wall,  took  up  a  position  at  Noa  Kot,  whence  he  harassed  the  vicini¬ 
ty.  He  remained  some  months  adhering  to  the  plan  he  had  adopted, 
when  the  cultivators  of  the  garden  grounds,  whose  labours  were  ne¬ 
cessarily  suspended,  became  reduced  to  extremities  to  procure  sub¬ 
sistence.  Seeing  no  probability  of  a  termination  to  the  evil,  they  ap¬ 
plied  to  Ranjit  Sing,  and  volunteered  to  conduct  him  into  the  city 
by  some  unguarded  or  neglected  entrance.  He  confided  in  their 
promises,  and  his  troops  were  introduced  at  night,  when  after  the 
slaughter  usual  on  such  occasions,  Ranjit  Sing  became  master  of 
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Lahore.  Hence  may  be  dated  the  downfall  of  the  independent  Sikh 
chiefs,  and  the  consequent  supreme  authority  of  their  conqueror. 
Noa  Kot  is  now  granted  as  a  provision  to  Ayub  Shah,  the  phantom 
king  of  Mahomed  Azem  Khan’s  creation,  who  after  his  deposition 
and  imprisonment  at  Kabal  by  Fur  Dill  Khan,  found  his  way  to  La¬ 
hore,  and  where  he  lives  a  pensioner  of  the  Maharaja. 

It  may  be  deemed  superfluous  to  allude  to  the  religious  belief  and 
opinions  of  tbe  Sikhs,  as  those  subjects  have  received  the  attention 
of  Sir  John  Malcolm  and  others,  who  had  access  to  the  best  sources 
of  information.  My  notice  on  such  topics  will  therefore  be  brief.  It  is 
certain  that  the  Sikhs  of  the  present  day  have  widely  deviated  from  the 
system  of  the  founder  of  their  sect,  and  have  become  in  place  of 
harmless  freethinkers  a  nation  of  infuriated  fanatics.  This  important 
change  dates  from  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb,  whose  intolerance  led  him 
to  persecute  the  Sikhs,  and  as  persecution  naturally  begets  resistance, 
the  ninth  and  last  of  the  Gurus,  Govind  Sing,  who  at  that  time  presi¬ 
ded  over  them,  ordered  his  followers  to  arm,  and  the  sword  was  drawn 
which  has  never  since  been  sheathed.  Govind  Sing,  the  Sikhs  pre¬ 
tend,  predicted  to  the  bigoted  emperor  that  his  kingdom  would  be 
wrested  from  his  successors  by  the  men  who  visited  Hindustan  in 
large  ships.  There  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  system 
established  by  the  first  Guru  or  Teacher,  Baba  Nanak,  and  that  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  last  warlike  Guru,  Govind  Sing. 

Nanak,  I  believe  was  born  of  Mahomedan  parents,  and  was  pro¬ 
bably  imbued  with  Sufi  principles,  which  closely  resemble  those  he 
promulgated,  as  respects  the  nature  of  the  deity,  the  kind  of  homage 
most  agreable  to  him,  the  relative  connection  of  body  and  soul,  and  the 
prospects  of  man  in  a  future  state — they  also  coincide  as  concerns 
the  doctrine  of  equality,  a  condition  of  society,  which  however  impos¬ 
sible,  is  inculcated  by  both  systems.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Nanak 
ever  contemplated  that  the  few  disciples  congregated  around  him, 
were  the  forerunners  of  a  great  and  numerous  people  destined  to  fu¬ 
ture  command  and  empire,  or  that  the  doctrines  he  announced  were 
decreed  to  spread  over  extensive  regions ;  yet  in  the  political  state  of 
his  own  and  neighbouring  countries  at  the  time  he  lived,  the  secondary 
laws  he  prescribed  for  the  regulation  of  his  nascent  community,  were 
unconsciously  perhaps  on  his  part,  tbe  ones  best  calculated  to  effect 
objects  so  extraordinary,  by  the  organization  of  a  sect,  that  silently 
but  surely  encreasing  in  strength  and  numbers,  should  in  the  fullness 
oftime  develope  itself,  and  assert  its  claims  to  power  and  ascendancy. 
In  the  first,  place  his  tenets,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  could  be  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  most  ordinary  understandings,  as  they  are  rather  a- 
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greable  delusions  than  sound  and  stern  truths  requiring  the  pain  of 
reflection  to  be  understood.  In  the  second  place  he  allowed  his  vo¬ 
taries  every  indulgence  possible  in  diet  and  their  manner  of  life,  com¬ 
patible  with  the  prejudices  of  the  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  population 
around  him,  and  lastly  by  enjoining  conversion  he  provided  for  the 
encrease  of  his  community,  by  securing  the  accession  of  the  oppress¬ 
ed  and  degraded  of  all  faiths  and  nations.  By  removing  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  caste  he  decoyed  the  miserable  and  ignorant  Hindu,  and 
it.  is  notorious  that  it  has  been  amongst  the  lowest  of  the  Jet  agri¬ 
cultural  population  of  the  Panjab,  that  the  vast  proportions  of  Sikh 
converts  have  been  made,  and  nothing  is  more  remarkable  at  the 
present  day  than  the  want  of  general  knowledge  prevailing  amongst 
the  Sikhs,  even  of  the  highest  rank.  With  regard  to  articles  of 
food,  Nanak  has  merely  forbidden  his  followers  to  eat,  the  cow,  a 
prohibition  due  to  the  indelible  prejudices  of  the  Hindus  of  whom  he 
hoped  to  make  converts.  He  has  permitted  unqualified  indulgence 
in  wine  and  other  intoxicating  liquors.  Like  most  founders  of  new 
religions,  he  must  needs  forbid  something,  and  he  has  therefore  pro¬ 
scribed  tobacco,  which  his  adherents  are  not  permitted  to  touch  ;  but 
as  he  well  knew  the  practice  of  smoking  the  condemned  herb  was 
general  amongst  Hindus,  and  could  but  be  aware  that  tenacity  of  old 
customs  and  the  reluctance  to  dispense  with  wonted  enjoyments  were 
characteristics  in  human  nature,  he  wisely  enacted,  lest  the  inter¬ 
diction  might  prove  an  obstacle  to  his  favorite  plan  of  conversion, 
that  any  Hindu  on  being  admitted  a  Sikh,  who  had  previously  been 
accustomed  to  smoke  tobacco  and  to  drink  wine,  might  according  to 
his  pleasure  continue  the  use  of  one  or  the  other.  In  his  character 
as  an  inspired  person,  it  became  him  to  prophecy.  He  has  done  so, 
and  in  the  various  prophetical  legacies  ascribed  to  him,  his  followers 
view  the  predictions  of  the  capture  of  Multan,  Kashmir,  Mankfrah, 
Peshawer,  &c.  in  short  of  every  success  that  has  happened  to  them. 
There  yet  remains  to  be  fulfilled  the  capture  of  Kabal,  before  the 
jrates  of  which  vast  numbers  of  Sikhs  are  to  fall,  and  their  subjection 
to  British  authority  for  one  hundred  and  forty  years,  (which  they  sup¬ 
pose  will  commence  on  the  demise  of  Ranjit  Sing.)  At  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  that  period  they  are  to  emerge  from  thraldom,  and  being  mas¬ 
ters  of  Hindustan,  are  to  cross  the  sea  and  destroy  the  fortress  of 
Lanka.  They  are  also  to  possess  themselves  of  the  holy  Mekka,  and 
terminate  the  Mahomedan  religion.  The  books  I  have  seen  contain¬ 
ing  these  prophecies  are  embellished  with  many  pictorial  illustrations. 
The  capture  of  Lanka  is  depicted  by  a  number  of  monstrous  looking 
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men,  with  maces,  demolishing  a  series  of  towers  placed  on  the  head 
of  another  figure  equally  hideous  in  appearance. 

To  allow  the  sect  to  acquire  consistency,  a  considerable  period  of 
repose  was  necessary,  and  it  is  probable  this  was  secured  by  the  un¬ 
assuming  habits  and  moderate  pretentions  of  the  community  under 
the  direction  of  its  first  eight  Gurus,  as  I  am  not  aware  that  any  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  it  before  the  time  of  Aurangzeb.  Up  to  that  period 
their  proud  Mahomedan  lords,  may  have  considered  them  as  merely 
a  sect  of  Hindus,  objects  of  contempt  but  not  of  persecution.  How 
long  they  might  have  continued  in  this  obscure  state  is  uncertain, 
had  not  the  energetic  but  intolerant  Aurangzeb,  amongst  other  vast 
projects,  undertaken  to  reform  religion,  and  with  this  view  instituted 
an  enquiry  into  the  various  faiths  professed  by  his  subjects.  In 
the  Panjab,  a  land  it  would  appear  in  ail  ages  fruitful  in  heresies, 
there  were  abundance  of  innovations  and  abuses  needing  the  strong 
arm  of  the  monarch  to  repress,  and  the  Sikhs  with  their  doctrines, 
which  by  him  must  have  been  deemed  inconceivably  impious  and 
absurd,  would  naturally  call  for  the  decided  exercise  of  his  zeal. 
His  attempts,  by  coercion,  after  argument  and  command  had  failed, 
to  compel  them  to  renounce  their  tenets,  induced  them,  as  I  before 
noted,  to  arm,  and  by  revealing  to  them  their  strength  and  powers 
of  resistance,  effected  an  entire  change  in  the  constitution  of  their 
community.  X  am  unacquainted  with  the  particulars  of  Aurangzeb’s 
persecution  of  the  sect,  but  the  Sikhs  say,  that  their  Guru  Govind 
Sing  fell  into  his  power.  He  may  have  made  many  martyrs,  but  we 
need  not  the  testimony  of  his  history  to  be  certain  that  he  made  little 
progress  in  the  reclamation  of  the  infidels.  When  death  delivered 
the  Sikhs  from  so  terrible  a  persecutor,  the  anarchy  which  attended 
the  succession  must  have  been  in  every  way  favorable  to  the  aug¬ 
mentation  cf  their  numbers,  and  consequently  we  find  them  excit¬ 
ing  tumults  which  required  the  presence  of  the  Delhi  sovereigns  to 
repress.  From  this  time  they  were  most  likely,  according  to  the  tem¬ 
per  of  the  age,  or  of  the  governor  over  them,  subject  to  more  or  less 
oppression,  as  the  course  of  events  had  made  them  too  prominent  to 
escape  notice;  and  as  yet  being  unable  from  want  of  unity  to  keep 
the  field  against  their  adversaries,  they  adopted  the  plan  open  to 
them  of  irregular  annoyance,  and  fell  into  the  condition  little  better 
than  that  of  banditti,  in  which  they  were  found  when  the  campaigns 
of  Ahmed  Shah  again  bring  them  forth  to  observation.  During  this 
time  however  they  had  resolved  into  a  multitude  of  little  bands  un¬ 
der  various  leaders,  and  had  established  strong  holds  and  places  of 
refuge  without  number. — Their  subsequent  aggrandizement  is  so 
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well  known,  that  an  allusion  to  it  suffices;  —  the  rapid  decline  of 
the  Durani  empire,  and  the  appearance  amongst  them  ofRanjit  Sing, 
enabled  them  to  assume  a  regular  form  of  government,  and  to  erect 
a  powerful  kingdom  from  the  wrecks  of  the  states  and  principali¬ 
ties  around  them. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Sikhs  are 
no  less  at  variance  with  the  dogmas  of  Hinduism,  than  they  are  in 
opposition  to  those  of  Islam.  Still  the  inveterate  hostility  with  which 
they  regard  the  professors  of  the  latter  faith,  have  induced  an  involun¬ 
tary  inclination  in  favor  of  the  votaries  of  Brahma,  which  these,  al¬ 
though  it  cost  some  efforts  to  overcome  their  repugnance,  allured 
perhaps  by  the  splendid  successes  of  the  Sikhs,  and  indulging  bright 
expectations  from  their  growing  power,  have  at  length  thought  pru¬ 
dent  to  reciprocate.  By  establishing  colleges  of  their  sect  at  Benares, 
the  followers  of  Nanak  have  in  some  degree  ceased  to  be  a  peculiar 
class,  as  they  have  thereby  evinced  the  desire  to  be  incorporated 
with  the  great  body  of  Hindus  ;  and  the  Brahmans  who  accorded  the 
permission  to  do  so,  must  have  anticipated  some  overweaning  advan¬ 
tages,  or  they  would  scarcely  have  admitted  amongst  them  a  people, 
whose  main  principle  of  conversion  and  doctrine  of  equality  alike 
strike  at  the  very  roots  of  the  system  they  uphold.  We  may  suspect 
that  the  crafty  hierarchy,  conscious  of  the  very  little  chance  of  the 
re-establishment  of  Hindu  supremacy,  and  anticipating  the  probable 
extension  of  the  new  and  vigorous  sect,  and  its  eventual  domination 
in  Hindustan,  were  willing  in  such  a  case,  to  have  associated  them¬ 
selves  with  it,  and  for  the  preservation  of  their  own  dignity  and  posi¬ 
tion  to  have  adopted  it,  as  in  times  of  yore,  they  did  the  victorious 
race  of  Katris  or  Rajputs. 

In  ordinary  intercourse  with  Hindus,  the  Sikhs  treat  them 
with  little  courtesy,  and  the  banya  or  trader  seldom  receives 
a  more  delicate  appellative  than  kota  or  dog.  The  Brahman 
however  is  more  respected,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  every  chief,  assisting  in  religious  offices.  As  the  number  of 
Gurus,  or  teachers  of  the  sect,  was  limited  to  nine,  who  have  long 
since  passed  away,  the  Granth  or  sacred  volume  containing  their 
precepts,  is  now  the  subject  of  veneration,  and  for  it  they  have  a 
very  great  respect.  It  is  lodged  on  a  table  in  a  spacious  apartment 
in  most  of  their  villages,  all  come  and  make  obeisance  to  it,  and  any 
one  qualified  may  open  it  and  read  aloud  a  portion  of  it.  The  Sikhs 
are  not  enjoined  to  observe  many  forms  or  prayers,  I  observed  that 
generally  in  the  evening  they  offered  up  a  short  orison,  which  in 
conformity  to  the  military  complexion  thrown  over  all  their  acts, 
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they  repeated,  firmly  grasping  with  both  hands  their  swords,  and 
which  concluded  with  a  vociferous  invocation  to  their  Guru,  for  vic¬ 
tory  and  the  extension  of  the  faith.  The  cattle  they  employ  as 
food,  are  slaughtered  by  having  their  heads  severed  by  a  stroke  of 
the  sword.  They  wear  the  Hindu  string  or  cord  around  their  necks, 
and  use  the  tasbi  or  rosary.  They  generally  style  the  Supreme  In¬ 
telligence,  Sahib,  and  call  themselves  Singhs  or  Lions.  Those  who 
respectfully  address  them,  salute  them  as  Khalsajfs  or  men  of  the 
commonwealth, 

It  was  long  since  foretold  by  a  celebrated  traveller  (  Mr. 
Forster,  )  that  the  Sikhs  would  become  a  powerful  nation,  when¬ 
ever  some  enterprizing  chief,  should,  by  the  destruction  of  their 
numerous  petty  leaders,  unite  them  under  his  sole  control.  We  have 
witnessed  the  accomplishment  of  this  prediction  by  Ranjit  Sing,  and 
the  Sikhs  have  become  an  independent  and  powerful  people.  The 
system  of  numerous  distinct  but  confederated  chieftains  arose  from 
the  patriarchal  institution  recommended  by  Nanak,  who  merely  di¬ 
rected  that  his  followers  should  in  any  particular  crisis,  assemble  at 
the  holy  city  of  Amritsir.  Hence  the  assumed  authority  of  Ranjit 
Sing  must  be  considered  as  an  infraction  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  Sikhs,  and  although  it  has  been  rendered  agreable  to  the  ma- 
jority  of  them,  by  their  advancement  to  wealth  and  command,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  manifold  and  splendid  conquests,  its  establishment 
was  long  strenuously  opposed,  and  was  effected  only  by  the  subver¬ 
sion  of  a  multitude  of  chiefs  attached  to  the  old  order  of  things.  Ran- 
jit  Sing’s  policy  has  led  him  to  make  a  new  creation  of  chiefs  and  lea¬ 
ders,  selecting  them  generally  from  the  lower  classes,  thereby  forming 
a  set  of  men  attached  to  himself,  and  the  new  system  to  which  they 
owe  their  elevation.  That  the  usurpation  of  Ranjit  Sing  has  been 
favorable  to  the  encrease  of  Sikh  power,  no  one  can  doubt,  for  an¬ 
terior  to  him,  so  far  from  having  any  common  object  or  bond  of  uni¬ 
on,  sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  tranquillity  amongst  them,  they 
were,  if  not  coalesced  by  the  necessity  of  providing  against  danger 
from  abroad,  perpetually  engaged  in  strife  with  each  other.  That 
the  consolidation  of  their  power,  and  their  subjection  to  authority 
has  improved  the  state  of  society  with  them,  is  also  undeniable,  as  it 
has  conferred  upon  them  a  reputation  to  sustain,  which  they  did  not 
before  enjoy.  Time  was  that  a  Sikh  and  a  robber  were  synonym¬ 
ous  terms,  now  few  thefts  are  heard  of,  and  seldom  or  ever  those 
wholesale  forays  to  which  the  chiefs  were  once  so  much  addicted. 
If  the  predatory  propensity  still  lurk  amongst  some  of  them,  the  res¬ 
traints  of  justice  prevent  its  indulgence.  At  this  day  the  operation 
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of  the  laws  is  so  effective,  that  there  are  few  eastern  countries,  in 
which  the  solitary  traveller  can  pass  with  more  safety,  than  the 
Panjab. 

In  the  reign  of  Ahmed  Shah,  the  first  Durani  sovereign,  the  Sikhs 
were  prodigiously  encreasing  the  number  of  their  converts,  and  were 
excited  by  all  the  phrenzy  and  confidence  of  aspiring  sectaries.  That 
great  prince  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  when  urged  to  attempt  their  con¬ 
trol,  that  it  was  prudent  to  defer  attack  upon  them,  until  the  fervor 
of  their  religious  enthusiasm  had  diminished.  Zeman  Shah  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  his  designs  upon  Hindustan,  several  times  visited  the  Pan¬ 
jab,  and  was  extremely  anxious  to  have  duly  subjected  the  Sikhs.  He 
seems  to  have  employed  both  harsh  and  conciliatory  measures,  and 
so  far  succeeded  that  the  several  chiefs,  and  amongst  them  Ranjit 
Sing,  who  was  even  then  powerful,  were  prevailed  upon  to  visit  La¬ 
hore,  and  pay  homage  to  him.  The  prince  farther  conceived,  (or  it 
was  suggested  by  some  of  his  advisers,)  the  project  of  making  La¬ 
hore  his  capital,  an  arrangement  which  if  carried  into  effect,  would 
have  materially  changed  the  train  of  events,  but  which  was  overruled 
by  his  principal  Sirdars,  who  would  not  consent  to  abandon  Khora- 
san.  In  one  of  Zeman  Shah’s  expeditions,  Ranjit  Sing  with  his 
troops,  it  is  said,  sought  refuge  at  Patiala,  east  of  the  Satlej,  and  re¬ 
paid  the  Raja  for  the  asylum  granted  to  him  by  the  seizure  of  many 
of  his  guns  and  other  warlike  implements,  with  which  he  had  before 
been  unprovided.  It  is  commonly  asserted  in  the  Panjab,  that  the 
Sikhs  became  masters  of  arms  and  horses  by  the  plunder  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  armies,  which  flying  from  the  pursuit  of  Lord  Lake  entered 
within  their  borders.  From  the  deposition  of  Zeman  Shah,  the  politics 
of  the  Afghans  were  too  distracted  to  permit  them  to  interfere  with  the 
Sikhs,  who  finally  defeated  and  slew  the  Durani  governor  located  at 
Lahore,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  city.  Ranjit  Sing  who  had 
received  a  kind  of  diploma  as  chief  of  the  Sikhs  from  Zeman  Shah  had 
no  ostentible  part  in  this  transaction:  and  eventually,  as  I  have  already 
related,  acquired  the  city  from  those  who  had.  The  capture  of  the 
capital  led  to  the  general  acknowledgment  of  his  authority,  and  be¬ 
sides  reducing  the  contumacious  of  his  own  sect,  he  directed  his  arms 
against  the  petty  Mahomedan  rulers  bordering  on  the  Satlej,  and  ai¬ 
rways  contrived  to  subdue  or  to  circumvent  them. 

It  is  certain  that  during  the  reign  of  Shah  Sujah,  the  Sikhs  called 
their  great  military  chief,  Padshah  or  king.  The  expulsion  of  that  Du¬ 
rani  prince,  and  the  confusion  in  the  countries  of  the  west,  presented 
opportunities  of  aggrandizement,  too  tempting  to  be  neglected  by  the 
Lahore  ruler,  whose  authority  at  home  had  become  sufficiently  estab? 
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lished  to  allow  him  to  direct  his  attention  abroad.  Yet  even  under 
these  circumstances,  he  displayed  much  forbearance  and  moderation, 
and  it  was  only  after  much  provocation  that  he  commenced  to  profit 
by  the  anarchy  prevalent  in  the  states  of  the  Afghan  empire.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  himself  of  Atak  and  Kashmir,  of  the  provinces  of  Multan  and  of 
Liya,  and  constituted  the  Indus  the  boundary  of  his  kingdom,  while  he 
made  tributary  the  several  petty  chiefships  on  the  western  banks.  He 
also  seized  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  and  Dera  Fat!  Khan,  which  had  been  in 
a  manner  evacuated  by  their  owners.  While  thus  employed  in  the 
south  and  west,  he  was  equally  industrious  and  successful  to  the 
north  amongst  the  various  independent  Hindu  states  of  the  hills,  sub¬ 
jecting  Jamti,  and  establishing  his  claims  to  tribute  in  Mandeh,  &c. 
He  moreover  obtained  the  strong  hill  fort  of  Kot  Kangrah,  which  he 
much  coveted,  from  Raja  Sensar  Chand  of  Sujahanpur,  as  the  price 
of  expelling  an  army  of  Gurkas,  that  besieged  it.  On  the  demise  of 
this  Raja  some  two  years  since,  he  invaded  the  territory  of  Sujahan- 
pfir  on  the  most  unjustifiable  plea,  and  annexed  it  to  his  own  domini¬ 
on  ;  the  son  of  Sensar  Chand  seeking  an  asylum  in  British  Hindus¬ 
tan.  Ranjit  Sing  has  moreover  invaded  Bahawalpur  under  pretence 
that  the  Khan  had  assisted  his  enemy  Shah  Sujoh  ul-mulkh,  and  he 
has  exacted  a  tribute  of  nine  lakhs  of  rupees,  or  one  half  of  the  reve¬ 
nue  of  the  country.  The  fertile  province  of  Peshawer  has  also  been 
devastated  by  the  Maharaja,  who  not  only  requires  an  annual  tribute 
of  horses,  swords,  jewels,  rice  &,c.  but  sends  large  bodies  of  troops  to 
ravage  the  country,  apparently  with  the  view  of  keeping  it  depressed. 
In  the  same  manner,  his  hordes  annually  visit  the  Yusafzai  districts 
on  the  plain,  and  carry  off  a  tribute  in  horses.  In  most  cases,  if 
the  proportion  of  tribute  be  fixed,  it  is  little  acted  upon,  and  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  petty  states  west  of  the  Indus,  is  very  much  dependent 
upon  the  will  of  Hari  Sing,  Ranjit  Sing’s  commander  on  the  west¬ 
ern  frontier.  As  regards  the  collection  at  Dera  Ismael  Khan,  Tak, 
and  such  little  chiefships  where  opposition  is  out  of  the  question,  six¬ 
ty  or  one  hundred  horsemen,  without  previous  intimation,  arrive  at 
the  residence  of  a  chief,  and  present  an  order  from  Hari  Sing  for  for¬ 
ty,  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  rupees,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  they  re¬ 
main,  giving  themselves  many  airs,  and  entertained  at  the  expence 
of  the  chief,  until  the  sum  is  made  up.  At  Peshawer,  the  evil  of  col-''' 
lection  is  more  seriously  felt,  for  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  men  some¬ 
times  march,  and  destroy  the  whole  cultivation.  The  levy  of  the 
Bahawalpur  tribute  also  calls  for  the  dispatch  of  a  large  force,  which 
does  not  however  pass  beyond  Milsa,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Garrah.  To  the  east  Ranjit  Sing  cannot  pass  the  Sutlej  without 
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violating  his  engagements  with  the  British  ;  on  all  other  sides  he  is 
at  liberty  to  act,  and  contemplates  the  conquest  of  Sind,  from  which 
he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  annual  presents  since  his  inva¬ 
sion  of  Bahawalpur,  when  his  troops  were  pushed  on  to  Sabzal  Kot, 
the  frontier  post  of  the  Sindian  territory.  Since  I  was  at  Lahore, 
the  treachery  which  put  him  in  possession  of  the  Baloch  provinces 
ofHarand  and  Dhajil,  has  materially  advanced  the  prosecution  of  his 
designs,  by  laying  open  to  him  the  road  to  the  wealthy  city  ofShikar- 
pCir.  This  important  acquisition  has  induced  a  complete  change  in 
the  arrangements  hitherto  adopted  as  to  the  conquered  states  in  that 
quarter.  The  town  and  territory  of  Dera  Ghazf  Khan,  before  farm¬ 
ed  to  the  Khan  of  Bahawalpur,  has  been  resumed,  and  M.  Ventura 
has  been  appointed  governor  with  orders  to  build  a  strong  fort,  evi¬ 
dently  intended  for  a  place  d’armes  in  the  intended  operations  a- 
gainst  Sind.  The  petty  chief  of  Sanghar  has  been  also  expelled,  and 
his  lands  annexed  to  the  government  of  Multan. 

The  revenue  of  Ranjit  Sing,  I  believe  may  be  accurately  estima¬ 
ted  at  two  and  a  half  crores  of  rupees,  or  about  two  and  a  half  milli¬ 
ons  sterling.  It  is  calculated  that  after  defraying  the  expences  of 
his  government  and  army,  he  is  enabled  to  place  in  deposit  one  crore 
of  rupees  annually.  It  is  farther  believed  that  he  has  already  in  his 
treasury  ten  crores  of  rupees  in  money  —  and  his  various  magazines 
of  military  arms  and  stores  are  annually  encreased  in  a  certain  ratio. 

The  military  force  of  Ranjit  Sing  demands  attention,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  may  be  estimated  in  round  numbers  at  seventy  thousand  men, 
of  whom  perhaps  twenty  thousand  are  disciplined  after  the  French 
and  other  modes.  I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  positively  as  to  the 
position  and  numbers  of  the  Sikh  troops,  but  generally  speaking  the 
following  particulars  may  be  nearly  depended  upon. 


In  Kashmir .  10000  Under  orders  of  Suparsad,  the  Brah- 

With  the  King .  3000  min  governor. 

Karak  Sing . 2000  » 

Shir  Sing .  3000  >  Sons  of  the  king. 

Tarah  Sing .  1500  S 

Raja  Daiyan  Sing  ....  5000  Prime  Minister. 

Hari  Sing .  10000  In  command  of  the  frontier  on  Indus. 

KhGshial  Sing .  3000  Gfircheris,  generally  near  the  king. 

Sham  Sing .  800  One  of  the  old  chiefs. 

Fati  Sing .  500  In  authority  towards  the  Satlej. 

Ganda  Sing .  800  Garrison  of  Multan. 

Officer  commanding  at* 

Mankirah .  500  In  garrison. 

Najib  Regiment .  1000  Ranjit’s  first  raised  Battalion. 
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rM.  Allard’s  Cavalry  .  .  .  3000 

M.  Ventura’s  Infantry  .  .  4000 


M.  Court’s  Infantry  .  .  . 
M.  Avitabile’s  Infantry  . 
M.  Mevius’s  Infantry  .  . 
Mr.  Campbell’s  Cavalry  . 


Mr.  Garron’s  Cavalry  .  . 
Dowkal  Sing’s  Paltan  .  . 
Newly  raised  Battalion  .  . 
Camp  of  the  late  M.  Amise. 
Infantry . 


1000 

1000 

1500 

1200 

600 

1000 

1000 

4000 


reckoning 

o 


1 


Cavalry 
Artillery 

broadly  ten  men  to  I 
every  gun,  and  sup-  ^ 
posing  200  Guns  .  . .  J 
Allowance  for  the  troops  y 
of  Raja  Gulab  Sing  of 
JamQ  and  the  several 
petty  Sikh  Chiefs  dis¬ 
persed  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  not  otherwise 
included . 


2000 


2000 


y  10000 


Total  73400 


1  Regt.  Lancers  2  Regt.  Dragoons. 

2  Battalion  Regt.  1  Regt.  Light  Infan¬ 
try  and  1  Regt.  of  GGrkas. 

Battalion  Regt. 

Battalion  Regt. 

Battalion  Rest. 

These  officers  were  dismissed  when 
I  was  at  Lahore  :  the  Regt.  Light 
Cavalry. 

Battalion  Regt. 

Under  drill. 

Battalion  Regt.  \  at  present  without 
>  commander  or  Eu- 

Light  Cavalry,  j  ropean  Chief. 

Principally  horse  Artillery,  and  now  in 
course  of  training  by  M.  Allard. 


The  disciplined  troops  of  Ranjit  Sing  have  a  highly  respectable 
appearance,  are  well  clothed  and  equipped,  and  appear  to  be  in  want 
of  no  necessaries.  Their  value  in  the  field  remains  yet  to  be  ascer¬ 
tained.  On  the  few  occasions  they  have  seen  service,  their  enemies 
have  not  been  of  a  stamp  to  establish  a  criterion.  The  regiments 
are  indiscriminately  filled  with  Mussulmans  and  Sikhs,  and  wear  for 
head  dresses  the  pagrl  of  the  Panjab,  each  regiment  adopting  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  color  as  red,  blue  green,  &c.  In  other  respects  they 
are  clothed  similarly  to  the  native  troops  in  the  British  Indian  service. 
The  Gurkas  alone  wear  caps.  As  soldiers  the  natives  of  the  Panjab 
are  extremely  patient  of  fatigue,  and  capable  of  making  prodigious 
marches  with  apparent  ease ;  on  this  point  they  pride  themselves,  and 
they  evince  not  only  willingness,  but  pleasure  and  mutual  emulati¬ 
on  in  learning  military  exercises.  But  they  are  prone  to  plunder, 
and  it  is  invariably  their  custom  at  the  close  of  a  march  to  separate 
from  their  camp,  and  to  rove  over  the  country  for  four  or  five  miles, 
armed  with  cudjels,  and  making  booty  of  any  thing  that  falls  in  their 
way. 
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As  men,  physically  speaking,  the  natives  of  the  Panjab  are 
superior  to  those  of  Hindustan  Proper.  Their  limbs  are  muscular 
and  well  proportioned,  and  they  have  a  stoutness  of  leg  and  calf  sel¬ 
dom  seen  in  the  Hindustani.  Instances  of  very  tall  stature  may  be 
rare,  the  general  standard  being  a  little  above  the  middle  size.  The 
Sikhs  are  certainly  a  fine  race  of  men,  particularly  the  better  clas¬ 
ses.  Their  females  being  seldom  permitted  to  go  abroad,  I  can 
scarcely  speak  decidedly  concerning  them,  but  the  five  or  six,  I  have 
by  chance  met  with,  would  justify  the  supposition  that  they  are  very 
attractive.  They  wear  extraordinary  high  conical  caps  producing  a 
curious  effect  with  trowsers.  The  dress  of  the  men  is  peculiar  but  not 
inelegant,  consisting  of  the  Panjab  pagri  for  the  head,  a  vest  or  jacket 
fitting  close  to  the  body  and  arms,  with  large  bulky  trowsers  terminating 
at  the  knee,  the  legs  from  the  knee  being  naked,  Chiefs  occasionally 
wear  full  trowsers,  which  however  are  recent  introductions,  and  many 
people  remember  the  time  when  the  Maharaja  and  his  court  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  wear  trowsers  at  all.  Over  the  shoulders  a  scarf 
is  usually  thrown.  Generally  speaking  these  articles  of  dress  are 
white.  The  Sikhs  to  their  honor  are  very  cleanly  in  their  linen, 
in  which  particular  they  advantageously  differ  from  their  Mussulman 
compatriots.  Their  scarfs  are  usually  trimmed  with  a  colored  silk 
border,  and  sometimes  scarlet  shawls  or  other  shevvy  fabrics  are 
employed.  The  Sikhs  allow  the  hair  of  their  heads  to  attain  its  full 
growth,  and  gather  it  up  into  a  knot  at  the  crown,  agreably  to  the 
old  Jetic  fashion.  By  pressing  it  tightly  back  from  the  forehead,  they 
somewhat  elevate  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  which  imparts  a  peculi¬ 
ar  cast  to  the  countenance. 

The  Sikhs  are  almost  exclusively  a  military  and  agricultural  peo¬ 
ple.  They  pay  much  attention  to  the  breeding  of  horses,  and  there 
is  scarcely  one  of  them,  who  has  not  one  or  more  brood  mares. 
Hence  amongst  the  irregular  cavalry,  a  service  to  which  they  are 
partial,  nearly  every  man’s  horse  is  bona  fide  his  own  property,  and 
even  in  the  regular  cavalry,  a  very  trifling  proportion  of  the  horses 
belongs  to  the  Maharaja.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Sikhs  are 
barbarous,  so  far  as  the  want  of  information  and  intelligence  can  make 
them,  yet  they  have  not  that  savage  disposition  which  makes  demons 
of  the  rude  tribes  of  the  more  western  countries.  They  are  frank, 
generous,  social  and  lively.  The  cruelties  they  have  practised  against 
the  Mahomedans  in  the  countries  they  have  subdued,  ought  not  I 
think,  to  be  alledged  against  them  as  a  proof  of  their  ferocity.  Heaven 
knows  the  fury  of  the  bigotted  Mahomedan  is  terrible,  and  the  pre- 
secuted  Sikhs  in  their  day  had  been  literally  hunted  like  beasts  of 
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the  field.  At  present  flushed  by  a  series  of  victories,  they  have  a 
zeal  and  buoyancy  of  spirit  amounting  to  enthusiasm,  and  with  the 
power  of  taking  the  most  exemplary  revenge,  they  have  been  still 
more  lenient  than  the  Mahomedans  were  ever  towards  them.  Mora¬ 
lity,  I  believe  is  scarcely  recognized  amongst  them,  and  chastity,  I 
have  been  told,  is  neither  observed  or  expected  to  be  observed  by 
their  females.  It  is  no  unusual  arrangement  for  the  many  brothers 
of  a  family  to  have  a  wife  in  common,  and  I  have  known  the  soldiers 
of  M.  Allard  request  permission  to  visit  their  homes,  alledging  that 
their  brothers  had  gone  on  a  journey,  and  their  wives  were  alone. 
The  plea  was  considered  a  good  one.  Such  customs  must  not  be  im¬ 
putable  to  them  as  Sikhs,  they  are  rather  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
and  rude  state  of  society.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  trespasses 
on  the  rules  of  decency  must  be  made  by  themselves,  and  amongst 
themselves:  liberties  taken  by  strangers  would  be  held  as  crimes,  and 
resented  accordingly.  Should  the  Sikhs  continue  an  independent 
nation,  it  may  be  supposed  that  encreased  civilization  will  gradually 
remove  these  traces  of  barbarism.  Though  professed  converters, 
they  are  perfectly  tolerant,  and  though  singular  in  some  of  their  usa¬ 
ges,  they  never  require  others  to  imitate  them.  On  the  whole,  having 
seen  the  turbulent  tribes  of  Khorasan,  and  the  frivolous  races  of  Sind 
and  Bahawalpur,  I  was  pleased  with  the  Sikhs,  and  could  believe 
that  when  in  course  of  time  they  grow  a  little  more  enlightened,  they 
will  become  a  superior  people. 

The  Sikh  irregular  cavalry  have  a  peculiar  exercise  at  which  they 
are  very  expert.  In  action,  their  reliance  is  not  so  much  upon  the 
charge,  as  upon  a  desultory  species  of  warfare,  to  which  they  are 
well  trained.  It  consists  in  advancing  upon  their  enemies  until  their 
matchlocks  can  take  effect,  discharging  them  and  precipitately  retreat¬ 
ing  to  reload,  and  to  repeat  the  same  manoeuvre.  They  are  consi¬ 
dered  good  shots,  and  their  plan  has  generally  answered,  but  they 
have  had  to  encounter  no  opponents  provided  with  strong  divisions 
of  artillery.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  two  or  three  actions 
with  the  Afghans,  when  these  latter  thought  fit  to  fight,  the  Sikhs 
have  been  unable  to  withstand  the  fury  of  the  Duran!  charge. 

There  is,  amongst  the  Sikhs,  a  class  of  military  fanatics,  called  A- 
kalias,  who  clothe  themselves  in  black,  and  are  always  armed  in  a 
most  profuse  manner,  some  of  them  have  half  a  dozen  swords  stuck 
about  them  and  their  horses,  and  as  many  pistols  and  other  arms. 
They  carry  round  the  top  of  their  pagrl,  a  circular  steel  disc,  with  a 
rim  perhaps  an  inch  broad,  the  edge  of  which  is  very  sharp.  I  at  first 
supposed  this  instrument  was  intended  to  break  the  cut  of  a  sword, 
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but  learned  that  it  was  an  offensive  weapon  thrown  by  the  hand,  and 
I  was  assured  that  these  men  could  eject  it  with  such  force,  that  they 
could  divide  the  leg  of  a  horse  or  even  of  an  elephant. 

The  pay  of  the  troops  provided  for  by  jaghirs  or  the  assignment  of 
lands  is  of  course  very  variable.  That  of  the  regular  infantry,  is 
said  to  be  one  rupee  higher,  to  the  private  soldier,  than  in  the  British 
service.  The  pay  of  the  officers  in  the  regular  battalions  is  also  fix¬ 
ed,  but  still  fluctuates,  as  those  made  by  the  Maharaja  himself  receive 
extravagant  allowances,  while  those  promoted  by  the  commanding  of¬ 
ficers  receive  only  the  regulated  stipend.  The  troops  are  not  paid 
with  punctuality,  but  they  are  certain  of  receiving  all  arrears  once 
during  the  year.  The  Sikhs  are  allowed  every  year  the  indulgence 
of  leave  for  three  months  to  visit  their  homes.  They  return  at  the 
annual  festival  of  Dasserah,  when  the  Maharaja  reviews  the  assem¬ 
bled  force  of  his  kingdom.  Amritsir  is  usually  the  spot  selected 
for  this  review.  The  Sikhs  being  permitted  the  free  use  of  wine,  it 
is  much  to  their  credit,  that  during  the  nine  months  they  are  pre¬ 
sent  with  their  regiments,  the  greater  part  of  them  abstain  from  it, 
and  make  up  for  their  forbearance  during  the  revelry  of  the  liberty 
season. 

Ranjit  Sing  is  the  son  of  Maha  Sing,  and  was  born  at  Gujaran- 
wala,  a  small  town  about  sixty  miles  west  of  Lahore.  In  his  early 
infancy  he  manifested  a  predilection  for  war,  and  all  his  amuse¬ 
ments  had  reference  to  that  art.  Such  was  the  barbarism  of  the  Sikhs 
at  that  period,  that  the  young  son  of  a  chief  was  not  taught  to  read 
or  to  write,  accomplishments  which  he  has  never  since  acquired.  On 
the  demise  of  his  father,  being  yet  a  minor,  his  mother  assumed  the 
authority,  but  suspecting  that  she  intended  to  keep  his  patrimony 
from  him,  he  slew  her,  and  by  so  terrific  a  deed,  acquired  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  his  native  town  and  the  command  of  two  thousand  horse. 
From  that  moment  he  commenced  his  plans  of  aggrandizement.  It 
was  one  of  his  first  objects  to  raise  a  disciplined  regiment  of  foreign¬ 
ers,  a  singular  proof  of  sagacity  in  a  country,  where  every  one  was  a 
horseman.  This  regiment,  his  present  Najib  Paltan  was  of  eminent 
service  to  him,  and  now  enjoys  many  privileges.  He  was  some  years 
employed  in  the  reduction  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  finally  by  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  disorders  in  Afghanistan,  has  become  a  po¬ 
werful  prince  ;  and  the  only  absolutely  independent  one  in  what  may 
be  termed  Hindustan.  Ranjit  Sing  owes  his  elevation  to  his  own  a- 
bility  and  energy,  favored  by  the  concurring  circumstances  of  the 
times.  He  has  always  been  his  own  counsellor,  and  at  present  sur¬ 
rounded  with  officers  and  ministers  he  takes  no  opinion  on  important 
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state  affairs.  As  a  general,  setting  aside  his  good  fortune,  he  has 
exhibited  decisive  proofs  of  great  personal  valour,  quickness  of  con¬ 
ception,  and  promptitude  of  execution.  He  exemplified,  in  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  Multan,  an  acquaintance  with  stratagem,  and  in  the  siege  of 
Mankfrah,  remarkable  perseverance  and  a  possession  of  resources 
to  meet  difficulties  that  would  have  done  honor  to  any  general.  In 
his  campaigns,  on  the  Indus,  his  achievements  were  of  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  kind,  and  no  commander  could  have  surpassed  him  in  the  beauty 
and  celerity  of  his  movements.  In  his  relation  with  his  troops  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  great  advantage,  enjoying  the  general  esteem  which  his  kind¬ 
ness  and  liberality  have  secured.  Not  a  day  passes  without  thousands 
of  fervent  aspirations  for  the  continuance  of  his  life.  He  is  equally 
popular  with  the  generality  of  his  subjects,  and  rules  with  an  equal 
hand  both  Mussulman  and  Hindu.  The  only  hardship  of  which  the 
former  complains  is  the  interdiction  of  Azan  or  summons  to  prayers. 
H  is  devastation  of  countries  on  their  subjection,  a  measure  seeming¬ 
ly  injurious  to  his  own  interests,  does  not  originate  so  much  in  cru- 
elty,  as  it  is  in  obedience  to  a  barbarous  system  of  warfare  long  esta¬ 
blished  in  these  countries. 

The  annual  visits  to  Peshawer,  and  other  dependent  states,  are  evi¬ 
dently  made  with  the  political  view  of  keeping  them  depressed,  and  of 
preventing  the  possibility  of  reaction.  Although  himself  illiterate,  he 
has  a  respect  for  acquirements  in  others,  and  when  occasion  present¬ 
ed  itself  during  his  first  visit  to  Peshawer  of  shewing  his  esteem  for 
literature,  he  did  not  neglect  it,  and  issued  positive  orders  for  the 
preservation  of  the  extensive  library  of  the  Mussulman  saint  at  Cham- 
kanni.  He  must  be  deemed  charitable,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
large  sums  daily  lavished  upon  faquirs  and  others,  and  his  bounty  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  Mahomedan,  as  well  as  the  Hindu.  He  is  undoubtedly 
lifted  with  liberality  of  mind,  as  evinced  in  his  deportment  to  his 
Mahomedan  subjects,  who  are  admitted  to  all  posts  and  ranks.  His 
confidential  physician  is  faquir  Azziz-al-Din,  and  no  man  perhaps  is 
more  trusted  by  him.  Although  he  has  elevated  some  of  his  menial 
servants  to  the  highest  commands  in  the  state,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  have  proved  men  of  high  merit,  witness  Hari  Sing,  Khus- 
sial  Sing,  and  others.  The  former  of  these  was  however  a  towns  fel¬ 
low,  and  playmate  of  the  Maharaja  in  his  childhood,  and  the  prince 
has  not  a  more  devoted  subject  or  a  more  intrepid  general.  Mir 
Dhaiyan  Singh,  it  is  said,  was  found  a  stripling  in  the  jangal  on  some 
ravaging  expedition,  his  personal  attractions  pleased  the  Maharaja, 
and  his  subservience  to  his  impure  desires  has  affected  his  promotion 
to  the  dignity  of  minister  and  Raja,  and  the  advancement  of  all  his 
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family.  He  has  not  proved  deficient  in  talent,  although  much  so  in 
moral  excellence,  unless  he  be  belied.  Mir  Dhaiyan  Sing  has  two 
brothers,  Gulab  Sing  and  Suchit  Sing  ;  both  have  been  created  Rajas, 
and  Gulab  Sing,  as  governor  of  Jamu,  possesses  very  great  power. 
Suchit  Sing,  it  is  asserted,  was  once  as  much  a  favorite  of  the  Maha¬ 
raja  as  his  brother  Dhaiyan  Sing.  These  three  brothers,  called  the 
Rajas,  have  been  raised  to  more  influence  than  perhaps  is  agreable  to 
Ranjit  Sing,  but  it  was  his  own  act,  and  however  repentant,  he  scru¬ 
ples  to  acknowledge  his  error  by  degrading  them.  Yet  it  is  popu¬ 
larly  believed,  that  if  he  could  get  them  together,  he  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  seize  them,  but  they,  aware  of  the  probability  of  such  an  acci¬ 
dent,  take  care  never  to  attend  the  court  at  the  same  time. 

Ranjit  Sing  has  but  one  son,  Karak  Sing,  who  is  considered  legi¬ 
timate,  or  who  is  believed  by  himself  to  be  so,  according  to  report. 
This  prince  has  proved  incapable  of  command,  and  his  father  has 
been  obliged  to  remove  most  of  the  troops  he  placed  under  him,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  disorders  his  son  permitted  or  was  unable  to  control.  He 
is  esteemed  imbecile,  but  I  suspect  is  merely  of  a  mild,  placid  dis¬ 
position,  averse  to  cruelty  as  to  exertion.  He  has  frequently  remon¬ 
strated  against  the  violent  measures  of  his  father,  particularly  against 
the  occupation  of  Sujahanpur,  with  the  young  Raja  of  which  he  had 
contracted  friendship  by  the  exchange  of  tarbans.  Raja  Dhaiyan  Sing, 
it  is  said,  presumed  to  intrigue  with  his  wife,  an  injury  which  might 
have  passed  over  unnoticed  by  him,  but  was  resented  by  Shir  Sing, 
who  castigated  the  offender  in  open  darbar.  Karak  Sing  has  a  young 
son,  No  Nihal  Sing,  of  whom  Ranjit  Sing  and  the  Sikhs  generally, 
entertain  great  hopes  and  high  expectations. 

Shir  Sing  is  the  son  of  one  of  Ranjit  Sing’s  wives;  whom  he 
married  for  political  purposes,  and  whose  turbulent  spirit  has  occa¬ 
sioned  him  much  trouble.  In  his  cups,  the  Maharaja  declares  her 
offspring  to  be  due  to  some  dhobi  or  washerman.  The  young- 
man  has  however  merit,  which  procures  his  being  treated  with  re¬ 
spect.  He  is  brave  and  generous,  and  very  popular  with  the  soldiery. 
He  attaches  himself  a  good  deal  to  the  French  officers  and  to  Euro¬ 
peans  generally,  and  many  people  looking  at  the  incapacity  of  Ka¬ 
rak  Sing,  consider  his  prospects  favorable,  but  he  is  extremely  dis¬ 
sipated. 

Besides  these  there  are  three  others,  Tarrah  Sing,  Peshawar  Sino- 
and  Kashmiri  Sing,  by  universal  opinion  pronounced  suppositious, 
the  sons  of  various  females  whose  fortune  has  located  them  in  the 
Maharaja’s  haram.  By  the  little  notice  he  takes  of  them,  the  prince 
plainly  shews  that  he  coincides  with  the  public  sentiment. 
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It  is  already  foreseen,  even  by  the  Sikhs,  that  the  succession  will 
be  disputed,  and  the  death  ofRanjit  Sing  will  inevitably  involve  the 
Panjab  in  all  the  horrors  of  anarchy.  In  person  the  Maharaja  is  a 
little  below  the  middle  size,  and  very  meagre.  His  complexion  is 
fair,  and  his  features  regular  with  aquiline  nose.  He  carries  along 
white  beard,  and  wants  the  left  eye.  Though  apparently  far  advanced 
in  years,  I  believe  he  has  not  completed  fifty.  On  the  right  side  of 
his  neck,  a  large  scar  is  visible,  probably  the  effect  of  a  wound.  In 
his  diet  he  is  represented  abstemious,  but  has  always  been  pernicious¬ 
ly  prone  to  copious  cups  of  the  strongest  spirits,  which  with  his  un¬ 
bounded  sensuality  has  brought  on  him  premature  old  age,  with  a 
serious  burthen  of  infirmities.  For  some  ailment  he  makes  daily  use 
of  laudanum.  Simple  in  his  dress,  which  is  of  white  linen,  he  wears 
on  his  arm  the  celebrated  diamond  Koln  Nur,  of  which  he  deprived 
Shall  Sujah  al  Mulkh,  who  had  promised  it  to  him,  but  first  attempt¬ 
ed  to  dupe  him,  and  then  to  withhold  it  altogether.  His  attendants, 
domestics,  &,c.  are  splendidly  clad,  and  display  a  profusion  of  gold 
and  jewelled  ornaments  Although  Ranjit  Sing,  in  his  relations  with 
the  Mussulmans  to  the  west,  assumes  a  high  tone  ;  at  home  he  sim¬ 
ply  styles  himself  Sirkar.  The  principal  fault  of  this  prince  is  ambi¬ 
tion,  the  ordinary  failing  of  kings,  which  sometimes  leads  him  into 
unjustifiable  measures,  of  which  the  most  flagrant  was  the  expulsion 
of  the  Raja  of  Sujahanpur,  on  no  better  plea  than  that  he  would  not 
consent  to  degrade  his  rank  and  descent,  by  giving  his  sister  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  the  minister  Raja  Dhaiyan  Sing,  a  Dogra  of  low  cast,  and  a 
man  of  questionable  character.  In  his  affairs  with  the  Afghans  he 
has  always  received  ample  provocation,  and  the  shameless  deceit  and 
perfidy  constantly  played  off  upon  him  by  their  shortsighted  and  un¬ 
principled  chiefs  and  politicians,  deserved  the  vengeance  he  has  in¬ 
flicted  upon  them. 

To  sum  up  his  character,  as  a  public  man,  he  is  a  prince  of  con¬ 
summate  ability,  a  warrior  brave  and  skilful,  and  a  good  but  crafty 
statesman.  In  his  private  or  individual  capacity  he  has  many  shin¬ 
ing  qualities,  but  they  are  obscured  by  many  failings,  and  by  habits 
so  grossly  sensual,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  excused,  by  the  know¬ 
ledge,  that  they  may  be  attributed  to  the  barbarous  period  at  which 
he  was  born,  or  by  the  fact,  that  in  such  respect  he  is  not  worse 
than  many  of  his  compatriots.  If  there  be  a  prince  of  antiquity  to 
whom  he  may  be  compared,  I  think  it  might  be  Philip  of  Macedon. 
Both  claim  our  admiration  as  public  characters,  and  our  censure  as 
private  men.  On  a  review  however  of  their  actions,  their  means,  and 
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advantages  of  birth,  it  may  perhaps  be  conceded  that  the  more  splen¬ 
did  career  has  been  run  by  the  conqueror  of  the  Panjab. 


X.  —  Observations  on  the  Political  Condition  of  the  Duran } 

States  and  Dependencies. 

[  It  may  not  be  improper  to  state  the  circumstances  under  which 
this  paper  was  written.  In  1829,  residing  with  the  late  Colonel 
David  Wilson,  then  Resident  at  Bushir,  he  laid  before  me  the  work 
of  the  Hon’ble  Mr.  Elphinstone,  and  requested  me  to  note  freely  in 
the  margins  of  the  respective  pages,  any  remarks  I  choose  to  make.  I 
accepted  the  task,  but  soon  found  my  ability  at  fault,  for  the  work 
contained  more  information  than  I  possessed  ;  and  this  was  only  na¬ 
tural,  as  the  scanty  knowledge  I  could  acquire  in  a  brief  transit 
through  a  country,  and  with  no  very  favorable  opportunities,  could 
not,  of  course,  be  comparable  with  that  gained  by  the  highly  popu¬ 
lar  chief  of  a  favored  mission,  to  augment  which  even  the  monarch 
of  the  day  was  proud  to  exert  himself.  In  this  case,  finding  I  could 
not  do  exactly  what  Colonel  Wilson  desired,  the  great  political  changes 
which  had  occurred  in  Afghanistan  since  the  time  of  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone’s  visit  to  Peshawer,  enabled  me,  in  another  mode,  to  oblige  him, 
and  the  wish  to  do  so  led  to  the  composition  of  this  document.  In 
the  original  paper  there  were  some  inaccuracies,  which  I  have  now 
corrected.  I  have  also  made  a  few  additions  with  the  view  of  pre¬ 
senting  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  state  of  Afghanistan  up  to  1830, 
in  other  respects  there  is  no  material  alteration. 

C.  Masson.  1841.  ] 

When  we  reflect  on  the  former  power,  and  extended  authority  of 
the  Durani  empire,  and  contrast  it  with  its  present  feeble  condition 
and  limited  sway,  we  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  humble  ideas  of 
earthly  prosperity.  The  sword  which  had  triumphed  in  many  a  con¬ 
flict  on  Persian  and  Indian  soils  —  which  had  wrested  the  fairest 
gem  from  the  diadem  of  the  vanquished  descendant  of  Taimur,  and 
which  even  was  supposed  to  menace  the  existence  of  European  po¬ 
wer  in  Hindostan,  is  now  drawn  only  within  the  contracted  limits  of 
a  few  spared  provinces,  and  in  inglorious  intestine  commotions.  The 
dependent  states,  whose  chiefs  obeyed  the  behests  of  the  Shah  of  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  and  heaped  his  coffers  with  tributary  gold,  are  now  inde¬ 
pendent,  or  reduced  to  subjection  by  Ranjit  Sing,  who  once  appear- 
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ed  a  suppliant  vassal,  with  closed  hands,  in  the  presence  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Shah  Zeman. 

Yet  if  vve  look  at  the  composition  of  the  Duraul  empire,  we  have 
no  occasion  to  wonder  that  such  changes  and  misfortunes  should  have 
befallen  it.  It  was  founded  by  Ahmed  Shah,  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
and  required  a  series  of  sovereigns  equal  to  that  illustrious  chief  in 
character  and  energy  to  have  sustained  it. 

Although  the  sovereign  belonged  to  the  tribe,  the  most  respected 
perhaps  of  the  various  Durani  clans,  there  were  many  others  much 
more  powerful  and  numerous,  the  heads  of  which  conscious  of  their 
stength,  approached  the  throne  rather  with  a  feeling  of  equality  than 
of  respect.  If  a  request  were  denied  or  a  rebuke  given,  they  retir¬ 
ed  to  their  castles,  drew  out  their  followers,  and  became  rebels.  It 
was  evident  that  an  aristocracy  so  turbulent  and  puissant,  could  only 
be  restrained,  and  kept  in  due  obedience,  by  a  monarch  of  great  per¬ 
sonal  qualities,  who  could  both  command  and  compel  their  homage. 
In  short,  it  became  necessary  that  the  prince,  in  all  splendid  endow¬ 
ments  should  surpass  his  nobles. 

Ahmed  Shah  was  such  a  prince,  but  he  was  followed  by  successors 
of  inferior  ability,  the  consequence  of  which  has  been  that  the  king¬ 
dom  has  been  rent  by  rebellion,  and  broken  up.  What  remains  un¬ 
der  Durani  authority,  with  the  exception  of  Herat,  is  parcelled  out 
amono-st  the  successful  traitors  of  another  tribe,  the  Barak  Zais, 
while  the  sovereign  seems  destined  to  pass  his  days  in  exile. 

Mr.  Elphinstone  has  narrated,  in  his  work  on  Kabal,  the  history 
of  the  Durants,  until  the  period  when  the  troubles  commenced  which 
terminated  in  the  expulsion  of  the  king,  and  of  the  establishment  in 
power  of  the  rebellious  subjects  who  dethroned  him.  It  is  not  my 
object  to  detail  the  intermediate  occurrences,  indeed  1  could  not 
follow  the  course  of  events,  but  merely  to  describe  the  state  of  the 
provinces,  at  the  time  I  visited  the  country  in  1827  and  1828. 

Hera't. 

Herat  is  at  present  actually  administered  by  Shahzada  or  prince 
Kamran:  —  his  father  Shah  Mahmud,  the  nominal  sovereign,  and 
formerly  of  some  notoriety  at  Kabal,  being  reputed  imbecile,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  conducting  the  government.  Kamr&n  is  popular,  and  is 
esteemed  to  possess  energy  and  firmness.  His  government  is  said  to 
be  favorable  to  those  engaged  in  trade  and  agriculture,  hence  his  coun¬ 
try  is  prosperous,  and  his  capital  has  encreased  in  wealth  and  conse¬ 
quence.  An  Afghan  questioned  as  to  the  state  of  Khorasan,  would 
reply  that  it  was  nearly  ruined,  and  that  only  two  places,  Herat  and 
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Kabal,  were  “  abad  ”  or  flourishing.  The  Shahzada  has  abolished 
the  slave  trade,  which  was  formerly  carried  on  most  flagitiously  at 
Herat.  To  this  desirable  purpose,  the  establishment  of  a  strong  post 
at  Ghorlan,  is  supposed  to  have  contributed.  He  has  many  sons,  one 
of  whom  holds  the  government  of  Sabzwar,  another  that  of  Farra. 
The  eldest,  the  Shahzada  Jehangi'r(of  whom,  it  is  said,  he  entertains 
jealousy)  is  retained  near  his  own  person.  Kamran  is  of  the  Sadu 
Zai  family,  and  although  inimical  to  his  expelled  relatives,  is  the  im¬ 
placable  enemy  of  the  Barak  Zai  rulers,  yet  he  is  so  circumstanced 
that  it  is  not  supposed  he  will  ever  again  take  a  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  countries  to  the  east.  He  has  nevertheless  still  partisans  in  them, 
as  was  shewn  by  a  transaction  which  happened  when  I  was  in  Kan¬ 
dahar. 

The  Sirdars  there  had  determined  on  an  expedition  to  Shikar- 
pur,  and  Naib  Gul  Mahomed  Khan  was  to  remain  in  charge  of  the 
city.  This  man  had  great  influence,  and  was  of  the  Popal  Zai  tribe. 
He  had  originally  been  Kamran’s  Governor  at  Kandahar,  and  sur¬ 
rendered  it  to  the  Barak  Zai  Sirdars,  who  besieged  it,  when  Kamran 
informed  him  that  he  did  not  intend  to  march  to  relieve  it,  By  his 
means  therefore  in  some  measure,  the  Sirdars  acquired  the  city  they 
have  since  held,  and  Gul  Mahomed  Khan  distrustful  perhaps  of  placing 
himself  in  the  power  of  Shahzada  Kamran,  remained  with  them,  and 
appeared  to  attach  himself  to  them.  Courtesy  permitted  him  to  hold 
his  title  of  Naib,  and  he  was  considered  next  to  the  Sirdars,  the  man 
first  in  rank  at  Kandahar.  Now  that  the  Shikarpur  expedition  was 
projected,  and  he  was  to  remain  in  charge  of  the  city,  it  is  asserted, 
that  he  wrote  to  Kamran  offering  to  make  it  over  to  him.  His  mes¬ 
senger  was  seized  near  Grfshk,  and  the  Naib,  unconscious  that  his 
intended  treachery  had  been  exposed,  attended  the  darbar  as  usual, 
and  was  made  prisoner  by  Fbr  Dil  Khan.  The  caution  and  fears 
manifested  on  this  occasion  by  the  Sirdars  were  very  great.  The 
Naib  was  detained  throughout  the  day  in  the  house  of  Fur  Dil  Khan, 
and  by  night,  he  was  privately  removed  in  a  palanquin  to  the  ci¬ 
tadel,  w?here  a  part  of  the  house  of  Kohan  Dil  Khan  was  set  aside  as 
his  prison.  The  custody  of  his  person  was  intrusted  to  Hindustani 
soldiers,  it  being  apprehended  that  the  sympathy  of  Afghans  might 
be  excited,  or  that  they  might  be  seduced. 

The  gates  of  the  city  were  closed  and  strictly  guarded,  —  all  was 
on  the  alert,  it  being  thought  probable  that  the  numerous  friends  and 
adherents  of  the  captive  chief  might  attempt  his  rescue.  Bodies  of 
horse  were  instantly  dispatched  into  those  parts  of  the  country  inha¬ 
bited  by  his  Ultfs  or  tribe  to  prevent  insurrection,  a  necessary  mea* 
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sure,  as  the  sons  of  Gul  Mahomed  Khan  had  escaped  from  Kandahar. 
I  left  the  Naib  in  prison,  and  the  expedilion  to  Shikarpur  was  defer¬ 
red,  as  it  proved  never  to  take  place.  I  have  since  heard  that  he  was 
eventually  released,  and  suffered  to  proceed  to  Peshawer,  where  he 
was  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Sirdar  Yar  Mahomed  Khan,  who 
would  not,  so  strange  is  Afghan  custom,  the  less  courteously  receive 
him  on  account  of  his  meditated  treason  to  his  Kandahar  brother. 
It  is  due  to  Gtd  Mahomed  Khan,  to  state  that  some  persons  at  Kan¬ 
dahar,  in  common  with  the  whole  of  his  friends,  maintained  that  the 
story  of  his  correspondence  with  Kamran,  was  a  fiction  invented  by 
the  Sirdars  to  excuse  the  seizure  of  his  wealth,  and  his  degradation, 
he  being  obnoxious  to  them  as  a  chief  of  the  “  ancien  regime,” 
Kamran  formerly  had  much  dread  of  the  Persians.  It  seems  the 
general  opinion  that  occasion  for  it  no  longer  exists.  Something 
like  an  understanding  has  been  established,  and  cemented  by  family 
reliances  between  him  and  the  prince  governor  of  Meshed.  If  this  be 
the  case,  the  chief  of  Herat,  has  little  to  fear  from  his  neighbours, 
indeed  he  may  be  supposed  capable  of  dictating  the  law  to  most  of 
them.  Mahomed  Khan,  Karahi,  of  Turbat,  has  every  inclination  to 
annoy,  but  fortunately  has  not  the  power.  The  chiefs  of  Sfstan  al¬ 
though  factious  and  predatory,  I  believe  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  Herat.  To  the  north-east  of  the  territory  of  Kamran,  is  the  town 
and  state  of  Maimannn,  whose  chief,  an  Uzbek  is  considered  risino- 
in  power.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  some  of  the  tribes  connected 
with  Herat,  as  the  Aimaks  and  Taimannis,  are  powerful  enough  to 
be  considered  rather  as  confederates  than  subjects 

The  reputation  of  Kamran  is  not  confined  to  Khorasan.  It  extends 
even  to  Lahore,  and  Ranjit  Sing  aware  that  Jehandad  Khan,  Barmi 
Zai,  purposed  to  return  to  Herat,  entrusted  him  with  a  complimen¬ 
tary  letter  and  an  elephant  for  the  prince.  I  saw  Jehandad  Khan 
afterwards  at  Shikarpur,  where  he  was  encamped  in  a  garden  with 
his  retinue  and  elephant,  but  in  perplexity  how  to  act,  as  he  had  ad¬ 
vanced  as  far  as  Kalat  and  thought  fit  to  return,  having  learned  that 
the  Sirdars  of  Kandahar  intended  to  intercept  him  and  the  elephant 
on  the  road.  He  was  obnoxious  to  them,  from  having  formerly  play¬ 
ed  a  prominent  political  part,  and  the  elephant  was  equally  so,  being 
a  present  from  the  Kafr  Ranjit  Sing  to  their  enemy  Kamran.  Je¬ 
handad  Khan  might  probably  have  passed  by  some  indirect  road 
himself,  still  although  his  funds  began  seriously  to  diminish,  he  was 
resolved,  not  to  forego,  if  possible,  the  honor  of  conducting  the 
monstrous  animal  to  Herat,  to  whose  good  citizens  it  would  afford 
matter  of  novelty  and  wonder. 
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When  in  the  Panjab,  I  was  often  asked  by  the  Mahomedan  inhabi¬ 
tants,  when  Kamran  was  coming,  and  I  found  that  these  depressed 
people  generally  entertained  the  idea  that  the  prince  of  Herat  was 
destined  to  overthrow  the  tyranny  of  the  Sikhs,  and  to  vindicate  Is¬ 
lam.  The  idea  probably  arose  from  the  interpretation  given  to  the 
prophecies  of  NIamat  Ulah,  WalK,  which  are  current  in  Afghan 
countries,  and  have  spread  into  others.  They  exist  in  writing,  and 
predict,  as  is  affirmed,  all  the  disorders  and  vicissitudes  that  have 
happened,  and  that  finally  one  named  Kamran  shall  arise,  who  will 
restore  the  Durani  sovereignty  and  destroy  the  Sikhs.  The  Shah- 
zada  Kamran  is  willing  to  believe  that  he  is  the  person  intended,  and 
frequently  declares  that  he  shall  not  die  until  he  has  victoriously  en¬ 
tered  Delhi.  Ranjit  Sing  also  who  is  very  superstitious,  and  what  is 
called  a  Poti-baz,  has  heard  of  these  prophecies;  indeed  it  is  asserted 
that  they  are  to  be  found  likewise  in  the  Sikh  Potis,  on  which  ac¬ 
count  he  feels  a  kind  of  mysterious  dread  of  Kamran. 

The  revenue  of  Herat  was  usually  estimated  at  twelve  lakhs  of  ru¬ 
pees.  Kamran  is  supposed  to  be  individually  very  rich.  It  is  re¬ 
marked  that  he  has  always  been  in  some  government  from  his  youth, 
was  always  rapacious,  and  amid  the  changes  which  have  convulsed 
the  country,  was  never  seized,  or  in  the  power  of  his  enemies. 

Ka'ndaha'r. 

The  provinces  of  Kandahar  are  administered  by  four  Sirdars,  and 
brothers,  viz.  Fur  Dil  Khan,  Kohan  Dil  Khan,  Raham  Dil  Khan  and 
Meher  Dil  Khan.  There  was  originally  another  brother  and  joint 
Sirdar,  Shir  Dil  Khan,  who  died  a  year  or  two  before  I  visited  the 
country. 

They  are  all  sons  of  Sarfaraz  or  Pahindah  Khan,  and  by  the  same 
mother.  I  have  just  related  the  manner  in  which  they  acquired  Kan¬ 
dahar,  which  happened  about  the  time  when  Kamran’s  son  Jehangir 
was  expelled  from  Kabal,  and  they  have  since  been  allowed  to  retain 
the  territory,  which  was  won,  as  it  is  said,  by  their  own  swords. 
Their  deceased  brother  Shir  Dil  Khan  was  a  brave  soldier,  and  had 
distinguished  himself  on  many  occasions,  in  the  war  carried  on  by 
his  half  brother,  the  famous  Vazir  Fatti  Khan,  against  the  Persians, 
then  in  an  attempt  to  take  possession  of  Herat,  and  finally  at  Kabal, 
where  an  unprecedented  series  of  intrigues  and  perfidies,  was  termi¬ 
nated  by  the  spoliation  of  Habib  Ulah  Khan,  with  whose  treasures 
the  Sirdar  returned  to  Kandahar,  and  died  soon  afterwards. 

As  the  present  Sirdars  occupy  what  is  acknowledged  the  takht  or 
metropolis  of  the  Duranis,  the  elder  brother  FCi r  Dil  Khan,  in  his 
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communications  with  foreign  states,  assumes  the  title  and  tone  of 
Padshah,  and  seems  moreover  to  be  inclined  to  support  his  preten¬ 
tions  by  force  of  arms.  He  affects  a  control  or  perhaps  rather  su¬ 
premacy  over  his  brothers  established  elsewhere,  which  they  verbally 
admit.  This  Sirdar  although  so  ignorant  of  matters  unconnected 
with  Afghanistan,  as  to  suppose  that  Hindustan  was  the  native  coun¬ 
try  of  Feringhfs  or  Europeans,  is  prudent  and  cautious,  and  more  ca¬ 
pable  of  calculating  soundly  than  any  of  his  family.  He  is  remark¬ 
able  as  being  the  only  prince  (I  mean  native)  I  believe,  I  may  say, 
throughout  Asia,  that  pays  his  soldiers  regularly.  The  stipendiary 
in  his  service  invariably  receiving  his  allowance  monthly.  His  bro¬ 
thers  in  the  same  city  do  not  profit  by  the  example. 

When  I  was  at  Kandahar  he  made  a  rigid  reform  in  his  military 
establishment,  and  purged  it  of  all  inefficient  hands.  The  Sirdar  is 
guilty  of  extravagant  oppression,  and  taxation  is  pushed  as  far  as 
possible,  or  as  the  patience  of  the  subject  can  endure.  The  people 
after  giving  him  credit  for  punctuality  and  a  regard  to  truth,  heartily 
execrate  him,  and  pronounce  him  to  be  “  bissiar  sakht  ”  or  very  hard. 
His  nephew7,  the  son  of  Taimur  Kull  Khan,  who  was  slain  in  action 
with  the  Sikhs  at  Peshawer,  one  day  lamenting  the  condition  of  Kan¬ 
dahar,  and  describing  its  advantages  of  situation  and  fertility,  ascrib¬ 
ed  all  the  misery  existing  to  the  tyranny  and  incapacity  of  the  rulers. 
When  I  would  ask  a  Durani,  what  could  induce  a  man  of  sense,  as 
Fur  Dil  Khan  had  the  reputation  of  being,  to  be  so  intent  upon  ex¬ 
tortion  and  the  impoverishment  of  the  country  ;  the  reply  was,  that 
being  aware  he  was  an  usurper,  and  uncertain  how  long  he  might 
continue  in  power,  he  was  amassing  as  much  treasure  as  he  could, 
while  the  opportunity  was  afforded  him  —  as  was  the  case  with  all 
the  Barak  Zais. 

The  character  of  this  man,  as  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Ba¬ 
rak  Zai  family,  might  materially  influence  the  future  prospects  of  the 
Ddranis,  but  although  he  be  capable  of  decided  conduct,  and  has  a 
degree  of  prudence,  while  he  possesses  a  regard  to  truth,  a  rare  and 
inestimable  quality  in  a  Durani  prince,  his  avidity  for  money  and  op¬ 
pression  of  his  subjects,  with  his  consequent  unpopularity,  to  which 
may  be  added  a  narrow  soul,  will  prevent  him  from  being  the  restorer 
of  his  country’s  prosperity.  To  maintain  his  ascendancy  Fur  Dil 
Khan  keeps  a  considerable  force  in  pay,  and  he  has  been  heard  to 
exclaim  “  What  need  I  care  about  discontent,  who  have  so  many 
troops.” 

The  Sirdar,  like  most  of  his  family,  has  passed  an  active  and  eventful 
life.  On  the  seizure  of  his  brother  the  Vazfr  Fatti  Khan  at  Herat, 
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he  was  made  a  prisoner  by  K£mran,  who  subsequently'released  him, 
and  appointed  him  Mir  or  principal  of  his  tribe.  He  fled  from  He¬ 
rat,  urged  thereto  by  the  reproaches  of  his  blinded  and  degraded 
brother,  and  at  Andali,  a  castle  near  Grishk,  organized  the  opposition 
which  eventually  gained  Kandahar.  On  the  death  of  the  Sirdar 
Mahomed  Azem  Khan  at  Kabal,  he  marched  there,  and  confirmino-  the 

O 

son  of  the  defunct,  Habib  Ulah  Khan  in  authority,  seized  the  per¬ 
son  of  Ayub  Shah,  the  mock  king  of  his  late  brother’s  creation,  and 
terminated  the  farce,  for  such  it  had  become,  of  Sadu  Zai  rule. 

Of  the  others,  Kohan  Dil  Khan  is  most  esteemed,  being  reputed 
the  most  warlike  of  them,  and  to  have  besides  a  little  generosity  and 
manliness  in  his  composition.  The  two  others  are  of  less  conse¬ 
quence,  and  I  never  heard  any  one  speak  very  favorably  of  them. 
Meher  Dil  Khan,  indeed,  while  his  other  brothers  are  or  profess 
themselves  to  be,  rigid  Sums  in  religion,  and  therefore  use  little 
scruple  in  their  dealings  with  the  Parsiwans  or  Slnas  of  the  country 
—  affects  a  liberality  on  the  score  of  faith,  and  pretends  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  all  who  are  ill  treated  on  that  account.  He  is  therefore 
more  popular  than  his  brothers  with  the  Shfa  population,  which  is 
not  inconsiderable.  He  is  however  suspected  to  be  in  this  and  on  o- 
ther  points,  a  “thag”  or  hypocrite,  and  his  talent  for  dissimulation 
and  deceit  has  been  evinced  on  many  occasions,  particularly  when 
at  Kabal  he  was  the  agent  in  deluding  and  making  prisoner  his  ne¬ 
phew  Habib  Ulah  Khan,  preparatory  to  the  appropriation  of  his 
wealth,  by  the  late  Shir  Dil  Khan.  All  the  Sirdars  of  Kandahar  are 
educated  men,  and  Meher  Dil  Khan  is  even  literary,  and  a  poet, 
writing  verses,  you  will  be  told,  faster  than  other  men  can  write 
prose. 

When  I  first  arrived  in  Kandahar  (1829)  the  Sirdars  were  at  vari¬ 
ance,  and  there  were  two  distinct  darbars.  Fur  Dil  Khan  holding 
his  alone,  while  the  others  assembled  at  the  house  of  Kohan  Dil 
Khan  in  the  Arg  or  citadel.  The  latter  considered  it  necessary  to 
unite  against  their  elder  brother,  to  whom  they  never  went  or  paid 
any  kind  of  obedience.  At  length  a  reconciliation  was  effected, — 
the  three  brothers  first  paying  a  visit  to  Fur  Dil  Khan,  who  after¬ 
wards  returned  them  the  compliment.  The  result  of  the  renewal  of 
intercourse  was  that  Khoda  Nazzar,  an  Andar  Ghilji,  known  fami¬ 
liarly  by  the  name  of  Mam  ah  or  uncle,  (which  he  had  been  effective¬ 
ly  to  Shir  Dil  Khan)  was  appointed  Mukhtahar  or  chief  manager  of 
affairs.  The  first  measures  of  this  minister  were  popular,  but  he  has 
since,  justly  or  unjustly,  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  a  “  sliai- 
tan  ”  or  devil. 
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The  city  of  Kandahar  is  regularly  built,  the  bazar  being  formed  by 
two  lines  drawn  from  opposite  directions,  and  intersecting  in  the 
centre  of  the  place.  It  is  consequently  composed  of  four  distinct 
quarters,  over  each  of  which  one  of  the  Sirdars  exercises  authority. 
I  resided  within  the  citadel,  near  Kohan  Dil  Khan’s  residence,  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  daily  visitors  as  they  passed  to  the 
darbar  of  the  three  confederate  brothers.  Amongst  the  unwilling 
ones,  were  invariably  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  Hindus,  some  of 
them,  no  doubt,  men  of  respectability,  and  all  merchants  or  traders, 
who  had  been  seized  in  their  houses  or  shops,  and  dragged  along  the 
streets  to  the  darbar,  the  Sirdars  needing  money,  and  calling  upon 
them  to  furnish  it.  This  was  a  daily  occurrence,  and  it  was  certain¬ 
ly  afflicting  to  behold  men  of  decent  appearance,  driven  through  the 
bazar  by  the  hirelings  of  these  Durani  despots,  who  wished  to  nego- 
ciate  a  loan.  Yet  I  have  seen  the  Hindus  of  this  city  on  occasions 
of  festivals,  assembled  in  gardens,  with  every  sign  of  riches  in  their 
apparel  and  trinkets,  nor  did  they  appear  less  gay,  than  they  would 
have  been  in  a  Hindu  kingdom.  The  gains  of  these  men  must  be 
enormous,  or  they  never  could  meet  the  exactions  of  their  rulers,  and 
without  extravagant  profits  operating  as  an  offset,  they  never  could 
submit  so  patiently  to  the  indignities  heaped  upon  them  in  every 
Mfissfilman  country,  from  the  prince  to  the  lowest  miscreant  who  re¬ 
peats  his  kalmah. 

I  am  unable  to  state  the  amount  of  revenue  possessed  by  these  Sir¬ 
dars  individually.  I  have  heard  twelve  lakhs  of  rupees  mentioned 
as  the  probable  sum  of  the  gross  revenue  of  the  country,  which  may 
be  thought  sufficient  looking  at  the  deterioration  every  where  pre¬ 
valent,  and  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  wav  of  trade.  Of  this  sum 
the  larger  proportion  will  be  taken  by  Fur  Dil  Khan,  who  is  also  in 
possession  of  large  treasures,  acquired  on  the  demise  of  his  brother 
Shir  Dil  Khan,  of  which  he  deprived  his  heirs. 

Neither  can  I  assign  to  each  brother,  the  share  he  holds  in  the  di¬ 
vision  of  the  country,  or  only  in  a  general  manner.  Kohan  Dil  Khan 
has  charge  of  the  western  frontier,  important  as  being  that  of  Herat, 
and  his  son  Mahomed  Sidik  Khan,  a  fine  intelligent  youth,  generally 
resides  at  Grishk.  He  has  also  authority  over  Zemin  Dawer,  and  the 
districts  of  the  Garm  Sel.  This  Sirdar  collects  the  tribute  from  the 
Hazara  tribes  dependent  on  Kandahar,  and  it  may  be  from  the  Nur 
zai  country  of  Darawat  bordering  on  the  Helmand.  Raham  Dil 
Khan  draws  revenue  from  some  of  the  country  to  the  east,  neigh¬ 
bouring  on  the  independent  Ghiljis,  and  from  Shorawak,  Peshing  and 
Siwi,  the  latter  north-east  of  Dadar  and  Kachi.  Meher  Dil  Khan 
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-  enjoys  the  country  to  the  north  east  of  Kandahar,  which  also  touches 
upon  the  Ghilji  lands,  besides  various  portions  in  other  parts.  Fur 
Dil  Khan  reserves  to  himself  the  fertile  districts  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city,  where  the  revenue  is  at  once  productive  and  collected  with 
facility.  In  the  distant  provinces  troops  are  not  generally  stationed, 
but  are  required  to  be  annually  sent,  as  tribute  is  mostly  paid  only 
after  intimidation.  The  authority  of  Kandahar  is  acknowledged  over 
a  considerable  space  of  country,  and  the  Khaka  tribes  of  Toba,  with 
the  Terms,  and  other  rude  tribes  in  that  part,  confess  a  kind  of  alle¬ 
giance,  allowing  no  claim  on  them,  however,  but  that  of  military  ser¬ 
vice,  which  is  also  rendered  to  the  Sirdars  by  Khan  Terek,  the  chief 
of  the  Ghilji  tribe  of  Terekf.  The  present  chief  of  Balochistan, 
Mehrab  Khan  of  Kalat,  was,  after  I  left  Kandahar,  compelled  to  pay 
a  tribute,  I  believe  of  one  lakh  of  rupees  Kalat  base  coin,  equal  to 
about  four  thousand  rupees  of  Kandahar  currency,  and  to  engage  to 
furnish  a  quota  of  troops,  and  otherwise  to  assist  in  the  furtherance 
of  Fur  Dil  Khan’s  projects  against  Sind.  A  proper  understanding 
with  this  chief  was  very  necessary,  even  essential,  as  the  success  of 
an  expedition  to  the  south  would  greatly  depend  upon  his  friendship 
or  enmity,  it  being  unavoidable  that  the  army  should  march  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  cosses  through  hfs  territories.  The  capture  of  Shikar- 
pfir  would  lead  to  a  collision  with  the  rulers  of  Sind,  who,  although 
they  might  assemble  numerous  troops,  would  be  little  dreaded  by  the 
Duranfs. 

The  very  principle  of  an  Afghan  government  is  foreign  conquest 
and  aggression,  which  it  would  ever  act  upon,  should  circumstances 
permit.  Still  it  is  evident  that  the  present  Barak  Zai  rulers,  have 
enough  on  their  hands  to  keep  the  Lahore  king  in  check,  who  has 
beyond  doubt  the  power  to  crush  them,  although  the  contest  would 
be  sanguinary.  He  constantly  avows  his  intention  of  subduing  Ka- 
bal,  if  life  be  granted  to  him.  It  would  be  singular  if,  in  this  age, 
when  the  Hindus  are  considered  a  declining  race,  that  the  warlike 
chief  of  a  new  sect  of  them,  should  plant  the  standard  of  victory  und 
of  his  Guru  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,or  that  the  mausoleum  of  Ah¬ 
med  Shah  should  be  defiled  by  the  men,  whose  fathers  he  hunted  in 
the  jangals  of  the  Panjab.  The  existence  of  so  formidable  a  power 
as  the  Sikh,  whose  exuberant  strength  must  fall  upon  the  west,  (for 
to  the  east,  and  partly  to  the  south,  it  is  stayed  by  the  still  more  for¬ 
midable  British  power,  and  to  the  north,  nearly,  all  has  been  done 
that  can  be  done,)  it  might  be  supposed,  would  induce  the  brother  Sir¬ 
dars  to  preserve  with  each  other  a  cordial  understanding.  It  is  not 
the  case,  and  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  the  Sirdar  of  Kabal,  being  al- 
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most  the  only  man  of  the  family  who  has  correct  feelings,  the  Sirdars 
of  Kandahar  and  Peshavver  are  extremely  jealous  of  his  popularity 
and  growing  power,  and  thus  amongst  this  curious  medley  of  Barak 
Zai  princes,  the  one  who  governs  for  the  benefit  of  the  subject,  as 
well  as  of  himself,  is  held  criminal  and  dangerous  by  the  others. 

This  jealousy  led  to  the  marches  of  armies,  and  as  I  chanced  to 
witness  them,  I  will  briefly  relate  what  passed,  more  of  the  Afghan 
character  being  elicited  from  trifling  anecdotes  than  from  the  most 
elaborate  disquisition.  In  pointing  out  the  want  of  cordiality,  I  am 
equally  certain,  if  a  Sikh  invasion  occured,that  the  several  Sirdars 
would  unite,  and,  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  over,  return  to  their  ori¬ 
ginal  differences.  The  policy  of  the  respective  governments  being 
based  on  no  fixed  principles,  cannot  be  reduced  or  estimated  by  any 
established  rule  or  criterion.  The  motives  are  as  inexplicable  as 
the  union  of  virtues  and  vices  in  the  individual  character,  but  I  know 
not  that  it  is  fair  to  condemn  too  severely,  or  to  judge  by  the  standard 
of  more  civilized  states. 

In  1827  the  power  of  Kabal  attracted  the  attention  and  excited  the 
apprehensions  of  the  Sirdars  of  Kandahar,  and  Rah6m  Dil  Khan 
started  on  a  mission  to  Peshavver.  He  proceeded  to  Maruf,  a  fort¬ 
ress  belonging  to  the  family,  and  thence  took  the  route  followed  by 
the  LohanI  kafilas  through  the  VazfrI  hills  to  Tak,  Dost  Mahomed 
Khan  making  a  vain  attempt  to  pick  him  up  on  the  road.  He  had 
with  him  five  hundred,  or  as  some  say,  eight  hundred  horse,  and  ex¬ 
torted  money  and  necessaries  from  every  unfortunate  chief  he  met 
with.  He  encamped  near  the  town,  and  demanded  a  large  sum  of 
money  from  the  surly  and  wealthy  Sirwar  Khan,  who,  however,  con¬ 
sidering  that  his  walls  were  high  and  thick,  and  that  he  had  guns, 
with  which  his  Kandahar  guest  was  unprovided,  absolutely  refused, 
and  the  baffled  Sirdar  was  compelled  to  decamp,  and  make  the  best 
of  his  way  to  Peshawer.  There,  a  circumstance  occured  which  al¬ 
though  not  bearing  on  the  immediate  subject,  may  be  mentioned  as 
descriptive  of  the  manners  of  the  times.  Ranjit  Sing  hearing  of  Ra- 
ham  Dil  Khan’s  visit,  and  that  he  had  a  valuable  sword,  immediately 
sent  his  compliments,  and  expressed  a  desire  that  the  sword  should 
be  sent  to  Lahore.  The  pride  of  the  Duran!  Sirdar  must  certainly 
have  been  mortified,  but  fearing  the  consequences  of  refusing  com¬ 
pliance  to  the  polite  request,  to  himself  or  to  his  brothers  at  Pesha¬ 
wer,  he  forwarded  it.  Ranjit  Sing  of  course  accepted  the  present 
as  a  peshkash  or  tributary  offering,  and  must  have  chuckled  at  the 
helpless  condition  to  which  the  once  terrific  race  had  become  re¬ 
duced. 
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Rahcim  Dil  Khan  returned  to  Kandahar,  accompanied  by  Yar 
Mahomed  Khan,  the  elder  of  the  Peshawer  Sirdars,  and  his  half  bro¬ 
ther.  Matters  were  soon  settled,  and  it  was  agreed  to  humble  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan.  For  this  object  he  was  to  be  attacked  from  the 
east,  and  from  the  west.  In  pursuance  of  the  arrangements,  Pir 
Mahomed  Khan,  the  younger  of  the  Peshawer  Sirdars  expelled  the 
sons  of  the  Nawab  Samad  Khan  from  the  districts  of  Kohat  and 
Hangtf,  but  the  famous  Saiyad  Ahmed  Shah,  assisted  by  BaramKhan 
and  Juma  Khan,  Khalil  arbabs  or  chiefs,  and  instigated  no  doubt 
by  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  by  keeping  Peshawer  in  continual  alarm, 
reduced  the  Sirdars  to  the  necessity  of  defending  their  own  territory, 
and  prevented  them  from  marching  on  Jelalabad  and  Kabul,  as  had 
been  concerted.  I  have  narrated,  in  the  narrative  of  my  journey  from 
Tak  to  Peshawer,  the  circumstance  of  my  falling  in  with  Pir  Maho¬ 
med  Khan  between  Kohat  and  Hangu.  I  have  also  shewn  how  the 
activity  of  Saiyad  Ahmed  Shah,  too  late  indeed  to  prevent  the  con¬ 
quest  of  those  places,  compelled  the  Sirdar  to  march  precipitately 
from  Kohat  to  Peshawer.  During  my  stay  at  Peshawer,  the  Saiyad 
did  not  relax  in  his  efforts,  and  by  sallies  on  Ilashtnaggar,  allowed 
the  Sirdars  no  respite  from  anxiety.  Subsequently  when  I  had  found 
my  way  as  far  as  Ghazni,  in  August  probably,  I  found  Dost  Mahomed 
Khan  encamped  with,  as  I  was  told,  six  thousand  men,  and  the  ar¬ 
my  of  Kandahar,  stated  at  eleven  thousand  men,  was  about  seven 
cosses  in  front.  A  battle  was  daily  expected  by  the  men,  but  I 
doubt  whether  intended  by  the  leaders.  I  was  here  kindly  received 
by  Haji  Khan,  Khaka,  called  the  Yazir,  and  a  man  of  the  first  influ¬ 
ence.  His  brother  Gul  Mahomed  Khan,  commanded  a  Khaka  con¬ 
tingent  in  the  hostile  force,  being  in  the  service  of  the  Kandahdr 
Sirdars.  Vakils  or  envoys  were,  in  the  first  instance,  dispatched  by 
Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  who,  the  best  officer  in  the  country,  is  prudent 
enough  to  gain  his  ends  by  fair  words  rather  than  by  violence. 
These  vakils  demanded  the  reasons  of  the  hostile  array — asked  if 
the  Barak  Zais  were  not  Mussulmans  and  brethren,  and  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  unite  their  arms  against  the  Sikhs,  than  in- 
gloriously  employ  them  in  combating  Duranis  against  each  other. 
They  moreover  submitted  that  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  was  perfectly  a- 
ware  of  the  right  of  primogeniture  of  his  brother  Fur  Dil  Khan,  and 
that  he  occupied  the  takht  or  capital.  The  Kandahar  Sirdars  claim¬ 
ed  the  surrender  of  half  Kabal,  and  the  whole  of  Loghar  and  Shil- 
ghar,  as  a  provision  for  the  young  son  of  their  late  brother  Shir 
Dil  Khan.  The  negociations  were  so  adroitly  conducted  by  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan  and  his  friends,  that  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which 
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he  lost  not  an  inch  of  ground,  but  agreed  to  make  an  annual  remit¬ 
tance  to  Kandahar  of  the  amount  of  revenue  of  Loghar,  valued  at  for¬ 
ty  thousand  rupees,  for  the  son  of  Shir  Dil  Khan.  As  it  afterwards 
proved  never  intending  to  send  it.  He  moreover  expressed  his  will¬ 
ingness  to  cooperate  in  Fur  Dil  Khan’s  projected  expedition  to  Sind, 
alike  without  meaning  to  fulfil  his  engagement. 

The  troops  of  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  although  inferior  in  number, 
being  choice  men,  were  sanguine  of  success,  and  at  least  possessed 
confidence,  a  presage  of  victory.  It  was  expected,  however,  in  the 
event  of  an  engagement,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Kandahar  army 
would  have  gone  over  to  the  highly  popular  Sirdar  of  Kabal,  who  is 
called  the  “  dostdar  sipahan  ”  or  the  soldiers  friend. 

The  tidings  of  peace  were  announced  in  camp  by  the  beating  of 
drums,  the  sounding  of  horns,  (I  mean  cow  horns  or  conchs)  and  all 
the  melodious  warlike  music  of  the  Afghans.  Visits  were  inter- 
changed  between  the  two  camps,  and  my  host  received  the  embrace 
of  his  brother,  who  but  for  the  treaty,  might  have  cut  his  throat  in 
the  battle  strife.  The  Kandahar  troops  hastily  retired,  and  Yar  Ma¬ 
homed  Khan,  who  had  accompanied  them  to  Ghaznf,  quietly  passed 
on  to  Peslrawer.  The  Sirdars  of  that  place  had  however  benefited 
by  the  operations,  as  they  had  possessed  themselves  of  Kohat  and  Han- 
gu.  These  they  were  allowed  by  treaty  to  retain  as  an  equivalent 
for  a  claim  of  one  lakh  cf  rupees  from  the  revenue  of  Kabal,  which 
Dost  Mahomed  Khan  had  agreed  to  pay  to  Sultan  Mahomed  Khan, 
to  get  him  out  of  the  country,  but  which  he  had  forgotten  to  do  as 
soon  as  his  object  was  gained —  the  Nawab  Samad  Khan  was  carri¬ 
ed  off  about  this  time  by  cholera,  and  his  two  sons  neglected  by  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan,  were  provided  with  jaglnrs  in  the  province  of  Jela- 
labad,  by  the  Nawab  Mahomed  Zeman  Khan. 

As  soon  as  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  was  relieved  of  the  presence  of 
his  Kandahar  brothers  —  he  moved  into  the  country  of  Zurmat, 
inhabited  by  the  Ghilji  tribe  of  Suliman  Khel,  very  numerous  and 
powerful,  and  who  had  not  hitherto  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
subjects.  Haji  Khan  boasted  of  having  urged  this  measure,  the  Sir¬ 
dar  being  unwilling  to  disturb  the  Ghiljfs.  A  vast  number  of  castles 
were  destroyed,  and  much  spoil  made,  while  the  annual  amount  of 
tribute  to  be  paid  in  future  was  fixed.  The  iands  of  Khan  Terek,  a 
vassal  or  ally  of  Kandahar  were  also  ravaged,  and  although  the  news 
thereof,  excited  some  indignation  in  the  breast  of  the  Sirdars,  they 
did  not  interest  themselves  to  protect  their  suffering  friend,  and  I 
venture  to  think  that  Khan  Terek  conscious  they  could  not  or  would 
not  afford  aid,  never  thought  of  soliciting  it. 
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The  revenue  of  the  Kandahar  Sirdars  I  have  already  stated  at  about 
twelve  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  it  has  been  seen  that  they  had  assembled  a 
force  computed  at  eleven  thousand  men,  but  on  this  occasion  they 
had  not  only  drawn  out  the  I'ljarl  or  militia  of  the  country,  but  had 
assembled  all  their  allies  and  dependents.  It  is  not  supposed  that  the 
Sirdars  regularly  entertain  above  four  thousand  men,  of  whom  three 
thousand  are  cavalry  and  considered  good  —  but  as  if  suspicious  of 
their  own  Duranis,  they  are  generally  Ghiljis,  to  whom  the  Sirdars 
may  also  have  a  predilection  on  account  of  their  mother  being  of  that 
tribe.  Kandahar  contains  in  its  fertility  and  its  resources,  all  the 
elements  of  a  powerful  state,  and  could  provide  a  large  military  force, 
but  neither  the  funds  or  the  popularity  of  the  present  chiefs  will  al¬ 
low  them  to  profit  by  the  advantages.  The  artillery,  of  twenty  pieces, 
is  equally  divided  between  the  four  brothers.  Some  of  them  are  un¬ 
serviceable,  and  amongst  the  better  ones  are  two  or  three  Dutch  guns, 
which  they  correctly  distinguish  by  the  name  Halandez. 

The  Sirdars  of  Kandahar  affect  no  kind  of  pomp,  and  even  Fur 
Dil  Khan  is  content  amongst  his  own  Kawanlns  or  chiefs,  with  the 
simple  appellation  of  Sirdar.  On  the  whole  they  are  decidedly  detest¬ 
ed,  and  a  change  is  ardently  desired  by  their  people,  who  are  sadly 
oppressed,  while  one  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  Khorasan  is  daily  ac¬ 
celerating  in  deterioration. 

The  Giiilji's. 

The  Ghiljl  tribes,  although  not  Duranis,  I  mention  here,  as  they 
occupy  the  principal  portion  of  the  country  between  Kandahar  and 
Ghazni.  They  are  moreover  the  most  numerous  of  the  Afghan 
tribes,  and  if  united  under  a  capable  chief,  might,  especially  in  the 
present  state  of  the  country,  become  the  most  powerful. 

These  people  are  also  found  between  Farra  and  Herat,  and  again 
between  Kabal  and  Jelalabad,  but  in  either  position,  being  under  due 
control,  they  are  little  heard  of.  The  Ghiljis  between  Kandahar  and 
Ghazni  comprise  the  great  families  of  the  Ohtaks,  the  Thokls,  the 
Terekls  and  the  Andarls,  with  their  sub-divisions,  of  these  the  three 
first  are  independent,  and  the  last  residing  at  Mokar  are  subject  to 
the  government  of  Ghazni.  The  Ohtaks  are  acknowledged  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Ghiljl  families,  and  furnished  the  chief  or  Padshah  in  the 
period  of  their  supremacy.  They  have  accordingly  a  kind  of  repu¬ 
tation  to  maintain,  and  their  character  is  more  respectable  than  that 
of  the  other  tribes.  They  dwell  in  the  tract  of  country  north  of  the 
Thokls,  and  of  the  high  road  from  Kandahar  to  Ghazni,  on  which 
account  travellers  seldom  pass  through  it.  Tiie  Thokis,  more  nume- 
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rous  than  theOhtaks,  occupy  the  line  of  road,  and  the  tracts  immedi¬ 
ately  north  and  south  of  it,  from  the  confines  of  Kandahar  to  Mokar. 
Nearest  to  Kandahar  reside  the  Abubekr  Khel  one  of  the  subdivi¬ 
sions,  under  their  chief  Fatti  Khan,  whose  interests  have  made  him 
inimical  to  Shahabadfn  Khan,  the  chief  of  the  large  portion  of  the 
tribe  which  occupies  the  country  nearer  Ghazni.  Tne  latter  chief  ge¬ 
nerally  resides  at  Khaka,  a  locality  a  good  day’s  march  from  Mokar. 
The  Terekis  also  border  on  the  frontiers  of  Kandahar,  and  are  east 
of  the  Thokis.  They  are  less  numerous  than  the  Thokis,  and  have 
for  chief  Khan  Terek,  —  who  if  not  dependent  upon,  cultivates  an 
understanding  with  the  Sirdars  of  Kandahar.  Very  many  of  the 
Terekf  tribe  also  reside  in  the  districts  of  Mokar  and  Karabagh,  there 
they  are  of  course  subjects  of  the  Ghazni  government. 

The  Ghiljis  are  both  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  people,  dwelling 
in  villages  and  castles  as  well  as  in  tents.  The  Thokis  possessing 
the  greater  length  of  the  course  of  the  Tarnak  river,  are  enabled 
through  its  means  to  cultivate  most  extensively  the  tract  of  country 
bordering  on  it,  and  they  raise  large  quantities  of  grain  and  lucerne. 
In  certain  spots,  where  the  extent  of  plain  is  ample,  it  is  wonderful 
to  behold  the  number  of  castles  scattered  over  it,  and  equally  so  to 
look  upon  the  luxuriant  crops  which  cover  it  in  the  vernal  season. 
When  they  are  removed  the  scene  is  as  singular,  having  a  peculiarly 
dreary  appearance,  derived  from  the  dull  naked  walls  of  the  isolated 
castles,  enlivened  by  no  surrounding  trees  or  only  by  stunted  and  so¬ 
litary  ones,  as  if  in  mockery,  or  to  point  out  the  poverty  of  the  land¬ 
scape.  The  Thokis  have,  however,  a  few  villages  or  hamlets  with  or¬ 
chards  in  favorable  situations,  and  theOhtaks,  whose  country  is  more 
hilly,  and  with  much  less  plain,  have  numerous  small  fertile  vallies 
well  irrigated  by  rivulets,  and  they  constantly  reside  in  fixed  villages. 
The  Terekis  have  alike  villages,  and  few  castles  excepting  that  of 
their  chief.  The  Ghiljis  generally  are  wealthy  in  flocks,  and  have 
no  manufactures  but  of  coarse  carpets  and  felts,  sacking,  and  other 
rough  articles  for  domestic  use,  prepared  from  wool  and  camel  hair. 

They  are  a  remarkably  fine  race  of  men,  the  Ohtak  and  Thold  pea¬ 
santry  being  probably  unsurpassed,  in  the  mass,  by  any  other  Afghan 
tribe,  for  commanding  stature  and  strength.  They  are  brave  and 
warlike,  but  have  a  sternness  of  disposition  amounting  to  ferocity  in 
the  generality  of  them,  ^nd  their  brutal  manners  are  unfortunately 
encouraged  by  the  hostility  existing  between  them  and  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  while  they  are  not  discountenanced  by  their  chiefs.  Some  of 
the  inferior  Ghiljis  are  so  violent  in  their  intercourse  with  strangers, 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  considered  in  the  light  of  human  beings, 
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while  no  language  can  describe  the  terrors  of  a  transit  through  their 
country,  or  the  indignities  which  are  to  be  endured.  Yet  it  must  be 
conceded  that  they  do  not  excurse  on  marauding  expeditions,  and 
seem  to  think  themselves  justifiable  in  doing  as  they  please  in  their 
own  country.  In  this  spirit,  a  person  remonstrating  against  ill  treat¬ 
ment,  would  be  asked  why  he  came  amongst  them,  as  he  could  not  be 
ignorant  of  their  habits. 

The  Ghiljfs  although  considered,  and  calling  themselves,  Afghans, 
and  moreover  employing  the  Pashto  or  Afghan  dialect,  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  mixed  race. 

The  name  is  evidently  a  modification  or  corruption  of  Khalji  or 
Khilaji,  that  of  a  great  Turk!  tribe,  mentioned  by  Sherffadin  in  his 
history  ofTaimur,  who  describes  a  portion  of  it,  as  being  at  that  time 
fixed  about  Savah  and  Khum  in  Persia,  and  where  they  are  still  to  be 
found.  It  is  probable  that  the  Ohtak  and  Thold  families  are  parti¬ 
cularly  of  Turk!  descent,  as  may  be  the  Terek!  and  Andari  tribes, 
and  that  they  were  located  in  this  part  of  the  country  by  the  early 
Ghaznavi  princes,  who  brought  them  from  Ghor  Mashkhan,  agrea- 
bly  to  a  tradition  applied  by  some  to  the  origin  of  the  Afghans  col¬ 
lectively,  but  which  is  true  perhaps  only  as  it  concerns  the  pristine 
seats  of  these  Ghiljis,  and  their  transplantation. 

When  Nadir  Shah  marched  from  Persia  towards  India,  he  found 
Kandahar  in  the  hands  of  Hussen  Khan,  a  GhIIjf,  who  defended  the 
city  for  eighteen  months,  and  being  reduced  to  extremity,  made  a 
sortie  in  which  he  and  his  sons,  after  evincing  the  greatest  bravery, 
and  losing  the  greater  part  of  their  men,  were  made  prisoners.  I  am 
ignorant  of  the  fate  of  this  gallant  man,  but  with  him  expired  Ghilji 
ascendancy  in  these  parts,  and  which  the  tribes,  although  they  have 
made  strenuous  efforts,  have  never  since  been  able  to  recover.  Their 
last  attempt  was  during  the  sway  at  Kabal  of  the  weak  Shah  Mah¬ 
mud,  and  Abdul  Rehman  Khan,  Ohtak,  the  principal  in  that  affair 
is  yet  alive,  and  as  he  is  never  heard  of,  may  be  presumed  with 
encrease  of  years  to  have  declined  in  influence,  and  to  have  moderated 
his  views  of  ambition. 

The  most  powerful  and  the  best  known  of  the  present  Ghilji  chiefs, 
is  Shahabadin  Khan,  Thoki,  who  is  what  is  termed  “  namdar  ”  or 
famous,  both  on  account  of  his  ability  as  the  head  of  a  turbulent 
tribe,  and  for  his  oppressive  conduct  to  kafilas  and  to  travellers.  Lat¬ 
terly,  indeed,  he  has  somewhat  remitted  in  his  arbitrary  proceedings, 
and  acknowledging  his  former  rapacity,  professes  to  comport  himself 
as  a  Mussulman,  and  to  exact  only  regulated  transit  fees  from  the  tra¬ 
ders,  yet  if  more  scrupulous  himself,  he  does  not,  and  it  may  be,  is 
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enable  to  restrain  effectually  the  extortions  and  annoyances  of  his 
people.  He  has  a  numerous  progeny,  and  some  of  his  sons  occasion 
him  much  trouble,  leaguing  themselves  with  the  disaffected  of  the 
tribe,  and  putting  themselves  into  open  revolt. 

Shahabadin  Khan,  in  common  with  all  the  Ghiljis,  execrates  the  Du- 
ranis,  whom  he  regards  as  usurpers,  and  pays  no  kind  of  obedience 
to  the  actual  Sirdars  of  Kandahar  and  Kabal,  neither  does  he  hold 
any  direct  or  constant  communication  with  them.  They  on  their 
part  do  not  require  any  mark  of  submission  from  him,  it  being  their 
policy  to  allow  an  independent  chief  to  be  between  their  respective 
frontiers,  or  that  they  distrust  their  power  of  supporting  such  a  de¬ 
mand.  As  it  is,  the  Ghilji  chief  sets  them  at  defiance,  and  boasting 
that  his  ancestors  never  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Ahmed  Shah, 
asks  why  should  he  respect  that  of  traitors,  and  Ahmed  Shah’s  slaves. 
If  it  be  enquired  of  him  why  with  his  numerous  tribes  he  does  not 
attempt  to  wrest  the  country  from  them,  he  conceals  his  weakness  by 
the  pious  remark,  that  to  enjoy,  or  to  be  deprived  of  power,  depends 
upon  the  will  of  God,  which  it  is  not  right  to  anticipate,  but  that  if 
the  Sikhs  should  march  into  Khorasan,  he  will  then  range  all  the 
Ghiljis  under  the  banners  of  Islam.  He  has  no  strong  hold  or  forti¬ 
fied  place,  his  residence  at  Khaka,  retired  from  the  high  road,  being 
so  little  costly,  that  it  would  be  easy  to  renew  it  if  destroyed,  while  it 
would  not  tempt  an  enemy  to  deviate  from  the  road  for  no  better  ob¬ 
ject  than  its  destruction.  In  the  event,  however,  of  the  march  of  ar¬ 
mies,  he  abandons  it,  and  sends  his  haram  to  the  hills  and  wastes,  his 
best  fastnesses. 

Shahabadin  Kh&n  retains  in  regular  pay  some  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  horsemen,  but  his  great  strength,  as  that  of  every  Ghilji  chief,  is 
in  the  levy  ofthe  tribe.  On  occasions  when  the  strength  of  the  Ghil¬ 
ji  community  has  been  put  forth,  the  united  force  has  been  very  con¬ 
siderable  as  to  numbers,  thirty-five,  forty,  and  fifty  thousand  men  are 
talked  of.  Such  large  bodies  hastily  assembled,  of  course  as  preci¬ 
pitately  disperse  if  their  object  be  not  immediately  gained,  and  for¬ 
tunately  the  chiefs  have  not  resources  enabling  them  to  wield  effect¬ 
ively  the  formidable  elements  of  power  otherwise  at  their  command. 
Every  Ghilji  capable  of  bearing  arms  is  a  soldier,  or  becomes  one  in 
case  of  need,  and  he  is  tolerably  well  armed  with  a  matchlock  or 
musket,  besides  his  sword  and  shield.  The  matchlock  has  frequent¬ 
ly  a  kind  of  bayonet  attached  to  it,  and  such  an  arm  is  as  much  used 
by  the  horseman  as  by  the  man  on  foot. 

The  disposition  of  Shahabadin  Khan  has  sometimes  led  him  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  greater  control  over  his  tribe,  than  was  considered  by  the 
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community  consistent  with  ancient  custom,  but  he  lias  always  been 
prudent  enough  to  concede,  when  a  shew  of  resistance  was  made  to 
hi  s  measures.  He  had  a  son,  of  whom  fame  speaks  highly,  and  who 
fully  entered  into  his  father’s  views  as  to  encreasing  his  authority  by 
curtailing  popular  influence.  The  young  man  in  furtherance  of  the 
project,  made  himself  obnoxious,  and  was  at  length  slain,  Shahaba- 
din  Khan  as  soon  as  informed  thereof,  rode  to  the  residence  of  the 
assassin,  and  absolved  him  of  the  murder,  remar kin-cr  that  if  his  son 
desired  to  infringe'  the  established  laws  of  the  Ghiljis,  his  death  was 
merited.  Yet  there  is  much  distrust  of  the  severe  Khan  entertain¬ 
ed  by  many  of  the  tribe,  of  which  his  factious  sons  profit  to  create 
themselves  parties.  Such  a  state  of  things,  manifestly  operates  to 
diminish  the  power  of  all,  and  it  is  well,  for  the  zillam  or  tyranny 
of  Ghiljis  in  authority  is  proverbially  excessive.  It  is  also  said  that 
when  duly  coerced,  they  become  excellent  subjects. 

East  of  Ghazni  in  the  province  of  Zurmat,  are  the  Suliman 
Khel  Ghiljis,  exceedingly  numerous,  and  notorious  for  their  habits 
of  violence  and  rapine.  These  have  no  positive  connection  with  the 
Thokis  or  other  tribes,  neither  have  tliev  one  acknowledged  head, 
but  are  governed  by  their  respective  maleks  independent  of  each 
other.  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  has  just  reduced  them  to  the  condition 
of  tributaries,  after  having  destroyed  a  multitude  of  their  castles. 

He  was  rather  averse  to  attack  them,  seeming  to  think  it  “  danger¬ 
ous  to  disturb  a  hornet’s  nest”  but  his  misgivings  were  overcome  by 
the  counsels  of  Haji  Khan.  From  the  Suliman  Khel  tribe,  branch 
off  all  the  various  Ghilji  families  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kabal,  and 
again  east  of  that  place  to  Jelalabad.  Indeed  the  Ghiljis  may,  with 
propriety,  be  classed  into  two  great  divisions,  the  western  and  eastern, 
the  latter  being  all  Suliman  Khels,  the  former  being  the  Ohtaks, 
Thokis,  Terekis  and  Andarfs,  to  which  families,  I  doubt  not,  belong 
the  Ghiljis  between  Farra  and  Her&t,  where  they  occupy  nearly  the 
original  seats  of  the  race. 

The  Ha'za'ras. 

The  Hazara  race  occupy  an  immense  mountainous  tract  extending 
from  Kabal  to  Ghazni,  thence  to  Kandahar,  and  thence  to  Herat,  in 
fact  they  possess  the  entire  mountain  ranges  between  Tfirkistain  and 
Afghanistan,  from  the  parallel  of  Kabal  westward.  They  are  also 
found  on  the  plains  south-west  of  Kabal  and  of  Ghazni,  as  far  as 
Karabagh,  and  that  they  were  formerly  more  firmly  established  on 
them  is  matter  of  notoriety,  as  well  as  that  they  have  been  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Ghiljis,  which  are  still  carrying 
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on.  They  are  a  very  distinct  people  from  the  Afghans,  having  the 
genuine  Tatar  characteristics  of  small  eyes,  and  prominent  cheek 
bones.  They  are  farther  distinguished  by  their  inferior  stature,  and 
deficiency  of  hair  on  their  chins.  Their  chiefs  indeed  generally  are 
exceptions,  but  they  are  mostly  ofTurki  descent,  which  corrobo¬ 
rates  the  account  given  by  Baber  of  the  location  in  these  hills  of  Mangu 
Khan’s  officers,  and  also  explains  the  origin  of  the  term  Hazara,  as 
now  applied  to  the  tribes,  those  officers  to  whom  the  country  was  gi¬ 
ven,  having  been  commanders  of  Hazaras  or  battalions  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  men.  The  Hazaras  know  no  dialect  but  the  Persian,  and  they 
are  violent  Shias  in  religion,  if  they  can  be  said  to  have  any,  as  they 
are  nearly  ignorant  of  prayers,  observe  no  forms  or  fasts,  but  have  an 
inordinate  reverence  for  the  name  of  Azarat  All,  and  for  Saiyads, 
while  they  are  so  ignorant  that  any  person  who  wears  a  green  turban 
will  be  accepted  as  a  Saiyad  by  them.  They  style  their  chiefs  Mirs, 
and  owe  them  the  most  implicit  obedience. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Kabal,  and  between  it  and  Bamian,  is  the  large 
province  ofBisut,  under  the  government  of  Mir  Yezdanbaksh,  a  chief 
of  good  reputation,  and  undoubtedly  of  some  ability.  He  pays  an 
unwilling  allegiance  to  Kabal,  and  the  tribute  from  his  country  is 
collected  by  Amir  Mahomed  Khan,  the  brother  of  Dost  Mahomed 
Khan,  to  whom  he  affords  little  or  no  assistance.  Amir  Mahomed  Khan 
also  derives  tribute  from  the  Haz&ra  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ghazni,  and  there  are  many,  as  before  noted,  on  the  plains  at  Kara- 
bagh,  Nani,  &c.  who  are  in  all  respects  submissive  subjects  although 
sadly  oppressed.  The  most  easternly  of  the  Hazara  tribes  is  that  of 
Shekh  All,  between  Shibr  and  Ghorband,  they  have  been  for  some 
years  independent,  and  are  not  called  upon  for  tribute  :  above  or  north 
of  them  are  the  Gavis,  who  alone  of  the  eastern  Hazaras  are  Sunis  in 
faith,  they  are  in  a  manner  dependent  on  Morad  Beg,  the  Uzbek  chief 
of  Kunduz,  who  looking  at  their  degraded  and  defenceless  condition, 
does  not  hesitate  to  carry  them  off  as  slaves,  or  to  employ  them  in 
catching  their  neighbours.  The  Gavis  infest  the  great  pass  of  the 
Hindu  Kosh,  and  trepan  passengers  and  small  parties  whom  they  can 
inveigle  to  their  haunts,  when  they  overpower  and  bind  them. 

To  the  west  of  Bamian,  are  the  Hazara  districts  of  Yek  Aulang, 
Deh  Zanghi  and  Deh  Kundi,  which  formerly  were  tributary  to  the 
kings,  but  now  enjoy  independence,  although  liable  to  inroads  from 
the  Mir  of  Kunduz.  The  Hazaras  in  them  are  represented  to  be  in 
better  circumstances  than  those  of  Bisut,  and  to  be  more  comfortable 
in  their  dwellings,  possessing  in  a  more  ample  degree  the  necessaries 
of  life.  —  There  are  lead  mines  in  many  parts  of  the  Hazara  Jat,  or 
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country  inhabited  by  the  Hazara  tribes,  but  the  metal  is  said  to  be 
extremely  plentiful  at  Deh  Zanghi,  while  copper  and  lapis  lazuli  are 
also  reported  to  be  abundant,  although  not  turned  to  profit.  Like 
all  the  other  Hazaras,  those  of  Deh  Zanghi,  &c.  have  a  fund  of  wealth 
in  their  flocks,  but  whether  that  the  fleece  is  better,  or  the  artisans 
more  skilful,  the  coarse  manufactures,  to  which  they  limit  their  indus¬ 
try,  surpass  those  of  their  neighbours.  The  barrak,  a  woollen  said 
to  be  fabricated  from  camel  wool,  is  exceedingly  prized  at.  Kabal, 
and  is,  in  truth,  a  delicate  as  well  as  serviceable  article.  It  may  be 
noted  that  in  the  Hazara  Jat,  and  generally  north  of  the  latitude  of 
Kabal,  various  animals  which  in  other  countries  have  only  hair,  have 
besides  an  under  coat  of  peshm  or  wool,  which  is  identical  with  the 
famous  shawl  wool,  and  of  course  may  be  applied  to  the  same  pur¬ 
poses. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Sirdars  of  Kandahar  exact  tribute  from  the 
Hazaras  nearest  to  them,  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  tribes  from 
whom  they  levy  it,  or  with  the  nature  of  the  country  they  inhabit,  but 
should  infer  it  was  more  fertile  than  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Ghazni 
and  Kabal,  and  with  a  greater  extent  of  level  surface,  while  it  has 
the  advantage  of  the  river  Helmand,  a  considerable  stream,  for  all  ob¬ 
jects  of  irrigation,  flowing  through  it.  The  duty  of  collection  devolves 
upon  the  Sirdar  Kohan  Dil  Khan,  who  finds  it  necessary  to  march 
with  a  force  into  the  country  —  as  the  Hazaras  who  are  numerous, 
invariably  assemble,  and  debate  as  to  the  propriety  of  paying  tribute. 
On  such  occasions  they  talk  very  loudly,  and  generally  decide  to  with¬ 
hold  it,  and  discover  that  the  Barak  Zai  Sirdars  are  robbers  and 
usurpers,  whose  claims  are  unjust  and  unrecognizable.  When  the 
Durani  force  enters  the  country,  a  gun  is  fired,  and  on  hearing  the 
report  multiplied  and  prolonged  by  echoes  amongst  their  hills,  they 
lose  all  their  courage,  and  come  tumbling  in  with  their  tribute.  It  is 
seldom  necessary  to  repeat  the  discharge.  The  Durams  affect  to 
consider  the  Hazaras  as  great  cowards,  and  this  stigma  certainly  at¬ 
taches  to  them.  They  are  exceedingly  simple,  but  on  one  or  two 
occasions  have  shewn  that  they  are  not  wanting  in  bravery.  The 
Shekh  Alls  cut  to  pieces  a  detachment  from  Kabal,  and  have  been 
free  ever  since,  and  an  adventure  had  once  nearly  befallen  the  Sir¬ 
dar  Kohan  Dil  Khan,  which  may  be  related  here.  It  appears  that  he 
was  in  the  Hazara  country,  and  that  he  made  demands  upon  a 
certain  chief  named  Zirdad.  Whether  they  were  novel  or  unreason¬ 
able,  or  that  it  was  judged  needless  to  comply  with  them,  Zirdad 
made  a  night  attack  upon  the  Sirdar’s  camp.  As  no  troops  take  less 
precautions  against  surprise  than  the  Afghans,  and  none  are  more 
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easily  dispersed  by  it,  all  was  nearly  lost,  but  for  the  presence  of 
mind  of  their  leader,  who  stood  by  his  guns,  and  by  dint  of  noise  and 
blazing  away,  finally  drove  off  the  Hazaras.  Apprehensive  of  another 
visit,  he  retired  to  Kandahar,  and  Zirdad,  who  before  had  been  little 
heard  of,  became  suddenly  famous,  both  amongst  his  countrymen 
and  abroad.  The  Sirdar  had  been  only  a  few  days  at  the  city,  when 
a  spare  ill  clad  man,  with  seven  or  eight  followers,  presented  himself 
and  wished  to  see  him.  The  stranger,  to  the  astonishment  of  every 
one,  proved  to  be  Zirdad,  who  told  the  Sirdar  that  he  had  shewed 
himself  a  brave  and  worthy  man,  in  keeping  his  post  when  his  camp 
was  attacked,  and  therefore  he  had  now  brought  his  tribute  to  him. 
Kohan  Dil  Khan  capable  of  an  act  of  generosity,  embraced  him,  ho¬ 
norably  entertained  him  some  days,  and  then  dismissed  him  with 
presents. 

1  know  little  of  the  Hazaras  in  the  neighbourhood  of  HerSt,  but 
believe  that  they  are  a  finer  race  of  men  than  the  eastern  ones  —  as 
well  as  being  more  powerful  and  united.  They  are  Sum  Mahomed- 
ans,  which  is  singular  in  one  respect,  as  they  are  in  contact  with  the 
Shia  subjects  of  Persia,  while  their  eastern  brethren,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  Sun!  neighbours,  are  Shi  as. 

Ghazni'. 

The  principality  of  Ghazni  is  held  by  Amir  Mahomed  Khan,  full 
brother  of  Dost  M&homed  Khan  of  Kabal,  and  was  acquired  by  the 
latter  some  years  since  from  Kadam  Khan,  a  governor  on  behalf  of 
Shah  Mahmud.  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  it  is  said,  called  the  unfortunate, 
governor  to  a  conference  at  the  town  gate,  shot  him,  and  entered  the 
place.  He  was  allowed  to  retain  his  acquisition,  and  attending  his 
interests  in  other  quarters,  consigned  it  to  the  charge  of  his  brother, 
in  the  many  vicissitudes  which  subsequently  befel  him,  Ghazni  more 
than  once  became  a  place  of  refuge  to  him,  and  he  always  contrived 
to  preserve  it,  and  on  finally  becoming  master  of  Kabal,  lie  made  it 
entirely  over  to  his  brother,  who  had  been  eminently  useful  in  advan¬ 
cing  his  views,  and  was  entitled  to  so  much  consideration. 

Dependent  upon  Ghazni  are  the  districts  of  Nani,  Oba,  K^rabagh 
and  Mokar  on  the  road  to  Kandahar,  and  the  province  of  Wardak  on 
the  road  to  Kabal,  with  Nawar  to  the  north  of  this  line,  and  Shilgar 
with  Logar  to  the  south  east  and  east.  Under  the  kings  the  revenue 
is  said  to  have  been  fixed  at  two  lakhs  of  rupees,  but  Amir  Mahomed 
Khan  realizes  much  more  —  besides  obtaining  eighty  thousand  ru¬ 
pees  from  Wardak,  and  forty  thousand  rupees  from  Logar,  not  includ¬ 
ed,  I  believe,  in  the  estimate  of  two  lakhs. 
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This  Sirdar  is  reported  as  exercising  zillam  or  tyranny,  yet  al¬ 
though  he  is  severe  and  rapacious,  and  governs  his  country  with  a 
strong  steady  hand,  he  is  not  altogether  unpopular  either  with  his 
subjects  or  his  soldiery.  The  former  know  that  he  will  have  his  dues, 
and  that  they  must  live  in  peace  with  each  other,  but  they  are  also 
certain  that  he  will  not  beyond  this  molest  them,  and  above  all  that 
he  will  not  vexatiously  annoy  them.  The  soldiery  are  conscious  that 
he  requires  strict  obedience,  and  that  they  should  be  always  ready  for 
his  service,  but  then  they  are  secure  of  their  pay.  He  is  continually 
intent  upon  enriching  and  strengthening  himself,  but  unwisely,  in  pro¬ 
moting  his  own  selfish  projects,  tends  to  impoverish  his  subjects,  for 
shrewd  as  he  is,  he  has  not  the  sense  to  know  that  the  best  strength 
of  a  ruler  is  the  prosperity  of  those  he  governs.  But  for  such  reasons, 
his  administrative  talents  would  command  every  commendation,  and 
his  well  filled  stores  and  magazines  might  be  looked  upon  with  great 
complacency.  As  governor  of  Ghazni,  he  has  put  down  every  chief 
within  his  jurisdiction,  whom  he  deemed  likely  from  character  or  com¬ 
mand  of  resources,  to  offer  opposition  to  his  measures,  some  even  he 
has  put  to  death,  and  on  that  account  has  incurred  odium.  Yet  in  the 
advance  of  the  Kandahar  army  upon  Ghazni,  no  one  thought  of  join¬ 
ing  it,  and  at  Nani,  the  Hazara  owners  of  a  castle  ventured  to  defend 
it,  and  slew  several  of  the  invaders.  Fur  Dil  Khan  moreover  drew 
off  his  men,  remarking  that  he  could  not  afford  to  lose  troops  before 
castles,  as  he  should  want  them  in  the  approaching  battle. 

Amir  Mahomed  Khan,  in  political  matters,  identifies  himself  with 
his  brother  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  who  reposes  confidence  in  him, 
which  he  dares  not  place  upon  any  other  person.  Neither  does  the 
Kabal  chief  object  to  his  brother’s  advancing  his  own  particular 
views,  aware  that  he  has  no  designs  hostile  to  himself. 

As  a  commander,  Amir  Mahomed  Khan,  while  allowed  to  be  pru¬ 
dent,  and  not  wanting  in  personal  valour,  is  not  esteemed  a  very  for¬ 
tunate  one,  which  may  perhaps  be  owing  to  his  astonishing  corpulen¬ 
cy,  which  unfits  him  for  any  great  activity.  The  bustling  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  has  often  brought  him  into  action,  particularly  in  the  Kohistan 
of  Kabal,  and  the  rebels  there,  when  they  heard  that  the  unwieldly 
Sirdar  was  sent  against  them,  would  rejoice,  for  they  concluded  that 
he  would  certainly  be  beaten.  It  may  be  remarked  that  while  he 
possesses  absolute  power  at  Ghazni,  it  is  understood  that  he  holds  it 
under  his  brother. 

Ka'bal. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  flourishing  state  of  Kabal,  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  brave  and  popular  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  emphatically 
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designated  one  of  the  swords  of  Khorasan,  by  his  brother  the  vazfr 
FattI  Khan.  It  is  cheering  for  the  traveller,  in  these  generally  mis¬ 
governed  regions,  to  reach  some  spot,  where  order  and  security  prevail, 
and  to  be  able  to  range  over  the  wildest  scenes,  where,  although  the 
ruffian  inhabitants  possess  every  desire  to  plunder,  they  are  restrained 
by  the  vigilance  of  their  ruler  from  its  exercise.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  narrate  the  particulars  of  the  acquisition  of  Kabal  by  Dost  Mahomed 
Khan,  a  task  which  would  exceed  my  ability,  as  my  brief  stay  in  the 
country  did  not  allow  me  to  acquire  the  necessary  information.  It 
may  however  generally  be  observed  that  on  the  demise  of  the  Sirdar 
Mahomed  Azem  Khan,  the  authority  here  devolved  upon  his  son  Ha¬ 
bib  Ulah  Khan,  together  with  considerable  treasures.  The  incapacity 
for  government  of  this  youth,  rash,  headstrong,  profuse  and  dissipat¬ 
ed,  was  soon  evident,  and  his  misconduct  invited  the  attempts  of  his 
ambitious  uncles  to  supplant  him.  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  Ghazni,  and  in  charge  of  the  Kohistan  of  Kabal,  was  first  in  the 
field,  but  Habib  Ulah  who  was  personally  extremely  brave,  was  ena¬ 
bled  by  means  of  his  treasure  to  repel  repeated  attacks.  Still  he  was 
much  pressed,  when  the  Sirdars  of  Kandahar  and  Peshawer,  fearful 
that  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  might  prevail,  and  anxious  to  participate 
in  the  spoil  of  their  nephew,  marched  avowedly  to  assist  him,  and 
reached  Kabal.  From  this  time  a  series  of  most  extraordinary  events 
occurred,  the  authority  of  the  son  of  Mahomed  Azem  Khan  had  vir¬ 
tually  ceased,  and  the  only  question  remaining  to  be  decided  was  as 
to  the  appropriation  of  his  wealth  and  power.  The  Kandahar  and 
Peshawer  Sirdars  coalesced  had  possession  of  Kabal,  Dost  Mahomed 
Khan  standing  alone  and  opposed  to  them.  He,  who  had  once 
been  the  assailant  upon  Habib  Ulah  Khan,  now  asserted  himself  his 
defender,  and  a  strange  succession  of  skirmi&hes,  negociations,  tru¬ 
ces,  perjuries,  &c.  followed.  The  state  of  anarchy  had  nevertheless 
endured  so  long,  that  thinking  people  began  to  reflect  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  some  efforts  should  be  made  to  bring  it  to  a  termination, 
and  the  Sirdars  of  Kandahar  contributed  to  bring  about  a  crisis,  by 
perfidiously  seizing  first  the  person  of  their  nephew,  and  then  his  trea¬ 
sures.  It  may  have  been  their  design  to  have  retained  Kabal,  but 
their  tyranny  was  so  excessive,  that  the  people  no  longer  hesitated 
to  form  leagues  for  their  expulsion.  The  attention  of  most  men  was 
turned  upon  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  as  a  fit  instrument  to  relieve  the 
country,  and  the  Kazilbashes,  in  particular,  opened  a  communication 
with  him,  then,  a  fugitive  in  the  Kohistan,  and  urged  him  to  renew 
his  efforts,  of  course  assuring  him  of  their  assistance.  Haji  Khan, 
in  the  service  of  the  Kandahar  Sirdars,  perceiving  the  turn  affairs 
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were  taking,  also  secretly  allied  himself  with  the  Kohistan  chief,  as 
did  the  Nawab  Jabar  Khan,  with  many  other  leading  men  of  the  city, 
and  of  the  country  at  large.  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  was  soon  again  in 
arms,  and  as  soon  approached  Kabal.  The  combined  Sirdars  aware 
of  the  precarious  tenure  of  their  sway,  and  of  the  confeder  acy  against 
them,  thought  fit  to  yield  to  the  storm  rather  than  to  brave  its  fury, 
and  therefore  entered  into  fresh  arrangements,  by  which  they  left  Ka¬ 
bal  in  charge  of  Sultan  Mahomed  Khan,  one  of  the  Peshawer  Sirdars. 
The  Kandahar  Sirdars  retiring  with  their  spoils.  The  claims  of  Ha¬ 
bib  Ulah  Khan  were  forgotten  by  all  parties,  and  it  was  still  hoped 
to  exclude  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  from  Kabal.  Sultan  Mahomed  Khan 
governed  Kabal  for  about  a  year  without  gaining  the  good  opini¬ 
ons  of  any  one,  and  as  he  discouraged  the  Kazilbash  interest,  that 
faction  still  inclined  to  Dost  Mahomed  Khan.  The  latter  chief,  a- 
vailing  himself  of  a  favorable  opportunity,  suddenly  invested  his  half 
brother  in  the  Balia  Hissar  or  citadel.  The  means  of  defence  were 
inadequate,  and  mediation  was  accepted,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
Sultan  Mahomed  Khan  retired  to  Peshawer.  Dost  Mahomed  Khan 
engaging  to  remit  him  annually  the  sum  of  one  lakh  of  rupees,  be¬ 
came  master  of  Kabal  and  its  dependencies. 

A  new  distribution  was  the  consequence  of  this  Sirdar’s  elevation. 
Ghazni,  with  its  districts,  was  confirmed  to  Amir  Mahomed  Khan, 
the  Ghilji  districts,  east  of  Kabal  and  in  Lughman,  were  made  over 
to  the  Nawab  Jabar  Khan,  and  Barman  was  assigned  to  Haji  Khan. 
Habib  Ulah  Khan  was  deemed  worthy  of  notice,  and  was  allowed  to 
retain  one  thousand  horse  in  pay,  while  Ghorband  was  given  to  him 
in  jaghir.  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  had  more  claimants  on  his  genero¬ 
sity  than  it  was  in  his  power  to  satisfy,  and  from  the  first  was  circum¬ 
scribed  in  his  finances.  Kabal  is  but  a  small  country  extending  west¬ 
ward  to  Maidan,  beyond  which  the  province  of  Ghazni  commences, 
and  eastward  to  the  Kotal  or  pass  of  Jigdillak,  the  frontier  of  Jelala- 
bad.  To  the  north  it  extends  to  the  base  of  the  Hindu  Kosh,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  forty  to  fifty  miles,  while  to  the  south  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  extend  twenty  miles,  there  being  no  places  of  any  consequence 
in  that  direction. 

The  revenue  enjoyed  by  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  including  that  of 
Ghazni,  Lughman,  &c.  was  estimated  at  fourteen  lakhs  of  rupees, 
and  strenuous  efforts  were  making  to  encrease  it,  especially  by  en¬ 
forcing  tribute  from  the  neighbouring  rude  tribes,  who  for  a  long 
time,  profiting  by  the  confusion  reigning  in  the  country,  had  withheld 
payment.  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  has  already  coerced  the  Jajf  and 
Turl  tribes  of  Khuram,  and  of  Khost,  as  well  as  the  Suliman  Khej 
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tribes  of  Zurmat.  His  brother  Amir  Mahomed  Khan  collects  reve¬ 
nue  from  the  Hazaras  of  BIsut,  and  it  is  contemplated  to  reduce  to 
submission  the  Safi  tribes  of  Taghow. 

Of  the  military  force  of  the  country,  or  of  such  portion  of  it  as  on 
ordinary  occasions  can  be  brought  into  the  field,  an  idea  may  be 
formed  by  what  has  been  noted  of  the  army  collected  at  Ghazni.  It 
was  computed  to  consist  of  six  thousand  men,  while  the  Nawab  Jabar 
Khan,  with  seven  hundred  men,  was  stationed  at  Jelalabad,  and  other 
bodies  were  necessarily  dispersed  over  the  country.  The  Nawab  Ma¬ 
homed  Zeman  Khan,  as  an  ally  of  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  was  indeed 
in  the  camp,  but  had  brought  only  his  specially  retained  troops, 
and  on  this  occasion  it  was  plain  that  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  had  made 
no  extraordinary  efforts,  as  the  iljari  or  militia  of  the  country  was  not 
called  upon  to  serve. 

He  had  about  twelve  pieces  of  artillery  with  him,  which  were  much 
better  looked  after  and  provided  than  those  of  Kandahar,  three  or 
four  other  pieces  are  with  his  brother  in  Ghazni,  and  the  Nawab  Ma¬ 
homed  Zeman  Khan,  has  some  half  dozen  more,  which  I  passed  at 
Ballabagh,  and  which  he  did  not  carry  with  him.  It  is  also  probable 
there  were  other  pieces  at  Kabal. 

The  assumption  of  authority  by  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  has  been  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  prosperity  of  Kabal,  which  after  so  long  a  period  of 
commotion,  required  a  calm.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  will 
yet  play  a  considerable  part  in  the  affairs  of  Khorasan. 

Whether  his  energies  are  to  be  displayed  in  the  defence  of  his 
country  against  the  ambition  of  the  Sikhs,  or  exercised  to  extend  his 
sway,  is  matter  of  argument,  but  he  is  universally  regarded  as  the 
only  chief  capable  of  restoring  the  Duran!  fortunes.  He  is  beloved 
by  all  classes  of  his  subjects,  and  the  Hindu  fearlessly  approaches 
him  in  his  rides,  and  addresses  him  with  the  certainty  of  being  at¬ 
tended  to.  He  administers  justice  with  impartiality,  and  has  proved 
that  the  lawless  habits  of  the  Afghan  are  to  be  controlled.  He  is  ve¬ 
ry  attentive  to  his  military,  and  conscious  how  much  depends  upon 
the  efficiency  of  his  troops,  is  very  particular  as  to  their  composition. 
His  circumscribed  funds  and  resources  hardly  permit  him  to  be  re¬ 
gular  in  his  payments,  yet  his  soldiers  have  the  satisfaction  to  know 
that  he  neither  hoards,  or  wastes  their  pay  in  idle  expences. 

Dost  Mahomed  Khan  has  distinguished  himself,  on  various  occa¬ 
sions,  by  acts  of  personal  intrepidity,  and  has  proved  himself  an  able 
commander,  yet  he  is  equally  well  skilled  in  stratagem  and  polity,  and 
only  employs  the  sword  when  other  means  fail.  He  is  remarkably 
plain  in  attire,  and  would  be  scarcely  noticed  in  darbar  but  for  his 
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seat.  His  white  linen  raiments  afforded  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
gaudy  exhibition  of  some  of  his  chiefs,  especially  of  the  young  Ha¬ 
bib  Ulah  Khan,  who  glitters  with  gold.  I  had  an  audience  of  him, 
in  the  camp  at  Ghazni,  and  should  not  have  conjectured  him  a  man 
of  ability,  either  from  his  conversation  or  from  his  appearance,  but  it 
becomes  necessary  to  subscribe  to  the  general  impression,  and  the 
conviction  of  his  talent  for  government,  will  be  excited  at  every  step 
through  his  country.  A  stranger  must  be  cautious  in  estimating  the 
character  of  a  Durani  from  his  appearance  merely,  —  a  slight  obser¬ 
ver,  like  myself,  would  not  discover  in  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  the 
gallant  warrior  and  shrewd  politician,  still  less  on  looking  at  the  slow 
pacing,  coarse  featured  Haji  Khan,  would  he  recognize  the  active  and 
enterprizing  officer,  which  he  must  be  believed  to  be,  unless  we  dis¬ 
credit  the  testimony  of  every  one. 

Of  Dost  Mahomed  Khan’s  personal  views  there  can  be  little  known, 
as  he  is  too  prudent  to  divulge  them,  but  the  unpopularity  of  his  bro¬ 
thers  would  make  it  easy  for  him  to  become  the  sole  authority  in 
Khorasan.  I  have  heard  that  he  is  not  inimical  to  the  restoration  of 
the  king  Sujah  al  Mulkh,  and  it  is  a  common  saying  with  Afghans, 
“  how  happy  we  should  be  if  Shah  Sujah  were  Padshah,  and  Dost 
Mahomed  Vazfr.” 

The  king,  it  is  known,  has  a  sister  of  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  in  his 
haram,  but  how  he  became  possessed  of  her  is  differently  related. 
Some  say,  he  heard  that  she  was  a  fine  woman,  and  forcibly  seized 
her,  others  that  she  was  given  to  him  with  the  due  consent  of  all  par¬ 
ties.  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  and  his  brother  at  Ghazni,  are  supposed 
by  some  to  be  Shias,  as  their  mother  is  of  that  persuasion.  They 
do  not  however  profess  to  be  so  to  their  Stfni  subjects,  although  pos¬ 
sibly  allowing  the  Shia  part  of  the  community  to  indulge  in  a  belief 
flattering  to  them. 

JelaTaba'd. 

This  fine  and  productive  province  is  held  by  the  Nawab  Mahomed 
Zemcin  Khan,  son  of  the  Nawab  Assad  Khan,  who  died  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  who  thence  acquired  the  title  of  Nawab.  He  is  consequently  a 
nephew  to  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  and  the  Sirdars  of  Kandahar  and 
Peshawer.  He  was  expelled  from  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  by  Samandar 
Khan,  Popal  Zai,  who  took  possession  of  the  place  in  the  name  of 
Shah  Mahmud,  and  Mahomed  Zcman  Khan  then  joined  Shah  Sujah 
al  Mulkh,  who  was  at  that  time  advancing  from  Bahawalpur,  having 
been  invited  from  Ludiana  by  the  Sirdar  Mahomed  Azein  Khan. 
Samandar  Khan  was  with  some  difficulty  driven  from  Dera  Ghazi 
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Khan,  and  Mahomed  Z email  Khan  followed  the  Shah  to  Peshawer, 
where  quarrelling  with  the  Sirdar  Mahomed  Azem  Khan,  the  mo¬ 
narch  fought  a  battle,  was  defeated,  and  presently  became  a  fugi¬ 
tive. 

I  know  not  exactly  in  what  manner  he  acquired  the  government 
of  Jelalabad,  but  conjecture  that  he  held  it  during  the  authority  of  Ma¬ 
homed  Azem  Khan  at  Kabal,  as  in  the  Sirdar’s  expedition  against  the 
Sikhs,  he  was  dispatched  to  raise  levies  in  the  Yusaf  Zai  country. 
His  interest  however  in  the  family  was  always  considerable,  and  the 
Vazfr  Fatti  Khan  united  his  daughter  to  him.  He  is  said  to  be  very 
wealthy,  but  is  by  no  means  generally  respected  for  ability.  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  deficient  in  firmness,  and  rules  with  too  lax  a  hand.  Plac¬ 
ed  over  restless  and  turbulent  subjects,  he  has  no  energy  to  control 
them,  and  it  would  seem  his  averseness  to  cruelty  prevents  him  from 
repressing  disorders  or  punishing  the  guilty.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  qualities  which  are  amiable  in  the  private  individual,  should  be 
errors  in  the  ruler,  but  they  do  so  operate  in  Mahomed  Zeman 
Khan’s  case,  and  his  authority  is  despised  because  it  is  not  feared. 

The  revenue  of  Jelalabad,  including  that  from  the  Tajik  villages 
and  lands  of  Lughman,  amounts,  it  is  said,  to  above  three  lakhs  of 
rupees,  and  might  be  largely  encreased.  The  Sirdar  keeps  up  but 
a  limited  military  establishment,  and  in  case  of  need,  generally 
employs  the  fljari  or  militia  of  the  country,  which  he  can  assemble  to 
the  extent  of  two  or  three  thousand  men.  He  can  also  call  upon  the 
services  of  the  petty  Saiyad  chiefs  of  Khonar,  and  of  Sadat  Khan,  the 
Momand  chief  of  Lalpur.  He  has  six  pieces  of  artillery  not  in  very 
good  order. 

Although  an  ally  of  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  he  is  supposed  to  have  a 
bias  towards  the  Sirdars  of  Peshawer,  and  the  connection  it  is 
thought  will  become  closer.  He  provides  for  many  members  of  the 
Barak  Zai  family,  by  giving  them  lands  and  villages,  and  Jelalabad 
affords  an  asylum  to  some  whose  political  misdemeanours  have 
made  it  necessary  for  them  to  abandon  Kabal. 

The  province  of  Jelalabad  extends  from  the  Kotal  of  Jigdillak  to 
Daka,  in  a  line  from  west  to  east.  To  the  south,  the  great  range  of 
Safed  Koh  divides  it  from  Khuram,  and  to  the  north,  a  series  of  hills 
of  nearly  equal  elevation,  separates  it  from  Kafristan  and  Bajor.  Daka, 
the  eastern  point,  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  celebrated  pass  of  Khaibar, 
which  leads  through  the  hills  of  the  Khaibar  tribes  to  Peshawer. 
The  beautiful  valley  of  Jelalabad  is  extremely  well  watered,  and 
besides  the  Surkh  Rud  and  Karasu,  with  a  number  of  rivulets  which 
flow  from  the  Safed  Koh,  the  great  river  of  Kabal  glides  through  it, 
receiving  in  its  course  the  united  river  of  Lughman,  composed  of  the 
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streams  of  Allshang  and  Alingar,  and  lower  down  the  fine  river  of 
Kameh,  Khonar  and  Chitral.  These  rivers  flow  from  the  north,  and 
have  their  sources  remote  from  this  part  of  the  country.  The  climate 
of  Jelalabad  is  remarkably  diversified.  The  winter  season  is  parti¬ 
cularly  delightful,  although  subject  to  violent  wind  storms,  and  in 
the  summer  although  in  the  centre  of  the  valley  or  along  the  course 
of  the  river,  the  heat  is  excessive,  the  skirts  of  the  Safed  Koh  con¬ 
tain  a  number  of  cool  and  agreable  spots  to  which  the  inhabitants 
may  retire. 

Koaibari'  Tribes  . 

These  tribes  dwell  in  the  hills  between  the  valley  of  Jelalabad  and 
the  great  plain  ofPeshawer.  They  have  three  great  divisions,  the  A- 
fredls,  the  Shinwaris,  and  the  Orak  Zais.  Of  these  the  Afredis  in  their 
present  locality,  are  the  more  numerous,  the  Shinwaris  more  disposed 
to  the  arts  of  traffic,  and  the  Orak  Zais  the  more  orderly,  if  amongst 
such  people  any  can  be  so  pronounced.  The  Afredis  occupy  the  east¬ 
ern  parts  of  the  hills,  nearest  Peshawer  ;  and  the  Shinwaris  the  west¬ 
ern  parts,  looking  upon  the  valley  of  Jelalabad.  The  Orak  Zais  re¬ 
side  in  Tirah  intermingled  with  the  Afredis,  and  some  of  them  are 
found  in  the  hills  south-west  ofPeshawer.  It  was  a  malek  of  this 
tribe  who  conducted  Nadir  Shah  and  a  force  of  cavalry  by  the  route 
of  Chura  and  Tirah  to  Peshawer,  when  the  principal  road  through 
the  hills  was  defended  against  him.  The  Shinwaris  besides  their 
portion  of  the  hills,  have  the  lands  immediately  west  of  them,  and 
some  of  the  vallies  of  the  Safed  Koh  range.  More  westernly  still  un¬ 
der  the  same  hill  range,  they  are  found  south  of  Jelalabad,  and  are 
there  neighbours  of  the  Khoganis.  These  are  in  the  condition  of  un¬ 
ruly  subjects.  There  are  also  some  of  them  in  Ghorband,  and  they 
dwell  in  great  numbers  bordering  on  Bajor  to  the  north-west,  where  they 
are  independent,  and  engaged  in  constant  hostilities  with  the  tribes 
of  Bajor  and  of  Kafristan. 

Tirah  and  Chura  are  said  to  be  fertile  and  well  peopled  vallies, 
enjoying  a  cool  climate  in  comparison  with  that  ofPeshawer,  and  it  is 
not  unusual  for  the  Sirdars  and  others,  who  have  an  understanding 
with  the  inhabitants,  to  pass  the  warm  weather  in  the  former  of  these 
places,  which  has  also  frequently  become  a  place  of  refuge  to  the 
distressed.  At  Chura  resides  Khan  Bahadar  Khdn,  AfredI,  who  at¬ 
tained  eminence  amongst  his  tribe  from  the  circumstance  of  his  atten¬ 
dance  at  court  during  the  sway  of  the  Sadu  Zais.  Shah  Sujah  mar¬ 
ried  one  of  his  daughters,  and  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  found 
an  asylum  with  him.  The  Khaibarls  like  other  rude  Afghan  tribes, 
have  their  maleks  or  chiefs,  but  the  authority  of  these  is  very  limit- 
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ed,  and  as  every  individual  has  a  voice  on  public  affairs,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  describe  the  confusion  that  exists  amongst  them.  Of  course 
unanimity  is  out  of  the  question,  and  it  generally  happens  that  a  Na- 
nawatl  or  deliberation  on  any  business,  terminates  not  by  bringing  it 
to  a  conclusion,  but  in  strife  amongst  themselves.  The  portions  of 
the  Afredi  and  Shinwarl  tribes  who  inhabit  the  defiles  of  Khaibar, 
through  which  the  road  leads  from  Peshawer  to  the  Jelalabad  valley, 
are  but  inconsiderable  as  to  numbers,  but  they  are  extremely  infam¬ 
ous  on  account  of  their  ferocity,  and  their  long  indulged  habits  of  ra¬ 
pine.  Under  the  Sadu  Zai  princes  they  received  an  annual  allow¬ 
ance  of  twelve  thousand  rupees  on  condition  of  keeping  the  road 
through  their  country  open,  and  abstaining  from  plunder.  They  cal¬ 
led  themselves  therefore  the  Nukaran  or  servants  of  the  king.  It 
would  appear,  from  every  statement,  that  they  were  in  those  days  lit¬ 
tle  scrupulous,  still  kafllas  followed  their  road,  so  manifestly  the 
better  and  nearer  one,  submitting  to  their  exactions  and  annoyances, 
and  satisfied  with  being  not  wholly  rifled.  Their  stipend  being  dis¬ 
continued  by  the  Barak  Zai  Sirdars,  to  whom  the  attachment  they 
evinced  to  Shah  Sujah  has  rendered  them  very  suspected,  they  have 
thrown  off  all  restraint,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  the  Khai¬ 
bar  road  is  closed  to  the  traders  of  Peshawer  and  Kabal. 

They  are,  in  the  mass,  very  numerous,  and  it  is  boasted  that  the 
Afredi  tribe  can  muster  forty  thousand  fighting  men,  of  course  an 
improbable  number,  or  one  which  might  be  presumed  to  include  e- 
very  man,  woman  and  child  amongst  them.  On  various  occasions 
when  their  strength  has  been  exhibited,  from  two  to  five  thousand 
men  have  assembled.  At  Jam,  a  little  village  at  the  entrance  of  the 
pass  on  the  Peshawer  side,  resides  generally  Shah  Rastil  Shah,  a 
nephew,  as  he  pretends  to  be,  of  the  notorious  Saiyad  Ahmed  Shah, 
and  in  quality  of  his  agent.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  he,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  village  people,  had  fled  into  the  hills,  apprehensive  of  an 
attack  from  the  Sirdars  of  Peshawer.  When  Saiyad  Ahmed  Shah  has 
funds,  he  can  always  command  the  services  of  two  or  three  thousand 
Khaibarls,  the  most  desperate  and  needy  of  the  tribes.  Upon  Ran- 
jit  Sing’s  excursion  to  Peshawer,  the  Khaibarls  opened  the  bands  or 
barriers  of  the  Bara  river,  and  inundated  his  camp  by  night.  They 
were  on  the  alert,  and  profited  by  the  consequent  confusion  to  carry  off 
much  spoil  and  many  horses.  The  Maharaja  was  chagrined,  and  in 
the  morning  summonsed  the  Peshawer  Sirdars,  who  asserted  that  it 
was  not  their  deed,  and  then  he  precipitately  left  for  Lahore,  hav¬ 
ing  made  only  a  stay  of  three  days. 
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The  principal  Maieks  at  present  of  the  Khaibaris  occupying  the 
defiles,  are  Alladad  Khan  and  Faiz  Talab  Khan.  They  are  Afredis, 
and  reside  at  Ghari  Lolla  Beg  on  the  line  of  road.  Khan  Bahadar 
Khan  of  Chura  has  no  connection  with  the  Barak  Zai  Sirdars.  Mir 
Alam  Khan,  an  Orak  Zai,  has  long  been  associated  with  them,  but 
by  so  doing,  has  lost  his  influence  amongst  his  tribe.  He  generally 
lives  at  Peshawer,  receiving  a  liberal  allowance,  but  even  he  has 
sometimes  rebelled.  This  was  one  of  the  men,  whose  riding  in  a 
pal k i  was  so  offensive  in  the  eyes  of  Shah  Sujah,  when  he  reached 
Peshawer  upon  the  invitation  of  Mahomed  Azem  Khan,  that  he  or¬ 
dered  him  to  be  tumbled  out  of  it,  — which  operation  was  perform¬ 
ed,  and  also  upon  Amir  Mahomed  Khan,  the  Sirdar’s  brother,  and 
present  governor  of  Ghazni.  These  acts  so  disgusted  and  incensed 
the  Sirdar,  that  he  instantly  ejected  the  monarch  whom  he  had 
wished  to  acknowledge,  and  who  in  this  instance  lost  his  crown  be- 
cause  he  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  a  Khaibari  carried  in  a 
palkf. 

PeshaVeii. 

Peshawer  at  the  time  of  my  visit  in  1827  was  governed  by  the  Sir* 
dars  Yar  Mahomed  Khan,  Sultan  Mahomed  Khan,  Saiyad  Mahomed 
Khan,  and  Pir  Mahomed  Khan  — four  brothers,  sons  of  Pahindah 
Khan,  and  by  the  same  mother.  They  appeared  to  preserve  a  good 
understanding  with  each  other,  and  assembled  daily  at  a  common 
darbar  or  council  at  their  mother’s  house.  Each  of  course  had  a  se¬ 
parate  darbar  to  transact  ordinary  business  wiih  his  own  dependents. 

The  Sirdar  Yar  Mahomed  Khan,  the  eldest,  was  nominally  the 
chief,  and  in  fact  possessed  the  larger  proportion  of  revenue,  but  Pir 
Mahomed  Khan,  the  youngest,  was  perhaps  the  most  powerful,  from 
the  greater  number  of  troops  he  retained,  besides  being  considered 
of  an  active,  indeed,  rather  daring  spirit.  Sultan  Mahomed  Khan 
was  not  supposed  to  want  capacity,  and  was  held  to  be  milder 
and  more  amiable  than  his  brothers,  but  his  excessive  love  of  finery 
exposed  him  to  ridicule,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  haram  seemed  to 
occupy  more  of  his  attention  than  public  affairs.  Saiyad  Mahomed 
Khan  was  in  intellect  much  inferior  to  the  others,  and  looked  upon 
as  a  cypher  in  all  matters  of  consultation  and  government.  Sultan 
Mahomed  Khan  was  moreover  distinguished  for  his  enmity  to  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan  of  Kabal,  and  for  his  extraordinary  affection  for  his 
half  brother  Raham  Dil  Khan  of  Kandahar.  He  was  also  of  the  Sir- 
d&rs,  the  one  who  paid  most  attention  to  Europeans  who  passed 
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through  the  country,  in  this  respect  vyeing  with  the  Nawab  Jabar 
Khan  at  Kabal. 

The  territory  held  by  the  Sird&rs  is  of  very  limited  extent,  com¬ 
prising  only  the  city  of  Peshawer  with  the  adjacent  country,  which? 
might  be  included  within  a  circle  drawn  from  the  city,  as  a  centre, 
with  a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles,  but  then  it  is  uncommonly  fertile 
and  well  cultivated,  the  command  of  water  being  so  abundant  from 
the  rivers  Bara  and  Jelalabad  which  traverse  it.  The  gross  revenue 
of  the  city  and  lands  was  estimated  at  ten  lakhs  of  rupees,  to  which 
one  lakh  has  been  added  by  the  acquisition  of  Kohat  and  Hangu, 
which  places  have  also  afforded  an  encrease  of  territory.  The  mili¬ 
tary  retainers  of  the  Sirdars  probably  do  not  exceed  three  thousand" 
men,  if  so  many,  but  they  could  call  out,  if  they  had  funds  to  subsist 
them,  a  numerous  militia.  Their  artillery  numbers  ten  or  twelve 
pieces. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Peshawer  are  a  strange  medley  of 
mixed  races,  of  Tajiks,  Hindlrfs,  Panjabis,  Kashmiris,  c.  and  they 
are  proverbially  roguish  and  litigious —  but  the  cultivators  and  resi¬ 
dents  in  the  country  are  Afghans  of  the  Momand,  Khalil  and  Kogia- 
ni  families,  and  a  very  healthy  population,  ardently  attached  to  their 
country  and  religion,  and  deserving  better  rulers  than  the  ones  they 
have. 

The  Sirdars  of  Peshawer  cannot  be  called  independent,  as  they 
hold  their  country  entirely  at  the  pleasure  of  Ranjit  Sing  —  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  advance  of  his  frontier  to  the  Indus.  Still  the 
Sikh  Raja  has  not  yet  ventured  to-  assume  the  full  authority,  and  they 
are  left  in  power,,  remitting  him  tribute,  and*  placing  their  sons  in  his 
hands  as  hostages.  They  are  impatient  under  the  yoke,  but  every 
manifestation  of  contumacy  only  tends  to  confirm  their  subjection,  and 
Vo  aggravate  the  annoyances  indicted  upon  them. 

But  a  year  or  two  since  Saiyad  Ahmed  Shah  appeared  in  these  parts 
and  in  the  Yasaf  Zai  country,  succeeding  in  arousing  the  fanatic  Ma- 
homedan  population,  collected,  it  is  said,  above  one  hundred  thousand 
men.  If  this  number  be  exaggerated,  it  is  yet  certain  that  he  had 
a  prodigious  host  assembled,  for  he  was  joined  by  adventurers  and 
crusaders  from  all  parts  of  Afghanistan,  and  even  from  India.  Hu 
gave  out  that  he  had  a  divine  commission  to  take  possession  of  the 
Panjab,,  Hindustan  and  China,  and  swore  that  he  would  compel  Ran¬ 
jit  Sing  to  turn  Mussulman,  or  cut  off  his  head.  The  Saiyad  march¬ 
ed  to  Noshara,  on  the  Kabal  river,  and  crossed  it,  intending  to  com¬ 
mence  his  operations  by  the  capture  of  Atak,  on  this  side  the  key  to 
the  Panjab.  The  Peshawer  Sird&rs  united  themselves  with  the 
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Saiyad,  and  joined  his  camp  with  their  troops  and  guns.  The  Sikhs 
prepared  to  meet  the  crisis,  and  Hari  Sing  at  the  head  of  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  men  was  to  keep  them  from  crossing  the  Indus,  until  the  Ma¬ 
haraja  should  arrive  with  a  large  army,  including  all  his  regulars,  from 
Lahore.  In  the  Mussulman  camp  all  was  hope  and  exultation,  num¬ 
bers  and  the  presumed  favor  of  heaven  permitted  none  to  doubt  of 
success,  and  a  distribution  was  already  made  of  the  Sikh  towns  and 
tillages.  The  soul  of  the  Saiyad  dilated,  and  in  his  pride  of  feeling, 
he  used  expressions  implying  that  he  considered  himself  the  master 
of  Peshawer,  and  the  Sirdars  as  his  vassals.  They  became  suspi¬ 
cious,  and  their  final  defection,  if  not  owing  to  the  circumstance  entire¬ 
ly,  is  by  some  palliated  on  account  of  it.  The  one  half  of  Hari  Sing’s 
force,  under  an  old  warrior  Budh  Sing,  had  crossed  the  Indus,  and 
marched  near  to  the  village  of  Saiyadwala,  where  they  threw  up  a  san- 
gar  or  field  work.  The  Saiyad  established  himself  at  Saiyadwala, 
and  his  host  surrounded  Budh  Sing’s  force  within  the  sangar.  The 
"Sikhs  were  in  great  distress  for  some  days,  and  Budh  Sing  at  length 
dost  patience,  and  determined  to  extricate  himself  or  to  perish.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  communicated  with  the  Durani  chiefs  of  Pesha¬ 
wer,  assuring  them  that  if  they  took  no  part  against  him  in  action, 
he  would  excuse  their  conduct,  in  having  joined  the  Saiyad,  to  the 
Sirkar,  or  to  Ranjit  Sing  —  he  reminded  them  of  the  immense  army 
©n  the  road  under  the  orders  of  the  Sirkar,  and  pointed  out  that,  the 
destruction  of  himself  and  troops,  would  not  influence  the  issue  of  the 
contest,  and  they  must  know  the  Sirkar  was  “  Zurawar  ”  or  all  pow¬ 
erful.  These  arguments  decided  the  Sirdars,  and  on  the  morning  of 
battle,  they  who  with  their  cavalry  and  guns  were  stationed  in  front  at 
once  passed  to  the  rear,  Yar  Mahomed  Khan  commanding,  setting  the 
example,  and  crying  out  “  Shikas  !”  “  Shikas  1”  or  “defeat !” — “de¬ 
feat!” —  Budh  Sing  who  had  three  guns,  discharged  them,  invoked  his 
•Guru,  and  charged,  a  bride  abattu,  the  Mussulman  host.  Resistance  was 
very  trifling,  the  happy  temerity  of  Budh  Sing  was  crowned  by  deserv¬ 
ed  success,  and  the  Sikhs  boast  that  each  Sing  on  that  famous  day 
slew  fifteen  or  twenty  of  his  enemies,  admitting  however  that  they  did 
not  fight,  but  threw  themselves  on  the  ground.  The  Saiyad  who  had 
assured  his  men  that  he  had  charmed  the  Sikh  guns  and  matchlocks, 
became  insensible;  his  friends  say  that  he  had  been  drugged  by  the 
artifice  of  the  Sirdars,  they  pretend  that  he  was  struck  with  panic. 
However  this  may  be,  he  was  nearly  captured  in  the  village  of  Sai¬ 
yadwala,  and  the  desperate  resistance  of  his  Hindustani  followers 
alone  prevented  the  accident,  and  gave  time  to  his  elephant  to  be 
swam  across  the  river.  Ranjit  Sing  arriving  soon  after  this  victory, 
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the  whole  army  marched  to  Peshawer,  and  their  presence  produced 
the  greatest  misery,  to  the  city  and  country.  It  is  probable  that  Pe¬ 
shawer  was  at  this  time  very  flourishing,  but  now  a  sad  reverse  was  to 
befal  it.  Part  of  the  town  and  the  Balia  Hissar,  so  long  the  favorite 
residence  of  Shah  Sujah,  were  destroyed,  and  a  number  of  the  gardens 
w’ere  cut  down  to  supply  the  camp  with  fuel.  The  houses  of  the  great 
were  involved  in  ruin,  the  masjids  were  desecrated,  and  the  whole 
country  ravaged.  The  Maharaja  f3iiffered  the  Sirdars  to  retain  their 
territory,  as  had  been  promised  by  Budh  Sing,  but  he  encreased  the 
amount  of  tribute  to  be  paid  him  in  horses,  swords,  jewels,  and  the 
celebrated  Bara  rice,  while  he  carried  away  with  him,  as  hostage,  the 
son  ofYar  Mahomed  Khan.  The  occasion  of  Ranjit  Sing’s  first  vi¬ 
sit  to  Peshawer,  was  when  he  defeated  the  attempt  made  by  the  Sirdar 
Mahomed  Azem  Khan  to  recover  Kashmir  and  the  provinces  west  of 
the  Indus,  when  the  Maharaja  gallantly  anticipated  the  attack,  by 
crossing  the  Indus,  encountering  and  dispersing  his  host  at  Noshara, 
and  marching  on  to  Peshawer. 

From  that  period  Peshawer  became  tributary  to  him,  and  the  Sir¬ 
dars  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  his  vassals.  He  has  establish¬ 
ed  a  system  of  sending  annually  large  bodies  of  troops  to  the  country, 
avowedly  to  receive  his  tributary  offerings,  but  also  no  doubt  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  reviving  and  gaining  its  former  consequence.  This  works 
so  oppressively  that,  Yar  Mahomed  Khan  in  1828  remonstrated,  and 
submitted  that  if  it  were  the  Sirkar’s  pleasure  that  he  should  conti¬ 
nue  at  Peshawer,  these  annual  visitations  must  cease  ;  if  otherwise, 
he  should  retire  to  his  brother  at  Kabal.  Ranjit  Sing  replied  that 
he  might  remain,  (aware  that  he  had  no  idea  of  going,)  and  to  morti¬ 
fy  him,  directed  that  a  horse,  named  Lela,  to  which  a  great  name  at¬ 
tached,  should  be  sent  to  Lahore.  Yar  Mahomed  Khan  affirmed  that 
he  would  as  soon  surrender  one  of  his  wives  as  the  horse.  Monsieur 
Ventura,  an  Italian  officer  was  sent  to  Peshawer,  with  a  force,  to 
compel  the  delivery  of  the  animal.  The  owner  Sultan  Mahomed 
Khan,  swore  on  the  Koran  that  it  was  dead,  and  M.  Ventura  not  be¬ 
ing  so  interested  in  Lela  as  his  royal  master,  believed  the  Sirdar, 
or  affected  to  do  so,  and  returned  to  Lahore.  A  short  time  after¬ 
wards,  Ranjit  Sing  was  informed  that  Lela  was  alive,  and  the  Itali¬ 
an  was  again  sent  off,  in  the  midst  of  the  rains,  to  bring  Lela  or 
Sultan  Mahomed  Khan  to  Lahore,  in  this  instance  without  troops, 
or  but  with  very  few  of  them.  Just  at  this  period  it  occurred 
that  Mulla  Shaktir,  envoy  from  Shah  Sujah  al  Mulkh,  reached  Lahore 
from  Lddicina,  wishing  to  arrange  for  the  recovery  of  Peshawer  and 
K^bal  for  his  master,  who  proposed  to  pay  an  immediate  sum  of 
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three  lakhs  of  rupees  in  cash  and  jewels,  and  hereafter  an  annual 
tribute.  The  Maharaja  refused  to  listen  to  these  terms,  but  took 
care  to  inform  Yar  Mahomed  Khan  of  them,  and  threatened  him  that 
if  the  annual  presents  were  not  doubled,  and  the  horse  Lela  produc¬ 
ed,  he  would  send  the  King  with  an  army  to  recover  his  states. 
The  Italian  officer  had  reached  Peshawer  on  the  mission  for  Lela, 
when  the  Saiyad  Ahmed  Shah,  unexpectedly  made  a  dash  at  Hasht 
naggar,  defeated  the  Sirdar  Saiyad  Mahomed  Khan,  and  took  the  for¬ 
tress,  he  then  possessed  himself  of  Killa  Hind,  a  fort  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Atak,  and  success  encreasing  his  confidence,  and  swelling  the 
number  of  his  followers,  he  again  promised  to  become  formidable. 
I  had  left  Lahore,  and  was  at  Haidarabad  in  Sind,  when  the  tidings  of 
the  Saiyad’s  victory  reached  there,  and  it  was  quite  a  holiday  for  the 
good  people,  who  were  expecting  themselves  to  be  invaded  by  a 
Sikh  army,  for  Ranjit  Sing  had  at  this  time  seriously  contemplated 
the  subjection  of  Sind,  and  was  making  the  necessary  preparations. 
The  first  good  news  was  followed  by  more,  and  it  was  known  that  the 
Saiyad  had  entered  Peshawer,  and  that  the  Sirdar  Yar  Mahomed  Khan 
was  slain,  but  the  accounts  varied  in  the  detail  of  the  mode  in  which 
these  events  were  brought  about.  It  afterwards  proved  that  the  Sir¬ 
dar  had  marched  to  eject  the  Saiyad  from  Hind,  and  had  been  sur¬ 
prised  by  night  and  slain,  and  that  the  Saiyad  had  entered  Pesha¬ 
wer,  the  remaining  three  Sirdars  being  compelled  to  evacuate  it  by 
the  defection  ofFaizfilah  Khan,  HazarkhanI,  but  that  he  did  not 
think  prudent  to  retain  it,  and  restored  it  to  the  Sirdars  on  their  a- 
greeing  to  pay  him  one  lakh  of  rupees,  which  a  certain  Molavl  was  left 
behind  to  receive.  The  Saiyad  had  scarcely  retired  when  the  Sir¬ 
dars  slew  the  Molavl  and  Faizulah  Khan:  assistance  was  received 
both  from  Lahore  and  Kabal,  and  finally  the  Saiyad’s  garrison  at 
Hind  was  captured,  and  he  was  again  driven  within  the  limits  of  the 
Yusafzai  districts. 

The  train  of  events  necessarily  made  the  surviving  Sirdars  more 
than  ever  dependent  upon  the  mercy  of  Ranjit  Sing,  and  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  add  that  the  much  coveted  Lela  was  soon  on  his  journey  to 
Lahore,  as  was  a  son  of  Sultan  Mahomed  Khan,  to  replace  as  a  hos¬ 
tage  the  son  of  his  deceased  brother. 

The  Yu'safzais. 

These  tribes  hold  the  country  north  of  the  course  of  the  great  Ka¬ 
bal  river,  and  have  the  river  Indus  for  their  eastern  boundary,  while 
on  the  west,  they  are  neighbours  of  the  Otman  Zai  Momands  and  of 
the  tribes  of  Bajor.  Immediately  north  of  the  first  river  are  the  Ka- 
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mal  Zai,  A  man  Zai  and  Rezzar  tribes,  holding  the  tract  forming  the 
north-eastern  portion  of  the  great  plain  ofPeshawer.  To  their  west 
are  the  Bai  Zais,  a  lawless  tribe,  and  north  of  them  the  vallies  of  Sa- 
wat  and  Bani'r,  with  Panchtah  ;  still  farther  north  are  the  districts 
of  Shamla,  Dir,  &,c.  the  whole  being  a  very  fine  country,  productive 
in  grain,  and  abounding  in  pasture,  while  it  swarms  with  an  intrepid 
race  of  men,  distinguished  not  only  for  the  spirit  with  which  they 
defend  their  own  country  and  freedom,  but  for  the  alacrity  with 
which  they  enter  into  any  contest  in  support  or  honor  of  their  faith. 

The  level  country  between  the  Kabal  river  and  the  hills  to  the 
north,  has  been  overrun  by  Maharaja  Ranjit  Sing,  and  a  tribute  fixed 
on  the  inhabitants  of  four  rupees  on  every  house,  with  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  horses.  No  people  have  been  more  severely  treated  by  that 
conqueror,  yet  his  vengeance  was  brought  down  upon  them  by  their 
own  folly,  but  for  which  they  might  possibly  have  preserved  indepen¬ 
dence.  The  first  collision  between  the  Sikhs  and  these  rude  but 
warlike  people,  was  in  the  disastrous  expedition  of  the  Sirdar  Ma¬ 
homed  Azem  Khan,  when  a  levy  of  them  was  encountered  by  the 
Maharaja  himself  on  an  eminence  north  of  the  river,  and  opposite  to 
the  Durani  camp.  The  Yusaf  Zais  were  vanquished  and  extinguish¬ 
ed,  but  the  gallantry  of  their  defence  made  a  serious  impression  on 
their  victors,  who  perhaps  would  not  willingly  have  sought  again  to 
involve  themselves  with  a  people  from  whom  so  little  was  to  be  gain¬ 
ed,  and  victory  so  dearly  purchased.  The  defeat  of  these  Ghazfs  or 
champions  of  the  faith,  is  always  considered  by  Ranjit  Sing  as  one  of 
his  most  memorable  exploits.  Subsequently  the  course  of  operations 
against  the  Patans  of  Ganghar,  led  the  Maharaja  to  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Indus,  and  the  Yusaf  Zais  on  the  opposite  bank  slaughtered 
cows,  and  insulted  the  Sikhs  in  the  most  aggravated  manner.  Ran¬ 
jit  Sing  had  not  intended  to  cross  the  river,  and  probably  the  Yusaf 
Zais  imagined  that  he  could  not,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  cur¬ 
rent,  but  at  length  unable  to  control  his  anger  he  stroked  his  beard, 
and  called  upon  his  Sikhs  to  avenge  the  insults  offered  to  their 
Guru.  Monsieur  Allard  present  with  his  regiment  of  cavalry,  not  long 
before  raised,  strove  to  dissuade  the  Maharaja  from  the  attempt,  but 
ineffectually,  and  was  ordered  himself  to  cross  the  river.  The  Sikhs 
gallantly  obeyed  the  call  of  their  prince,  and  precipitated  themselves 
into  the  stream,  but  such  was  the  violence  of  the  current,  that  it  is 
said,  the  fearful  number  of  twelve  hundred  were  swept  away.  M. 
Allard  mounted  his  elephant,  and  at  the  sound  of  his  bugle  the  dis¬ 
ciplined  cavalry  passed  into  the  river,  but  in  entire  ranks,  and  the 
regular  ity  and  union  of  their  movement,  enabled  the  regiment  to  cross 
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with  only  three  casualties.  Ranjit  Sing  at  once  observed  the  advan¬ 
tages  conferred  by  discipline,  and  in  his  delight  commanded,  on  the 
spot,  new  levies.  The  YusafZais  were  panic  struck  at  the  audacity 
of  their  once  despised  assailants,  and  fled  without  contesting  the 
bank.  An  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  man,  woman,  and  child  was 
continued  for  some  days.  The  miserable  hunted  wretches  threw 
themselves  on  the  ground,  and  placing  a  blade  or  tuft  of  grass  m 
their  mouths  cried  out,  “  I  am  your  cow.”  This  act  and  exclamation; 
which  would  have  saved  them  from  an  orthodox  Hindb,  had  no 
effect  with  the  infuriated  Sikhs.  A  spectator  of  these  exciting 
scenes  described  to  me  the  general  astonishment  of  the  Sikhs  at  find¬ 
ing  a  fertile  country  covered  with  populous  villages,  and  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  had  the  Maharaja  profited  by  the  consternation,  which 
the  passage  of  the  river  had  caused  throughout  the  country,  he  might 
have  marched  unopposed  to  Kabal. 

Of  all  the  Afghan  tribes,  the  Yusaf  Zais  possess,  in  greater  per¬ 
fection,  than  any  other,  the  peculiar  patriarchal  form  of  government 
which,  suitable  for  small  and  infant  communities,  is  certainly  inade¬ 
quate  for  large  and  full  grown  ones.  While  no  people  are  more 
tenacious  of  their  liberty  and  individual  rights,  the  insufficiency  of 
their  institutions  under  existing  circumstances,  operates  so  detrimen¬ 
tally  upon  their  general  interests,  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency  a- 
mongst  them  towards  a  change,  a  fact  which  must  strike  any  one 
who  has  attentively  watched  their  proceedings  of  late  years.  With 
the  view  of  defending  their  liberties,  they  have  been  known  to  invite 
people  of  consideration  to  reside  amongst  them,  proffering  to  make 
common  cause  with  them,  and  to  assign  them  a  tithe  of  the  revenue  of 
the  country.  It  is  clear  that  they  were  unconsciously  anxious  to 
surrender  the  liberty  they  so  much  prized,  and  to  place  themselves 
under  the  control  of  a  single  master.  Such  offers  have  been  made 
to  Sadu  Zai  princes,  and  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  has  been  invited  to 
send  a  son  amongst  them,  under  whom  they  would  arm.  To  their 
feeling  in  this  respect  as  well  as  their  religious  enthusiasm,  may  be 
ascribed  the  fervor  with  which  they  have  received  Saiyad  Ahmed 
Shah,' and  the  zeal  they  have  demonstrated  in  his  cause,  which  be¬ 
sides  being  deemed  that  of  Islam,  is  considered  by  them  as  that  of 
their  own  freedom.  To  him  they  have  yielded  a  tithe  of  the  revenue 
for  the  support  of  himself  and  followers,  and  have  manifestly  put  him 
in  the  way  of  becoming  their  master,  if  he  may  not  be  considered  so 
already.  This  Saiyad  after  his  signal  defeat  by  the  Sikhs,  being  no 
longer  able  to  attempt  anything  against  them,  directed  his  hostilities 
against  the  Ddrani  Sirdars  of  Peshawer,  whom  he  denounced  as  in- 
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fidels,  and  as  traitors  to  the  cause  of  Islam.  Upon  Yar  Maho* 
med  Khan  he  conferred  the  name  of  Yaru  Sing,  and  ordered  that  he 
should  be  so  called  in  his  camp.  Whenever  his  means  enabled  him, 
he  put  the  Khaibaris  and  other  tribes  in  motion,  while  from  the  Yu- 
saf  Zai  plains,  he  threatened  Hashtnaggar.  By  such  a  mode  of  war- 
hire,  although  achieving  little  of  consequence,  he  kept  his  enemies 
in  constant  uncertainty  and  alarm.  He  paid  his  troops  in  Company’s 
rupees,  hence  many  supposed  him  an  agent  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  How  and  where  he  obtained  his  occasional  supplies  of  money 
were  equally  inexplicable.  He  had  with  him  a  strong  body  of  Hin¬ 
dustani  Molavis  and  followers,  who  were  his  principal  strength,  and 
as  auxiliaries,  Baram  Kiian  and  Juma  Khan,  expatriated  Khalil  ar- 
babs  of  Peshawer.  They  were  both  brave  men,  and  Baram  Khan  had  a 
high  reputation,  and  were  both  very  inimical  to  the  Duran!  Sirdars. 
Few  men  have  created  a  greater  sensation  in  their  day  than  Saiyad 
Ahmed,  and  setting  aside  his  imposture  or  fanaticism,  the  talent 
must  be  considerable  which  his  produced  effects  so  wonderful,  and 
which  contrives  to  induce  confidence  in  his  mission  after  the 
reverses  he  has  met  with.  Amongst  the  Patans,  of  Daman  and  the 
countries  east  of  the  Indus,  he  is  constantly  prayed  for,  and  fervent 
exclamations  are  uttered  that  God  will  be  pleased  to  grant  victory  to 
Saiyad  Ahmed.  He  also  figures  greatly  in  their  songs.  It  is  ge¬ 
nerally  believed  that  he  is  a  native  of  Bareilly  in  Upper  Hindustan, 
and  it  appears  certain  that  for  some  years  he  officiated,  as  a  Mulla  or 
priest,  in  the  camp  of  the  notorious  adventurer  Amir  Khan,  respect¬ 
ed  for  his  learning  and  correct  behaviour.  At  that  time  he  made  no 
pretentions  to  inspiration,  and  was  only  regarded  in  the  light  of  an 
unassuming,  inoffensive  person.  He  has  now  emissaries  spread  o- 
ver  all  parts,  and  many  Mahomedan  princes  and  chiefs  are  said  to 
furnish  him  with  aid  in  money.  Ranjit.  Sing  has  a  very  great  dread 
of  him,  and  I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  he  would  readily  give  a 
large  sum  if  he  would  take  himself  off,  and  it  is  also  asserted  that 
the  Maharaja  cannot  exactly  penetrate  the  mystery  with  which  the 
holy  Saiyad  enshrouds  himself.  I  first  heard  of  him  at  Bahawalpur, 
and  was  told  of  the  large  numbers  who  had  passed  through  that  ci¬ 
ty  from  Hindustan  to  join  him.  It  was  suspected  that  he  was  sent 
by  the  Sahib  logs  by  the  vulgar,  and  I  was  often  questioned  on  the 
point,  but  of  course  was  unable  to  reply,  for  I  could  not  conceive 
who  the  Saiyad  was,  or  could  be.  As  I  proceeded  up  the  banks  of 
the  Indus,  parties  large  and  small  were  continually  passing  me  on 
the  road,  and  I  found  that  the  name  of  Ahmed  Shah  Ghazf  was  in 
the  mouth  of  every  one.  At  Peshawer  the  public  opinion  was  uni- 
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versally  in  his  favor,  and  I  had  a  great  desire  to  have  passed  over  to 
the  YusafZai  country  to  have  witnessed  what  was  passing  there, 
but  the  tales  related  of  his  sanctity  and  austerities  deterred  me,  and  I 
distrusted  to  place  myself  in  the  power  of  a  host  of  Mahomedan  bi¬ 
gots  and  fanatics.  At  Kandahar  I  heard  it  broadly  asserted  that  he 
was  an  impostor,  and  afterwards  I  found  that  well  informed  persons 
were  very  generally  cognizant  of  the  value  to  be  attached  to  his  pre¬ 
tentions. 

Ka'shmi'r. 

This  beautiful  and  luxuriant  province  associated  in  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  European  with  whatever  is  lovely  and  costly,  forms  now 
part  of  the  dominions  ofRanjit  Sing.  Long  it  was  an  object  of  his 
ambition,  but  his  first  attempts  to  secure  it  were  foiled,  and  he  even 
suffered  a  severe  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Sirdar  Mahomed  Azem 
Khan,  then  its  governor.  When  the  Sirdar  was  called  away  by  the 
stirring  incidents  in  Afghanistan,  he  left  his  half  brother  the  Nawab 
Jabar  Khan  governor.  The  Maharaja  saw  the  opportunity  favorable 
to  renew  his  attack,  and  a  considerable  army  was  sent  into  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  Durant  army  from  Peshawer  marched  to  assist  the  Nawab 
Jabar  Khan,  and  the  combined  force  might,  it  is  thought,  have  repel¬ 
led  the  invaders,  but  the  jealousies  of  Athe  leaders  proved  fatal,  and 
Jabar  Khan  unsupported,  with  merely  his  personal  troops,  was  rash 
enough  to  oppose  himself  to  the  Sikhs,  The  results  were  that  on  the 
first  volley  he  fell  perforated  by  musquet  balls,  was  with  difficulty 
carried  from  the  field,  and  lost  Kashmir. 

Under  the  Sadu  Zai  princes,  Kashmir  was  a  government  much  co¬ 
veted  by  the  nobles,  as  the  revenue  was  so  much  more  considerable 
than  the  sum  remitted  to  the  royal  treasury,  which  amounted  only  to 
twelve  lakhs  of  rupees.  Thence  it  arose  that  the  several  governors 
amassed  great  wealth,  and  were  apt  to  forget  their  allegiance,  and  it  is 
a  fact  that  there  never  was  a  governor  of  Kashmir  who  did  not  put 
himself  in  rebellion.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  characters  in  Af¬ 
ghan  history  have  been  successively  in  charge  of  the  happy  valley,  but 
they  no  sooner  entered  it  than  they  affected  independence,  as  Amir 
Khan,  Juanshlr,  Azad  Khan,  Popal  Zai,  Abdulah  Khan,  Alekho  Zai, 
Atta  Mahomed  Khan,  Bami  Zai,  andMahomed  Azem  Khan,  Barak 
Zai.  Under  Atta  Mahomed  Khan  the  revenue  exceeded  forty  lakhs 
of  rupees,  and  Mahomed  Azem  Khan  encreased  it  to  the  high  sum 
of  seventy-two  lakhs.  Under  the  Sikh  rule  a  serious  change  for  the 
worse  has  fallen  upon  the  country,  arising  I  am  told  not  so  much 
from  tyranny  practised,  as  from  the  visitations  of  providence  in  fa- 
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mines  and  earthquakes,  which  have  desolated  it.  The  looms  which 
produced  the  highly  valued  shawls,  and  which  furnished  the  greater 
part  of  the  revenue,  have  been  in  a  measure  suspended,  and  the 
starving  artisans  have  been  compelled  to  emigrate.  The  Maharaja, 
I  believe,  uses  exertions  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  country, 
and  even  remits  much  of  the  scanty  revenue  now  fixed  upon  it,  with 
the  view  of  allowing  it  to  recover.  The  present  governor  is  Supar- 
sad,  a  Brahman,  and  a  strong  force  of  ten  thousand  men  is  under  his 
orders. 

Khattaks. 

The  Khattak  tribes  west  of  the  Indus  from  Khairabad  opposite 
Atak  to  Noshara,  have  become  dependent  upon  Ranjit  Sing,  which 
their  position  rendered  inevitable.  The  tribes  had  become  weaken¬ 
ed  by  their  internal  contentions,  and  the  family  of  their  chiefs  wras 
split  into  factions,  some  uniting  with  the  Durani  Sirdars  of  Peshawer, 
others  furthering  the  views  of  Ranjit  Sing.  They  have  become  near¬ 
ly  extinct  by  assassination,  and  the  Sirdars  of  Peshawer  are  accused 
of  having  removed  one  of  them  by  poison.  A  son  of  another  is  now 
a  pensioner  upon  Ranjit  Sing,  and  his  residence  is  fixed  at  Nilab 
below  Atak,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  the  country  west  of  the  In¬ 
dus  being  held  by  the  Sikhs. 

States  of  Mahomed  Kha'n. 

These  consisting  of  Dera  Ismael  Khan  west  of  the  Indus,  and  Bak- 
kar,  Liya,  and  Manklra,  to  the  east  of  it,  and  forming  a  small,  but  pro¬ 
ductive  territory,  have  been  subdued  by  the  Sikhs,  who  retaining  in 
possession  the  country  east  of  the  river  have  given  Dera  Ismael  Khan, 
with  the  slip  of  country  attached  to  it  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river, 
for  the  support  of  the  present  Nawab  Shir  Mahomed  Khan,  son  of  the 
Nawab  Mahomed  Khan,  from  whom  the  whole  had  been  taken.  The 
siege  of  Manklra,  a  fortress  strong  it  would  seem  from  its  position  in 
the  desert,  is  famed  in  these  parts,  but  the  perseverance  of  the  besieg¬ 
ing  army  overcame  all  the  difficulties  opposed  to  it.  The  Nawab  of 
Dera  Ismael  Khan  and  his  family  are  of  the  Sadu  Zal  family,  but 
of  a  distinct  branch,  I  believe,  from  that  once  ruling  in  Afghanistan, 
although  the  affinity  was  acknowledged,  and  may  have  influenced  the 
easy  tribute  demanded. 

Mu'lta'n. 

The  state  of  Multan  was  also  held  by  a  Sadu  Zai  chief,  under  the 
same  circumstances  of  easy  tribute.  I  have  in  another  place  related 
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the  events  attending  the  reduction  of  the  city  by  the  Sikhs,  which  re¬ 
quired  strenuous  efforts  on  their  part.  It  was  their  policy  to  retain 
the  country  entirely,  therefore  the  survivors  of  the  gallant  Mazafar 
Khan’s  family  were  removed  to  Lahore,  where  they  subsist  upon  the 
liberality  of  the  Maharaja.  The  present  governor  of  Multan  is  Soand 
Mai,  a  Brahman,  who  is  popular,  and  esteemed  a  man  of  capacity. 

Baha'walfu'r. 

This  state  extending  along  the  banks  of  the  Satlej  and  Indus,  from 
the  frontier' of  Patiala  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Sind,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  confined  by  the  great  sand  desert,  is  under  the  rule  of 
Bahawal  Khan,  Daoud  Putra,  of  Jet  extraction.  These  Daoud  Putras 
are  descended  from  one  Daoud  noted  in  the  histories  of  Hindustan  as 
a  robber  chief  of  eminence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shikarpur.  Ex¬ 
pelled  thence,  they  crossed  the  Indus,  and  settled  in  the  country  west 
of  it,  where  many  of  the  towns  yet  bear  their  names,  as  being  found¬ 
ed  by  therm  Bahawal  Khan,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  chief, 
seems  to  have  played  the  part  of  Ranjit  Sing  amongst  his  brother 
chiefs,  and  by  their  reduction  to  have  elevated  himself  to  sole  authori¬ 
ty.  He  became  so  powerful  and  aspiring  that  he  ventured  to  affect 
independence  of  the  Durani  kingdom,  and  occasioned  Taimur  Shah 
the  trouble  of  making  one  of  the  few  excursions  which  marked  his 
reign.  The  Shah  brought  a  large  army,  but  retired  without  any  im¬ 
portant  success  beyond  the  bare  acknowledgment  of  his  supremacy,  a 
point  which  the  refractory  Khan  conceded  to  rid  himself  of  his  trou¬ 
blesome  visitors.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  was  incapacitated 
from  pursuing  his  ambitious  projects  upon  his  neighbours.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Sadat  Khan,  who  paying  an  easy  tribute  to  the  Afghan 
kings,  was  yet  at  liberty  to  wage  war  with  the  surrounding  states,  and 
was  frequently  committed  with  the  chiefs  of  Patiala  on  the  one  side, 
and  with  those  of  Sind  on  the  other.  The  chief  of  Khairpur  or 
northern  Sind,  wrested  from  him  the  town  of  Sabzal  Kot,  which  he 
now  retains.  When  Shah  Sujah  arrived  at  Bahawalpur  in  progress 
from  Ludiana  to  Peshawer,  Sadat  Khan  entered  warmly  into  his 
views,  and  provided  him  with  a  powerful  body  of  horse,  with  which 
the  Shah  expelled  Samandar  Khan  from  Dera  Ghazi  Khan.  His  zeal 
however  in  this  instance  proved  ultimately  untoward  to  him,  as  it 
was  made  the  pretence  for  an  invasion  of  his  states  by  a  Sikh  army, 
which  advanced  to  Milsa  on  the  upper  bank  of  the  Garrah,  and  Sadat 
Khan  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  himself  a  tributary  of  the  Ma- 
haraja. 
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Milsa,  being  a  fortress,  was  destroyed,  that  it  might  not  be  perma¬ 
nently  occupied  by  the  Sikhs,  but  this  did  not  prevent  them  coming 
annually  to  enforce  payment  of  the  tribute  agreed  upon.  Sadat  Khan 
dying  was  succeeded  by  his  son  the  present  Bahawal  Khan,  who  sub¬ 
mits  to  his  dependent  situation  with  much  regret,  but  is  helpless,  al¬ 
though  he  sometimes  forms  vain  projects  of  resistance  and  abandons 
them.  The  sum  paid  as  tribute  is  nine  lakhs  of  rupees,  I  know  not 
if  inclusive  of  three  lakhs  of  rupees  for  the  province  of  Dera  Ghazi 
Khan,  which  the  Sikhs  have  farmed  to  Bahawal  Khan.  This  chief 
is  very  popular,  and  his  country  appears  prosperous,  as  it  is  certainly 
productive.  The  gross  revenue  is  said  to  be  eighteen  lakhs  of  rupees, 
the  military  foree  about  five  thousand  men,  horse  and  foot,  with  thirty 
five  or  forty  guns. 

De'ra  Gha'zi'  Kha'n. 

This  government  was  an  important  one  under  the  Sadu  Zai  princes, 
as  it  included  Shikarpur,  and  received  the  profits  of  the  sulphur  mo¬ 
nopolies  of  Kachi  —  while  its  jurisdiction  was  very  extensive.  On 
the  rejection  of  Shah  Sujah  al  Mulkh  from  Peshawer,  the  Sikhs  who 
had  before  respected  it,  crossed  the  river  and  occupied  it.  It  must 
be  confessed  however  that  it  had  become  vacant.  At  this  ^time  the 
Khan  of  Bahawalpur  was  made  tributary,  and  in  the  arrangements 
which  followed,  it  not  yet  being  the  Sikh  policy  to  hold  territory  east 
of  the  Indus,  it  was  farmed  as  said  before  to  that  chief  for  three 
lakhs  of  rupees  annually.  He  it  is  said  by  exaction,  which  is  com¬ 
plained  of,  realizes  five  lakhs. 

Shiica'rpu'r. 

This  large  and  commercial  city  with  its  district  was  seized  by  the 
confederated  chiefs  of  Sind,  together  with  the  island  fortress  of  Bak- 
kar  in  the  river  Indus,  on  the  departure  of  Shah  Sujah  al  Mulkh  ; 
and  was  in  a  manner  left  in  their  hands  by  a  treaty  concluded  with 
the  Sirdar  Mahomed  Azem  Khan,  the  terms  of  which  were  however 
never  fulfilled.  The  recovery  of  this  city  is  very  much  an  object 
with  the  present  Sirdars  of  Kandahar,  and  it  appears  to  be  equally 
the  desire  of  Ranjit  Sing  to  possess  it,  and  either  party  could  easily 
gain  their  end,  did  the  state  of  their  relations  permit  either  to  turn 
attention  to  it.  The  present  revenue  is  said  to  be  nearly  three  lakhs 
of  rupees,  equally  divided  amongst  the  Amirs  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Sind.  These  chiefs  were  formerly  vassals  of  the  Durain  empire,  and 
would  again  be  so,  if  the  power  of  the  latter  were  consolidated. 
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Kala't  (Baloch.) 

The  extensive  country  of  Eastern  Balochistan,  of  which  Kalat  is 
the  capital,  is  now  subject  to  Melnab  Khan,  the  son  of  Mahmud 
Khan,  and  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Nassir  Khan. 

There  is  observable  a  singular  parity  of  fortune  between  the  Ba¬ 
loch  kingdom  and  the  Durani  empire,  to  which  it  acknowledged  an 
easy  dependence.  Cotemporary  with  Ahmed  Shah  who  created 
the  latter,  and  raised  it  to  prosperity,  was  Nassir  Khan  at  Kalat,  who 
was  indebted,  in  great  measure,  to  the  Durani  monarch  for  his  eleva¬ 
tion  to  the  Khanat,  in  detriment  of  his  elder  brother,  Mohabat  Khan, 
who  was  deposed.  Nassir  Khan  was  beyond  comparison  the  most 
able  chieftain  who  had  governed  Balochistan,  and  the  country  under 
his  vigorous  rule  prospered  as  it  never  did  before,  nor  is  like'y  to  do 
again.  He  extended  his  arms  in  every  part  of  Balochistan,  and  was 
always  successful,  and  his  kingdom  grew  from  a  very  humble  one 
to  be  exceedingly  extensive.  Aware  of  the  turbulent  disposition  of 
his  tribes,  he  kept  them  continually  in  the  field,  thus  making  use  of 
those  qualities  in  them  which  would  have  given  him  annoyance  at 
home,  to  the  increase  of  his  power  abroad.  The  fertile  province  of 
Kachi  had  been  recently  acquired  from  the  Kalorah  rulers  of  Sind, 
by  a  treaty  which  Nadir  Shah  had  imposed.  Nassir  Khan  was  not 
without  apprehension  that  its  recovery  might  be  attempted,  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  his  tribes  an  interest  in  its  occupation,  he  made  a  division 
of  the  lands,  by  which  all  the  Brahui  tribes  became  proprietors. 

To  Ahmed  Shah  succeeded  his  son  Taimur  Shah,  who,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  in  these  countries,  lived  on  the  reputation  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  and  passed  his  reign  in  pleasure  or  the  gratification  of  his 
sensual  appetites.  Coeval  with  him  at  Kalat  was  Mahmud  Khan,  son 
of  Nassir  Khan,  precisely  under  the  same  circumstances,  neglecting 
his  government,  and  immersed  in  hesh  or  enjoyment.  He  lost  the 
province  of  Kej,  and  his  kingdom  might  have  been  farther  mutilated, 
but  for  the  energies  of  his  half  brothers  Mastapha  Khan  and  Maho¬ 
med  Rehim  Khan. 

To  Taimur  Shah  at  Kabal  succeeded  his  son  Zeman  Shah,  whose 
brief  reign  was  terminated  by  those  convulsions  which  have  wreck¬ 
ed  the  Durani  empire.  The  present  Mehrab  Khan  succeeded  his 
father  Mahmud  Khan,  and  for  the  first  three  years  of  his  reign  dis¬ 
played  considerable  decision.  He  recovered  Kej,  and  seemed  in¬ 
clined  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  his  kingdom  —  but  a  series  of 
internal  conspiracies  and  revolts  disgusted  him,  and  led  to  the  exe¬ 
cution  both  of  some  of  his  own  imprisoned  relatives,  and  of  the  prin- 
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cipals  of  many  of  the  tribes.  At  length  he  lost  all  confidence  in 
the  hereditary  officers  of  state,  and  selected  for  minister  one  Daoud 
Mahomed,  a  Ghilji  of  the  lowest  extraction,  and  from  that  time  his 
affairs  have  gone  wholly  wrong  ;  while  by  putting  himself  in  oppo¬ 
sition,  as  it  were,  to  the  constitution,  and  acknowledged  laws  of  his 
country,  he  has  provoked  a  never  ending  contest  with  the  tribes,  who 
conceit  themselves  not  bound  to  obey  the  dictates  of  an  upstart  and 
alien  minister.  It  hence  happens  that  some  of  them  are  generally 
in  arms,  and  the  history  of  the  conntry,  since  the  accession  of  the 
Ghilji  adviser  to  power,  offers  little  else  but  a  train  of  rebellions  and 
murders.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  similar  infraction  of  the  laws  of 
the  Duranfs  by  Zeman  Shah,  viz.  the  elevation  of  an  unqualified  per¬ 
son  to  the  Vakalat.  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  misfortunes  which 
befel  that  king. 

Mehi  cib  Khan  seems  to  have  given  up  the  idea  of  coercing  his  dis¬ 
affected  clans,  and  is  content  by  promoting  discord  amongst  them, 
to  disable  them  from  turning  against  himself.  The  country  is 
therefore  in  a  sad  state  of  confusion.  A  few  years  since  the  Mar- 
ris,  a  formidable  tribe  in  the  hills,  east  of  Kaclff,  having  descended  up¬ 
on  the  plains,  and  sacked  Mitarf,  the  Kalat  Khan  deemed  that  it 
behoved  him  to  resent  so  gross  an  outrage,  and  accordingly  he 
marched  with  an  army  said  to  be  of  twelve  thousand  men,  against 
the  marauders.  They  amused  him  first  with  one  offer,  and  then 
with  another,  until  the  season  for  action  was  past,  when  aware  that 
the  Khan  could  not  keep  his  bands  together,  they  defied  him,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  retire  with  the  disgrace  of  having  been  out¬ 
witted.  In  the  reign  of  Mahmud  Khan,  the  gallant  Mastapha  Khan, 
as  lord  of  Kach  Gandava,  kept  these  predatory  tribes  in  due  order, 
as  he  did  their  neighbours,  the  Khadjaks,  Khakas,  and  others.  Since 
his  death  they  have  not  ceased  in  their  depredations. 

While  the  Durani  empire  preserved  a  semblance  of  authority,  there 
was  agreably  to  the  original  treaty  concluded  between  Ahmed  Shah 
and  Nassir  Khan,  a  Baloch  force  of  one  thousand  men,  stationed  in 
Kashmir  —  and  the  Khans  of  Kalat  had  ever  been  attentive  to  the 
observance  of  their  engagements.  On  the  dislocation  of  the  empire, 
and  after  Kashmir  had  been  lost,  there  was  of  course  an  end  to  the 
treaty,  and  virtually  to  dependence.  Yet  the  Khans  of  Kalat  ne¬ 
ver  sought  to  benefit  by  the  fall  of  the  paramount  government,  thus 
Sfvf,  which  was  in  their  power  was  always  respected.  So  long  even 
as  there  was  a  nominal  Shah  in  the  country,  as  in  the  case  of  Shah 
Ayub,  they  professed  a  certain  allegiance,  but  when  by  the  final  set¬ 
tlement  or  partition  of  the  remnants  of  the  Daram  empire,  it  be- 
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came  parcelled  into  small  and  separate  chiefships,  they  no  longer 
felt  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  either.  The 
chiefs  of  Kandahar,  the  nearest  to  Kalat,  were  the  only  ones  who  press¬ 
ed,  and  Mehrab  Khan,  since  the  death  of  Mahomed  Azem  Khan, 
has  had  a  delicate  and  difficult  part  to  play  with  them.  It  was 
no  principle  of  his  policy  to  provoke  them  unnecessarily,  and  he  a- 
like  felt  repugnance  to  comply  with  their  demands,  or  to  acquiesce 
in  their  pretentions.  They,  on  their  side,  gave  him  much  trouble, 
by  accepting  the  submission  of  his  rebellious  chieftains,  as  Mohem 
Khan,  Rakshani  of  Kharan,  Rustam  Khan,  Mamassani,  and  others, 
as  well  as  by  granting  asylum  to  traitors,  and  by  fomenting  conspi¬ 
racies  within  his  kingdom.  This  line  of  conduct  is  so  irritating  to 
Mehrab  Khan,  that  he  has  frequently  invited  Kamran  of  Herat  to 
assume  the  offensive,  and  promised  that  if  he  would  send  his  son 
Jhanghir,  he  would  place  the  Baloch  levies  under  the  prince’s  or¬ 
ders.  The  Kalat  Khan  justly  looks  upon  the  Kandahar  Sirdars  as 
his  enemies,  and  they  are  by  no  means  favorably  disposed  towards 
him,  it  being  very  unsuitable  to  their  views,  that  an  untractable  and 
unfriendly  chief  should  hold  the  country  between  them  and  Shikar- 
pur,  so  much  an  object  of  their  ambition.  Under  the  head  of  Kan¬ 
dahar  I  have  noted  that  the  Sirdars  had  invaded  the  Baloch  country, 
subsequent  to  my  visit  at  Kandahar.  The  motives  of  the  expedition 
were  perhaps  manifold,  but  a  principal  one  was  no  doubt  to  effect 
some  understanding  with  the  Khan  of  Kalat,  and  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  march  farther  south.  The  Durant  force,  on  this  occasion, 
reached  Quetta,  of  which  they  took  possession  by  a  kind  of  strata¬ 
gem,  avowing  friendship  and  introducing  their  soldiers  into  the 
town.  They  next  marched  to  Mastung,  which  they  besieged,  after  a 
manner.  The  Duranls  could  scarcely  take  the  place,  and  the  garrison 
trifling  as  to  numbers,  could  scarcely  hold  it,  whence  it  followed 
that  an  accommodation  was  easily  made,  and  the  proposals  of  the  Sir¬ 
dars  that  the  place  should  be  evacuated  on  honorable  terms  were  ac¬ 
cepted.  The  Sirdars  maintained  that  they  had  no  hostile  intentions 
towards  the  Khan  or  his  subjects,  but  that  they  desired  friendship  with 
him  and  them.  Mehrab  Khan  by  this  time  had  collected,  it  is  said, 
twelve  thousand  men,  which  number  seems  to  be  the  maximum  of 
armaments  during  his  sway,  and  encamped  at  Kenatti,  not  very  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  Durani  camp,  and  quite  close  enough  that  battle 
should  have  been  fought,  had  either  party  been  inclined  to  have  test¬ 
ed  the  justice  of  their  cause  by  an  appeal  to  the  sword.  Negocia- 
tions,  as  a  matter  of  course,  were  resorted  to,  and  some  kind  of  trea¬ 
ty  was  patched  up,  by  which  the  Duranis  retired  without  the  dis- 
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grace  of  being  absolutely  foiled.  Mehrab  Khan  paid,  or  consented 
to  pay,  one  lakh  of  rupees,  Kalat  base  money  ;  professed  obedience 
to  the  authority  of  the  Sirdars,  and  willingness  to  assist  in  their 
views  upon  Sind.  It  was  supposed  that  the  Sirdars  would  not  have 
ventured  to  march  hostilely  into  the  Baloch  territory,  had  they  not 
had  in  their  camp  Assad  Khan,  the  Sirdar  of  Saharawan,  and  others, 
who  had  fled  from  the  veno-eance  of  Mehrab  Khan.  These  traitors 
returned  with  them  to  Kandahar. 

Besides  these  Sirdars  of  Kandahar,  and  his  own  rebel  subjects,  the 
unfortunate  chief  of  Kalat  has  a  new  and  more  potential  enemy  to 
contend  with  in  Maharaja  Ranjit  Sing.  The  more  easternly  of  the 
Khan’s  provinces,  are  those  of  Harand  and  Dhajil,  bordering  on  and 
west  of  the  Indus,  between  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  and  the  territory  of 
the  Mazari  tribes.  They  constitute  a  government  which  confers  the 
title  of  Nawab  on  the  holder.  The  appointment  is  arbitrary,  and  e- 
manates  from  Kalat.  Saiyad  Mahomed  Sherif  of  Tiri  near  Mastung, 
it  is  said,  by  a  largess  to  Daoud  Mahomed  Khan,  the  Ghiljf  minister, 
had  procured  the  government,  with  an  understanding  that  he  was  to 
hold  it  for  sometime,  or  until  he  had  reimbursed  himself,  and  accu¬ 
mulated  a  little  besides.  The  Saiyad  had  scarcely  assumed  authori¬ 
ty,  than  Daoud  Mahomed  Khan,  dispatched  Khodadad,  an  Afghan,  to 
supersede  him.  The  enraged  Saiyad  crossed  the  river  and  proceed¬ 
ed  to  Bahawalpur,  where  he  induced  the  Khan  to  put  forward  a  force 
and  invade  the  country. 

Khodadad  fled  in  turn,  and  repaired  to  the  Subahdar  of  Multan, 
who  on  reporting  the  matter  to  Lahore,  received  instructions  to 
reinstate  the  Khan  of  Kalat’s  officers  in  Harand  and  Dhajil.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  Saiyad  was  again  expelled,  as  were  the  Bahawalpur  troops, 
and  Khodadad  was  told  that  he  was  governor  for  Mehrab  Khan,  but 
the  Sikh  troops  retained  all  the  posts  in  the  province. 

Although  Mehrab  Khan  holds  nominal  sway  over  a  country  of  vast 
extent,  and  embracing  great  varieties  of  climate,  he  lias  little  real 
power  but  in  his  capital  and  its  vicinby.  The  immense  proportion 
of  the  country  is  held  by  tribes  nearly  independent  of  him,  and  in  sub¬ 
jection  only  to  their  own  contumacious  chiefs,  who  owe  the  Khan, 
at  the  best,  but  military  service.  It  is  true,  that  in  most  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  he  has  zamin  sirkari  or  crown  lands,  the  revenue  of  which 
may  be  said  to  belong  to  him,  but  it  is  generally  consumed  by  the 
agents  who  collect  it.  The  larger  quantum  of  his  resources  is  drawn 
from  Kach  Gandava,  the  most  productive  of  his  provinces,  where  he 
holds  the  principal  towns.  I  have  heard  his  gross  revenue  estimated 
at  three  lakhs  of  rupees  per  annum,  a  small  sum  indeed,  but  it  must 
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be  borne  in  mind  that  none  of  the  Br&hui  or  Baloch  tribes  contribute 
to  it. 

The  Khan  can  scarcely  be  said  to  retain  a  military  force,  but  has 
a  great  number  of  Khanazadas  (household  slaves)  and  Ghulam-f-Khan 
(the  Khan’s  hereditary  slaves).  These,  the  only  people  he  can  trust, 
are  elevated  to  high  offices,  and  appointed  governors  of  his  towns 
and  provinces.  They  are  of  course  authorized  to  keep  up  followers, 
and  their  bands  form  the  £lite  of  the  Kh&n’s  armies,  which  are  other¬ 
wise  composed  of  the  levies  from  the  tribes.  The  general  obligation  of 
military  service  falls  alike  upon  the  villagers,  and  upon  the  Dehwars 
or  agriculturists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kalat,  who  in  case  of  need 
furnish  their  quotas  of  men.  The  Khan’s  artillery  comprises  some 
half  dozen  unserviceable  pieces  of  small  ordnance  at  Kalat,  and  two 
or  three  others  at  Gand&va,  Bagh,  and  Quetta,  it  may  be  presumed 
in  no  better  condition. 

The  Khan’s  Mahomedan  subjects  include  the  Brahm  tribes  of  Sa- 
harawan  and  Jhdlaw&n,  the  Baloch  tribes  of  the  western  provinces, 
the  Rind  and  Magghazzf  tribes  of  Kachf,  Harand,  Dh&jil,  &,c.  the 
Kassf  Afghans  of  Shall,  the  Dehwars  (equivalent  to  Tajiks)  of  Kalat. 
and  its  villages  ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  Lumrf  or  Jadghal  tribes 
of  the  maritime  province  of  Las.  It  may  be  noted  also  that  there  are 
still  some  few  families  of  the  Sewa  tribe  at  Kalat,  who  agreably  to 
tradition  ruled  the  country  before  the  Brahufs. 

The  Brahuf  tribes  are  pastoral :  in  the  summer  grazing  their  flocks 
on  the  table  lands,  and  in  the  hills,  of  Sah£traw6n  and  Jhalawan,  and 
in  winter  descending  upon  the  plains  of  Kach  Gandava. 

The  country  of  the  Brahufs  produces  excellent  wheat,  but  as  by 
far  the  more  considerable  part  of  it,  can  only  be  cultivated  when  rain 
has  been  abundant,  there  is  no  certainty  in  the  supply.  The  irrigat¬ 
ed  lands  alone,  probably  yield  as  much  as  suffices  for  the  population, 
but  at  high  prices.  In  seasons  after  copious  rains  at  the  proper  pe¬ 
riod,  when  the  returns  become  very  bountiful,  there  is  a  large  sur¬ 
plus,  and  prices  are  extremely  low.  A  camel  load  of  wheat  has  been 
known  to  be  sold  for  one  rupee. 

The  low  flat  province  of  Kachf  has  produce  of  a  different  kind, 
wheat  being  but  of  partial  growth,  while  juarf  and  bajrf  are  most  ex¬ 
tensively  cultivated.  The  cotton  plant  and  sugar  cane  are  raised 
near  Bagh  and  Dadar,  and  at  the  latter  place  indigo  is  produced  and 
manufactured. 

The  Baloch  provinces  have  comparatively  but  a  trifling  trade  with 
the  neighbouring  states,  and  society  is  not  in  that  advanced  state  a- 
mongst  the  inhabitants,  as  to  render  them  greatly  dependent  on  foreign 
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markets  for  articles  of  taste  and  luxury.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
Afghan  merchants  domiciled  at  Kalat,  who  drive  a  considerable  tran¬ 
sit  trade  between  Sind,  Bombay  and  Kandahar.  The  financial  ne¬ 
cessities  of  the  Kalat  rulers  have  introduced  a  base  coinage  into  cir¬ 
culation  at  the  capital,  an  expedient  fatal  to  the  trade  and  prosperity 
of  the  country.  The  same  evil  existed  at  Kandahar,  when  I  was 
there,  originating  I  was  told  with  the  late  Shir  Dil  Khan,  but  Fur 
Dil  Khan  was  wisely  taking  measures  to  remedy  it. 

Mehrab  Kh&n  i-s-  a  little  beyond  forty  years  of  age.  Boasting  an 
ancestry  which  has  given  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  Kh6ns  to  Kalat 
and  the  Br&hufs,  he  is  so  illiterate  that  he  can  neither  read  or  write, 
and  it  seems  his  father  Mahmud  Khan  was  no  better  accomplished. 
Politically  severe,  distrustful  and  incapable,  he  is  not  esteemed  per¬ 
sonally  cruel  or  tyrannical,  hence  although  he  cannot  be  respected 
by  his  subjects,  he  is  not  thoroughly  detested  by  them,  and  in  lieu  of 
deprecating  his  vices,  they  rather  lament  that  he  has  not  more  virtues 
and  energy.  Neither  is  he  harsh  or  exacting  upon  the  merchant, 
whether  foreign  or  domestic.  He  has  four  wives,  and  a  son  named 
Mahomed  Hassan,  now  a  child.  He  has  an  only  brother  Adam  Khan, 
generally  styled  Mfr  Azem  Kh&n,  a  young  man  entrusted  with  dele¬ 
gated  command,  but  exceedingly  prone  to  dissipation.  The  Khan 
retains  as  prisoners  or  nazzer  bands,  Shah  Nawaz  Khan  and  Fati 
Khan,  sons  of  the  late  Ahmed  Yar  Khan,  whom  he  judged  necessary 
to  put  to  death  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  or  a  little  after,  but 
not  until  he  had  fomented  four  rebellions,  and  had  been  thrice  for¬ 
given.  These  youths  are  under  easy  restraint,  and  the  Khan  takes 
one  of  them  with  him  on  his  jpurnies,  while  the  other  remains  at  Ka¬ 
lat,  in  charge  of  the  D'arogah  Gtil  Mahomed.  The  Khan  moreover 
seats  them  on  his  right  hand  in  the  darbar,  his  own  son  Mahomed 
Hassan  being  placed  on  his  left.  He  has  also  provided  them  with 
wives,  or  at  least  the  elder  Shah  Nawaz  Kh&n,  who  has  married 
a  daughter  of  a  Khadjak  chief.  These  two  young  men  are  the  only 
remaining  descendants  ofMohabat  Khan,  the  elder  brother  of  Nassir 
Khan,  on  which  account  while  treated  kindly,  they  are  vigilantly 
guarded.  The  Ghilji  minister  Daoud  Mahomed  Khan  wished  to  have 
involved  them  in  the  same  destruction  with  their  father  Ahmed  Yar 
Khan,  and  to  have  thereby  exterminated  the  line,  but  Mehrab  Khan 
would  not  consent. 

Upon  the  whole  Balochistan  presents  but  a  melancholy  picture  in  its 
feeble  government  and  distracted  councils  —  in  its  lawless  tribes  and 
desolated  plains  — ■  in  its  languishing  commerce  and  depressed  agri¬ 
culture  —  the  more  subject  of  regret  as  the  inhabitants  with  the  or- 
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dinary  bad  qualities  of  barbarians,  have  many  virtues,  and  in  the  mass, 
while  inferior  to  the  better  sort  of  Afghans,  are  perhaps  superior  to 
the  worst  of  them.  The  actual  state  of  disorganization  is  farther  la¬ 
mentable,  as  it  has  been  proved  that  the  country  may  be  kept  in  order, 
yet  there  can  be  little  hope  of  improvement,  until  it  shall  please  pro¬ 
vidence  to  raise  up  another  ruler,  as  wise  and  energetic  as  Nassir 
Khan,  or  as  severely  and  inexorably  just,  as  the  stern  and  terrible 
Mir  Mastapha  Kh£n. 


Provinces  north  of  the  Hindu  Kosh. 

Balkh. 

The  most  northernly  of  these,  was  under  the  Duranfs  held  by  Kil- 
lieh  All  Beg,  who  scarcely  acknowledging  the  authority  of  Shah  Ze- 
man,  became  nearly  or  quite  independent  during  the  contests  suc¬ 
ceeding  to  the  deposition  of  that  monarch,  and  even  ventured  to  in¬ 
vade  Bamian.  He  was  a  ruler  of  great  fame,  and  had  a  singular  re¬ 
gard  for  the  interests  of  commerce.  In  no  country  had  the  merchant 
so  sincere  a  friend,  for  not  only  did  he  remit  himself  duties  on  mer¬ 
chandize,  but  he  would  not  allow  his  neighbours  to  collect  them, 
and  in  the  treaties  with  the  several  petty  chiefs  he  reduced,  he  never 
forgot  to  stipulate  that  the  merchant  should  pass  free.  He  affected 
great  austerity  and  sanctity  of  life.  On  his  decease,  his  sons,  three 
in  number,  as  usual  fell  into  dissentions.  This  state  of  things  facili¬ 
tated  the  evil  designs  of  their  enemies,  and  particularly  of  Mir  Ma¬ 
homed  Morad  Beg  of  Kunduz,  who  despoiled  them  of  Khdlm,  while 
the  Khan  of  Bokhara  took  possession  of  Balkh  —  and  appointed  as 
his  governor  a  Saiyad,  Eshan  Khwoja,  a  man  of  great  influence  in  the 
country,  who  is  still  in  authority.  This  man  is  noseless,  and  resides 
generally  at  Akcha,  some  eleven  or  twelve  miles  from  Balkh,  and 
with  a  more  healthy  atmosphere.  It  is  understood  that  it  would  not 
be  prudent  in  the  Kh6n  of  Bokhara  to  remove  Eshan  Khwoja,  as  to 
prevent  the  occupation  of  the  province  by  Mahomed  Morad  Beg, 
he  would  have  to  depute  a  larger  force  from  Bokhara  than  can  be 
spared.  The  governor  can  draw  out  a  force  of  two  or  three  thou¬ 
sand  men.  There  are  many  Afghans  settled  at  and  near  Balkh,  and 
the  troubles  in  Afghanistan  have  lately  much  encreased  their  num¬ 
bers.  Every  encouragement  is  extended  to  those  who  settle.  A 
short  march  south  of  Balkh  is  Mazdr,  famed  for  a  shrine,  where  re¬ 
sides  Sujahdin,  a  chief,  independent!  believe,  from  the  circumstance 
of  having  charge  of  the  holy  place,  and  its  revenues.  Two  of  the 
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eighteen  canals,  with  which  Balkh  is  or  was  provided,  irrigate  the  lands 
and  town  of  Mazar. 

Ku'ndu'z. 

Is  now  the  most  considerable  of  the  petty  states  between  the 
Hindu  Kosh  and  the  river  Oxus.  It  is  held  by  Mahomed  Morad 
Beg,  of  the  Karataghin  tribe  with  the  title  of  Mir.  He  was  compel¬ 
led  to  be  very  meek  during  the  life  time  of  Killich  All  Beg,  but  on 
his  demise,  profited  by  the  quarrels  amongst  his  sons  to  aggrandize 
himself  at  their  expense.  He  has  since  made  incursions  in  all  di¬ 
rections  with  the  view  of  extending  his  influence  and  making  booty. 
He  invariably  carries  off  men,  women,  and  children,  as  well  as  herds 
and  flocks,  and  locates  his  captives  in  the  pestilential  marshes  of 
Kundtiz.  He  has  pushed  his  territory  to  the  Hindu  Kosh  towards 
the  south,  and  in  that  direction  may  be  said  to  command  the  passes 
into  Afghanistan,  the  various  petty  chiefs  of  Ajer,  Seghan,  Kamard, 
and  the  Dasht  Safed,  being  dependent  upon  him,  as  are  those  of  Ande- 
rab  more  easternly.  He  has  extended  his  forays,  across  the  Oxus, 
into  Hissar  and  Badakshan,  and  made  an  attempt,  but  an  unlucky 
one,  upon  Chitral  and  Kafristan.  In  the  Hazarajat  he  has  ventured 
so  far  as  Deli  Zanghi,  and  he  harasses  the  neighbourhood  of  Balkh, 
the  possession  of  which  he  much  covets,  although  he  admits  that 
while  he  could  take  it,  he  could  not  hope  to  retain  it.  While  a  no¬ 
torious  freebooter,  and  much  dreaded  by  his  neighbours,  he  governs 
at  home  with  steady  hand,  and  is  active  in  repressing  disorders 
within  his  own  dominions.  His  minister  is  a  Hindu,  the  Dfwan  At- 
mar  Ram,  originally  a  banya  or  shopkeeper  of  Peshawer.  It  chanc¬ 
ed  that  he  did  some  service  to  Mahomed  Morad  Beg  before  he  at¬ 
tained  power,  which  the  Uzbek  chief  remembered,  and  his  gratitude 
elevated  the  Hindu  to  his  present  rank.  He  is  nearly  absolute,  and 
has  the  tact  to  exercise  the  supreme  power,  without  exciting  the 
jealousy  of  his  surly  master.  He  has  amassed  a  large  fortune,  and 
it  is  said  of  him,  that  while  helping  himself  freely  to  his  lord’s 
wealth,  he  permits  no  other  person  to  take  liberties  with  it.  Like 
Mahomed  Morad  Beg,  he  is  not  ashamed  to  be  grateful,  and  has  be¬ 
haved  kindly  to  many  who  befriended  him  in  his  low  condition. 
Mahomed  Morad  Beg  while  extremely  harsh  and  unbending,  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  much  good  sense  and  to  be  an  able  ruler.  He  is  at 
variance  with  the  Khan  of  Bokhara  who  affects  to  despise  him,  when 
he  perhaps  dreads  him,  calling  him  a  robber,  and  has  an  under¬ 
standing  with  the  Atalik  of  Shehar  Sabz,  and  with  the  Khan  of 
Khokan.  Mahomed  Morad  Beg,  however  belied  by  many  of  his  ac- 
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tions,  prides  himself  on  being  a  good  and  orthodox  Sum  Mussulman, 
and  he  will  be  a  very  orthodox  one,  if  the  measure  of  his  faith  be 
the  horror  he  professes  to  entertain  of  Shlas  and  other  infidels. 

Khu'lm  and  Haibak. 

These  towns,  with  their  territories,  on  the  high  road  from  Barman 
to  Balkh,  are  held  respectively  by  Wall  Beg,  and  Baba  Beg,  sons  of 
the  late  Killich  All  Beg. 

I  have  before  noted  that  the  three  sons  of  the  respected  Mir  of 
Balkh,  engaged  in  mutual  contest  on  his  decease.  Baba  Beg  is  said 
to  have  poisoned  his  half  brother,  and  full  brother  to  Wall  Beg, 
whence  arose  a  mortal  feud.  Mahomed  Morad  Beg  of  Kunduz,  in 
furtherance  of  his  own  views,  favored  the  pretentions  of  the  fratricide, 
while  Wall  Beg,  in  opposition,  entreated  the  support  of  the  Khan  of 
Bokhara.  Wall  Beg  had  hitherto  possessed  Haibak,  but  he  was 
compelled  to  fly  to  Mazar.  There  assistance  was  afforded  him,  and 
returning  with  a  force,  he  not  only  seized  Khulm  in  the  name  of  the 
Padshah  of  Bokhara,  but  secured  the  person  of  his  half  brother  Baba 
Beg,  who  was  forthwith  dispatched  to  Bokhara.  There  he  was  de¬ 
tained  in  captivity  during  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  Mir  Haidar, 
but  amid  the  rejoicings  consequent  to  the  succession  of  the  present 
Amir  Bahadar  Khan,  he  found  means  to  escape,  and  reached  Shehar 
Sabz,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Kunduz.  Fresh  struggles  ensued^ 
which  terminated  in  Mir  Wall  consenting  to  hold  Khfilm  in  depen¬ 
dence  upon  Mahomed  Morad  Beg,  who  made  over  to  his  protege 
Baba  Beg,  the  town  and  territory  of  Haibak.  The  brothers,  hostile 
to  each  other,  allow  the  badj  or  transit  duty  on  kafilas  passing  through 
their  countries,  to  be  collected  by  the  officers  of  the  Mir  of  Kunduz. 
All  other  items  of  revenue  are  enjoyed  by  themselves.  Baba  Beg  is 
very  subservient  to  Mahomed  Morad  Beg,  Mir  Wall  Beg  on  the  con¬ 
trary  cordially  detests  him,  and  is  impatient  of  his  control.  The 
present  town  of  Khulm  was  founded  by  Killich  All  Beg,  to  replace 
the  old  town,  called  also  Tash  Kurghan,  seated  some  four  or  five 
miles  distant  on  the  plain.  The  new  town  is  at  the  skirts  of  low 
hills.  It  is  represented  to  be  regularly  built  and  flourishing  ;  has 
two  or  three  karavansarais,  and  is  admirably  supplied  with  water 
and  orchards. 


Shijbiigha'n. 

This  small  town  and  territory  west  of  Khulm,  is  on  the  line  of  road 
from  Balkh  to  Herat.  It  is  governed  by  Manawaher  Khan,  son  of 
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Irich  Khan.  It  has  a  fort  or  castle  seated  on  an  eminence,  and  the 
district  is  fertile,  and  abounds  in  pastures. 

AndkhuV. 

This  town  and  territory  west  of  Shibrghan,  is  held  by  Shahverdi 
Khan,  an  Afshar  chief.  The  town  is  larger  than  Shibrghan,  and  the 
district  alike  fertile,  is  distinguished  for  an  esteemed  breed  of  horses. 

Sir-i'  Pul. 

This  town  is  a  day’s  march  from  Andkhui,  and  a  little  wide  of  the 
direct  road  from  it  to  Maimanna.  It  is  ruled  by  Zulfikar,  an  Uzbek 
chief. 

Maimanna. 

Is  the  most  considerable  town  on  the  line  of  route  between  Balkh 
and  Herat,  aud  its  chief  has  a  sufficient  force  to  command  the  re¬ 
spect  of  his  immediate  neighbours. 

Alma'r. 

Is  a  small  town  with  castle  on  a  hill,  one  day’s  march  from  Mai¬ 
manna.  It  is  under  the  government  of  Shir  Mahomed  Khan,  son 
ofSikandar  Khan.  In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  pasturages,  and 
numerous  Uyat  encampments. 

Beyond  Almar  and  Maimanna,  is  Balia  Mdrghab,  with  a  river,  af¬ 
ter  which  the  hills  are  crossed  to  Herat. 
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